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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  forms  the  second  volume  of  the  Standard 
Library  edition  of  Goethe's  Works,  and  comprises  the 
remaining  seven  books  of  his  Autobiography,  and 
Letters  written  during  his  travels  in  Switzerland 
and  Italy. 

It  is  intended  that  the  third  volume  should  con- 
tain:— 

Letters  WRITTEN  during  a  second  residence  in  Rome; 

Account  of  the  Campaign  in  France,  and  Siege  of 
Mayence,  1792 — 3; 

Annals,  or  Leaves   from  my  Journal,  1749  to  1822, 

towards  the  completion  op  former  confessions. 

Biographical  Scraps  and  Sketches. 

The  subsequent  volumes  will  include  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Years  of  Apprenticeship  and  Years  of  Travel; 
Elective  Affinities;  the  Sorrows  of  Werther;  Faust; 
and  his  principal  Dramatic,  Poetical  and  Miscellaneous 
Works. 

H.  Gr.  B. 

March  1,  1849. 
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FOURTEENTH  BOOK. 

With  the  moTement  which  was  nireading  amonff  the  pahlic, 
now  arose  another  of  greater  importance  perhaps  to  the 
author,  as  it  took  place  in  his  immediate  circle. 

His  early  Mends  who  had  read,  in  manuscript,  those  poet* 
ical  compositions  which  were  now  creating  so  much  sensa* 
tion,  and  therefore  regarded  them  almost  as  their  own,  gloried 
in  a  success  which  they  had  boldly  enough  predicted.  This 
number  was  augmented  by  new  adnerents,  especially  by  such 
as  felt  conscious  of  a  creative  power  in  themselves,  or  were 
desirous  of  calling  one  forth  and  cultivating  it. 

Among  the  former,  Lenz  was  the  most  active  and  he  deported 
himself  strangely  enough.  I  have  already  sketched  the  outward 
appearance  of  this  remarkable  mortal,  and  have  touched  aflfeo- 
tionately  on  his  talent  for  humor.  1  will  now  speak  of  his 
character,  in  its  results  rather  than  descriptively,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  follow  him  through  the  mazv  course  of 
his  life,  and  to  transfer  to  these  pages  a  fiill  exhibition  of  his 
peculiarities. 

Generally  known  is  that  self-torture  which  in  the  lack  of  all 
outward  grievances,  had  now  become  fashionable,  and  which 
disturbed  the  very  best  minds.  That  which  gives  but  a  tran- 
sient pain  to  ordinary  men  who  never  themselves  meditate  on 
that  which  they  seek  to  banish  from  their  minds,  was,  by  the 
better  order,  acutely  observed,  regarded,  and  recorded  in 
books,  letters,  and  diaries.  But  now  men  united  the  strictest 
moral  requisitions  on  themselves  and  others  with  an  excessive 
n^ligence  in  action;  and  vague  notions  arising  from  this  half- 
8e£r-£)owledge  misled  them  into  the  strangest  habits  and  out- 
Voii.  if.  B 
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of-the-way  practices.  But  this  painful  work  of  self-contempls 
tion  was  justified  by  the  rising  empirical  pyschology  whiicl 
while  it  was  not  exactly  willing  to  pronounce  everything  tha 
produces  iuward  disquiet  to  be  wicked  and  ol]jecti(mabl«,  sti] 
could  not  give  it  an  unconditional  approvalyaDd  thus  wa«  oii^ 
nated  an  eternal  and  inappeasable  contest.  In  carrying  on 
and  sustaining  .this  conflict,  L^iz  surpassed  all  the  other  idler 
and  dabblers  who  were  occupied  in  mining  into  their  oivi 
souls,  and  thus  he  suffered  from  the  imiversal  tendency  of  tkn 
times,  which  was  said  to  have  been  let  loose  by  Werther;  bui 
a  personal  peculiarity  distinguished  him  from  all  the  rest 
'Wliile  they  were  imdeniayy  £rank  and  h<mest  creatures,  he  hac 
a  decided  inclination  to  intrigue,  and,  indeed,  to  intrigue  for  ite 
pwn  sake,  without  having  in  view  any  special  object,  any  rea. 
sonable,  attainable,  personal  object.  On  the  contrary,  it  "was 
always  his  custom  to  prc^ose  to  himself  something  whimfiocal] 
which  served,  for  that  very  reason,  to  keep  him  constantly  oecu- 
pied.  In  this  way  aU  his  life  long  his  imagination  made  him 
play  a  Mse  part;  his  love^as  well  as  his  hate,  was  imaginary; 
he  dealt  with  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  wilful  manner,  so 
aj9  always  to  have  something  to  do.  He  endeavoured  to  give 
reality  to  his  sympathies  and  antipathies  by  the  most  perverse 
means,  and  always  himself  destroyed  his  own  work.  Thus  lie 
•never  benefited  any  one  whom  ne  loved,  and  never  injured 
any  one  whom  he  hated.  In  general  he  seemed  to  sin  only  to 
punish  himself,  and  to  intrigue  for  no  purpose  but  to  graft  a 
new  fable  upon  an  old  one. 

His  talent,  in   which  tenderness,    facility,  and  subtlety 
rivaUed  each  other,  proceeded  from  a  real  depth,  from  aa  inex- 
haustible creative  power,  but  was  thoroughly  morbid  with  all 
its  beauty.     Sudih  qualities  are  precisely  the  most  difficult  to 
judge.     It  is  impossible  to  overlodc  great  features  in  hig 
works — a  lovely  tenderness  steals  along  through  pieces  of 
caricature  so  odd  and  so  siQy  that  they  can  hardly  be  par- 
doned, even  in  a  humor  so  thorough  and  unassuming,  and 
such  a  genuine  comic  talent.    His  days  were  made  up  of  mere 
nothings,  to  which  his  nimble  fancy  could  ever  give  a  meaning, 
and  he  was  the  better  able  to  squander  houra  away,  since,  with 
a  happy  memory,  the  time  which  he  did  empk)y  in  reading, 
was  always  fruitful,  and  enriched  his  original  mode  of  thought 
with  various  materials* 


He  Lad  been  sent  to  Straibnrg  with  •ome  Liyonuai  gentfe. 
msa,  and  a  more  unfbitimate  c£oice  of  a  Mentor  ooud  not 
kve  been.  made.  The  elder  baron  went  back  finr  a  time 
to  his  native  country*  and  left  behind  him  a  lady  to  whom 
lie  was  tenderly  attached.  In  order  to  keep  at  a  dirtanee  the 
second  brother,  who  was  paying  co«rt  to  the  tame  lady,  m 
well  as  other  lovers,  and  to  preserve  the  precioBt  heart  for  hie 
abe^it  Mend,  Lenz  deternuned  either  to  feign  that  he  had 
Men  in  love  with  the  beauW,  or  if  you  pLease,  aotoally  to  do  eo. 
He  carried  through  this  plan  with  the  meet  obstinate  adhe- 
i^ice  to  the  ideal  he  had  formed  oi  her,  without  being  awave 
that  be,  as  well  as  the  others,  only  served  her  £ar  jest  and  pas- 
time. So  much  the  better  for  him!  For  him,  too,  it  was 
ikotbmg  but  a  game  which  couU  only  be  kept  iq>  l^  her  mecti^ 
him  in  the  same  qniit,  now  attraetmg  him,  now  repdling  him, 
now  encouraging  him,  and  now  sliyttiwg  him.  We  may  be 
sure  that  if  he  had  beo<»ne  aware  m  the  way  the  a£Bur  sobw 
times  went  on,  he  would,  with  great  delight»  have  eoogratulated 
himself  on  the  discovery. 

As  £ar  the  rest  he,  like  his  pi;q[Mls,  lived  mostly  with  offioers 
of  the  g^anscm,  and  thus  the  stnunge  notioBS  he  afterwards 
Wugbt  out  in  his  comedy  DU  Soldu4m{The  Soldiers)  probably 
originated.  At  amy  rate,  thisearly  aequaiataaee  with  military 
TtoesL  bad  on  him  the  peculiar  effect,  that  he  forthwith  ftmeied 
lumself  a  great  judge  of  military  matters.  And  yet  from  time  to 
time  be  lially  studied  the  sul^ect  in  detail  with  such  efEbot, 
t^  some  years  afterward  he  prepared  a  long  memorial  to  the 
Fiencb  Minister  of  War^  froai  which  he  promised  himself  the 
best  results.  The  fimlts  of  the  departeent  were  tolerably 
wen  pointed  out,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  remedies  were 
^eulous  and  xmpraeticaUe.  However,  he  cherished  a  con- 
tiction  that  he  should  by  this  means  gain  great  influence  at 
co^irt,  and  was  anything  but  grateM  to  those  of  his  friends 
who,  partly  by  reasoning,  and  partly  hy  active  0|^>ositioB, 
C(Hnpclled  him  to  suj^press,  and  afterwards  to  bum,  this  £eui- 
teic  work,  afrer  it  had  been  fEiir-oopied,  put  under  cover  with 
&  letter,  and  fcumaUy  addressed. 

i'irst  of  all  by  word  of  s^uth,  and  afterwards  by  latter,  ne 
hi,  confided  to  mc  aU  the  mazes  of  his  tortuous  nK>vements 
with  regard  to  the  lady  above  mentioned.  The  poetry  whioh 
h  conld  infrise  into  the  commonest  incidents  often  astonjLs)^ 
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me,  so  tbat  I  urged  bim  to  employ  bis  talents  in  taming'  'tin 
■essence  of  this  long-winded  adventure  to  accomit,  and  to  ixiak< 
a  little  romance  out  of  it.     But  that  was  not  in  his  line  ;    In 
tK)uld  only  succeed  when  he  poured  himself  out  for  ever  upoi 
<detai1s,  and  span  an  endless  thread  without  any  purpose 
Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  at  a  future  time,  to  deduce  fronc 
these  premises  some  account  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  tlial 
-be  became  a  lunatic.     At  present  I  confine  myself  to  what  ia 
immediately  connected  witii  the  subject  in  hand. 
-    Hardly  had  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  appeared  when  Lenz 
-sent  me  a  prolix  essay  written  on  small  cbraught  paper,  such 
^  he  commonly  used,  without  leaving  the  least  margin,  either 
-at  the  top,  the  bottom^  or  the  sides.     It  was  entitled,   Ueber 
nmere  Ehe,   (On  our  Marriage,)  and  were   it  still  in  exist- 
ence, might  enlighten  us  much  more  now  than  it  then  did  me, 
when  I  was  as  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  him  and  his  character.    T*he 
ieading  purpose  of  this  long  manuscript  was  to  compare  my 
talent  with  his  own:  now  he  seemed  to  make  himself  inferior 
to  me,  now  to  represent  himself  as  my  equal;  but  it  was  all 
iione  with  such  humorous  and  neat  turns  of  expression  that  I 
•gladly  received  the  view  he  intended  to  convey,  and  all  the  more 
«o  as  I  did,  in  fact,  rate  very  high  the  gifts  ne  possessed,  and 
was  always  urging  him  to  concentrate  himself  out  of  his  aim^ss 
rambling,  and  to  use  his  natural  capacities  with  some  artistical 
H5ontrol.     I  replied  in  the  most  friendly  way  to  this  confiden- 
tial communication,  and  as  he  had  encouraged  the  greatest 
intimacy  between  us,  (as  the  whimsical  title  indicates,)  ftora 
that  time  forward  I  made  known  to  him  everything  I  had 
either  finished  or  designed.    In  return  he  successively  sent  me 
•bis  manuscripts:  Der  Hofmeister,  (Private  Tutor.)  Der  nette 
Menoza^  (The  New  Menoza,)  Die  Soldaten,  (The  Soldiers,)  the 
imitations  of  Plautus,  and  the  translation  from  the  EngHsh 
which  I  have  before  spoken  of  as  forming  the  supplement  to 
bis  remarks  on  the  theatre. 

While  readi^  the  latter,  I  was  somewhat  struck  to  find  him 
-^  a  laconic  prefiswje  speaking  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the 
idea  that  this  essay,  which  contained  a  vehement  attack  upon 
ibe  regular  theatre,  had,  many  years  before,  been  read  to  a 
"Society  of  the  friends  of  literature  at  a  time,  in  short,  wber. 
*  Ootz  was  not  yet  written.  That  there  should  have  been  among 
fl^^iz^s  acquamtances  at  Strasburg  a  literary  circle  of  which! 


XLixoxm.  ^ 

m  %Bonuit  seemed  somewbat  proUematical;  howerer  I  let 
il  pass,  and  soon  prociired  pablishen  for  this  and  his  otber 
intings,  nvithottt  naving  the  least  suspicion  that  he  had  se- 
lected me  as  the  chief  ol^ect  of  his  £uiciful  hatred,  and  as  the 
mark  of  an  odd  and  whimsical  persecution. 

In  paBsing,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  sequel,  just  mention 
a  good  fellow,  who,  though  of  no  extraordinary  gi(ts,  wa» 
yet  one  of  our  number.  He  was  called  Wagner,  and  wa» 
first  a  member  of  our  Strasburg  society  and  then  of  that  at. 
^nnkfort — a  man  not  without  spirit,  talent,  and  edueation- 
He  appeared  to  be  a  striving  sort  of  person,  and  was  therefore 
welo(»ne.  He,  too,  attached  himself  to  me,  and  as  I  made  no- 
seeret  of  my  plans,  I  shewed  to  him  as  well  as  others  my 
sketch  of  the  Faust,  especially  the  catastrophe  of  Gretchen. . 
He  caught  up  the  idea  and  used  it  for  a  tragedy.  Die  Kinda*  . 
wrderin,  (The  In&nticide.)  It  was  the  first  time  that  any 
(Bie  had  stolen  from  me  any  of  my  plans.  It  vexed  me» . 
though  I  bore  him  no  ill  will  on  that  account.  Since  then 
I  have  often  enough  suffered  such  robberies  and  anticipations- 
<dmj  thoughts,  and  with  my  dilatoriness  and  habit  of  gos> 
dipping  about  the  manv  things  that  I  was  ever  planning  and 
imagining,  I  had  no  right  to  complain. 

If  on  account  of  the  great  e£»ct  which  contrasts  produce, 
(Gators  and  poets  gladly  make  use  of  them  even  at  the> 
expense  of  seeking  them  out  and  bringing  them  from  a  distance,,  . 
it  must  be  the  more  agreeable  to  the  present  writer  that  such 
a  decided  contrast  presents  itself^  in  his  speaking  of  Klinger 
after  Lenz.  They  were  cotemporaries,  and  in  youth  lab(»^ 
together.  But  Lenz,  as  a  transient  meteor,  passed  but  for  a 
inoment  over  the  horizon  of  German  Uterature,  and  suddenly 
'vanished  vnthout  leaving  any  trace  behind.  Klinger,  on  the- 
other  hand,  has  maintained  his  position  up  to  the  present 
time  as  an  author  of  influence,  and  an  active  man  of  business*. 
Of  him  I  will  now  speak,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary,  without 
£^owing  any  farther  a  comparison,  which  suggests  itself;  for 
it  has  not  been  in  secret  that  he  has  accomplished  so  much, 
and  exercised  so  great  an  influence,  but  both  his  works  and 
Ms  influence  are  still  remembered,  far  and  near,  and  are 
highly  esteemed  and  appreciated. 

Klmger's  exterior,  for  I  always  like  best  to  begin  with 
%&,  was  very  prepossessing.    Nature  had  given  hmi  a  taU,,. 
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slender,  well-built  form,  and  regular  Usatores.  He  wtm  ^az^efa] 
of  his  appearanoe,  always  dressed  neadj,  aod  might  pmAy 
haire  passed  lor  the  smartest  member  of  our  little  society. 
Hw  manners  were  neither  forward  ncnr  repulsive,  and  Whsn 
not  agitated  by  an  inward  storm,  mild  and  gentle. 

In  giiis,  we  loye  what  they  are,  but  in  young  men  "wlsai 
they  promise  to  be,  and  thus  I  was  Klinger's  Mend  as  soon  as  I 
made  his  acquaintance.     He  recommended  himself  by  a  pure 
good  nature,  and  an  unmistakeable  decision  of  diaracter  ^/iron. 
him  confidence.     From  youth  upward,  ererything  had  teiMied. 
to  incline  him  to  smousness.     Togeth^  with  a  beauti^  audi 
excellent  sister,  he  had  to  provide  lor  a  mother,  who  in  her 
widowhood  had  need  of  stich  children  for  her  support.     He 
had  made  himself  ererything  that  he  was,  so  that  no  one 
could  find  &ult  with  a  trait  of  proud  independenee  wkidb. 
was  apparent  in  his  bearing.     Strong  natural  talents,  su^  as 
are  Oommon  to  all  wdl-endowed  men,  a  fsieile  power  of  appre* 
hension,  an  excellent  memory,  and  great  fluency  of  speech, 
he  possessed  in  a  high  degree;  but  he  appeared  to  regard  all 
these  as  of  less  value  t^in  the  firmness  and  perseverance 
which  weieUkewise  innate  with  him,  and  whi^  (^cumstaaees 
had  abundantly  strengthened. 

To  a  young  man  oi  sudi  a  charaet^,  the  works  <ji  Kousseau 
^rere  especiidly  attractive.     Emile  was  his  chi^  text-book,  and 
its  s^itiments,  as  they  had  an  universal  influence  over  the  cul- 
tivated world,  were  peculiarly  firuitfdl  with  him,  and  influenced 
him  more  than  others.     For  he  too  was  a  child  of  nature,— 
he  too  had  worked  his  way  upwards.     What  others  had  been 
compelled  to  cast  away,  he  had  never  possessed;  relations 
of  society  from  which  they  would  have  to  emancipate  them- 
selves, had  never  fettered  him.    Thus  might  he  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  purest  disciples  of  Hmt  gospel  of  nature,  and  in  view 
of  his  own  persevering  efforts  and  his  conduct  as  a  man  and 
s<m,  he  might  well  exclaim,  "All  is  good  as  it  comes  from  the 
hands  of  nature!"     But  the  conclusion,  "  All  is  corrupted  in 
the  hands  of  man!*'  was  also  forced  upon  him  by  adverse 
experience.     It  was  not  with  himself  that  he  had  to  struggle, 
but  beyond  and  out  of  himself  with  the  conventional  world, 
from  whose  fetters  the  Citizen  of  Geneva  designed  to  set  us 
free.    And  as  from  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  the  struggle 
ho  had  to  undergo  had  often  been  difficult  and  painful,  he  had 


has  drinm.  hmck,  ^^ma  lunmlf  too  Tiolaitlj  to  attain  a 
thpnogl^  aeveoe  and  joyooa  dcfvelopiiieiit.  On  the  oontraiy^ 
a  ke  had  had  to  foree  bis  way  i^amst  an  opposing  worlds  a 
tnitdf  bftten^as  had  crept  into  bis  diaraeler,  wbicb  be  after- 
vtods  m  some  dogvee  fed  and  ehnished,  but  fer  the  most  part 
sliofe  ngsanst  aoid  coDqmred. 

ffis  ivoite,  as  §Kr  10  I  am  able  to  recall  tbent,  bespeak  a 
^teaagimiefStaiHiiiiy,  an  npright  mind,  an  actire  imagination, 
tvBsc^  pereeptiofi  of  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  and  a 
tbinK^enstie  imatation  of  generic  differences.  His  girls  and 
^  m  €pen  and  amiabte,  bis  youths  ardent,  bis  men  pbun 
'oi  io^xmigaA,  ^be  personages  whom  be  paints  in  an  un- 
hvon^  l^t  are  not  overdrawn;  be  is  not  wanting  in  cbeer- 
^ihiem  and  good  humour,  in  wit  and  happy  notions;  aUegories 
tad  symbols  aie  at  bis  command;  be  can  entertain  and  please 
OS)  sod  1^  ei^yment  would  be  still  purer  if  be  did  not  here 
^  tbere  mar  both  Ibr  himself  and  us,  bis  gay,  pointed  jesting 
V  ^  toucih  d  bitterness.  Tet  this  it  is  which  makes  him 
Hat  he  is.  The  modes  of  living  and  of  writing  become  as 
'•rifid  a8<ttiey  ai«,  from  the  fiust  that  every  one  wavers  theoreti- 
<*%  between  knowle^e  and  error,  and  practically  between 
*8ttion  and  liestruction. 

K^iager  ^oidd  be  classed  witii  those  who  have  formed  them- 
wives  for  the  world,  out  of  tiiemselves,  out  of  tiieir  own  souls 
^understandings.  Because  this  takes  place  in  and  among  a 
§ro«ter  mum^  and  because  among  themselves  they  use  vnth 
power  snd  effect,  an  intelligible  language  flowing  out  of  imi- 
^■swal  nature  and  popular  peculiarities,  such  men  ^wavs  cherish 
a  warm  hostility  to  all  forms  of  the  schools,  especially  if  these 
™»,  separated  from  their  living  origin,  have  degenerated 
^  Ernies,  and  have  thus  lost  altogether  tiieir  first,  fresh 

,  ®S>iificanoe.    Such  men  almost  invariably  declare  war  against 

'  ^^  camions,  views,  and  systems,  as  well  as  against  new  events 
^risii^  men  of  importance  who  announce  or  produce  great 

I  **J»geB.  They  are  however  not  so  much  to  blame  on  this 
JiJ®®*int ;  their  opposition  is  not  imnatural  when  they  see  all 
^  which  they  are  indebted  to  for  their  own  existence  and 

\  ^'wwre  menaced  vrith  ruin  and  in  great  danger. 

bi  an  energetic  character  this  adherence  to  its  own  views 
"^pWttes  Ihe  more  worthy  of  respect  when  it  has  been  main- 
taiaed  thnn^hoiit.a  lile  in  the  woiid  and  in  affturs,  and  when 
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a  mode  of  dealing  witii  current  eTents,  width,  to  maar  migiil 
seem  rough  and  arbitrary,  being  employed  at  the  ri^t  time, 
has  led  surely  to  the  desired  end.  This  was  the  case  ^with 
Klinger;  without  pliability  (whidi  was  never  the  virtue  of  the 
bom  citizen  of  the  empire,*)  he  had  nevertheless  risen,  steaxiily, 
and  honorably,  to  posts  of  great  importance,  had  managed  to 
maintain  his  position,  and  as  he  advanced  in  the  approbation 
and  favor  of  his  highest  patrons,  never  forgot  his  old  friends,  or 
the  path  he  had  left  behind.  Indeed,  through  all  degrees  of  ab^ 
sence  and  separation,  he  laboured  pertinaciously  to  preserve  the 
most  complete  constancy  of  remembrance,  and  it  certainly  de* 
serves  to  be  remarked  that  in  his  coat  of  arms  though  adorned 
by  the  badges  of  several  orders,  he,  like  another  Willigis,  did 
not  disdain  to  perpetuate  the  tokens  of  his  early  life. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  formed  a  connection  with  Lata- 
TER.  Passages  of  my  "  Letter  of  a  Pastor  to  his  Colleagues" 
had  greatly  struck  him,  for  much,  of  it  agreed  perfectly  with 
his  own  views.  With  his  never.tiring  activity  our  corres- 
pondence soon  became  lively.  At  the  time  it  commenced  he 
was  making  preparations  for  his  larger  work  on  Physiognomy, 
—the  introduction  to  which  had  already  been  laid  before  the 
public.  He  called  on  all  the  world  to  send  him  drawings 
and  outlines,  and  especially  representations  of  Christ;  and, 
although  I  could  do  as  good  as  nothing  in  this  way,  he 
nevertheless  insisted  on  my  sending  him  a  sketch  of  the 
Saviour  such  as  I  imagined  him  to  look.  Such  demands  for 
the  impossible  gave  occasion  for  jests  of  many  kinds,  for  I 
had  no  other  way  of  defending  myself  against  his  peculiarities 
but  by  bringing  forward  my  own. 

The  number  of  those  who  had  no  faith  in  Physiognomy,  or^ 
at  least,  regarded  it  as  uncertain  and  deceitful,  was  very  great; 
and  several  who  had  a  liking  for  Lavater  felt  a  desire  to  try 
him,  and,  if  possible,  to  play  him  a  trick.  He  had  ordered  of 
a  painter  in  Frankfort,  who  was  not  without  talent,  the  profiles 
of  Feveral  well  known  persons.  Lavater's  agent  ventured  upon 
the  jest  of  sending  Bahrdt's  portrait  as  mine,  which  soon 
brought  back  a  merry  but  thundering  epistle,  full  of  all  kinds 
of  expletives  and  asseverations  that  this  was  not  my  picture, — 
together  with  everything  that  on  such  an  occasion  Lavater 
would  naturally  have  to  say  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of 
*  That  is  to  say,  a  native  of  one  of  the  Imperial  dties. 


IiATATSm. 


I^jRognomj.  My  tnie  likeness,  which  was  sent  afterwards, 
beaUowed  to  pass  more  readily,  but  even  here  the  opposition 
into  which  he  fell  both  witii  painters  and  with  individuals 
liiowed  itself  at  once.  The  former  could  never  work  for  him 
MtJiMy  and  sufficiently ;  the  latter,  whatever  excellences  they 
might  have,  came  always  too  for  ^rt  of  the  idea  which  he 
entertained  of  humanity  and  of  men  to  prevent  his  being  some- 
what repelled  by  the  special  characteristics  which  constitute 
the  personality  of  the  individual. 

The  conception  of  Humanity  which  had  been  formed  in 
bimself  and  in  his  own  humamty,  was  so  completely  akin  ta 
the  liring  image  of  Christ  whidi  he  cherishcKi  within  him, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  understand  how  a  man  could 
live  and  breathe  without  at  tiie  same  time  being  a  Christian. 
%  own  relation  to  the  Christian  religion  lay  merely  in  my 
sense  and  feeling,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  duit 
physical  affinity  to  which  Lavater  inclined.  I  was,  therefore, 
vexed  by  the  importunity,  witii  which  a  man  so  full  of  mind 
and  heeurt,  attacked  me,  as  weU  as  Mendelssohn  and  others, 
maintaining  that  every  one  must  either  become  a  Christian 
with  him,  a  Christian  of  his  sort,  or  else  that  one  must  bring 
Um  over  to  one's  own  way  of  thinking,  and  convince  him  of 
precisely  that  in  which  one  had  found  peace.  This  demand, 
so  directly  opposed  to  that  liberal  spirit  of  the  world,  to  which 
I  was  more  and  more  tending,  did  not  have  the  best  effect  upon 
me.  AH  unsuccessful  attempts  at  conversion  leave  him  who  naa 
been  selected  for  a  proselyte  stubborn  and  obdurate,  and  thia 
was  especially  the  case  with  me  when  Lavater  at  last  came 
out  with  the  hard  dilemma—"  Either  Christian  or  Atheist!'' 
Upon  this  I  declared  that  if  he  would  not  leave  me  my  own 
Christianity  as  T  had  hitherto  cherished  it,  I  could  readily 
decide  for  Atheism,  particularly  as  I  saw  that  nobody  knew 
predsely  what  either  meant. 

This  correspondence,  vehement  as  it  was,  did  not  disturb 
^  good  terms  we  were  on.  Lavater  had  an  incredible 
patience,  pertinacity,  and  endurance ;  he  was  confident  in  his 
^ry,  and,  with  his  determined  plan  to  propagate  his  con« 
actions  in  the  world,  he  was  willing  by  waiting  and  mild- 
liess  to  effect  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  force.  In 
short,  he  belonged  to  the  few  fortunate  men  whose  outward 
vocation  p^ecdy  harmonizes  with  the  inner  one,  and  whose 
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earliest  culture  coinci^Bng  in  all  points  with  their  subsequent 
pdxrsuitB,  gives  a  natural   deyelopment   to    their  faculties. 
Bom  with  the  most  de^cate  moral  susceptibilities,  he  had 
chosen  for  himself  the  clerical  profession.     He  received  the 
necessary  instruction,  and  dis^yed  various  talents,  but  with- 
out inclining  to  that  degree  of  culture  which  is  called  learned. 
He  also,  though  bom  so  long  before,  had,  like  ourselves,  been 
caught  by  the  spirit  of  Freedom  and  Nature  which  belonged  to 
the  time,  and  which  whispered  flatteringly  in  every  ear, ;« You 
ha^e  materials  and  solid  power  enough  within  yourself,  without 
much  outward  aid;  all  depends  upon  your  developing  them 
properly."    The  obligation  of  a  clergyman  to  work  upon  men 
morally,  in  flie  ordinary  sense,  and  reli^ously  in  the  higher 
seme,  fully  coincided  with  his  mental  tendencies.    His  marked 
impulse,  even  as  a  youth,  was  to  impart  to  others,  and  to  excite 
in  them,  his  own  just  and  pious  senliments,  and  his  favorite  oo- 
eapation  was  Ihe  observation  of  himself  and  of  his  fellow-men. 
The  former  was  &cilitated,  if  not  forced  upon  him,  by  an  in- 
ternal sensitiveness ;  the  latter  by  a  keen  giance,  which  could 
qinckly  read  the  outward  expression.     Still,  he  was  not  bom 
for  contemplation;  properly  speaking,  the  gift  of  conveying  his 
ideas  to  others  was  not  his.     He  felt  himself  rather,  with  all 
his  powers,  impelled  to  activity,  to  action ;  and  I  have  never 
kiiown  any  one  who  was  more  unceasingly  active  than  Lavater. 
But  because  our  inward  moral  nature  is  incorporated  in  out- 
ward conditions,  whether  we  belong  to  a  family,  a  class,  a  guild, 
a  city,  or  a  state,  he  was  obliged,  in  his  desire  to  influence 
others,  to  come  into  contact  with  all  these  external  things,  and 
to  set  them  in  motion.     Hence  arose  many  a  collision,  many 
an  entanglement,  especially  as  the  commonwealth  of  which  he 
"WES  by  birth  a  member  enjoyed,  under  the  most  precise  and 
accurately-defined  limits,  an  admirable  hereditary  freedom. 
The  republican  from  his  boyhood  is  accustomed  himself  to  think 
and  to  converse  on  public  affairs.    In  the  first  bloom  of  his  life 
the  youth  sees  the  period  approaching  when,  as  a  member  of  a 
free  corporation,  he  will  have  a  vote  to  give  or  to  withhold.    If 
he  wishes  to  form  a  just  and  independent  judgment,  he  must, 
befi>re  all  things,  convince  himself  of  the  worth  of  his  fellow 
citizens ;  he  must  learn  to  know  them;  he  must  inquire  into 
their  sentinients  and  their  capacities;  and  thus,  in  aiming  to 
r^ad  others,  he  becomes  intimate  with  his  own  bosom. 


11 

Jhki  wmii  dremavtaiieeB  La^ater  iras  eoAf  tndned,  and 
AiBksmessof  life  weetem  to  hw^  occupied  him  more  than  the 
^^cihogwBgeBand  tiie  analytic  entidflm,  which  is  not  onlj 
aiedtotfaatflUidy,  bat  is  itg  foundation  as  well  as  its  aim.  In 
liter  years,  nrhen  hm  attainnnents  and  his  views  had  reached  a 
boB^kss  compreheiisiTeness,  he  frequently  said,  both  in  jest 
ad  in  seriousness,  &at  he  was  nc^  a  learned  man.  It  is  pre- 
doly  to  this  want  of  deep  and  9€^  learmng,  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  fact  that  he  adhered  to  the  l^ter  of  tb»  Bible,  and 
ciai  to  the  tnmslaEtion,  and  Ibwd  m  it  nourishment,  and 
SBastance  enoa^  icac  all  that  he  sought  and  designed. 

Very  8oon,  however,  this  wele  of  action  in  a  corporation 
or  gsiid,  with  its  i^ow  movement,  became  too  narrow  for  the 
^TO  MEture  of  its  occupant.  For  a  youth  to  be  upright  is 
^  Afficadt,  and  a  pure  consdenoe  revolts  at  the  wrong  of 
^'Mi  it  is  ^£11  innooeiit.  The  oppressions  of  a  bailiff  {Land* 
^)  lay  plain  before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  but  it  was  by 
no  Beans  easy  to  bring  diem  to  justioe.  Lavater  having  as- 
8«Qat«d  a  Mend  -with  hhnself,  anonymously  threatened  the 
^%  bailiff.  The  matter  became  notcnious,  and  an  investiga- 
^  was  rendered  necessary.  The  criminal  was  punished,  but 
^  I^ompters  of  tiiis  act  of  justice  w^re  Uamed  if  not  abused. 
Itt*  well  ordered  state  even  the  right  must  not  be  brought 
about  in  a  wrong  way. 

On  a  tour  winch  Lavater  now  made  tharough  Germany,  he 
^w  into  coo^act  with  educated  and  right-thinking  men;  but 
«t  served  only  to  coixfirm  his  previous  thoughts  and  eonvic- 
t»n8,  and  on  his  xetum  honae  he  worked  from  his  own  re- 
^wrces  with  greater  freedom  than  ever.  A  noble  and  good 
^^  he  was  conscious  within  himself  of  a  lofty  conception  of 
'•^**?Mty,  and  wrhatever  in  experience  contradicts  such  a  con- 
J^^Ott, — all  tiie  undeniable  defects  i^ch  remove  every  one 
r^  perfectioii,  he  rec(mciled  by  his  idea  of  the  Divinity  whidi 
^  we  midst  of  ages  came  down  into  human  nature  in  order 
^*B^etdy  to  lestore  its  earlier  image. 

«>  BMich  by  way  of  pre&oe  on  the  tendencieB  of  this  emi- 
^'ttikiBan;  and  now  before  all  things,  for  a  bright  picture  of 
jw  Sleeting  and  personal  intercourse.  Our  correspondence 
"■*  iiot  lo^  been  carried  on,  when  he  announced  to  me  and 
^<rthew,  that  in  a  voyage -up  the  Rhine  i^iiidi  he  was  about 
»  undertafce,  l»e  would  «oon  vast  Fraookfoit^    Xmrnediately 
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there  arose  a  great  excitement  in  our  world;  all  were  corioiiiri 
to  see  so  remarkable  a  person;  many  hoped  to  profit  hy 
him  in  the  way  of  moral  and  religions  culture ;  the  sceptic^ 
prepared  to  distinguish  themselves  by  grave  objections ;  iii^ 
conceited  felt  sure  of  entangling  and  confounding  him  bV 
arguments  in  which  they  had  strengthened  themselves, — dn 
short,  there  was  everythmg,  there  was  all  the  fevor  and  dis- 
favor, which  awaits  a  distinguished  man  who  intends  to  meddle^ 
with  this  motley  world. 

Our  first  meeting  was  hearty;   we  embraced  each  otiier 
in  the  most  Mendly  way,  and  I  found  him  just  like  what  I 
had  seen  in  many  portraits  of  him.     I  saw  living  and  active 
before  me,  van  individual  quite  unique,  and  distinguished  in  a 
way  that  no  one  had  seen  before  or  will  see  again.     Lavater,' 
on  the  contrary,  at  the  first  moment,  betrayed  by  some  pecu- 
liar exclamations,  that  I  was  not  what  he  had  expected. 
Hereupon,  I  assured  him,  with  the  realism  which  had  been 
bom  in  me,  and  which  I  had  cultivated,  that  as  it  had  pleased 
God  and  nature  to  make  me  in  that  ^ishion  we  must  rest 
content  with  it.     The  most  important  of  the  points  on  which 
in  our  letters  we  had  been  far  fi:om  agreeing,  became  at 
once  subjects  of  conversation,  but  we  had  not  time  to  discuss 
them  thoroughly,  and  something  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
never  before  experienced. 

The  rest  of  us  whenever  we  wish  to  speak  of  afi^rs  of  the 
soul  and  of  the  heart,  ware  wont  to  withdraw  from  the  crowd.^ 
and  even  from  all  society,  because  in  the  many  modes  of 
thinking,  and  the  di£Eerent  degrees  of  culture  among  men,  it 
is  difficult  to  be  on  an  understanding  even  with  a  few.     But 
Lavater  was  of  a  wholly  difierent  turn;  he  liked  to  extend  his 
influence  as  far  as  possible,  and  was  not  at  ease  except  in  a 
crowd,  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed an  especial  talent,  based  on  his  great  skiU  in  physiog- 
nomy.    He  had  a  wonderful  facility  of  discriminating  persons 
and  minds,  by  which  he  quickly  understood  the  mental  state 
of  all  around  him.    Whenever  therefore  this  judgment  of  men 
was  met  by  a  sincere  confession,  a  true-hearted  inquiry,  he  was 
able,  from  the  abundance  of  his  internal  and  external  experi- 
ence, to  satisfy  every  one  with  an  appropriate  answer.     The 
deep  tenderness  of  his  look,  the  marked  sweetness  of  his  lips, 
and  even  the  honest  Swiss  dialect  which  was  heard  through  his- 


High  German,  with  many  other  things  that  distingmshed  him, 
ismediately  pkieed  aU  whom  he  addressed  quite  at  their  ease. 
fiv«i  the  slight  8to<^  in  his  carnage,  together  with  his  rather 
hoUow  chest,  eontribated  not  a  little  to  balance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  remainder  c^  the  company  the  weight  of  his  commanding 
piesence.  Towards  presumption  and  arrogance  he  knew  how 
to  ^m^>ftTi  himself  with  calmness  and  address,  for  while  seem- 
ing to  yield  he  would  suddenly  bring  forward,  like  a  diamond- 
diield,  some  grand  yiew,  of  which  his  narrow-minded  opponent 
woidd  never  have  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  so 
j^reeably  moderate  the  %ht  which  flowed  from  it,  duit  such 
men  felt  themselves  instructed  and  convinced, — so  long  at  least 
as  they  were  in  his  presence.  Perhaps  witii  many  the  impres- 
sion ocHitinued  to  operate  long  afterwards,  for  even  conceited 
men  are  also  kindly ;  it  is  only  necessary  by  gentle  influences 
to  80&en  the  hard  shell  which  encloses  the  friutftil  kernel. 

What  caused  him  the  greatest  pain  was  ihe  presence  of 
persons  whose  outward  uguness  must  irrevocably  stamp  ihem 
decided  enemies  of  his  theory  as  to  the  significance  of  forms. 
They  ciHnmonly  employed  a  considerable  amount  of  common 
sense  and  other  gifts  and  talents,  in  vehement  hostility  and 
patoy  doubts,  to  weaken  a  doctrine  which  appeared  oflbnsive 
to. their  self-love;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  one  so  mag- 
nanimous as  Socrates,  who  interpreted  his  &un-like  exterior  m 
&TOur  of  an  acquired  mondity.  To  Lavater  ihe  hardness,  tiie 
obduracy  of  such  antagonists  was  horrible,  and  his  opposition 
was  not  free  from  passion ;  just  as  the  smelting  fire  must  attack 
the  resisting  ore  as  somethmg  troublesome  and  hostile. 

in  such  a  case  a  ccmfidential  conversation,  such  as  might 
appeal  to  our  own  cases  and  experience,  was  not  to  be  thought 
<k;  however  I  was  much  instructed  by  observing  the  manner 
in  which  he  treated  men,— instructed,  I  say,  not  improved  by 
it,  for  my  position  was  wholly  different  frt>m  his.  He  that 
works  morally  loses  none  of  his  efforts,  for  there  comes  frt)m 
them  much  more  fruit  than  the  parable  of  the  Sower  too 
modestly  represents.  But  he  whose  labours  are  artistic,  fidls 
utterly  in  ev^ry  work  that  is  not  recognised  as  a  work  of  art. 
From  this  it  may  be  judged  how  impatient  my  dear  sympa- 
thizing readers  were  accustomed  to  make  me,  and  for  what 
rsasons  I  had  such  a  great  dislike  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  them.     I  now  Mt  but  too  vividly  the  difference  between 
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the  efieetiyeness  of  my  labors  and  those  of  Lwrater.  Hiar  pre- 
vafled,  while  he  was  present,  mine,  when  I  was  absent.  E^ery 
one  who  at  a  distance  was  dissatisfied  with  him  became  £as 
friend  when  they  met,  and  every  one  who,  judgins;  by  my  wcxd, 
ccmsidered  me  amiable,  found  himself  great^  deceived  wben 
he  came  in  contract  with  a  man  of  eohkiess  aad  reserve. 

Merk,  who  had  just  come  over  &om  Darmstadt,  {^ye^  liie 
part  of  Mephistdpheles,  eq>ecially  ridieuling  the  importaBi. 
ties  of  the  women.  As  som«  of  these  were  dosely  ezamaxnng 
the  apartments  which  had  been  set  apart  far  the  project, 
and,  above  aU,  his  bed-chamber,  the  wag  said  that  ^^Ute 
pious  souls  wished  to  see  where  they  had  laid  the  Lord." 
Nevertheless  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  wae  fiH-eed  to  let 
himself  be  exorcised.  Lips,  who  aeoompanied  Lavater,  dicw 
his  profile  as  ccnaopletely  and  sttecessfully  as  he  did  those  of 
other  men,  both  important  and  ummportant,  who  were  to  be 
heaped  together  in  &e  great  w<»rk  on  PhysiogBOBy. 

For  myself,  Lavater's  society  was  hi^y  influential  and  in- 
structive, for  hb  pnessing  ineitements  to  actioa  set  my  cahm, 
artistic,  contemplative  nature  into*  motton,  not  ind^d  to^  any 
advantage  at  the  moment,  beearuse  the  cirenmstances  did  bust  in. 
crease  the  distraction  whiich  had  already  laid  hold  of  me.  Still, 
so  many  things  were  talked  about  between  us,  as>to  give  rise  to 
ihe  most  earnest  deare  on  my  part  to  prokrag  the  discusBkiii. 
Accordingly  I  detenuned  to  accompany  iiimi  ^  he  went  to  iEnas, 
80  that,  ^ut  up  in  the  eaniage  and  s^MuraEted  from  the  wagkA, 
we  might  fireely  go  over  those  subject*  which  ky  neaxeertr  to 
both  our  hearts. 

Meanwhile  the  conversaitionft  betwees  Lavater  and  Franlein 
Von  Klettenberg  were  to*  me  exceedingly  intcoresting'  md 
profitable.  Here  two  decided  Christians  stood  in  contrast  to 
€ach  other^  and  it  was  quite  plain  hew  the  same  belief  neiay  take 
a  difierent  shape  according  to  the  sentim^kts  of  different  per- 
soni^  In  those  tolerant  times  it  was  oltien  eziough  repeated  that 
^very  man  hadhis  own  religion  and  his  own  mode  c^  worainpi. 
Although  I  did  not  maintajn  this  exactly,  I  could,  in  tl^  pre>- 
sent  case,  perceive  that  men  and  women  need  a  dif^ent 
Saviour.  Fraulein  Vcm  Klettenberg  looked  towards  hen  as 
to  a  lov^  to  whom  one  yields  oneself  without  reserve,  eo»- 
eentrating  all  joy  and  hc^  on  him  alone,  and  without  dottIM 
or  heffitatioii  eoaadiding  to  ham  the  desday  of  Hfe.    Lafvaler, 
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on  the  other  hand,  treated  his  as  a  friend,  to  be  imitated 
lovingly  and  without  enyy,  whose  merits  he  recognised  and 
Tabled  highly,  and  whom,  for  that  venr  reason,  he  stroye  to 
copy  and  even  to  equaL  What  a  difference  betweea  these 
two  tendencies^  which  in  general  exhibit  the  spirtual  ■•- 
oesnties  of  the  two  sexes!  Hence  we  may  perhaps  r^w* 
ine  &ct  that  men  of  more  delicate  feeling  have  so  often  tamed 
to  the  Mother  of  God  as  a  paragon  of  female  beauty  and  yirtat, 
and  like  Sannazaro,  have  dedicated  to  her  their  lives  and  taleaCi, 
occasionally  condescending  to  play  with  the  Divine  Infioit. 

How  my  two  friends  stood  to  each  other,  and  how  they  fidt 
towards  each  other,  I  gathered  not  only  from  cooversatioas  at 
which  I  was  present,  but  also  from  revelations  which  bodi 
made  to  me  in  private.  I  could  not  agreeentirelY  with  eithei; 
fin*  my  Christ  histd  also  taken  a  form  of  his  own,  m  aecordanao 
with  my  views.  Because  they  would  not  allow  mine  to  poM  at 
^  I  teased  them  with  all  sorts  of  paradoxes  and  exaggefs- 
tions,  and,  when  they  got  impatient,  left  them  with  a  jesu 

The  contest  between  knowledge  and  frdth  was  not  yet  the 
order  of  the  day,  but  the  two  words  and  the  ideas  ooonectBd 
with  them  occasionally  came  forward,  and  the  true  haters  of  the 
world  maintained  that  one  was  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  the 
other.  Accordingly  I  took  pleasure  in  declaring  in  fiivour  of 
both,  though  without  being  able  to  gain  the  assent  of  my  friends. 
In  Faith,  I  said,  everything  depends  on  the  &ct  of  believing; 
what  is  believed  is  perfectly  indifferent.  Faith  is  a  profound 
sense  of  security  for  the  present  and  future,  and  this  assoraafle 
springs  from  confidence  in  an  immense,  all-powerfrd,  and  lA- 
scmtable  Being.  The  firmness  of  this  confidence  is  the  oae 
grand  point ;  but  what  we  think  of  this  Being  depends  on  mar 
other  Acuities,  or  even  on  cixcumstanees,  and  is  wholly 
ind^erent.  Faith  is  a  holv  vessel  into  which  every  <me 
stands  ready  to  pour  his  ^clings,  his  understanding,  his 
imagmation  as  perfectly  as  he  can.  With  Knowledse  it  is 
^Krectiy  the  opposite.  There  the  point  is  not  whe&er  we 
bow,  but  what  we  know,  how  mudi  we  know,  and  how  well 
we  know  it.  Hence  it  comes  that  men  may  dilute  about 
knowledge  because  it  can  be  corrected,  widened,  and  com- 
tracted.  Ejiowledge  begina  with  the  particular,  is  endless 
and  formless,  can  never  be  all  comprehended,  or  at  least  tat 
dr^unily,  and  thus  remains  exactly  the  opposite  of  Faith«^ 
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Half  truths  of  this  kind,  and  the  errors  which  arise  from 

them  may,  when  poetically  exhibited,  be  exciting  and  enter- 
taining;  but  in  life  they  disturb  and  confuse  conversation. 
For  that  reason  I  was  glad  to  leave  Lavater  alone  with  all 
those  who  wished  to  be  edified  by  him  and  through  him,  a 
deprivation  for  which  I  found  myself  fully  compensated   by 
the  jomney  we  made  together  to  Ems.     Beautiful  summer 
weather  attended  us,  and  Lavater  was  gay  and  most  amiable. 
For  though  of  a  religious  and  moral  turn,  he  was  by  no  means 
narrow-minded,  and  was  not  immoved  when  by  the  events  of  life 
those  aroimd  him  were  excited  to  cheerfulness  and  gaiety.     HJe 
was  sympathizii^,  spirited,  witty,  and  liked  the  same  qualities 
in  others,  provided  that  they  were  kept  within  the  bounds  which 
his  delicate  sense  of  propriety  prescribed.    If  any  one  ventured 
further  he  used  to  clap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  by  a  hearty 
*^B%8ch guetr^  would  call  the  rash  man  back  to  good  manners. 
This  journey  afforded  me  instruction  and  inspiration  of  many 
kinds,  which,  however,  contributed  to  a  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter rather  than  to  the  government  and  cultm-e  of  my  own.  At 
Ems  I  saw  him  once  again,  surrounded  by  society  of  every  sort, 
and  I  went  back  to  Frankfort,  because  my  little  affairs  were  in 
such  a  state  that  I  could  scarcely  absent  myself  from  them  at  all. 
But  I  was  not  destined  to  be  restored  so  speedily  to  repose. 
Basedow  now  came  in  to  attract  me,  and  touch  me  on 
another  side.     A  more  decided  contrast  could  not  be  found 
than    that   between  these  two  men.     A  single  glance  at 
Basedow  showed  the  difference.     Lavater's  features  displayed 
themselves  with  openness    to   the    observer,  but   those  of 
Basedow  were  crowded  together  and    as   it    were   drawn 
inward.    Lavater's  eye,  beneath  a  very  wide  eyelid,  was  clear 
and  expressive  of  piety;  Basedow's  was  deep  in  his  head, 
small,  black,  sharp,  gleaming  from  under  bristly  brows,  while 
on  the  contrary,   Lavater's    frontal    bone   was    edged   with 
two  arches    of  the  softest  brown  hair.     Basedow's  strong, 
rough   voice,   quick,  sharp  expressions,  a  kind  of  sarcastic 
laugh,  a  rapid  change  of   subjects   in    conversation,   with 
other  peculiarities,  were  all  the  opposite  of  the  qualities  and 
manners  by  which  Lavater  had  spoiled  us.     Basedow  was 
also  much  sought  after  in  Frankfort,  and  his  great  talents  were 
admired,  but  he  was  not  the  man  either  to  edify  souls  or  to 
lead  them.     His  sole  office  was  to  give  a  better  cultivation  to 
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the  wide  field  he  bad  marked  oat  for  himselt  00  that 
Hmnanitj  might  afterwards  take  up  its  dwelling  in  it  witb 
greater  ease  and  accordance  with  natore;  but  to  this  end  he 
hastened  even  too  directly. 

I  could  not  altogether  acquiesce  in  his  plans,  or  even  get  ft 
dear  understanding  of  his  views.  I  was  of  course  pleased 
with  his  desire  of  making  all  instruction  living  and  natural; 
his  wish,  too,  that  the  ancient  languages  should  be  practised 
on  present  objects,  appeared  to  me  laudable,  and  I  ^adly 
acknowledged  all  that  in  his  project,  tended  to  the  promotioa 
of  activity  and  a  firesher  view  of  the  world.  But  I  was  dis- 
pleased that  the  illustrations  of  his  elementary  work,  were 
even  more  distracting  than  its  subjects,  whereas  in  the 
actual  v^orld,  possible  things  alone  stand  together,  and  for 
that  reason,  in  spite  of  all  variety  and  apparent  confusion,  the 
world  has  stiU  a  regularity  in  all  its  parts.  Basedow's  elemen* 
tary  work,  on  the  contrary,  sunders  it  completely,  inasmuch 
as  things  vfhich  in  the  world  never  are  combined,  are  here 
put  together  on  account  of  ihe  association  of  ideas;  and 
consequently,  the  book  is  witiiout  even  tiiose  palpable  metho- 
dical  advantages  which  we  must  acknowledge  in  the  similar 
work  of  Amos  Comenius. 

But  the  conduct  of  Basedow  vras  much  more  strange  and 
difficult  to  comprehend  than  his  doctrine.  The  purpose  or 
his  journey  was,  by  personal  influence,  to  interest  the  public 
in  his  philanthropic  enterprise,  and,  indeed,  to  open  not  only 
hearts  but  purses.  He  had  the  power  of  speaking  grand^ 
and  convincingly  of  his  scheme,  and  every  one  willingly 
conceded  what  he  asserted.  But  in  a  most  mexplicable  way 
he  pained  the  feelings  of  the  very  men  whose  assistance 
he  vdshed  to  gain;  nay,  he  outn^B;ed  them  unnecessarily, 
through  his  inability  to  keep  back  ms  opinions  and  fimcies 
on  reugious  subjects.  In  this  respect,  too,  Basedow  appeared 
the  very  opposite  of  Lavater.  While  the  latter  received 
the  Bible  literally,  and  with  its  whole  contents,  as  being-, 
word  for  word  in  force,  and  applicable  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  former  had  the  most  unquiet  itching  to  renovate 
everything,  and  to  remodel  both  the  doctrines  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church  in  conformity  with  some  odd  notions 
of  his  own.  Most  imprudently  he  showed  no  mercy  to  those 
coDcepticfns  which  come  not  immediately  from  the  Bl\A&,  but- 
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from    its    interpretdidon ;— ^  those    expiessions,   technio^ 
j^osophical  tenns^  or  sensUde  figures,  with  which  Councils 
l^d  Fathers  of  the  church  had  sousht  to  explain  the  ine:x:* 
pressible,  or  to  confute  heretics.      In  a  harsh  and  unwair* 
i^antable  way,  and  before  all  alike,  he  declared  himself  the  swoni 
e|iemy  of  the  Trinity,  and  would  never  desist  from  ai^iiTig 
against  this  imiTarsaUy  admitted  mystery.      I,  too,  had    "to 
differ  a  good  deal  from  this  kind  of  entertainment  in  private 
conversation,  and  was  compelled  again  and  again  to  listen,  to 
his  tirades  about  the  Hypostasis  and  Ousia,  as  well  as  tlie 
jProsopon,     To  meet  them  all  I  had  xeoourse  to  the  weapons 
of  parados,  and  soaring  even  above  the  fli^t  of  his  opinions, 
Ye^tured  to  oppose  his  rash  assertions  with  something  rasheir 
oi^  my  own.    This  gave  a  new  excitement  to  my  mind,  and 
a^  3^6dow  was  much  more  extensively  read,  and  had  more 
skill  in  the  fencing  tridks  of  disputation  than  a  follower  o£ 
n^iture  like  myself,  I  had  always  to  exert  myself  the  more, 
the  more  imp(H:tant  were  the  points  which  were  discussed' 
between  us. 

3uch  a  s{dendid  opportumty  to  exercise,  if  not  to  enlighten 
my  mind,  I  could  not  allow  to  pass  away  in  a  hurry.     I  pre- 
vsSled  on  my  father  and  friends  to  manage  my  most  pressing^ 
a£^s»  and  now  set  off  again  from  Frankfort  in  the  company 
of  Basedow.     But  what  a  difference  did  I  feel  when  I  recalled 
the  gentle  sjurit  which  breathed  from  Lavater !    Pure  him- 
selft  he  created  furound  him  a  pure  circle.     At  his  side  one 
became  like  a  maiden^  for  fear  of  presenting  before  him  any- 
thing repulsive.     Basedow,  on  the  contrary,  being  altogether 
al)j^rbed  in  himself,  could  not  pay  any  attention  to  his 
ejiterpal  appearance.    His  eeaseless  smoking  of  wretcbed 
tol^accQ  was  of  itself  extrem^y  disagreeable,  especially  as 
his^  pipe  was  no  sooner  out,  than  he  brought  forth  a  dirtily 
prepared  kind  of  tinder,  whidi  took  fire  quickly,  but  bad  a 
n^t  horrid  stench,  and  every  time  poisoned  the  air  insuffer- 
al^y  with  the  first  whiff.  ■  I  called  this  preparation  "The 
Bi^dovian  l%a%9llfrmgus,"  (Stink-schwamm)  and  declared  l^at 
it.  Qught  to  be  iutroduoed  into  Natural  History  under  this 
naii^e.    This  greatly  amused  him,  and  to  my  disgust  he 
mipitely  explaiuisd  the  hated  preparation,  taking  a  malicious 
pl^ure  in  my  aversion  from  it.     It  was  one  of  the  deeply 
routed;,  ^i'SAgi:^!^!^  peculiarities  of  this  admirably  gifted  man 


tbai  h&  was  fond  of  teasing,  and  would  sting  the  most  dis- 
paiBionate  persons.  He  conld  never  see  any  one  quiet,  but 
be  proToked  bim  with  mocking  irony,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  or 
pot  him  to  confusion  bj  an  unexpected  question,  and  laughed 
bitterly  wlien  be  bad  gained  his  end ;  yet  he  was  pleaded  when 
the  object  of  bis  jests  was  quick  enough  to  collect  himself, 
aod  gave  bim  a  retort. 

How  much  greater  was  now  my  longing  for  Lavater.  He, 
too,  seemed  to  be  rejoiced  when  he  saw  me  again,  and  confided 
to  me  much  that  he  had  learned,  especiaUy  in  reference  to  the 
various  characters  of  his  fellow-guests,  among  whom  he  had 
already  succeeded  in  making  many  friends  and  disciples.  For 
my  part  I  found  here  several  old  acquaintances,  and  in  those 
yAxnoa,  I  had  not  seen  fbr  many  years,  1  began  to  notice 
what  in  youth  long  remains  concealed  from  us,  namely,  that 
T^&D.  grow  old  and  women  change.  The  company  became 
more  numerous  every  day.  There  was  no  end  to  the  dancing, 
and,  as  in  the  two  principal  bath-houses,  people  came  into 
piefety  dose  contact,  the  familiarity  led  to  many  a  practical 
joke.  Onoe  I  disguised  myself  as  a  village  clergyman,  while 
aa  intimate  friend  took  the  character  of  his  wife;  by  our 
excessive  and  troublesome  politeness,  we  were  tolerably 
aaixising  to  the  elegant  society,  and  so  put  every  one  into 
good  humor.  Of  serenades  at  evening,  midnight  and  morning, 
there  vras  no  lack,  and  we  juniors  enjoyed  but  little  sleep. 

To  make  up  for  these  dissipations,  I  always  passed  a  part 
of  the  night  with  Basedow.  He  never  went  to  bed,  but 
dictated  vnihout  cessaticm.  Occasionally  he  cast  himself  on 
tbe  couch  and  slumbered,  while  his  amanuensis  sat  quietly^ 
pen  in  hand,  ready  to  continue  his  work  when  the  half 
awakened  aulhc^  shoidd  once  f^ain  give  free  course  to  his 
thoughts.  All  this  took  place  in  a  close  confined  chamber, 
Med  with  the  fumes  oi  tobaceo  and  the  odious  tinder.  As 
often  as  I  was  disengaged  ttofm  a  dance,  I  hastened  up  to 
Basedow,  who  was  ready  at  onee  to  speak  and  dispute  on  any 
questdon;  and  when  after  a  time,  I  harried  again  to  the 
haU-rpom,  before  I  had  closed  the  door  behind  me,  he  would 
resume  the  thread  of  his  essay  as  composedly  as  if  he  had 
been  engaged  with  nothing  else. 

:  We  dbo  made  together  many  excussions  into  the  neigh* 
b^koody  viidti^g  thie  ch^tesia,  espeoially  those  of  noble  kdies, 
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who  were  everywhere  more  inclined  than  the  men,  to  receive 
anything  that  made  a  pretence  to  intellect  and  talent.  At 
Nassau,  at  the  house  of  Frau  von  Stein,  a  most  estimable 
lady,  who  enjoyed  universal  respect,  we  foimd  a  large  com- 
pany. Frau  von  Laroche  was  likewise  present,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  young  ladies  and  children.  Here  Lavater  was 
doomed  to  be  put  to  many  a  physiognomical  temptation, 
which  consisted  mainly  in  our  seeking  to  palm  upon  him  the 
accidents  of  cultivation  as  original  forms,  but  his  eye  was  too 
sure  to  be  deceived.  I,  too,  was  called  on  as  much  as  ever 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  Sorrows  of  Werther,  and  to  name 
the  residence  of  Charlotte,  a  desire  which  I  declined  to  gra- 
tify, not  in  the  politest  manner.  On  the  other  hand  I  col- 
lected the  children  aroimd  me  in  order  to  tell  them  very 
wonderful  stories,  all  about  well  known  things,  in  which  I 
had  the  great  advantage,  that  no  member  of  my  circle  of 
hearers  could  ask  me  with  any  importunity  what  part  was 
truth  and  what  fiction. 

Basedow  affirmed  that  the  only  thing  necessary  was  a  better 
education  of  youth,  and  to  promote  tins  end  he  called  upon 
the  higher  and  wealthy  classes  for  considerable  contributions. 
But  hardly  had  his  reasoning  and  his  impassioned  eloquence 
excited,  not  to  say,  won  to  his  purpose,  the  sympathy  of  his 
auditors,  when  the  evil  ahti-trinitarian  spirit  came  upon  him, 
so  that  without  the  least  sense  of  where  he  was,  he  broke  forth 
into  the  sti'angest  discourses,  which  in  his  own  opinion  were 
highly  religious,  but  according  to  the  convictions  of  those 
ai*ound  him  highly  blasphemous.  All  sought  a  remedy  for 
this  evil;  Lavater,  by  gentle  seriousness,  I,  by  jests,  leading 
off  from  the  subject,  and  the  ladies  by  amusing  walks,  but 
harmony  could  not  be  restored.  A  Christian  conversation, 
such  as  had  been  expected  from  the  presence  of  Lavater,  a 
discoin*se  on  education,  such  as  had  been  anticipated  from 
Basedow,  and  a  sentimental  one,  for  which  it  was  thought 
I  should  be  ready — all  were  at  once  disturbed  and  destroyed. 
On  our  return  home,  Lavater  reproached  him,  but  I  punished 
him  in  a  humorous  way.  The  weather  was  warm,  and 
the  tobacco-smoke  had  perhaps  contributed  to  the  dry- 
ness of  Basedow's  palate ;  he  was  dying  for  a  glass  of  beer, 
and  seeing  a  tavern  at  a  distance  on  the  road,  he  eagerly 
ordered  the  coachman  to  stop  there.    But  just  as  he  was 
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diiring  up  to  the  door,  I  called  out  to  bim  loudly  and  impe- 
riouslj,  ^^Go  on!"  Basedow,  taken  by  surprise,  could  hanily 
^t  the  contrary  command  out  of  his  husky  voice.  I  urged 
the  coadunan  more  vehemently,  and  he  obeyed  me.  Basedow 
cttised  me,  and  was  ready  to  fidl  on  me  with  his  fists,  but  I 
pcpiied  to  him  w^  the  gwalctt  ocnnposure,  **  Father,  bo 
quiet!  You  ought  to  thank  me.  Luckily  you  didn't  see 
"^e  beer-sign !  It  was  two  triangles  put  together  across  each 
other.  Now  you  commonly  get  mad  about  one  triangle,  and 
if  you  had  set  eyes  on  two,  we  should  have  had  to  get 
jou  a  strait  jacket.*'  This  joke  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  im- 
moderate laughter,  in  the  intervab  of  which  he  scolded  and 
cursed  me,  while  Lavater  exercised  his  patience  on  both  the 
yoimg  fool  and  the  old  one. 

When  in  the  middle  of  July,  Lavater  was  preparing  to 
depart,  Basedow  thought  it  advantageous  to  join  him,  while  I 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  this  rare  society  that  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  give  it  up.  We  had  a  delightful  journey 
down  the  Lahn;  it  was  refreshing  alike  to  heart  and  scuhcs. 
At  the  sight  of  an  old  ruined  castle,  I  wrote  the  song  ''  Jlock 
mf  dem  alien  l%urme  stehV  (High  on  the  ancient  Turret 
stands),  in  Lips's  Album,  and  as  it  was  well  received,  I 
wrote,  after  my  evil  habit,  all  kinds  of  doggrel  rhymes 
and  comicalities  on  the  succeeding  pages,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  impi^ession.  I  rejoiced  to  see  the  magnificent 
Bhine  onoe  more,  and  was  delighted  with  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  who  had  never  before  enjoyed  this  splendid 
spectacle.  We  landed  at  Coblentz ;  wherever  we  went,  the 
crowd  was  very  great,  and  each  of  the  three  excited  interest 
«nd  curiosity.  Basedow  and  I  seemed  to  strive  which  could 
hehave  most  outrageously.  Lavater  conducted  himself  rati- 
onally and  with  judgment,  only  ho  coidd  not  conceal  his 
^vorite  opinions,  and  thus  with  the  best  designs  he  appeared 
very  odd  to  all  men  of  mediociity. 

Ihave  preserved  the  memory  of  a  strange  dinner  at  a  hotel 
m  Coblentz,  in  some  doggrel  rhymes,  which  will,  perhaps, 
«tand  with  all  their  kindred  m  my  New  Edition.  I  sat 
b^ween  Lavater  and  Basedow;  the  first  was  insti-ucting  a 
country  parson  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 

and  the  other  was  in  vain  endeavounng  to  prove  to  au 
obstinate  dancing  master,  that  baptism  was  an  obsolete  usage 
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not  calculated  for  our  timoe.     As  we  were  going  on  ^o 
Cologne,  I  'wrote  in  an  Album-r— 

As  though  to  Emmaus,  on  their  ride 

Stonning  they  might  be  seen; 
The  pr(^het8  sat  mi  either  side. 

The  world-<^iild  sat  between. 

Luckily  this  world-child  had  also  a  side  which  was  turned 
towards  the  heavenly,  and  which  was  now  to  be  moved  in  a 
way  whoUv  peculiar.  While  in  Ems  I  had  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  in  Cologne  we  should  find  the  brothers  Jacobi,  who  with 
other  eminent  men  had  set  out  to  meet  and  show  attention  to 
ov^  two  remarkable  travellers.  On  my  part,  I  hoped  for  for- 
giveness from  them  for  sundry  little  improprieties  which  had 
originated  in  the  great  love  of  mischief  that  Herder's  keen 
humor  had  excited  in  us.  The  letters  and  poems  in  whic)i 
Gleim  and  George  Jacobi  publicly  rejoiced  in  each  other,  had 
given  us  opportunity  for  all  sorts  of  sport,  and  we  had  not 
reflected  that  there  is  just  as  much  self-conceit  in  giving  paip 
to  others  when  they  are  comfoi-table,  as  in  showing  an  excess 
of  kindness  to  oneself  or  to  one's  Mends.  By  this  means,  a 
certain  dissension  had  arisen  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Bhine,  of  so  slight  importance,  however,  that  mediation  was 
easy.  For  this  the  ladies  were  particularly  adapted.  Sophia 
Laroche  had  already  given  us  the  best  idea  of  the  noble 
brothers.  Mademoiselle  Fahlmer,  who  had  come  to  Frankfort 
from  Diisseldorf,  and  who  was  intimate  with  their  circle,  hy 
the  great  tenderness  of  her  sympathies,  and  the  imcommon 
cultivation  of  her  mind,  furnished  an  evidence  of  the  worth  cjf 
the  society  in  which  she  had  grown  up.  She  gradually  put 
us  to  shame  by  her  patience  with  our  harsh  Upper  Saxon 
manner,  and  taught  us  forbearance  by  letting  us  leiel  that  we 
ourselves  stood  in  need  of  it.  The  true-heartednesa  of  the 
younger  sister  of  the  Jacobis,  the  gaiety  of  the  wife  of  Fritz 
Jacobi,  turned  our  minds  and  eyes  more  and  more  to  these 
regions.  The  latter  was  qualified  to  captivate  me  entirely ; 
possessed  of  a  correct  feeling  without  a  trace  of  sentiment 
tality,  and  with  a  lively  way  of  speaking,  she  was  a  fine 
Netherlands'  woman,  who  without  any  expression  of  sensu,- 
ality,  by  her  robust  nature  called  to  mind  the  women  of 
Eubens.     Both  these  ladies,  in  longer  and  shorter  visits  a^ 
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Fnnkfort^  had  formed  the  doeest  alliaiice  with  my  nster,  tmd 
had  expanded  and  enlivened  the  severe,  stiff,  and  somewhat 
lovdess  nature  of  Cornelia.  Thus  I>uatdd<»f  and  PempeUbrt 
had  interested  our  minds  and  hearts,  even  in  Frankfiirt. 

Accordingly  our  first  meeting  in  Cdogne  was  at  once  frank 
and  confidential,  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  ladies  had  not 
been  without  its  influence  at  h^e.  I  was  not  now  treated, 
as  hitherto  on  the  journey,  as  the  mere  misty  tail  of  the  two 
great  comets;  all  around  paid  me  porticiUar  attention^  and 
showed  me  abundant  kindness,  which  they  also  seemed  in- 
clined to  receive  from  me  in  return.  I  was  weary  of  wj 
previous  follies  and  impertinences,  behind  which,  in  truths  I 
only  hid  my  impatience,  to  find  during  the  iommey  so  little 
care  taken  to  satisfy  my  heart  and  scmL  Hence,  what  was 
within  me,  burst  out  like  a  torrent,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  I  recollect  so  little  of  individual  events.  The 
fiiou^ts  we  have  had,  the  pictures  we  have  seen,  can  be 
again  called  up  before  the  mind  and  the  imagination ;  but  the 
heart  is  not  so  c(»nplaisant ;  it  will  not  repeat  its  agreeaUe 
emotions.  And  least  of  all  are  we  Me  to  recall  moments 
of  entiiusiasm ;  they  oome  upon  us  unprepared,  and  we  jiM 
to  them  unconsciously.  For  this  reason,  others,  who  observe 
us  at  such  moments  have  a  better  and  dearer  insight  into  what 
passes  within  us,  than  we  ourselves. 

Beligious  ocmversations  I  had  hitherto  gently  declined;  to 
|dain  questions,  I  had  not  unfrequenUy  replied  with  harshness, 
because  they  seemed  to  me  too  narrow  in  comparison  with 
what  I  sou^t.  When  any  one  wished  to  force  upon  me  his 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  my  compositions,  but  especiatty 
when  I  was  afflicted  with  the  demands  of  common  sense,  and 
people  told  me  decidedly  what  I  ought  to  have  done  or  left 
undone,  I^got  out  oi  all  patience,  and  the  ccmversation  broke 
oJS^  or  crumbled  to  pieces,  so  that  no  one  went  away  with  a 
particularly  good  opinion  of  me.  It  would  have  been  mudi 
more  natiural  to  make  myself  gentle  and  friendly,  but  my 
feelings  would  not  be  schooled.  They  needed  to  be  expanded 
by  free  good  wiU  and  to  be  moved  to  a  surrender  by  sincere 
sympathy.  One  feeling  which  prevailed  greatly  with  me, 
and  couid  never  find  an  expressicm  odd  enough  for  itself, 
was  a  sense  of  the  past  and  present  together  in  one;  a 
phenom^ion  which  brought  something  spectral  into  the  pre« 
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-sent.  It  is  expressed  in  many  of  my  smaller  and  larger 
works,  and  always  has  a  beneficial  iiofiuence  in  a  poem, 
though,  whenever  it  began  to  mix  itself  up  with  actual  Hfe,  it 
must  have  appeared  to  every  one  strange,  inexplicable,  per- 
liaps  gloomy. 

Cologne  was  the  place  where  antiquity  had  such  an  incal- 

'Culable  effect  upon  me.     The  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  (for  an 

unfinished  work  is  like  one  destroyed)  called  up  the  emotions 

i»  which   I  had  been  accustomed  at  Strasburg.      Artistic 

-considerations  were  out  of  the  question. ;   too  much  and  too 

little  was  given  me ;  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  help  me 

out  of  the  labyrinth  of  what  was  performed  and  what  was 

pr(^>psed,  of  the  fact  and  the  plan,  of  what  was  built  and 

what    was  only  designed,  as  our  industrious,  persevering 

^ends  nowadays  are  ready  to  do.     In  company  with  others 

I  did  indeed  admire  its  wonderful  chapels  and  columns,  but 

when  alcme  I  always  gloomily  lost  myself  in  this  world-edifice, 

thus  checked  in  its  creation  while  far  fix)m  complete.     Here, 

too,  was  a  great  idea  never  realized !     It  would  seem,  indeed, 

as  if  the  architecture  were  there  only  to  convLuce  us  that  by 

many  men,  in  a  series  of  years,  nothing  can  be  accomplished, 

•and  that  in  art  and  in  deeds  only  that  is  achieved  which,  like 

Minerva,  springs  fuU-grown  and  armed  fi-om  the  head  of  its 

inventor.  * 

At  these  moments,  which  oppressed  more  than  they  cheered 
my  heart,  I  little  thought  that  the  tenderest  and  feiirest 
amotion  was  in  store  for  me  near  at  hand.  I  was  persuaded 
to  visit  Jappach's  house,  and  here  all  that  I  had  been  wont  to 
form  for  myself  in  my  mind  came  actually  and  sensibly 
i)efore  my  eyes.  This  family  had  probably  long  ago  become 
•extinct,  but  on  the  ground  floor  wluch  opened  upon  a  gai-den, 
we  found  everything  unchanged.  A  pavement  of  brownish 
red  tHes,  of  a  rhomboidal  form  regularly  laid,  carved  chairs 
with  embroidered  seats  and  high  backs,  flap-tables,  metal 
chandeliers  curiously  inlaid,  on  heavy  feet,  an  immense  fire- 
place with  its  appropriate  utensils,  everything  in  harmony 
with  those  early  times,  and  in  the  whole  room  nothing  new, 
nothing  belonging  to  the  present  but  ourselves.  But  what 
more  &an  all.  heightened  and  completed  the  emotions  thus 
4strangely  excited,  was  a  large  family  picture  over  the  fire- 
^^lace.    There  sat  the  former  wealthy  inhabitant  of  this  abode 
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sunoimded  by  his  wife  and  children,— there  were  thej  in  all 
the  freshness  of  life,  and  as  if  of  yesterdaj,  or  rather  of 
to-day,  and  yet  all  of  tliem  had  passed  away.  Theee  young, 
round-cheeked  children  had  grown  old,  and  but  for  this  clerer 
likeness,  not  a  trace  of  them  would  haye  remained.  How  I 
acted,  how  I  demeaned  myself^  when  oyeroome  by  these  im- 
pressions I  cannot  say.  The  lowest  depths  of  my  human 
affections  and  poetic  sensibilities  were  laid  bare  in  the  bound- 
less stirring  of  my  heart ;  all  that  was  good  and  loying  in  my 
soul  seem^  to  open  and  break  forth.  In  that  moment  with^ 
out  further  probation  or  debate,  I  gained  for  life  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  those  eminent  men. 

As  a  result  of  this  union  of  soul  and  intellect,  in  which  all 
that  was  Hying  in  each  came  forth  upon  his  lips,  I  offered  to 
recite  my  newest  and  most  fityorite  ballads.  *'  Der  Konig  wm 
Thuk;'  (The  king  of  Thule,)  and  "jE*  uw  «n  Bubejrech 
gmug,"  (There  was  a  rascal  bold  enough*,)  had  a  good 
effect,  and  I  brought  them  forth  with  more  feeling  as  my 
poems  were  still  bound  to  my  heart,  and  as  they  seldom 
passed  my  lips.  For  in  the  presence  of  persons,  who  I  feared 
could  not  sympathize  with  my  tender  sensibility,  I  felt  re- 
stiamed;  and  frequently,  in  the  midst  of  a  recitation,  I  haye 
become  confused  and  could  not  get  right  again.  How  often 
for  that  reason  haye  I  been  accused  of  wmulness,  and  of  a 
strange,  whimsical  disposition ! 

Although  poetic  composition,  just  then,  mainly  occupied 
ine  and  exactly  suited  my  temperament,  I  was  still  no  stranger 
to  reflection  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  Jacobi's  tendency  to 
the  unfathomable,  which  was  so  original,  and  so  much  in 
accordance  with  his  nature,  was  most  welcome  and  agree- 
able to  me.  Here  no  controyersy  arose,  neither  a  Christian 
one,  as  with  Layater,  nor  a  didactic  one,  as  with  Basedow. 
The  thoughts  which  Jacobi  imparted  to  me  flowed  immedi- 
^y  from  his  heart.  How  profoimdly  was  I  moyed  when  in 
iinlunited  confidence,  he  reyealed  to  me  eyen  the  most  hidden 
longings  of  his  soul!  From  so  amazing  a  combination  of 
mental  wants,  passion,  and  ideas,  I  could  only  gather  pre- 
seatiments  of  wnat  might,  perhaps,  afterwards  grow  more  ciear 

*  The  title  of  the  poem  is  '*  Der  nntreae  Knabc,"  (The  Faithless  Bey), 
<iui  m  the  first  line  of  it,  ai  puhlished  in  Gothe's  collected  works, 
''Kuabe"  wiU  be  found  instead  of  *' Babe"— Trans. 
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to  .me.  Happily,  I  had  already  prepared  if  not  fiilly  culti- 
vated myself  on  this  side,  having  in  some  degree  appropriated 
the  thoughts  and  mind  of  an  extraordinary  man,  and  thouglx 
my  study  of  him  had  been  incomplete  and  hasty,  I  i^as 
yet  alreadly  conscious  of  imp<»tant  influences  derived  firom. 
this  source.  This  mind,  which  had  worked  upon  me  thus  de- 
cisively, and  whidi  was  destined  to  affect  so  deeply  my  whi^e 
mode  of  thinking,  was  Sftnoza.  After  looking  through  the 
world  in  vain,  to  find  a  means  of  developm^it  for  my  Strang 
nature,  I  at  last  fell  upon  the  Ethics  of  this  philosopher.  0£ 
what  I  read  out  of  the  work,  and  of  what  I  read  into  it,  I  can 
give  no  account.  Enough  that  I  found  in  it  a  sedative  £or 
my  passions,  and  that  a  free,  wide  view  over  the  sensible  and 
moral  world,  seemed  to  open  before  me.  But  what  especially 
riveted  me  to  him,  was  the  utter  disinterestedness  wbic^ 
shone  forth  in  his  every  sentence.  That  wond^ul  senti- 
ment, *'  He  who  truly  loves  God  must  not  desire  God  to  love 
him  in  return,"  together  with  all  ^e  preliminary  propositicHKS 
on  which  it  rests,  and  all  the  consequences  that  follow  &om 
it,  filled  my  whole  mind.  To  be  disinterested  in  everything, 
but  the  most  of  all  in  love  and  friendship,  was  my  highest 
desire,  my  maxim,  my  practice,  so  that  that  subsequent  hasty 
saying  of  mine,  "  If  I  love  thee  what  is  that  to  thee?"  -^ras 
spoken  right  out  of  my  heart.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  here  that  the  closest  unions  are  l^ose  of  opposites. 
The  all-composing  calmness  Of  Spinoza  was  in  strikmg  con- 
trast with  my  all-disturbing  activity ;  his  mathematical  method 
was  the  direct  oj^dte  of  my  poetic  humour  and  my  way  of 
writing,  and  that  very  precision  which  was  thought  ill-adapted 
to  moral  subjects,  made  me  his  enthui^a^c  disciple,  his  most 
decided  woi^ipper.  Mind  and  heart,  imderstanding  and 
sense,  sought  each  other  witii  an  eager  i^Snitj,  binding  toge- 
ther the  most  difi^ent  natures. 

At  this  time,  however,  all  within  was  fermenting  and 
seething  in  the  first  action  and  reaction.  Fritz  Jacobi,  the 
first  whom  I  suffered  to  look  into  the  chaos,  and  whose  natuze 
was  also  toiling  in  its  own  extreme  depths,  heartily  received 
-my  confidence,  responded  to  it,  and  endeavored  to  lead  me  to 
his  own  opinions.  He,  too^  felt  an  unspeakable  mental  want; 
he,  too,  did  not  wish  to  have  it  appeased  By  outward  aid,  bat 
aimed  at  development  saad  illuminaticm  from  within.     I  could 
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itot  comprafaend  what  he  commuiueated  to  me  of  th«  titt^ 
of  hiA  mind,  so  much  the  less  indeed,  because  I  could  £«rm  no 
idea  as  to  my  own.  Still,  as  he  was  &r  in  advance  of  me  in 
philosophical  thought,  aud  even  in  the  study  of  Spinoza,  he 
endeavored  to  guide  and  enlighten  my  obscure  efforts.  Such 
a  purely  intellectual  relationship  was  new  to  me,  and  excited 
a  passionate  longing  for  further  communion*  At  nig^t,  after 
we  had  parted  and  retired  to  our  chambers,  I  often  sou^t 
him  again.  With  the  moonlight  trembling  over  the  Inroad 
Rhine,  we  stood  at  the  window,  and  revelled  in  that  full 
interchange  of  ideas  which  in  such  splendid  minnents  of 
confidence  swells  forth  so  abundantly. 

StiU,  of  the  unspeakable  joy  of  those  moments  I  can  now 
give  no  account.  Much  more  distinct  to  my  mind  is  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  hunting-seat  of  Bensberg,  which,  lying  on  th& 
light  shore  of  the  Rhine,  commanded  the  most  splenndid  pro- 
spect. What  delighted  me  beyond  measure  was  the  decora- 
tions of  the  walls  by  Weenix.  They  represented  a  large  open 
hall  surrounded  by  columns,  at  the  foot  of  these,  as  if  fbnmng 
the  plinth,  lay  all  &e  animals  that  the  chase  can  furnish  skilfully 
arranged,  and  over  these  again  the  eye  ranged  over  a  wide 
landscape.  The  wonderful  artist  had  expended  his  whole  skill 
in  giving  life  to  these  lifeless  creatures.  In  the  delineation  of 
liieir  widely  varying  coats,  the  Imstles,  hair,  or  feathers,  vnth 
the  antlers  and  claws,  he  had  equalled  nature,  while,  in  the 
effect  produced,  he  had  excelled  her.  When  we  had  admired 
these  works  of  art  sufficiently,  as  a  whole,  we  were  led  to 
reflect  on  the  ha.ufiliiig  by  which  such  pictures,  combining  so 
much  spirit  and  mechanical  skill,  were  produced.  We  could 
not  imderstand  how  they  could  be  created  by  the  hands  of 
man,  or  by  any  of  his  instruments.  The  pencil  was  not  suffi- 
cient; pecidiar  preparations  must  be  supposed  to  make  saoti 
variety  possible.  Whether  we  came  close  to  them,  or  with- 
drew to  a  distance,  our  astonislunent  was  equal;  the  causi^ 
was  as  wonder^  as  the  effect. 

Our  further  journey  up  the  Rhine  was  happy  and  for^ 
tonate.  The  widening  of  the  river  invites  the  mind  to 
expand  itself  likewise,  and  to  look  into  the  distance^  We 
arrived  at  Diisseldorf,  and  &om  thenoe  came  to  Pempelfort,  a 
most  delightful  and  beautiful  resting-place,  wliere  a  spacious 
mansion,  opening  upon  extensive  md  weU-kept  gardens,  col- 
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lected  togfether  a  thougliM  and  refined  circle.  The  members 
of  the  femily  were  numerous,  and  strangers,  who  found 
abundant  enjoyment  in  so  rich  and  agreeable  a  neighbour- 
hood were  never  wanting. 

In  the  Diisseldorf  gallery  my  predilection  for  the  Flemish 
school  found  plentiful  nourishment.  There  were  whole  halls 
-filled  with  these  yigorous,  sturdy  pictures,  brilliant  with  a 
fulness  of  nature ;  and,  if  my  judgment  was  not  enlarged,  my 
store  of  knowledge  was  enriched  and  my  love  for  art  con- 
firmed. 

The  beautiM  composure,  contentment,  and  firmnes6,  which 
marked  the  leading  character  of  this  family  circle,  quickly 
Tnanifested  themselves  to  the  observant  eye  of  the  thoughtful 
^est,  who  could  n,ot  fail  to  perceive  that  a  wide  sphere  of 
influences  had  here  its  centre.  The  activity  and  opulence 
of  the  neighboring  cities  and  villages  contributed  not  a  little 
to  enhance  this  feeling  of  inward  satisfaction.  We  visited 
Elberfeld,  and  were  delighted  with  the  busy  aspect  of  so 
many  flourishing  manufactories.  Here  we  fell  in  again  with 
our  fiiend  Jimg,  commonly  known  as  Stilling,  who  had  gone 
even  to  Coblentz  to  meet  us;  and  who  always  had  his  faith 
in  God  and  his  truth  towards  men,  as  his  most  precious  at- 
tendants. Here  we  saw  him  in  his  own  circle,  and  took 
pleasure  in  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, who,  though  occupied  with  earthly  gain,  did  not  leave 
the  heavenly  treasures  out  of  view.  The  sight  of  this  indus- 
ixious  region  was  satisfactory,  because  its  prosperity  was  the 
result  of  order  and  neatness.  In  the  contemplation  of  these 
things  we  passed  happy  days. 

When  I  returned  to  my  Mend  Jacobi,  I  enjoyed  the  rap- 
turous feeling  springing  firom  a  \mion  of  the  innermost  soul. 
We  were  bolh  inspired  by  the  liveliest  hope  of  an  influence 
in  common,  and  I  urgently  pressed  him  to  make  an  exhi- 
bition in  some  striking  form  or  other  of  all  that  was  acting 
and  moving  mthin  him.  This  was  the  means  by  which  I  had 
escaped  firom  many  perplexities,  and  I  hoped  that  it  would 
relieve  him  also.  He  did  not  object,  but  imdertook  the  task 
with  zeal,  and  how  much  that  is  good,  and  beautiful,  and 
-consolatory,  has  he  accomplished!  And  so,  at  last,  we 
parted  with  the  happy  feeling  of  eternal  amion,  and  wholly 
without  a  presentiment  that  our  labors  would  assume  the 
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(^^podte  directions,  which,  in  the   oonne  of  life,  they  so 
markedly  took. 

Whatever  else  occurred  to  me  on  the  return  down  the  Rhine 
has  altogether  vanished  from  my  memory,  partly  because  the 
second  impressions  of  natural  objects  are  wont,  in  my  mind, 
to  be  mingled  with  the  first;  and  partly  because,  with  my 
thoughts  turned  inwardly,  I  was  endeavouring  to  arrange  the 
Taried  exp^aice  I  on  myself  had  gained,  and  to  work  up 
what  bad  affected  me.  C>f  one  important  result,  as  it  im- 
pelled me  to  creative  efforts,  which  kept  me  occupied  for  a 
kmg  time,  I  will  now  speak. 

With  my  lawless  disposition,  with  a  life  and  acti<m  so  aim- 
less and  purposeless,  the  observation  could  not  long  escape 
me  that  Lavater  and  Basedow  employed  intellectual  and  even 
8|mitual  means  for  earthly  ends.  It  so<m  struck  me,  who 
spent  my  talents  and  my  da3rs  <m  no  object  whatever,  that 
these  two  men,  while  aideavoring,  to  prf«ch  their  doctrines, 
to  teach  and  to  convince,  had  each  in  his  own  way,  certain 
news  in  the  background— the  advancement  of  which  was,  to 
them,  of  great  consequence.  Lavater  went  to  work  gently 
and  prudently,  Basedow  vehemently,  rudely,  and  even  awk- 
wardly; but  both  were  so  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  their 
&vorite  schemes  and  undertakings,  and  their  mode  of  prose- 
cuting them,  that  so  far  all  were  compelled  to  look  upon  them 
as  men  of  sincerity,  and  to  love  and  to  honor  them  as  such. 
In  praise  of  Lavater  especially,  it  could  be  said  that  he 
actually  had  higher  objects,  and,  if  he  acted  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  it  was  in  the  belief  that  the  end  would 
haUow  the  means.  As  I  observed  them  both,  nay,  indeed 
frankly  told  them  my  opinions  and  heard  theirs  in  return,  the 
thought  arose  in  me  that  eveiy  highly-gifted  man  is  caUed 
upcm  to  diffuse  whatever  there  is  of  divine  within  him.  In 
attempting  this,  however,  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  rough 
world,  and,  in  order  to  act  upon  it,  he  must  put  himself  on 
the  same  level.  Thus,  in  a  great  measure  he  compromises 
his  high  advantages,  and  finally  forfeits  them  altogether. 
The  heavenly,  the  eternal,  is  buried  in  a  body  of  earthly 
designs,  and  hurried  with  it  to  the  fate  of  the  transient. 
Prom  this  point  of  view  I  now  regarded  the  career  of  these 
two  men,  and  they  seemed  to  me,  worthy  both  of  honor  and 
of  compassion ;  for  I  thought  I  could  foresee  that  each  would 
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be  G09n|>el]ed  to  sacrifice  the  higher  to  the  low^.     As    I 
pursued  this  reflection  to  the  farthest  extremity,  and  looked 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  narrow  experience  for  similar  cases 
i&  history,  the  plan  occurred  to  me  of  taking  the  life  of 
Mahomet,  i^om  I  had  never  been  able  to  think  an  impostor, 
ftfr  a  dramodo  exhibidon  of  those  courses  which  in  actual 
Isfe^  I  was  strongly  ccmvinced,  inrariably  lead  to  ruin  macb. 
more  than  to  good.     I  had  i^ortly  before  read  with  great 
inter^t,  and  studied  the  life  of  the  Eastern  Prophet,  and  was 
therefore  tcderably  prepared  when  the  thought  occurred  to 
me.    The  sketch  approached  on  the  wlmle  to  ihe  regular  form 
to  which  I  was  again  inclining,  although  I  still  used  in  mode- 
ration the  liberty  gained  for  &&  stage,  and  arranged  time  and 
■piace  according  to  my  own  pleasure.    The  piece  began  with 
Mahomet  alcme  under  the  open  sky,  singing  a  hymn.     In  it 
lie  adores  first  of  aU  the  mnumerftble  stars  as  so  many  gods ; 
but  as  ihe  Mendly  star,  Gad  (our  Jupiter)  rises,  he  ctS^  to 
him,  as  the  king  of  the  stars,  exchisiTe  adoration.     Not  long 
after  the  moon  ascmb  the  horizon,  and  wins  the  eye  ana 
heart    of   the    worshipper,  who,    presently    refreshed    and 
strefigthened  by  the  dawnii^  sun,  is  called  upon  for  new 
praises.    But  these  changing  |Aenomena,  however  deUghtftd, 
are  still  unsatisfiictory  and  the  mind  feds  that  it  must  rise 
yet  above  itself.     It  mounts,  therefore,  to  God,  the  Only, 
Eternal,  Infinite,  to  whom  all  these  splendid  yet  limited 
(features  owe  their  existence.    I  composed  this  hymn  with 
great  delight ;  it  is  now  lost,  but  might  easily  be  restored  for 
the  purpose  of  a  cantata,  and  would  commend  itself  to  the 
m^usical  ccMnposer  by  the  variety  of  its  expression.     It  wouM, 
however,  be  necessary  to  imagine  it  stmg,  acc(»*ding  to  the 
original  plan,  by  the  conductop  of  a  caravan  with  his  family 
and  tribe;   and  thus  the  alternation  of  the  voices,  and  the 
strength  of  the  chorus,  would  be  provided  for. 

After  Mahomet  has  thus  converted  himself,  he  imparts 
these  feelings  and  sentiments  to  his  firknds.  His  vnfe  and 
AU  become  his  disciples  without  reserve.  In  the  second  act, 
he  jealously  attempts,  supported  by  t^e  still  more  ardent  AU, 
to  propagate  this  £uth  in  the  tribe.  Assent  and  opposition 
foUow  the  variety  of  character.  The  contest  begins,  the 
staiie  becofues  vio^nt^  and  Mahomet  is  compeUed  to  fiee. 
I^  the  third  a€%  he  defeats  his  enemies,  and  making  hi4 
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religion  the  public  one,  purifies  the  Kaaba  from  idols ;  but,  as 
all  this  cannot  be  done  by  power,  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
cunniDg.  What  in  his  character  is  earthly  increases  and 
extends  itself;  the  divine  retires  and  is  obscured.  In  the 
fourth  act,  Mahomet  pursues  his  conquests,  his  doctrine  be- 
ctees  ft  pretence  xataer  than  aa  end;  all  eonoeirable  meaa* 
must  be  eaaployed,  and  barbanties  beeome  abundaai.  A 
mtuKo,  iphose  hmabaiid  has  been  pot  to  death  by  liakanef  a 
Older,  poiaons  hkm,  '  In  the  filth  act,  he  feela  that  ha  k 
poisoned.  His  great  raknnpwi,  the  return  to  hiBMflf,  and  to 
a  bicker  aense,  inake  him  worthy  of  admiratko.  He  pnxifiea 
his  doetrine,  ^ataWdies  his  kingdom,  and  diea. 

Bach  was  ihe  sketch  of  a  imk  which  kng  oecnpied  my 
nund,  far  usMdfy  I  was  obliged  to  have  tiie  materials  in  my 
head,  before  I  commenced  the  eaceoution.  I  meant,  to  repre- 
ss the  power  wbidi.  geuua  exerciaea  oper  men  l^  diaraloler 
and  int^eet,  and  what  are  its  gaina  and  loaaes  in  the  peo- 
ceiB.  SeToad  of  the  aoogs,  to  be  inlioduoed  in  the  dnona, 
were  cerapooed  beforehaad;  all  thai  lemaina  of  them,  how- 
erer,  is  what  stands  among  my  poema  under  the  title  *^  J/oAa- 
nw^*«  Gwcmt^y*  (Mahomet's  Stmg).  Aeeotding  to  the  plan« 
this  was  to  be  sung  by  AH  in  honor  of  his  master,  at  the 
%he8t  point  of  hia  sucoess,  just  before  tha  dianged  aspect  of 
^;&irs  resulting  fxoBk  the  poiaon.  I  recdkct  also  the  out- 
H&es  of  sereral  seenes,  bat  the  ezplaaation  of  them  heea 
wsold  lead  me  too  hx. 
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Fboic  tliese  manifold  dissipations,  which,  however,  generally 
gave  occasion  for  serious,  and  even  religious  reflections,  <  I 
always  returned  to  my  noble  friend,  Fraulein  yon  Klettenb^*g^ 
whose  presence  calmed,  at  least  for  a  moment,  my  stormy 
and  undirected  impulses  and  passions,  and  to  whom  next  to 
my  sister, .  I  liked  best  to  communicate  designs  like  that  I 
have  just  spoken  of.  I  might,  indeed,  have  perceived  that 
her  health  was  constantly  &iling,  but  I  concealed  it  from 
myself,  and  this  I  was  the  better  able  to  do  as  her  cheerful- 
ness increased  with  her  illness.  She  used  to  sit,  neatly 
dressed,  in  her  chair  at  the  window,  and  kindly  listened  to  the 
narratives  of  my  little  expeditions  as  well  as  to  what  I  read 
aloud  to  her.  Often,  too,  I  made  sketches,  in  order  to  make 
her  understand  the  better  the  description  of  the  places  I  had 
seen.  One  evening,  1  had  been  recalling  to  my  mind  many 
different  images ;  when  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  she 
and  all  aroimd  her  appeared  before  me,  as  if  transfigured,  and 
I  could  not  refrain  from  making  a  drawing  of  her  and  of  the 
surroimding  objects  in  the  chamber,  as  well  as  my  poor  skill 
permitted.  In  tHe  hands  of  a  skilful  artist  like  Kersting  it 
would  have  made  a  beautiful  picture.  I  sent  it  to  a  fair 
Mend  at  a  distance,  and  added  a  song  as  commentary  and 
supplement : 

In  this  magic  glass  reflected 
See  a  vision,  mild  and  blessed; 

By  the  wing  of  God  protected. 

See  our  friend,  while  suffering,  rest. 

Mark,  how  her  endeavours  bore  her 
Prom  life's  waves  to  realms  above  ^ 

See  thine  image  stand  before  her. 
And  the  God,  who  died  from  love. 

Feel  what  I,  amid  the  floating 
Of  that  heavenly  ether,  knew ; 

When  the  first  impression  noting. 
Hastily  this  sketch  I  drew. 
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Ilioa^  in  tiiese  stanzas,  as  had  olten  happened  before,  I 
opressed  myself  as  **  a  stranger  and  foreigner/'  in  short,  as 
a  heathen,  she  did  not  take  offence  at  it.  On  the  contrary, 
dbe  affiored  me  that  in  so  doing  I  pleased  her  much  more  than 
'wh&i  I  attempted  to  employ  the  Christian  terminology,  which 
tomehow  I  could  nerer  apply  correctly.  Indeed,  it  had  be- 
come a  standing  custom  with  me,  wheneyer  I  reed  to  her 
aosstonary  intdligence,  which  she  was  always  fond  of  listen- 
ing to,  to  take  the  part  of  the  Pagans  against  the  missionaries, 
and  to  pndae  their  old  condition  as  preferable  to  their  new 
(nae.  Still  she  was  ever  gentle  and  Mendly,  and  seemed  not 
to  haye  the  least  fear  about  me  or  my  salvation. 

My  gradual  alienation  from  her  creed  arose  from  the  ihct 
that  I  had  laid  hold  of  it  at  first  with  too  givat  seal,  with 
{ttssioiiate  love.  Ever  since  I  became  more  intimately  ac- 
quaiated  with  the  Moravians,  my  ipdination  to  this  Society, 
which  had  imited  under  the  victorious  banners  '^f  Christ,  had 
constantly  increased.  It  is  exactly  in  the  moment  of  its  e«r« 
Best  fonnatiim  that  a  positive  religion  possesses  its  greatest 
attraction.  On  that  account  it  is  deligh^lhl  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  where  all  stands  forth  as  fresh  and  im- 
mediately spiritual.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  Moravian  doc- 
trine acquired  something  of  a  magical  charm  by  appearing  to 
contmue  or  rather  to  perpetuate  the  condition  of  those  first 
tuoes.  It  connected  its  origin  with  them;  when  it  seemed 
to  perish,  it  still  wound  its  way  through  the  world,  although 
^  unnoticed  tendrils;  at  last  cme  little  ^erm  took  root 
beneath  the  protection  of  a  pious  and  eminent  man,  and 
80  from  an  unnotieed  and  apparently  accidental  beginning 
expanded  once  more  over  the  wide  world.  In  this  Society,  the 
most  importimt  point,  was  the  inseparable  combination  of  the 
^gious  and  civil  ccmstitution  by  which  the  teacher  was  at 
the  same  time  the  ruler,  and  the  &ther  the  judge.  What  was 
still  more  distinctive  of  their  fraternity  was  that  the  religious 
bead,  to  whom  tmlimited  fidth  was  yielded  in  spiritual  thmgs, 
^  also  intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  temporal  affiurs,  and 
bis  counsels,  whether  for  the  government  of  the  wlude  body, 
or  for  the  guidance  of  individuals,  if  confirmed  by  the  issue  of 
the  hty  were  implicitly  followed.  Its  peace  and  harmony, 
to  which  at  least  outward  appearances  testified,  was  most 
allnring,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  miasiQaazy  vocation 
Vol.  II.  D 
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seemed  to  call  forth  saad  to  give  employraeiit  to  all  HUm^s 
actiye  powers.     The  excellent  persom  whose  acquamtanoe  J 
made  at  Marienbom,  whidi  I  had  visited  in  the  company  o£ 
Councillor  Mont?,  the  agent  of  Count  tou  laenbo^,   had. 
gained  my  unqualified  esteem,  and  i^  onl  j  depmded  on  them- 
selves to  make  me  their  own.     I  studied  their  history,  and 
their  doctrine,  and  the  origin  and  growth  of  their  society,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  it  and  to  talk  aboat  it 
to  all  who  might  feel  interested  in  it.     Neverth^ess,  the  con— 
miction  was  soon  forced  upon  me  that  with  the  brethren  I  did 
not  pass  for  a  Christian  anj  more  than  I  did  with  Fraulein 
von  Klettenberg.     At  first  this  disturbed  me,  but  afterwards 
my  inclination  to  them  became  somewhat  cooler.      Howerer, 
I  could  not  for  a  long  time  discover  the  precise  ground  of 
difference,  although  it  was  obvious  enough,  until  at  last,  it 
was  forced  upon  me  more  by  accident  than  by  refieeticm. 
What  separated  me  from  this  brotherhood,  as  well  as  fircHBi 
<^er  good  Christian  seals,  was  the  very  point  on  whidt  the 
Chundi  has  more  than  once  fallen  into  dissension.     On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  by  the  Fall  human  nature 
had  been  so  corrupted  to  its  innermost  core,  that  not  the 
least  good  could  be  found  in  it,  and  that  therefore  man  must 
renounce  all  trust  in  his  own  powers,  and  look  to  grace  and 
its  operations  for  ev^ything.    The  other  party,  while  it  ad* 
mitted  the  hereditary  imperfections   of  man,  nevertheless 
ascribed  to  nature  a  certain  germ  of  good  within,  whtdi,  ani- 
mated by  divii^  grace,  waa  capable  of  growing  up  to  a  joyous 
tree  of  spiritual  happbwsa.     By  this  latter  conviction  I  was 
uneonaeiovsly  penetrated  to  my  inmost  soid,   even   while 
with  tongue  and  pen  I  maintained  the  opposite  side.     But  I 
had  hitherto  gone  on  with  such  ill-defined  ideas,  ^at  I  had 
never  onee  dkeariy  stated  the  dilemma  to  myself.     From  tiiis 
dream  I  was  unexpectedly  roused  one  day,  when,  in  a  rdi- 
gious  conversation,  havii^  dtstinctiy  advanced  opinions,  to 
my  mind,  most  innoeent,  I  had  in  return  to  xmdergo  a  severe 
lecture.    The  very  thought  of  such  a  thing,  it  was  maintafned, 
was  genuine  Pelagianism,  a  pemiciotts  doctrine  whi(^  was 
again  appcspng,  to  the  great  injtuy  ai  modem  times.     I  was 
astonished  and  evem  terr^ed.     I  went  back  to  Church  his- 
tory, studied  1^  doctrine  and  &te  of  Pelagius  more  closely, 
and  now  saiw  deairfy  how  these  tv^  irreoonc&ble  opinions  had 
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ftictoated  m  fitTour  timra^  wbok  centoriefl,  and  had  beea 
embraced  and  aclmowlec^ed  by  differ^it  men,  according  at 
thejr  were  of  a  more  active  or  of  a  more  passiTe  nature. 

The   couTBe  of  past  years  had  constantly  led  me  more 
Bjod  more  to  the  exerciae  of  my  own  powers.     A  restless  ao* 
tLiity  was  at  work  within  me,  with  the  best  desire  lor  moral 
deydopmeiitc     The  world  without  demanded  ihat  this  activity 
flhould  be  regulated  and  employed  lor  the  advantage  of  others^ 
and  this  great  demand  I  felt  called  npon  in  my  own  case  to 
iBeet.    Chi  all  sides  1  had  been  directed  to  nature,  and  die  had 
speared  to  me  in  her  whole  magnificence;  I  had  been  ao^ 
.     qoainted  with  many  good  and  true  men  who  were  toiling  to 
I     do  their  duty,  and  for  the  sake  of  duty;  to  mounce  them, 
itty  to  renounce  myself,  seemed  impossible.     The  gulf  which 
separated  me  from  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity  now 
became  plain  to  me.     Nothing,  therefore,  remaincMl  to  me  but 
to  part  from  this  society;  and  as  my  love  of  the  YmAj  Serip- 
tares,  as  weU  as  of  the  founder  of  CSuistianity  and  its  early 
professors,  could  not  be  taken  from  me,  I  formed  a  Chris« 
tiaaity  for  my  private  use,  and  sought  to  establish  and  bidld 
it  up  by  an  attentive  study  of  history  and  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  those  who  were  £ivourable  to  my  opinion. 

As  everything  which  1  once  warmly  embaraced  immediately 
pot  on  a  poetic  form,  I  now  took  up  the  strange  idea  oif 
treating  epically  the  history  ci  the  Wanderii^  Jew,  which 
popular  books  luul  long  since  impressed  upon  my  mind.  Mj 
design  was  to  bring  out  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  su^ 
prominent  points  of  the  history  of  religion  and  the  Church  as 
1  should  find  convenient.  I  wi&  now  explain  the  way  in 
wfaidi  I  treated  this  ^ble,  and  what  meaning  I  gave  to  it. 

In  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  legend,  there  was  a  shoe- 
soker,  of  the  name  of  Ahasnerus.  For  this  diaracter  my 
Dresden  shoemaker  was  to  supply  the  main  features.  I  had 
fbrmshed  him  with  the  spirit  and  humor  of  a  craffcnnan  of 
the  sdiod  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  ennobled  him  by  an  inclination 
to  Christ  Accordingly  as,  in  his  open  workshop,  he  liked  to 
ttlk  with  the  passers-by,  jested  with  them,  and,-  afber  the 
Socratic  £Eishion,  touched  up  every  one  in  his  own  way,  the 
neighbors  and  others  of  the  people  took  pleasure  in  lingering 
at  his  booth ;  even  Pharisees  and  Saddncees  spoke  to  him, 
and  the  Ssmour  himself  and  his  disciples  would  olt^i  stop  at 
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bis  door.  The  shoemaker,  whose  thoughts  were  directed  solely 
towards  the  world,  I  painted  as  feeling,  nevertheless,  a  special 
affection  for  our  Lord,  which,  for  the  most  part,  evinced  itself 
hj  a  desire  to  bring  this  lofty  being,  whose  mind  he  did  not 
comprehend,  over  to  his  own  way  of  thinking  and  acting. 
Accordingly,  in  a  modest  manner,  he  recommends  Christ  to 
abandon  his  contemplative  life,  and  to  leave  off  going  about 
the  country  with  such  idlers,  and  drawing  the  people  away 
from  their  labor  into  the  wilderness.  A  multitude,  he  said, 
was  always  ready  for  excitement,  and  nothing  good  could 
Gome  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  endeavoured,  by  parables,  to 
instruct  him  in  his  higher  views  and  aims,  but  these  were  aU 
thrown  away  on  his  mere  matter-of-fact  intellect.    Thus,  as 
Christ  becomes  more  and  more  an  important  character,  and 
finally  a  public  person,  the  friendly  workman  pronounces 
his  opinion  still  more  sharply  and  vehemently,  maintaining 
that  nothing  but  disorder  and  tumult  could  follow  from  such 
proceedings,  and  that  Christ  would  be  at  last  compelled  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  though  that  could  not 
possibly  be  his  design.     Finally,  when  things  had  taken  the 
course  which  history  narrates,  and  Christ  had  been  seized  and 
condemned,  Ahasuerus  gives  frdl  vent  to  his  indignation  when 
Judas  who  imdesignedly  had  betrayed  his  Lord,  m  his  despair 
enters  the  workshop,  and  with  lamentations  relates  how  his 
plans  had  been  crossed.     He  had  been,  he  said,  as  well  as  the 
shrewdest  of  the  other  disciples,  firmly  convinced  that  Christ 
would  declare  himself  regent  and  head  of  the  nation.     His 
purpose  was  only,  by  this  violence,  to  compel  the  Lord,  whose 
hesitation  had  hitherto  been  invincible,  to  hasten  the  declara- 
tion.   Accordingly,  he  had  incited  the  priesthood  to  an  act 
which  previously  they  had  not  courage  to  do.    The  disciples, 
on  their  side,  were   not  without  arms,  and  probably  aU 
would  have  turned  out  well,  if  the  Lord  had  not  given  himself 
up,  and  left  them  in  the  most  forlorn  state.   Ahasuerus,  whom 
'this  narrative  in  no  ways  tends  to  propitiate,  only  exasperates 
the  agony  of  the  poor  ex-apostle,  who  rushes  out  and  goes 
:aiid  hangs  himself. 

As  Jesus  is  led  past  the  workshop  of  the  shoemaker,  on  his 
Way  to  execution,  the  well-known  scene  of  the  legend  occurs. 
The  sufferer  faints  under  the  burden  of  the  cross,  and  Simon, 
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dCyreae  is  compelled  to  carry  it.  Upon  this,  Ahasuerus 
comes  forward,  and  sustains  the  part  of  tnose  harsh  common- 
sense  people,  who,  when  they  see  a  man  involved  in  misibr- 
tone  through  his  own  fitolt,  feel  no  pity,  but,  struck  by  an 
nntiiDely  sense  of  justice,  make  the  matter  worse  by  their 
reproaches.  As  he  amies  out,  he  repeats  all  his  former  warn- 
ings, changing  them  into  vehement  accusations,  which  his 
attachment  to  the  sufferer  seems  to  justify.  The  Saviour  does 
not  answer,  but  at  the  instant  the  loving  Veronica  covers  his 
&ce  with  the  napkin,  on  which,  as  she  removes  it  and  raises 
it  aloft,  Ahasuerus  sees  depicted  the  features  of  the  Lord,  not 
indeed  as  those  of  the  sufferer  of  the  moment,  but  as  of  one 
transfigured  and  radiant  with  celestial  life.  Amazed  by  this 
phenomenon,  he  turns  away  his  eyes  and  hears  the  words: 
"  Over  the  earth  shalt  thou  wander  till  thou  shalt  once  more 
see  me  in  this  form.*'  Overwhelmed  at  the  sentence,  it  is  not 
tin  after  some  time  that  the  artisan  comes  to  himself;  he  then 
finds  that  every  one  has  gone  to  the  place  of  execution  and 
that  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  empty.  Disquiet  and 
curiosity  drive  him  forth,  and  he  begins  his  wandering. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  speak  elsewhere  of  all  this,  and  of  the  inci* 
dent  by  which  the  poem  was  ended  indeed,  but  not  finished. 
The  b^inning,  some  detached  passages,  and  the  conclusion, 
were  written.  But  I  never  completed  the  work.  I  lacked 
time  for  the  studies  necessary  to  give  it  the  finish  and  bearing 
that  I  wished.  The^  few  sheets  which  I  did  write  were  the 
nu)re  willingly  left  to  repose  in  obscurity,  as  a  new  and  ne- 
cessary epoch  was  now  formed  in  my  mental  character  by  the 
pnbKcation  of  Werther. 

The  common  fate  of  man;  which  all  of  us  have  to  bear,  must 
&11  most  heavily  on  those  whose  intellectual  powers  expand 
very  early.  For  a  time  we  may  grow  up  under  the  protection 
of  parents  and  relatives;  we  may  lean  for  a  while  upon  our 
Others  and  sisters  and  friends,  be  supported  by  acquaint- 
ances, and  made  happy  by  those  we  love,  but  in  the  end  man 
i*  always  driven  bade  upon  himself,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
Divinity  had  taken  a  position  towards  men  so  as  not  always 
to  respond  to  their  reverence,  trust,  and  love,  at  least  not  in 
the  precise  moment  of  need.  Early  enough,  and  by  many  a 
^d  lesson,  had  I  learned  that  at  the  most  urgent  crises  the 
€all  to  us  is,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself;"  and  how  frequently 
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had  I  been  compelled  to  sigh  out  in  pain,  ^  I  tread  tlie  ^wine' 
press  alone!"     So  now,  while  I  was  looking  about  for  the 
means  of  establishing  my  independence,  I  felt  that  the  surest 
basis  on  which  to  bmld  was  my  own  creative  talents.      For 
Bnany  years  I  had  never  known  it  to  fail  me  for  a    mo- 
ment.    What,  waking,  I  had  seen  by  day,  often  shaped  itself 
into  regular  dreams  at  night,  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
there  appeared  to  me  either  a  wonderfol  new  whole,  or  a 
part  of  one  already  commenced.     Usually,  my  time  for  vrrit- 
ing  was  early  in  the  morning,  but  still  in  the  evening,  or  even 
late  at  night,  when  wine  and  social  intercourse  had  raised  my 
spirits,  I  was  ready  for  any  topic  that  might  be  suggested; 
cmly  let  a  subject  of  aome  character  be  offered,  and  I  was  at 
ouce  prepared  and  ready.     While,  then,  I  reflected  upon  this 
natural  ^ft,  and  found  that  it  belonged  to  me  as  my  own,  and 
could  neither  be  &voured  nor  hindered  by  any  external  mat- 
ieim,  I  easily  in  thought  built  my  whole  existence  upon  it. 
This  conception  soon  assumed  a  distinct  form;  the  old  mytho- 
logical image  of  Prometheus  occurred  to  me,  who,  separated 
from  the  gods,  peopled  a  world  from  his  own  work-shop. 
I  clearly  felt  that  a  creation  of  importance  could  be  produced 
only  ^n&n  its  author  isolated  himself.     Mv  productions  which 
had  met  with  so  much  applause  were  ddldren  of  solitude,  and 
since  I  had  stood  in  a  wider  relation  to  the  world,  I  Imd  not 
been  wanting  in  the  power  or  the  pleasure  of  invention,  but 
the  execution  halted,  because  I  had,  neither  in  prose  nor  in 
verse,  a  style  properly  my  own,  and,  consequently,  with  ev6ry 
new  work,  had  always  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  try  ex- 
periments.    As  in  this  I  had  to  decline  and  even  to  exclude 
the  aid  of  men,  so,'  after  the  fashion  of  Prometheus,  I  separated 
myself  from  'die  gods  also,  and  the  more  naturally  as  with  my 
character  and  mode  of  thinking  one  tendency  always  swallowed 
up  and  repelled  all  others. 

The  £Eible  of  Prometheus  became  living  in  me.  The  old 
Titan  web  I  cut  up  according  to  my  own  measurements,  and 
without  frirther  reflection  began  to  write  a  piece  in  which  was 
painted  the  difficulty  Prometheus  was  placed  in  with  respect 
to  Jupiter  and  the  later  gods,  in  consequence  of  his  making 
men  with  his  own  hand,  giving  them  life  by  the  aid  of  Minerva^ 
and  founding  a  third  dynasty.  And,  in  £sict,  the  reigning 
.gods  had  good  cause  to  feel  aggrieved,  since  they  might  now 
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appear  in  the  Hdbt  oi  wnmgjbal  intniden  betireen  the  Titans 
and  men.  To  uis  ugidar  oompositioo  belongs  as  a  mono- 
logoe  that  poem,  which  has  become  remarkable  in  German 
iiterature,  by  hsring  cafled  lortfa  a  declaration  from  Lessinar 
j^amat  Jaoobi  on  certain  weif^ity  matters  of  thought  and 
feeling.  It  thus  eerted  as  die  match  to  an  explosion  whidi 
lerealed  and  faarooght  into  discnssioQ  die  most  secret  relations 
of  men  of  worth;— relations  of  which  they  peihaps  were  not 
t^iemsekes  eonscaoos,  and  which  were  slumbering  m  a  society 
otiierwiae  most  enligktened.  The  schism  was  so  yiolent,  that, 
with  the  oonemTenee  of  farther  incidents,  it  caused  ns  the 
loaa  of  one  of  our  most  Tafaiable  men,  namely,  Mendelssohn. 

Althou^  phikMophical  and  ei^en  religions  considerations 
Buiy  be,  and  beficiare  now  have  been  attached  to  this  subject, 
still  it  bdlcmgs  pecnliaiiy  to  poetry.  The  Utans  are  the  foil 
of  poMheism,  as  ike  devil  may  be  considered  the  foil  of 
moaodbeism,  tiioug^  like  the  only  God  to  whom  he  stands  in 
contrast,  he  is  not  a  poetic  figure.  The  Satan  of  MUUm, 
though  boldly  oioug^  drawn,  still  remains  in  the  disadvan* 
tageoos  light  of  a  subordinate  existence  attempting  to  destroy 
the  ^endid  crea;taon  of  a  higher  being;  Prometheus,  on  the 
ooBtrary,  has  this  advantage,  that,  even  in  spite  of  superior 
heings,  he  is  able  to  act  and  to  create.  It  is  also  a  beautiful 
thought,  and  well  suited  to  poetry,  to  represent  men  as  created 
sot  hy  the  Supreme  Ruler  c€  the  world,  but  by  an  interme* 
diate  agent,  who,  howevw,  as  a  descendant  of  the  most  ancient 
dynasty,  is  of  wortli  and  importance  enough  for  such  an  office. 
'Bm,  and  indeed  xmder  every  aspect,  the  Grecian  mythology 
V  an  ineaJuNistible  mine  of  divine  and  human  symbols. 

I^everthdess,  the  Titanic,  gigantic,  heaven-stormine  cha- 
racter afforded  no  suitable  matenal  for  my  poetic  art.  It  bet^ 
ter  suited  me  to  represent  that  peaceful,  plastic,  and  always 
P&tieot  opposition  which  recognising  the  superior  power,  still 
FKciBumes  to  daim  equality.  And  yet  the  bdder  members  of 
liie  race,  Tantalus,  Ixion,  Sisyphus,  were  also  my  saints.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  society  of  the  gods,  they  would  not  deport 
tiliemsdves  submissively  enough,  but,  by  their  haughty  bear- 
^  as  guests,  provoked  ^e  anger  of  their  host  and  patron, 
and  drew  upon  themselves  a  sorrowful  banishment.  J  pitied 
^em;  their  condition  had  already  been  set  forth  by  the  an- 
^^eatB  as  truly  tragic,  and  when  I  introduced  them  in  the 
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back-ground  of  my  Iphigmie,  I  was  indebted  to  them  fbr  4 
part  of  the  effect  which  that  piece  had  the  good  fortune  to 
produce. 

At  this  period  I  usually  combined  the  art  of  design  wil^ 
poetical  composition.  I  drew  the  portraits  of  my  friends  in 
profile  on  grey  paper,  in  white  and  black  chalk.  Whenever  I 
dictated  or  listened  to  reading,  I  sketched  the  positions  of  the 
writer  and  reader,  with  the  surroimding  objects;  the  resem- 
blance could  not  be  denied,  and  the  drawings  were  well  re* 
ceived.  Dilettanti  always  have  this  advantage  because  they 
give  their  labor  for  nothmg.  But  feeling  the  insufficiency  <h 
this  copying,  I  betook  myself  once  more  to  language  and 
rhythm  which  were  much  more  at  my  command.  How 
briskly,  how  joyously  and  eagerly  I  went  to  work  with  them 
will  appear  from  the  many  poems  which,  enthusiastically  pro- 
claipcdng  the  art  of  nature,  and  the  nature  of  art,  infrisea,  at 
the  moment  of  their  production,  new  spirit  into  me  as  well 
as  into  my  friends. 

At  this  epoch,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  I  was 
sitting  one  evening  with  a  struggling  light  in  my  chamber,  to 
which  at  least  the  air  of  an  artist's  studio  was  thus  imparted, 
while  the  walls,  stuck  over  and  covered  Mrith  half-finished 
works,  gave  the  impression  of  great  industry,  when  there 
entered  a  well-formed,  slender  man,  whom,  at  first,  in  the 
twilight,  I  took  for  Fritz  Jacobi,  but  soon,  discovering  my 
mistake,  greeted  as  a  stranger.  In  his  free  and  agreeabl^ 
bearing  a  certain  military  air  was  perceptible.  He  announced 
himself  by  the  name  of  Von  Ejiebel,  and  fi:x>m  a  brief  intro- 
duction I  gathered  that  he  was  in  the  Prussian  service,  and 
that  during  a  long  residence  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam  he  had 
actively  cidtivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  literary  men  of 
those  places,  and  with  Qerman  literature  in  general.  He  had 
attached  himself  particularly  to  Ramler,  and  had  adopted  his 
mode  of  reciting  poems.  He  was  also  familiar  with  all  that 
Gotz  had  written,  who,  at  that  time,  had  not  as  yet  made  a 
name  among  the  Grermans.  Through  his  exertions  the  Meai- 
cheninsel  (Isle  of  Maidens)  of  this  poet  had  been  printed  at 
Potsdam,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  wa» 
said  to  have  expressed  a  &ivorable  opinion  of  it. 

We  had  scarcely  talked  over  these  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest in  German  literature,  before  I  learned,  much  to  my 
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wtMfactioa,  that  he  was  at  present  stationed  in  Weimar,  and 
WB8  aj^minted  the  companion  of  Prince  Constantin«  Of  mat- 
ters l£ere  I  had  already  heard  much  that  was  favorable;  for 
meral  strangers,  who  had  come  from  Weimar,  assured  us 
tbt  the  Dudiess  Amalia  had  gathered  round  her  the  best 
loea  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  princes  her  sons;  that 
the  Academy  of  Jena,  through  its  admirable  teadiers,  had  also 
contributed  its  part  to  this  excellent  purpose;  and  that  the 
aits  were  not  only  protected  by  this  prmcess,  but  were  prac- 
tised by  her  wi&  great  diligence  and  zeaL  We  also  heard 
that  Wieland  was  in  eqpecial  favor.  The  Deutsche  Merhtr^ 
too,  which  united  the  labors  of  so  many  scholars  in  other 
{daces,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  £une  of  the  city  in  which 
it  was  published.  There  also  was  one  of  the  beit  theatres 
in  Germany,  which  was  made  &mous  by  its  actors,  as  well  as 
bj  the  authors  who  wrote  for  it.  Tliese  noble  institutions  and 
plans  seemed,  however,  to  have  received  a  sudden  check,  and 
to  be  threatened  with  a  long  interruption,  in  consequence  of 
the  terrible  c(m£agration  of  the  castle,  which  took  place  in  the 
May  of  that  year.  But  the  confidence  in  the  hereditary  prince 
was  so  great  that  every  one  was  convinced  not  only  that  the 
damage  would  be  repaired,  but  that  in  spite  of  it  every  other 
^pe  would  be  fully  accomplished.  As  I  inquired  after  these 
persons  and  things,  as  if  I  were  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
them,  my  visitor  replied,  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible, 
that  nothing  was  easier,  since  the  hereditary  prince,  with  his 
^ther,  the  Prince  Constantin,  had  just  arrived  in  Frankfort, 
and  desired  to  .  see  and  know  me.  I  at  once  expressed  the 
greatest  willingness  to  wait  upon  them,  and  my  new  friend 
told  me  that  I  must  not  delay,  as  their  stay  would  not  be 
long.  In  order  to  equip  myself  for  the  visit,  I  took  Von 
Knebel  to  my  frither  ana  mother,  who  were  surprised  at  his 
^val,  and  the  message  he  bore,  and  conversed  with  him 
with  great  satis&ction.  I  then  proceeded  with  him  to  the 
young  princes,  who  received  me  m  a  very  easy  and  friendly 
Dianner;  Count  Gortz,  also,  the  tutor  of  the  hereditary  prince^ 
appeared  not  displeased  to  see  me.  Though  there  was  no 
^k  of  literary  subjects  for  our  conversaticm,  accident  frur- 
Bished  the  best  possible  introduction  to  it,  and  rendered  it  at 
once  important  and  profitable. 
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Moser's  Fairioiieche  FanUuim  (patriotic  Fa&tiuues),  that 
is  to  say,  the  first  part  of  them,  ¥Fere  lying  <m  Uie  taMe,  £pe^ 
from  tiie  binder,  with  the  leases  imcut.     As  I  was  familiay 
with  them,  while  the  rest  were  searoely  acquainted  i^itli 
Hicm,  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  aUe  to  give  a  complete 
accoimt  of  the  work,  and  hfid  here  a  finrorable  opportonity  for 
speaking  with  a  yoai^  prince  who  was  sincerely  desirous,  and 
also  firmly  determined  to  make  tise  of  his  station  to  do  all  the 
good  in  his  power.     Moser's  book,  bodi  in  its  contents  and  its 
tone,  couM  not  but  be  highly  interestiBg  to  every  German. 
While  by  odier  writers  divisicm,  anarchy,  and  impotence,  bad 
be<Hi  brought  as  a  reproach  agaii»t  the  German  empire,  ac- 
cording to  Moser  this  very  number  of  small  states  was  highly 
desirable,  as  aflSDrding  room  for  the  special  cultivation  of  each, 
according  to  its  necessities,  which  must  vary  witii  the  site  and 
pecu^arities  of  such  widely  different  provinces.    In  tiie  same 
way,  I  Tcmaiked,   that  Moser,  starting  with  l^e  city  and 
Inshopric  (JStift)  of  Osnaburg,  and  thence  going  over  the  cirdc 
of  Westphalia,  set  forth  its  relation  to  the  whole  empire,  and 
just  as  he,  in  the  further  examination  of  the  subject,  unit- 
iQg  the  psust  with  t^  present,  deduced  the  latter  from  the 
former,  and  thus  clearly  shewed  yfh»i  alterations  were  desir- 
able or  not;  so  might  every  ruler,  by  proceeding  in  the  same 
way,  dbtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state  he  governs,  its  connexion  with  its  neighbors  and  with 
the  whole  empire,  and  thus  enable  himself  to  judge  both  the 
pres^it  and  the  future. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  many  remarks  were 
made  with  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  States  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony;  not  only  their  natural  productions, 
it  was  observed,  but  also  their  manners,  laws,  and  customs 
had  differed  from  the  earliest  times,  and,  according  to  the 
form  of  religion  and  government,  had  variously  modified 
tiiemselves.  We  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  tibe 
differences  between  the  two  regions,  tmd  in  this  attempt  it 
soon  appeared  how  useful  it  would  be  to  have  a  good  model, 
which,  if  regarded,  not  in  its  individual  peculiarities,  but  in 
the  general  method  on  which  it  had  been  based,  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  most  widely  differing  cases,  and  thereby  might 
be  highly  serviceable  in  helping  us  to  form  a  correct  ju^- 
ment. 
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Ihu  eonvenatioii,  wiudi  mm  Icept  jxp  when  we  were  set 
down  at  table,  made  a  better  impreflnon  in  mj  &Tor  lliaii  I 
pK^mpB  deserved.  For  ioetoad  of  makiiig  such  works  as  be- 
mged  to  my  o^ni  inhere  of  literfttore  &e  subjects  of  dis- 
cnssMm;  instead  d  denandiog  an  undiTided  attention  fbr  llie 
drama  and  for  romance,  I  appeared  while  discussing  Moeer^s 
book,  to  prefer  those  writers  whose  talents,  proceeding  from 
active  life,  returned  to  it  with  immediate  benefit,  imereas 
works  properly  poetical,  as  soaring  above  mere  social  and 
material  interests,  eould  only  be  indirectly  and  accidentally 
profitable.  These  discussions  went  on  like  the  stories  of  the 
Arabian  Nights;  one  important  nuttter  eame  i^ after  another; 
many  themes  were  only  touched  upon  without  our  being  able 
to  follow  them  out,  and  accordingly,  as  the  stay  of  ihe  young 
princes  in  Frankfort  was  necessarily  short,  they  made  me  pro- 
mise to  follow  them  to  Mayenee  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
them  there.  I  gave  this  promise  gladly  enough,  and  heistened 
home  to  impart  the  agreeable  intelligence  to  my  parents. 

My  father,  however,  eould  not  by  any  meaoA  b^  brought  to 
approve  of  it.  In  accordanoe  with  his  s^itiments  as  a  citizen 
of  the  empire,  he  had  always  kept  aloof  from  the  great,  and 
although  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  the  chargiB 
^affaires  of  the  neighboring  princes,  he  had  nevertheless 
avoided  all  personal  relations  with  them.  In  ^t,  courts 
were  among  the  things  about  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
joke.  He  was  not  indeed  displeased  if  ssij  one  opposed  his 
opinions  on  this  head;  only  he  was  not  satisfied  unless  his 
opponent  maintained  his  side  with  wit  and  i^irit.  If  we 
allowed  his  ^^Procul  a  Jove  procvl  a  fulmM^  to  pass,  but 
added  that  with  lightning  the  question  was  not  so  much 
whence  it  came  as  whither  it  went;  he  would  bring  up  the 
old  proverb,  "With  great  l(xrdB  it  is  not  good  to  eat  cherries." 
When  to  this  we  rej^ied  that  it  was  yet  worse  to  eat  with 
dainty  people  out  of  one  bftsket,  he  would  not  deny  the  truth 
of  this;  only  he  was  sure  to  have  another  proverb  ready 
at  hand  which  was  to  put  tis  to  confusion.  For  since  pro- 
verbs and  rhyming  apophthegms  proceed  from  the  people, 
who,  while  they  are  forced  to  obey,  like  at  least  to  speak 
their  vengeance,  just  as  their  superiors,  on  the  other  hand, 
indenmiiy  themselves  by  deeds ;  and  since  the  poetry  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  almost  wholly  of  a  nervous  didactic  cha- 
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racter,  there  is  in  our  language  no  lack  of  jests  and  serious 
adages,  directed  from  below  upwards.  We  juniors,  however, 
now  began  to  aim  from  above  downwards,  fancying  ourselves 
somethmg  great  as  we  took  up  the  cause  of  the  great;  Of 
these  sayings  and  counter-sayings  I  will  here  ins^  a  few. 

A. 

Long  at  court  is  long  in  hell, 

B. 

There  many  good  folks  warm  them  welL 

A. 

Such  as  I  am,  I*m  stUl  mine  own. 
To  me  shall  &yors  ne'er  be  shown. 

B. 

Blush  not  a  favor  to  receive. 

For  you  must  take,  if  you  would  give. 

A. 

This  trouble  at  the  court  you  catch. 

That  where  you  itch,  you  must  not  scratdu 

B. 

The  sage,  that  would  the  people  teach. 
Must  scratch  a  place  that  does  not  itch. 

A. 

Those  who  a  slavish  office  choose, 
One  half  of  life  are  sure  to  lose. 
And  come  what  will  they  may  be  sure. 
Old  Nick  the  other  will  secure. 

B. 

Whoe'er  with  princes  is  at  home, 
Will  some  day  find  good  fortune  come; 
Who  courts  the  rabble, — ^to  his  cost 
Will  find  that  all  his  year  is  lost. 

A. 

Though  wheat  at  court  seems  flourishing^ 
Doubt  that  great  harvest  it  will  bring, 
When  to  your  bam  you  deem  it  broi^ht. 
You'll  find  that  after  all  'tis  nought. 
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B. 

The  wheat  that  blooms  will  ripen  too. 
For  so  of  old  it  tised  to  do; 
And  if  a  crop  is  spoil'd  by  hail. 
The  next  yearns  harrcst  will  not  fioL 

A, 

He  who  would  serve  himself  alone. 
Should  have  a  cottage  of  his  own. 

Dwell  with  his  children  and  his  wife, 
Regale  himself  with  liffht  new  wine, 
And  on  the  cheapest  Tiands  dine; 

Then  nothing  can  disturb  his  life. 

B. 

So,  from  a  master  you*ld  be  free?-^ 
Whither  think'st  thou  then  to  flee? 
Dream  not  yonr  freedom  you  will  get. 
You  have  a  wife  to  rule  you  yet. 
She  by  her  stupid  boy  is  ruled. 
Thus  m  your  cot  you  still  are  schooled. 

As  I  was  latefy  lookins  up  these  rhymes  in  some  old  me- 
morandum books,  I  fell  m  with  many  such  jmx  tTetprii,  in 
which  we  had  amplified  pithy  old  German  saws,  in  order  to 
set  them  off  against  other  proverbs  which  are  equally  veri- 
fied by  experience.  A  selection  from  them  may  perhaps  here- 
after, as  an  epilogue  to  the  "Puppenspiele"  (puppet  shows), 
suggest  some  pleasant  reflections. 

But  all  these  rejoinders  could  not  move  my  fisither  from  his 
opinions.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saving  his  most  stringent 
argument  for  the  dose  of  the  discussion.  This  consisted  of  a 
minute  description  of  Voltaire's  adventure  with  Frederick 
the  Second.  He  told  us  how  the  imbounded  favor,  familiarity, 
mutual  obligations,  were  at  once  revoked  and  forgotten;  how 
he  had  lived  to  see  the  comedy  out  in  the  arrest  of  that  ex- 
traordinary poet  and  writer  by  the  Frankfort  civic  guard,  on 
the  complaint  of  the  Resident  Freytag,  and  the  warrant  of  the 
Bmgomaster  Fiduurd,  and  his  confinement  for  some  time  in 
the  tavern  of  the  Rose,  on  the  Zeil.  To  this  we  might  have 
answered  in  many  ways, — among  others,  that  Voltaire  was  not 
free  from  blame  himself^ — ^but  from  filial  respect  we  always 
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yielded  the  point.  On  the  jiresent  occasioa,  when  these 
things  and  others  like  them  w&e  aUuded  to,  I  hsrdly  knew 
how  to  demean  myself,  for  he  warned  me  e^Ucitly,  main- 
taining that  the  invitatian  was  giviai  only  to  entice  me  into  a 
trap,  in  order  to  take  TCBgeanoe  on  me  for  my  mischieTOus 
treatment  of  the  &Tored  T^eland.  Fully  as  I  was  conyinced 
of  the  contrary,  yet  as  I  saw  but  too  plainly  that  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  exeited  by  hypodioadnac  fuicies,  afflicted  my 
worthy  &ther,  I  was  unwiUing  to  act  in  direet  exposition  to 
his  convictions. .  Still  I  could  not  find  any  ezeose  for  &iling 
to  keep  my  promise  without  appearing  uagrateful  and  uncour- 
teous.  Unfortunatdy  our  6jbdA  Fi^nlein  Von  Klettenberg, 
to  whose  advice  we  usoaOy  res(»rted  in  sodi  cases,  was 
confined  to  her  bed.  In  her  and  my  mother  I  had  two 
incomparable  companions.  I  called  them  Word  and  Deed ; 
lor  when  the  former  cast  her  serene  or  rather  *blissf ul  glance 
over  earthly  things,  what  was  confusion  to  us  children  of 
earth,  at  once  grew  plain  before  her,  and  Ae  could  almost 
always  point  out  the  right  way,  because  she  looked  upon  the 
labyrintili  firom  above,  and  was  not  herself  entai^led  in  it. 
When  a  decision  was  once  made,  the  readiness  and  energy  of 
my  mother  could  be  relied  on.  Whiie  the  former  had  Sight 
for  her  aid  the  latter  had  Faith,  and  as  she  maintained  her 
serenity  in  all  eases,  she  was  never  without  the  means  of 
aceompHshii^  what  was  proposed  or  desired.  Accordin^y 
she  was  now  deqM^«hed  to  our  sidt  friend  to  obtain  hc^ 
opini<m,  and  when  this  turned  out  in  my  fiivour,  she  was  en-^ 
treated  to  gain  the  consent  of  ray  fiftther,  iHio  yielded,  against 
his  belief  and  wUL 

It  wus  in  a  very  cM  season  of  the  ye«r  that  I  acRved  «t 
the  app<Hnted  hour  in  Mayence.  My  reception  by  the  yoimg 
princes  and  by  their  attendants,  was  no  less  fiiendly  than  the 
invitation.  The  conversation  in  Frankfort  was  recalled  and 
resumed  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  broken  off.  When  it 
touched  upon  the  recent  Gennaa  Etoratore  asid  its  andacidesy 
it  was  perfectly  natural  that  my  funons  pieee,  '^  Goiter^ 
HMen,  und  Wieland'^  (Grods,  Heroes,  and  Widand)  diould 
come  up,  at  which  I  remaiijed  with  satis&ction  that  the  thing 
was  regarded  with  good  humor.  Being  called  on  to  give  the 
real  hi^ory  of  thisy^u  tTnprit^  which  had  excited  so  great  at- 
tentiony  I  ooi^  not  avoid  couiessing,  firrt  of  all,  that  as  trne 
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Momai^tMB  Upper  Rfaiiie,  we  bid  no  boundi  either  to  our 
liking  or  disHkiiig.  With  vs,  reverence  for  Shakspeere  wet 
csmed  to  adoration.  But  Wiehmd,  with  his  decided  peeii- 
hanty  of  deatzoying  the  interest,  both  of  himself  and  of  his 
read^  had,  in  the  notes  to  his  translation,  ibond  mnch  fitnlt 
irith  the  great  anthor,  and  that  in  saeh  a  way  as  to  Tex  ns 
ezeeedin^,  and  to  diminish  in  oor  eyes,  the  value  of  the 
wodL  We  saw  that  Wieland,  whom  we  had  so  highly  re- 
vesed  as  a  poet,  and  who,  as  a  translator,  had  rendered  sodh 
great  service,  was,  as  a  critic,  capricions,  one-sided,  and 
VDJuft  Besides  this,  he  had  deliberately  spoken  against  onlr 
mfl,  the  Gre^ES,  and  Ibis  sharpened  oor  hostility  yet  more. 
It  is  wdH  knoini  that  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes  are  eminent 
Aot  for  moral  but  for  glorified  physical  qualities,  for  which 
wuoa  they  afford  such  splendia  subjects  to  artists.  Now 
Wieland,  in  his  Akeste,  had  presented  heroes  and  demi-gods 
t^  the  modem  fMikm.  Against  this  we  had  nothing  to 
say,  as  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  mould  poetic  traditions  to 
fail  ofwn  ends  and  way  of  thinking.  But  in  the  letters  on  this 
(^era,  which  he  inserted  in  the  Merkur,  he  appeared  to  us 
mdoly  to  exah  this  mode  of  treating  them ;  in  wort,  to  show 
too  macfli  of  the  partisan,  and  to  commit  an  unpardonaUe  sin 
agaiast  the  good  ancients  and  their  higher  style,  l^  his  ab- 
K^nte  unwillingness  to  recognise  the'  strong,  healthy  nature 
whi^  is  the  basis  of  their  productions.  I  told  them  we  had 
fasrdly  disdfflsed  these  grievances  with  some  vehemence  in  our 
Htde  society,  idien  my  ordinaiy  rage  for  dramatizing  every- 
iliB^  came  upon  me  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  so  at  one 
sitting,  over  a  bottle  ci  good  Bm-gnndy,  I  wrote  off  the  whole 
pisee,  just  as  h  stands.  It  was  no  sooner  read  to  those  of  my 
e^leagues  as  were  present,  and  received  by  them  with  excla- 
iBatioBS  of  delight,  than  I  sent  the  manuscript  to  Lenz  at 
Strac^lni^,  who  appeared  enraptured  with  it,  and  maintained 
tto  it  must  be  printed  without  delay.  .After  some  corres- 
poik^ee,  I  at  last  consented,  and  he  put  it  hastily  to  press  at 
Struiburg.  Borne  time  afterwards,  I  learned  that  this  was  one 
of  the  first  steps  which  Lenz  took  in  his  design  to  injure  me, 
spd  to  bring  me  into  disgrace  wi^  the  public;  but  at  that 
tine  I  neither  knew  nor  surmised  anything  of  the  kind. 
*  ha  this  way  I  nanrated  to  my  new  patrons,  with  perfect 
OKidottP,  the  innocent  origin  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  I  knew 
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it  myself,  in  order  to  cpnTince  them  tiiat  it  contained  no  per- 
sonality, nor  any  ulterior  motive.  I  also  took  care  to  let 
them  understand  viiih  what  gaiety  and  recklessness  we  were 
accustomed  to  banter  an^  ridicule  each  other  among  ourselves. 
With  this,  I  saw  that  they  were  quite  content.  They  almost 
admired  the  great  fear  we  had  lest  any  one  of  ourselves  should 
go  to  sleep  upon  his  laurels.  They  compared  such  a  society 
to  those  Buccaneers  who,  in  every  moment  of  repose,  are 
afraid  of  becoming  effeminate,  and  whose  leaders,  when  there 
are  no  enemies  in  sight,  and  there  is  no  one  to  plunder,  will  let 
off  a  pistol  imder  the  mess-table,  in  order  that  even  in  peace 
there  may  be  no  want  of  wounds  and  horrors.  After  consi- 
derable discussion  pro  and  con  upon  this  subject,  I  was  at  last 
induced  to  write  Wieland  a  friendly  letter.  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  as,  in  the  Merhur,  he  had  spoken 
most  liberally  of  this  piece  of  youthful  folly,  and  as,  in 
literary  feuds,  was  almost  always  his  custom,  had  ended  the 
affiiir  in  the  most  skilful  manner. 

The  few  days  of  my  stay  at  Mayence  passed  off  very  plea- 
santly; for  when  my  new  patrons  were  abroad  on  visits  and 
^banquets,  I  remained  with  their  attendants,  drew  the  por- 
traits of  several,  or  went  skating,  for  which  the  frozen  ditehes 
of  the  fortification  afforded  excellent  opportunity.  I  returned 
home  full  of  the  kindness  I  had  met  with,  and,  as  I  entered 
the  house,  was  on  the  point  of  emptying  my  heart  by  a  minute 
account  of  it;  but  I  saw  only  troubled  iaces,  and  the  convic- 
tion was  soon  forced  upon  me  that  our  Mend  Fraulein  von 
JQettenberg  was  no  more.  At  this  I  was  greatly  concerned, 
because,  in  my  present  situation  I  needed  her  more  than  ever. 
They  told  me  for  my  consolation,  that  a  pious  death  hi^ 
crowned  her  happy  life,  and  that  the  cheerfulness  of  her  Mth 
had  remained  imdisturbed  to  the  end.  But  there  was  also 
another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  free  communication  on  the 
subject  of  my  visit  My  fa&er,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  for- 
tunate issue  of  this  little  adventure,  persisted  in  his  opinion, 
and  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  nothing  but  dis- 
simulation, and  that  perhaps  there  was  a  danger  of  their  car- 
rying out  in  the  end  something  still  worse  agamst  me.  I  was 
thus  driven  to  my  younger  Mends  with  my  narrative,  and  to 
them  I  could  not  tell  it  circumstantially  enough.  But,  their 
attachment  and  good  will>  led  to  a  result  which  to  me  was 
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moBt  mn^Munnt  Shortly  afterwards,  appeared  a  pam- 
phlet, eaUed  ^^PrometlieuB  and  his  Reriewers,'*  also  in  a  dra- 
matic form.  In  this  the  comical  notion  was  carried  oat,  of. 
putting  Httle  wood-cat  figures  before  the  dialogue,  instead  of 
prq>er  names,  and  reinresenting  by  all  sorts  of  satirical  imasea 
those  critics  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  upon  my  wans, 
or  on  works  akin  to  them.  In  one  place  the  Altona 
courier,  without  his  head,  was  blowing  his  horn,  here  a 
bear  was  growling,  and  there  a  goose  was  cackling.  The 
Merkur,  too,  was  not  forgotten,  and  many  wud  and 
tame  animalR  were  represented  in  the  atelier  of  the  sculp- 
t(»r  endeavoring  to  pat  him  out,  while  he,  without  takins 
particalar  notice  of  ^em,  kept  zealously  at  his  woric,  and  did 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  opinion  about  the  matter  in 
general.  The  appearance  of  this^Vu  tTeeprit  surprised  me 
much,  and  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  disagreeable.  Its  styk 
and  tone  evidently  showed  that  it  was  by  one  of  our  society, 
and  indeed  I  feared  it  might  be  attributed  to  me.  But  what 
was  most  annoying,  was  me  circumstance  that  *' Prometheus*' 
brou^t  out  some  allusions  to  my  stay  at  Mayence  and  to 
what  was  said  there,  which  nobodv  but  myseu  could  have 
known.  To  me  this  was  a  proof  that  the  author  was  one  of 
those  who  formed  my  most  intimate  circle  of  friends,  where 
he  must  have  heard  me  relate  these  events  in  detail.  Ac^ 
cordin^y  we  all  looked  at  each  other,  and  each  suspected  the 
rest,  but  the  unknown  writer  managed  very  well  to  keep  his 
own  secret.  I  uttered  vehement  reproaches  against  him, 
because  it  was  exceedingly  vexatious  to  me,  after  so  gracious 
a  reception  and  so  important  a  conversation,  and  aifter  the 
confiding  Tetter  I  had  written  to  Wieland,  to  see  here  an 
occasion  lor  fresh  distrust  and  disagreement.  However  my 
uncertainty  on  this  point  was  not  of  long  duration.  As  1 
walked  up  and  down  my  room  reading  the  book  aloud,  I  heard 
deariy  in  the  fancies  and  the  turns  of  expression  the  voice  of 
Wagner — and  it  was  he.  When  I  had  nished  down  stairs  to 
iji^part  my  discovery  to  my  mother,  she  confessed  to  me  that 
she  already  knew  it.  Annoyed  at  the  ill  results  of  what  had 
seemed  to  him  a  good  and  praiseworthy  plan,  the  author  had 
discovered  himself  to  her,  and  besought  her  intercession  with 
Bde,  not  to  frilfil  in  his  person  my  threat  of  holding  no  frirther 
intercourse  with  the  writer  who  had  so  abused  my  confidence. 
Vol.  II.  E 
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The  fact  that  I  had  fotmd  him  out  myself 'was  yery  much  in 
his  fietTonr,  and  the  satis&ction  always  attending  a  discoTery 
of  one's  own,  inclined  me  to  be  merciftd.  The  fanh  whic^ 
had  given  occasion  for  such  a  proof  of  my  sagacity,  was  fiw- 
given.  Nerertheless,  it  was  not  easy  to  convince  the  public 
that  Wagner  was  the  author,  and  that  I  had  had  no  hand 
in  the  game.  No  one  believed  that  he  possessed  such  versa- 
tility of  talent;  and  no  one  reflected,  uat  it  was  very  easy 
for  him;  though  possessing  no  remazkal^  talents  <tf  his  own, 
to  notice,  seise  upon,  and  l»ring  out  in  his  own  way  all  that 
icft  some  time  had  passed  ^ther  in  jest  and  earnest  in  an 
intellectual  society.  And  thus  oa.  this  occasion  as  on  many 
others  afterwaids,  I  had  to  sufRer  not  only  for  my  own  folHes, 
but  also  for  the  indiscretion  and  precipitimcy  of  my  Mends. 

As  the  remembrance  of  them  is  here  suggested  by  many 
circumstances,  I  will  speak  of  some  distinguished  men  who, 
at  different  times,  on  their  passage  thrcfugh  Frankfort,  either 
lodged  at  our  house  or  partook  of  our  friendly  hospitality. 
Once  more  Elopstock  stands  justly  at  the  head.   I  had  alreaay 
exchanged  8ev«*al  letters  with  lum,  when  he  annoimced  to 
me  that  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Carlsruhe  and  to  reside  there; 
that  he  would  be  in  Friedberg  by  a  specified  day,  and  wished 
that  I  would  come  there  and  fetch  him.     I  did  not  fail  to  be 
there  at  the  hour.     He,  however,  had  been  accidently  detained 
npon  the  road;  and  after  I  had  waited  in  vain  for  some  days, 
I  went  home,  where  he  did  not  arrive  till  after  some  tiine,  and 
then  excused  his  delay,  and  received  very  kindly  my  readiness 
to  come  to  meet  him.     His  person  was  small  but  weU-buih ;  his 
manners  without  being  stiff,  were  serious  and  precise ;  his  con- 
versation was  measured  and  agieeable.     On  the  whole  there 
was  son^thing  of  the  diplomatist  in  his  bearing.     Such  a 
man  undertakes  the  difficidt  task  of  supporting,  at  the  same 
time,  his  own  dignity,  and  that  of  a  superior  to  whom  he  is 
responsible ;  of  advancing  his  own  interest,  together  with  the 
much  more  important  interest  of  a  prince,  or  even  of  a  whole 
State ;  and  of  making  himself,  beyond  all  things,  pleasing  to 
other  men  while  in  this  critical  position.     In  this  way  Klop- 
stock  appeared  to  bear  himself  as  a  man  of  worth  and  as  the 
representative  of  other  things— of  religion,  of  morality  and 
freedom.     He  had  also  assumed  another  peculiarity  or  men 
of  the  world— namely,  not  readily  to  speak  on  subjects  upon 
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iHueh  he  was  partknilarly  ezpeoted  and  desired  to  disoburse. 
He  was  seldom  heard  to  mention  poetic  and  literary  subjects. 
Bat  as  he  found  in  me  and  my  friends  a  set  of  pasdonatA 
skaters,  he  discoursed  to  as  at  Im^  on  this  nobfe  art,  on 
ydack  he  had  thoaght  much,  haying  considered  what  in  it 
was  to  be  sougbt,  and  what  avteded.  Still,  before  we  could 
receive  the  instruction  he  proffered,  we  had  to  submit  to  be 
pot  rig^t  as  to  the  word  its^  in  which  we  blundered.*  We 
sgoke  in  good  Upper-Saxon  of  SehUU^chuhen,  which  he  would 
not  allow  to  pass  at  all;  for  the  word,  he  said,  does  not  come 
fix>m  SchUU&n  (sledge),  as  if  one  went  on  little  runners,  but 
from  Schreiten  (to  stride),  because  like  the  Homeric  gods  the 
skater  strides  away  on  these  winged  shoes  over  the  sea  frozen 
into  a  plain.  Next  we  came  to  the  instrument  itself,  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  high  grooved  skates,  but 
recommended  the  low,  broad,  smooth-bottomed  Frisdand 
steel  skates  as  the  most  servieeable  for  ^^eed.  He  was  no 
friend  to  the  tricks  <^  art  which  are  uraally  performed  in  this 
exercise.  I  procmed,  according  to  his  advice,  a  pair  of 
smooth  skates,  with  long  toes,  and  used  them  for  several 
years,  tlMHigh  with  some  discomfort.  He  understood,  too, 
tiie  science  of  horsemanship  and  horse-breaking,  and  Mked  to 
talk  about  it ;  thus,  as  if  by  design,  he  avoided  smi  conversation 
upon  \a»  own  pvofossion,  that  he  might  speak  with  greater 
freedom  about  arts  quite  foreign  to  it,  which  he  pursued  only 
as  a  pastime.  I  might  say  much  more  of  these  and  other 
peculiarities  of  this  extraordinary  man,  if  those  who  lived 
IcHiger  with  him  had  not  already  informed  us  fully  about 
th^  One  observation,  however,  I  will  not  suppress,  which 
is,  that  men  whom  Nature,  after  endowing  than  with  uncom- 
mon advantages,  has  placed  in  a  narrow  circle  of  acticm,  os 
at  least  in  one  disproportioned  to  their  powers,  generally  fall 
into  eccentricities;  and  as  they  have  no  opportuni^  <^ 
making  direct  use  of  their  gifts,  seek  to  employ  them  in  an 
ext««rdiBMy  or  whimsical  manner. 

Zimmermann  was  also  for  a  tmie  our  guest.  He  was  tall 
and  powerfully  built;   of  a  vehement  nature  open  to  every 

*  There  are  two  words  used  for  "  skate."  One  of  ihsxaiSchlittschuh, 
means  "sledge-shoe;  the  other  Schritttchucht  means  '* stride-shoe.*' 
GiHhe  oad  his  friends  make  use  of  the  former;  KiopitodL  contends  for 
the  latter. 
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unpulie;  yet  he  had  his  outward  bearing  and  manners  per- 
fectly imder  control,  so  that  in  society  he  appeared  as  a 
skilful  physician  and  polished  man  of  the  world.  It  was 
only  in  his  writings  and  amongst  his  most  confidential  friends, 
that  he  gave  free  course  to  his  untamed  inward  character. 
His  conversation  was  varied  and  highly  instructive,  and  for 
one  who  could  pardon  his  keen  sensitiveness  to  whatever^ 
grated  on  his  own  personal  feelings  and  merits,  no  more 
desirable  companion  could  be  foimd.  For  myself,  as  what 
is  called  vanity  never  disturbed  me,  and  I  m  return  often 
presumed  to  be  vain  also— that  is,  did  not  hesitate  to  enlar^ 
upon  whatever  in  myself  pleased  me,  I  got  on  with  him  capi* 
tally.  We  mutually  tolerated  and  scolded  each  other,  and, 
as  he  showed  himself  thoroughly  open  and  communicative,  I 
learned  from  him  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time. 

To  judge  such  a  man  with  the  indulgence  of  gratitude,  nay 
on  principle,  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  vain.     We  (Germans; 
misuse  the  word  **vain"  {ettel),  but  too  often.     In  a  strict 
sense,  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  emptiness,  and  we  pro- 
perly designate  by  it  only  the  man  who  cannot  conceal  his 
joy  at  his  Nothing,  his  contentment  with  a  hollow  phantom. 
With  Zimmermann  it  was  exactly  the  reverse;  he  had  great 
deserts,  and  no  inward  satis&ction.    The  man  who  cannot 
enjoy  his  own  natural  gifts  in  silence,  and  find  his  reward  in 
the  exercise  of  them,  but  must  wait  and  hope  for  their 
recognition  and  appreciation  by  others,  will  seneraUy  find 
himself  but  badly  off,  because  it  is  but  too  well  known  a  fact 
that  men  are  very  niggard  of  their  applause;  that  they  rather 
love  to  mingle  alloy  with  praise,  and  where  it  can  in  any 
degree  be  done,  to  turn  it  into  blame.      Whoever  comes 
before  the  public  without  being  prepared  for  this,  will  meet 
with  nothing  but  vexation ;  since,  even  if  he  does  not  over- 
estimate his  own  production,  it  still  has  for  him  an  unlimited 
value,  while  the  reception  it  meets  with  in  the  world,  is 
in  every  case  qualified.     Besides,  a  certain  susceptibility  is 
necessary  for  praise  and  applause,  as  for  every  other  pleasure. 
Let  this  be  applied  to  Zimmermann,  and  it  will  be  acknow^ 
lodged  in  his  case  too;  that  no  one  can  obtain  what  he  doe» 
not  bring  with  him. 

If  this  apology  cannot  be  allowed,  stiU  less  shall  we  be  abk 
to  justify  another  &ult  of  this  remarkable  man,  because  it 
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lUBtarbed  and  eren  destroyed  the  happmeas  of  othm.  I 
mean  his  conduct  towards  his  children.  His  daogfater,  who 
travelled  with  him,  stayed  with  us  while  he  visited  the  neigh- 
bouring  scenes.  She  mi^t  he  about  sixteen  years  ^d, 
slender  and  well  formed,  but  without  elegance;  her  regular 
features  would  have  been  agreeable,  if  there  had  i^peared  in 
them  a  trace  of  animation,  but  she  was  always  as  quiet  as  a 
statue;  she  spoke  seldom,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  fisther 
never.  But  we  had  scarcely  spent  a  few  days  alone  with  my 
mother,  receiving  the  cheerful  and  affectionate  attentions  of 
this  sympathizing  woman,  than  she  threw  herself  at  her  feet 
with  an  opened  heart,  and  with  a  thousand  tears,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  her.  With  the  most  passionate 
language  she  declared  that  she  would  remain  in  the  house 
as  a  servant,  as  a  slave  all  her  life,  rather  than  go  back  with 
her  &ther,  of  whose  severity  and  tyranny  no  one  oould  form 
an  idea.  Her  brother  had  gone  mad  under  his  treatment; 
she  had  hitherto  borne  it  though  with  difficulty,  because  ahfi 
had  believed  that  it  was  the  same,  or  not  much  better,  in 
every  family,  but  now  that  she  had  experienced  such  a  loving, 
nuld  and  considerate  treatment,  her  situation  at  home  had 
become  to  her  a  perfect  hell.  My  mother  was  greatly  moved 
as  she  related  to  me  this  passionate  eflfbsion,  and  indeed,  she 
went  so  far  in  her  sympathy,  as  to  give  me  pretty  clearly  to 
nnderstand,  that  she  would  be  content  to  keep  the  girl  in  the 
house,  if  I  would  make  up  my  mind  to  marry  her.  If  she 
were  an  orphan,  I  replied,  I  miffht  think  and  talk  it  over, 
but  Grod  keep  me  from  a  &ther-m-law  who  is  such  a  £eUher! 
My  mother  took  great  pains  with  the  poor  girl,  but  this 
made  her  only  the  more  imhappy.  At  last  an  expedient 
was  found,  by  putting  her  to  a  boarding-schooL  Her  life, 
I  should  observe  in  passing,  was  not  a  very  long  one. 

I  should  hardly  mention  this  culpable  peculiarity  of  a  man 
of  such  great  deserts,  if  it  had  not  already  become  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety,  and  especially  had  not  the  unfortunate 
hj^pochondria,  with  which,  in  his  last  hours,  he  tortured 
himself  and  others,  been  commonly  talked  of.  For  that 
severity  towards  his  children  was  nothing  less  than  hypo- 
chondria, a  partial  insanity,  a  continuous  moral  murder, 
which,  after  making  his  children  its  victims,  was  at  last 
directed  against   hmiself.     We  must  also  remember  that 
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though  app;^ently  in  such  good  health,  he  was  a  great 
sufferer  even  in  his  best  years; — ^that  an  incurable  disease 
troubled  the  skilful  physician  who  had  relieved,  and  still 
gave  ease  to  so  many  of  the  afflicted.  Yes,  this  distinguished 
man,  with  all  his  outward  reputati(m,  fame,  honour,  rank, 
lUid  wealth,  led  the  saddest  life,  and  whoever  will  take  the 
pains  to  learn  more  about  it  from  existing  publications,  Trill 
not  condemn  but  pity  him. 

If  it  is  now  expected  that  I  shall  give  a  more  precise  ac- 
eount  of  the  effect  which  this  dLstinguished  man  had  upon 
me,  I  must  once  more  recall  the  general  features  of  that 
period.     The  epoch  in  which  we  were  living  might  be  called 
an  epoch  of  high  requisitions,  for  every  one  demanded  cf 
himself  and  of  others  what  no  mortal  had  hitherto  accom- 
plished.   On  chosen  spirits  who  could  think  and  feel,  a  light 
had  arisen,  "which  enabled  them  to  see  that  aa  Immediate, 
original  understanding  of  nature,  and  a  course  of  action  based 
upon  it,  was  both  the  best  thing  a  man  could  desnre,  and 
a&o  not  difficult  to  attain.      Experience  thus  once  more 
became  the  universal  watchword,  and  every  one  opened  his 
eyes  as  wide  as  he  could.     Physicians,  especially,  had  a  most 
pressing  call  to  labour  to  this  end,  and  ihe  best  opportunity 
for  finding  it.     Upon  them  a  star  shone  out  of  antiquity, 
which  could  serve  as  an  example  of  all  that  was  to  be  desired- 
The  writings  which  had  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hippocrates,  furnished  a  model  of  the  way  in  which  a  man 
should  both  observe  the  worid  and  relate  what  he  had  seen, 
without  mixing  up  himself  with  it.     But  no  one  considered 
^at  we  cannot  see  like  the  GJreeks,  and  that  we  shall  never 
become  such  poets,   sculptors,  and  physicians  as  they  were. 
Even  granted  that  we  could  learn  from  them,  still  the  results 
of,  experience  already  gone  through,  were  almost  beyond 
number,  and  besides  were  not  always  of  the  clearest  kind; 
moreover  had  too  often  been  made  to  accwd  with  precon- 
ceived ojHnions.     All  these  were  to  be  mastered,  discrimi- 
nated, ^id  sifted,      litis  also,  was  an  immense  demand. 
Then  again  it  was  required  that  each  observer,  in  his  per- 
sonal sphere  and  labotffs,  should  acquaint  himself  with  the 
true,  healthy  nature,  as  if  she  were  now  for  the  first  time 
noticed,  and  attended,  and  thus  only  what  was  genuine  and 
real  was  to  be  learned.    But  as,  in  general,  learning  can 
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i^  exist  without  the  aoeompaniment  of  a  omTeml  iniat* 
ienng  and  a  uniyersal  pedantrj,  nor  the  practice  of  aoj 
proton  without  empiriciim  and  diariataaiy,  so  there 
spnmg  up  a  idolent  ocMifliot,  the  purpose  of  whidi  was  to 
goard  use  fix»m  abuse,  and  place  ums  kernel  high  abore  the 
shell  in  men's  estimation.  Li  the  execution  of  this  design, 
it  was  perceived  that  the  shortest  way  of  getting  out  oi  the 
a&ir,  was  to  call  in  the  aid  of  genius,  whose  magic  gifts 
could  settle  the  strife,  and  accomplish  what  was  required. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  understanding  meddled  wiUi  the 
inatter;  all  it  alleged  must  be  reduced  to  dear  notions,  and 
exhibited  in  a  logical  form,  that  every  prejudioe  might  be 
put  aside,  and  *all  superstition  destroyed  And  nnce  the 
acbieyements  of  some  extraordinary  men,  such  as  Boerfaaave 
and  Haller,  were  aetuallv  incredible,  people  thought  them- 
sdves  justified  in  demanding  even  still  more  firom  their  pupils 
and  successors.  It  was  maintained  that  the  path  was  opened, 
forgetting  that  in  earthly  things  a  path  eon  very  rarely  be 
spoken  of;  for,  as  the  water  that  is  dislodged  by  a  ship, 
distantly  flows  in  again  bdiind  it,  so  by  the  law  of  its  nature, 
when  eminent  spirite  have  once  driven  error  aside,  and  made 
&  place  for  themselves,  it  very  quickly  closes  upon  them  again. 

But  of  this  the  ardent  Zimmermann  could  fimn  no  idea  what- 
ever;  he  would  not  admit  that  absurdity  did  in  fisust  fill  up  the 
woiid.  Impatient,  even  to  madness,  he  rushed  to  attack  every- 
thii^  that  he  saw  and  believed  to  be  wrong.  It  was  all  the 
same  to  him  whether  he  was  fighting  with  a  nurse  or  with 
Paracelsus,  with  a  quack,  or  a  chemist.  His  blows  fell  alike 
heavily  in  either  case,  and  when  he  had  worked  himself  ou* 
of  breath,  he  was  greatlv  astonidied  to  see  the  heads  of  thia 
hydra,  which  he  thought  he  had  trodden  under  foot,  springing 
up  all  fresh  again,  and  showing  him  their  teeth  frcmi  innumer- 
able jaws. 

Every  one  who  reads  his  writings,  especially  his  devet 
work  "  On  Experience,"  will  perceive  more  distinctly  than  I 
<^n  express  them,  the  subjects  oi  discussion  between  this  excel- 
lent man  and  myself.  His  influaice  over  me,  was  the  more 
powa^l,  as  he  was  twenty  years  my  seaier.  Having  a  high 
reputation  as  a  physician,  he  was  clnefly  employed  among  the 
'^Pjpei  classes,  and  the  e<nmiption  of  the  times,  caused  by  effe- 
minacy and  excess,  was  a  constant  theme  of  oonversation  with 
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him.  Thus  his  medical  discourses,  like  those  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  my  poetical  Mends,  drove  me  again  back  to  nature. 
In  his  vehement  passion  for  improvement  I  could  not  fully 
pcurticipate;  on  the  contrary,  alter  we  separated,  I  instantly 
drew  back  into  my  own  proper  calling,  and  endeavoured  to 
employ  the  gifts  nature  had  tfestowed  upon  me,  with  moderate 
exertion,  and  by  good-natiured  opposition  to  what  I  disap- 
proved of,  to  gain  a  standing  for  myself,  in  perfect  indiflference 
how  far  my  influence  might  reach  or  whither  it  might  lead  me. 

Von  Salis,  who  was  setting  up  the  lai^e  boarding  school 
at  Marschlins,  visited  us  also  at  that  time.  He  was  an  ear- 
nest and  intelligent  man,  and  must  have  quietly  made  many 
humorous  observations  on  the  irregular  though  genial  mode 
of  life  in  our  little  society.  The  same  was  probably  the  case 
with  Sulzer,  who  came  in  contact  with  us  on  his  journey  to 
the  south  of  France;  at  least  a  passs^  in  his  travels  where  he 
speaks  of  me,  seems  to  &vor  tMs  opinion. 

These  visits,  which  were  as  agreeable  as  they  were  profit- 
able, were  however  diversified  by  others  which  wb  would 
rather  have  been  spared.  Needy  and  shameless  adventurers 
fixed  themselves  on  the  confii^ng  youth,  supporting  their 
urgent  demands  by  real  as  well  as  fictitious  relationships  and 
misfortunes.  They  borrowed  my  money,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  borrow  in  turn,  so  that  I  in  consequence  fell 
into  the  most  impleasant  position  with  opulent  and  kind- 
hearted  Mends.  If  I  wished  that  all  these  unfortunate  folks 
were  food  for  thft  crows,  my  father  found  himself  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  magtcian^s  apprentice*  who  was  willing  enough 
to  see  his  house  washed  clean,  but  is  Mghtened  when  the 
flood  rushes  in  without  ceasing,  over  threshold  and  stairs.  By 
an  excessive  kindness,  the  quiet  and  moderate  plan  of  life 
which  my  father  had  designed  for  me  was  step  by  step  inter- 
rupted and  put  off,  and  &om  day  to  day  clumged  contrary  to 
all  expectation.  All  idea  of  a  long  visit  to  Katisbom  and 
Vienna  was  as  good  as  given  up;  but  still  I  was  to  pass 
through  those  cities  on  my  way  to  Italy,  so  as  at  least  to  gain 
a  general  notion  of  them.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  my 
Mends,  who  did  not  approve  of  taking  so  long  a  circuit,  in 
order  to  get  into  active  life,  recommended  that  I  should  take 
advantage  of  a  moment  which  seemed  m  every  way  £a,vorable, 
*  The  aUonon  is  to  GKithe's  own  poem  *^Der  Zauhedehrling. 
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and  tfamk  on  a  permanent  establishment  in  mj  native  eitj. 
Although  the  Ck>uncil  were  closed  against  me,  first  hj  mr 
grand&ther  and  then  hy  my  uncle,  there  were  3ret  many  oirU 
dfices  to  which  I  could  lay  daim,  where  I  could  remain  for  a 
time  and  await  the  future.  There  were  agencies  d  sereral 
kinds  which  offered  employment  enough,  and  the  place  of 
a  charts  (Taffaires  was  hi^y  respectame.  I  suAred  mysdf 
to  be  persuaded,  and  beUeved  also,  that  I  mi^it  adapt  myself 
to  this  plan,  without  having  tried  whether  I  was  suited  for 
such  a  mode  of  life  and  bufloness  as  requires  that  amid  dis- 
sipation, we  should  most  of  all  act  for  a  certain  end.  To 
tiiese  plans  and  designs  there  was  now  added  a  tender  senti- 
ment which  seemed  to  draw  me  towards  a  domestic  lifo  and 
to  accelerate  my  determination. 

The  society  of  young  men  and  women  already  mentioned, 
which  was  kept  together  by,  if  it  did  not  owe  its  origin  to,  my 
sister,  still  survived  after  her  marriage  and  departure,  because 
the  members  had  grown  aecustomed  to  each  other,  and  could 
not  spend  one  evemng  in  the  week  better  than  in  this  friendly 
circle.     The  eccentric  orator  also  whose  acquaintance  we  made 
in  the  sixth  book,  had,  after  many  adventures,  returned  to  us, 
more  clever  and  more  perverse  than  ever,  and  once  again 
played  the  legislator  of  the  Uttle  state.    As  a  sequel  to  our 
former  diversions  he  had  devised  something  of  the  same  kind; 
he  enacted  that  every  week  lots  should  be  drawn,  not  as 
before  to  decide  what  pairs  should  be  lovers,  but  married 
couples.     How  lovers  should  conduct  themselves  towards  each 
other,  he  said,  we  knew  well  enou^;  but  of  the  proper  deport- 
ment of  husbands  and  wives  in  society  we  were  totally  igno- 
rant, and  this,  with  our  increasing  years,  we  ought  to  learn 
before  all  things.    He  laid  down  general  rules,  whidi,  of -course, 
set  forth  that  we  must  act  as  if  we  did  not  belong  to  each 
other;  that  we  must  not  sit  or  speak  often  together,  much 
less  indulge  in  anything  like  caresses.     And  at  the  same  time 
we  were  not  only  to  avoid  everything  which  would  occasion 
mutual  suspicion  and  discord,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  to 
win  the  greatest  praises,  who,  with  his  free  and  open  manners 
should  yet  most  endear  to  himself  his  wife. 

The  lots  were  at  once  drawn ;  some  odd  matches  that  they 
dedded  were  laughed  at  and  joked  about,  and  the  tiniversal 
marriage-comedy  ^was  begun  m  good  humour  and  renewed 
every  week. 
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Now  it  fell  out  stramgely  enough,  that  from  the  first  the 
some  lady  fell  t¥rioe  to  me.  She  was  a  rery  good  creature, 
just  such  a  woman  as  one  would  like  to  think  of  as  a  wife. 
Her  figure  was  beautiful  and  well-proportioned,  her  h/ce  pleas- 
ing, while  in  her  manners  there  pxlevailed  a  repose  which 
testified  to  the  health  of  her  mind  and  body.  Every  day  and 
hour  she  was  perfectly  the  same.  Her  domestic  industry 
was  in  high  repute.  Though  she  was  not  talkative,  a  just 
understanding  and  natural  talents  could  be  recognised  in  her 
language.  To  meet  the  advances  of  such  a  person  with 
friendliness  and  esteem  was  natural;  on  a  general  principle 
I  was  ahready  accustomed  to  do  it,  and  now  I  acted  from  a 
sort  of  traditional  kindness  as  a  social  duty.  But  when  the 
lot  brought  us  together  for  the  third  time,  our  jocose  law- 
giver declared  in  &e  most  solemn  manner  that  Heaven  had 
spok^i,  and  we  could  not  again  be  separated.  We  submitted 
to  his  sentence,  and  both  of  us  adapted  ourselves  so  well  to 
our  puUic  conjugal  duties,  that  we  might  really  have  served 
as  a  modeL  Sinee  all  the  pairs  who  were  severally  united 
tor  the  evening,  were  obliged  by  the  general  rules  to  address 
each  other  for  the  few  hours  with  JDu  (thou),  we  had,  after 
a  series  of  weeks,  grown  so  accustomed  to  this  confidential 
prcmoun,  that  even  in  the  intervals  whenever  we  accidentally 
came  together,  the  Du  would  kindly  come  out.*  Habit  is 
a  strange  thing;  by  degrees  both  of  us  found  that  nothing 
was  more  natural  tiian  this  relation.  I  liked  her  more  and 
TStEoe,  while  her  manner  of  treating  me  gave  evidence  of  a 
beautifol  cahn  confidence,  so  that  on  many  an  occasion  if  a 
priest  had  been  present  we  might  have  been  united  on  the 
spot  without  mnich  hesitation. 

As  at  eftch  of  OHr  social  gatherings  something  new  was 
required  to  be  read  aloud,  I  brought  with  me  one  ev^ng  a 
perfect  novelty.  The  Memoir  of  Beaiunarchais  against  Clavigo, 
in  Ihe  ordinal.  It  gained  great  applause.  The  thoughts  to 
which  it  gave  occasion  were  freely  expressed,  and  after  much 
had  been  spoken  on  both  sides,  my  partner  said:  "If  I  were 
Ay  liege  lady  and  not  thy  wife,  1  would  entreat  thee  to 

*  Members  of  the  same  fiimily  address  each  other  with  the  atcond 
person  singular,  ''Du,''  instead  of  the  more  fOTimd  third  person  plani, 
'^Sie."    In  the  same  way  the  French  employ  ''Tn"  instead  of  ''Youa.'^ 

Tbams. 
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change  this  memoir  into  a  j^y:  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
roited  for  it,"  "  That  thou  mayst  see,  my  love,"  I  replied, 
"that  li^  lady  and  wife  can  be  united  in  one  perscm,  I  j^o* 
mise  that,  at  ike  end  of  a  week,  the  subject-matter  of  this 
work,  in  ihe  form  of  a  piece  for  the  theatre,  shall  be  read 
aloud,  as  has  just  been  dcme  with  these  pages."  They  won- 
dered at  so  bold  a  promise,  but  I  did  not  delay  to  set  about 
aoeomplishing  it.  What,  in  such  eases,  is  called  inventioB, 
was  with  me  instantaneous.  As  I  was  escorting  home  my 
titulary  wife  I  was  silent.  She  asked  me  what  was  the 
loatter?  ''  I  am  thinking  out  the  play,"  I  answered,  ^  and 
have  got  already  into  the  middle  of  it.  I  wished  t»  show 
thee  that  I  would  gladly  do  anything  to  please  thee."  She 
pressed  my  hand,  and  as  I  in  return  snatdbed  a  kiss,  sl^  said: 


1  rejomed,  "  we  will  hare  it  our  own  way." 

Before  I  got  home,  and  indeed  I  took  a  Tery  circuitous 
Toate,  the  piece  was  pretty  &r  advanced.  Lest  this  should 
seem  boastM,  I  will  confess  that  previously,  on  the  first  and 
second  reading,  the  suliject  had  appeored  to  me  dramatie 
and  even  theatrical,  but,  without  sudi  a  stimulus,  this  piece, 
Hke  so  many  oth^s,  would  have  remained  among  the  number 
of  the  merely  possible  creations.  My  mode  of  treating  it  is 
well  enough  known*  Weary  o£  villains,  who,  from  revenge, 
hate,  or  mean  purposes,  attoek  a  noble  nature  and  min  it, 
I  w^hed,  in  Carlos,  to  show  the  workiog  of  clear  good 
s^Qse,  associated  with  true  friendship,  against  passion,  inclina- 
tion and  outward  necessity;  in  (»rder,  £or  once,  to  compose  a 
tragedy  in  this  way.  Availing  myself  of  the  example  of  oar 
patiiardi  Shakc^eare,  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
tnuislate,  word  for  word,  the  chief  scene,  and  aU  that  was  pro- 
perly dramatic  in  the  original.  FinaUy,  fo  the  conclusion,  I 
borrowed  the  end  of  an  English  balhtd,  and  so  I  was  ready 
Wore  the  Friday  came.  The  good  effect  which  I  attaiaed  in 
the  reading  will  easily  be  believed.  My  liege  spouse  took 
^t  a  little  pleasure  in  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if^  by  this  prodae- 
^n,  as  an  inteUectual  o£&pring,  our  imion  was  drawn  closer 
and  dearer. 

Mephistc^heles  Merk  h^re  did  me,  for  the  first  time,  a 
great  injury^    Wh^i  I  communicated  the  piece  to  him  he 
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answered:  *' Yoi^  must  write  hereafter  no  more  sueh  trifles; 
others  can  do  such  things.''  In  this  he  was  wrong.  We 
should  not,  in  all  things,  transcend  the  notions  which  men 
haye  already  formed;  it  is  good  that  much  should  be  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  common  way  of  thinking.  Had  I  at  that 
time  written  a  dozen  such  pieces,  which  with  a  little  stimulus 
would  have  been  easy  enough,  three  or  four  of  them  would 
perhaps  have  retained  a  place  on  the  stage.  Every  theatrical 
manager  who  knows  the  value  of  a  repertoire,  can  say  what 
an  advantage  that  would  have  been. 

By  these,  and  other  intellectual  diversions,  our  whimsical 
game  of  marriage  became  a  family  story,  if  not  the  talk  of 
die  town,  which  did  not  soimd  diss^;reeably  in  the  ears  of  the 
mothers  of  our  fiiir  ones.  My  mother,  also,  was  not  at  all 
opposed  to  such  an  event;  she  had  before  looked  with  favor 
on  the  lady  with  whom  I  bad  &llen  into  so  strange  a  relation, 
and  did  not  doubt  that  she  would  make  as  good  a  daughter- 
in-law  as  a  wife.  The  aimless  bustle  in  which  I  had  for  some 
time  lived  was  not  to  her  mind,  and,  in  &ct,  she  had  to  bear 
the  worst  of  it.  It  was  her  part  to  provide  abimdant  en- 
tertainment for  the  stream  of  guests,  without  any  compensa- 
tion for  furnishing  quarters  to  this  literary  army,  other  than 
the  honor  they  did  her  son  by  feasting  upon  him.  Besides, 
it  was  clear  to  her  that  so  many  yoimg  persons — all  of  them 
without  property — ^united  not  oidy  for  scientific  and  poetic 
purposes,  but  also  for  that  of  passing  the  time  in  the  gayest 
manner,  would  soon  become  a  burthen  and  injury  to  them- 
selves, and  most  certainly  to  me,  whose  thoughtless  generosity 
and  passion  for  becoming  security  for  others  she  too  well 
knew. 

Accordingly,  she  looked  on  the  long-planned  Italian  jour- 
ney, which  my  father  once  more  brought  forward,  as  the  best 
means  of  cuttmg  short  all  these  connexions  at  once.  But,  in 
order  that  no  new  danger  might  spring  up  in  the  wide  world, 
she  intended  first  of  all  to  bind  ^t  the  imion  which  had  already 
been  su^ested,  so  as  to  make  a  return  into  my  native  coun- 
try more  desirable,  and  my  final  determination  more  decided. 
Whether  I  only  attribute  this  scheme  to  her,  or  whether  she 
had  actually  formed  it  with  her  departed  friend,  I  am  not  quite 
9ure ;  enough,  that  her  actions  seemed  to  be  based  on  a  well- 
digested  plan.     I  had  very  often  to  hear  from  her  a  regret 
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that  smoe  Cornelia's  marriage  our  fiunlly  oirde  was  altogether 
too  small;  it  was  felt  that  I  had  lost  a  sister,  my  mother 
an  assistant,  and  my  fiither  a  pupil;  nor  was  this  all  that 
was  said.  It  happened,  as  if  by  accident,  that  my  parents 
met  the  lady  on  a  walk,  inyited  her  into  the  garden,  and 
eonreroed  with  her  fot  a  long  time.  Thereupon  there  was 
some  pleasantry  at  tea-table,  imd  the  remark  was  made  with 
a  certain  sati^tction  that  she  had  pleased  my  father,  as  she 
possessed  all  the  chief  qualities  which  he  as  a  connoisseur 
of  wotmen  required. 

One  thing  after  another  was  now  arranged  in  our  first 
st(»y,  as  if  guests  were  expected;  the  linen  was  reviewed, 
and  some  hitherto  neglected  furniture  was  thought  of.  One 
^7  I  surprised  my  mother  in  a  garret  examining  the  old 
cradles,  among  which  an  immense  one  of  walnut  imaid  with 
ifny  and  ebony,  in  which  I  had  formerly  been  rocked,  was 
especially  prominent.  She  did  not  seem  altogether  pleased 
wh^  I  said  to  her,  that  such  swing-boxes  were  quite  out  of 
&shion,  and  that  now  people  put  babies,  with  free  limbs,  into 
a  neat  little  basket,  and  carried  them  about  for  show,  by  a 
strap  oyer  the  shoulder,  like  other  small  wares. 

!^ough; — such  prognostics  of  a  renewal  of  domestic  acti- 
^  became  frequent,  and,  as  I  was  in  eyery  way  submissiye, 
the  thought  of  a  state  which  would  last  through  life  spread 
^  peace  oyer  our  house  and  its  inhabitants  sudi  as  had  not 
^^^^  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
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What  people  commonly  say  of  misfortmies :  iiiat  they  nevet 
come  alone :  may  with  almost  as  mtteh  truth  be  said  also  of 
good  fortune,  and,  indeed,  of  other  circumstances  which  often 
cluster  around  us  in  a  harmonious  way ;  whether  it  be  by  a 
kind  of  fatality,  or  whether  it  be  that  man  has  the  power  of 
attracting  to  himself  all  mutually  related  things. 

At  any  rate,  my  present  experience  shewed  me  everything 
conspiring  to  produce  an  outward  and  an  inward  peace.  The 
former  came  to  me  while  I  resolved  patiently  to  await  the 
result  of  what  oliiers  were  meditating  and  designing  for  me ; 
the  latter,  however,  I  had  to  attain  for  myself  by  renewing 
former  studies. 

I  had  not  thought  of  Spinoza  for  a  long  time,  and  now  I 
was  driven  to  him  by  an  attack  upon  him.  In  our  library  I 
found  a  little  book,  the  author  of  which  railed  violently  against 
that  original  thinker;  and  to  go  the  more  effectually  to  work, 
had  inserted  for  a  frontispiece  a  picture  of  Spinoza  himself^ 
with  the  inscription :  "  Signum  reprobationis  in  vultu  gerens^' 
bearing  on  his  f&ce  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  This  there 
was  no  gainsaying,  indeed,  so  long  as  one  locked  at  the 
picture;  for  the  engraving  was  wretchedly  bad,  a  perfect 
caricature ;  so  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  those  adver- 
saries who,  when  they  conceive  a  dislike  to  any  one,  first  of 
all  misrepresent  him,  and  then  assail  the  monster  of  their 
own  creation. 

This  little  book,  however,  made  no  impression  upon  me, 
since  generally  I  did  not  like  controversial  works,  but  preferred 
always  to  learn  from  the  author  himself  how  he  did  think, 
than  to  hear  from  another  how  he  ought  to  have  thought. 
Still,  curiosity  led  me  to  the  article  "Spinoza,"  inBayle's  Die 
tionary,  a  work  as  valuable  for  its  learning  and  acuteness  as 
it  is  ridiculous  and  pernicious  by  its  gossiping  and  scandal. 

The  article  "Spinoza"  excited  in  me  displeasure  and  mis- 
trust. In  the  first  place,  the  philosopher  is  represented  as  an 
atheist,  and  his  opinions  as  most  abominable;  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  it  is  confessed  that  he  was  a  calmly  reflec- 
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tug  man,  demoted  to  his  studies,  a  good  eitinn,  a  S3rinpatliis. 
lag  ae^hbour,  and  a  peaceable  iadrndaal.  The  writer  seemed 
to  me  to  bare  quite  iofr^tea  the  words  oi  the  gospel:  ^^  By 
MrJruUs  ye  ^Ml  know  them^''  for  bow  coald  a  life  pleasing 
m  the  sig^  of  God  and  ntan  spring  from  corrupt  principles? 

I  wdl  rensembered  what  peace  d  mind  and  oloamess  of 
ideas  came  oifer  me  when  I  first  turned  orer  the  posthamous 
wodks  of  that  remarkable  num.  The  effect  itself  was  still 
^te  distmet  to  my  mind,  though  I  could  not  recall  the  par- 
lieBkrs;  I  therefore  qieedilj  had  recourse  again  to  the  works 
to  which  I  had  owed  so  mu^  and  again  the  same  calm  air 
breathed  aver  me.  I  gare  myself  up  to  this  reading,  and 
beheved,  while  I  loowd  into  myself,  that  I  had  nerer 
before  se  ^aily  seen  through  the  woiid. 

As,  on  iboM  subject,  tiiere  always  has  been,  and  still  is  even 
in  these  later  times,  so  much  controversy,  I  would  not  wish  to 
be  mianinderstood,  and  therefore  I  make  here  a  ^ew  remarks 
vspom.  these  so  much  feared,  3rea,  abhorred  yiews. 

Our  {^lysioal  as  well  as  our  social  lile,  manners,  customs, 
worldly  wisdom,  philosc^dty,  rdigion,  and  many  an  accidental 
e^eat,  all  call  upon  us,  to  deny  ourtehes.  Much  that  is  most 
inwardly  peeuMar  to  us  we  are  not  allowed  to  develope; 
much  that  we  need  from  without  for  the  completion  of  our 
diaiacter  is  withheld;  while,  on  die  other  hand,  so  much  is 
&reed .  upon  us  which  is  as  alien  to  us  as  it  is  burdensome. 
We  are  robbed  of  all  that  we  hav«  laboriously  acquired  for 
oxxrseiTeB,  or  friendly  circumstances  have  bestowed  upon  us; 
and  before  we  can  see  clearly  what  we  are,  we  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  part  with  our  personality,  piece  by  piece, 
till  at  last  it  is  gone  altogether.  Indeed,  tiie  case  is  so 
universal  that  it  seems  a  law  of  society  to  d^ise  a  man 
who  shows  hinsielf  surly  on  that  account.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bitterer  the  cup  we  have  to  drink,  the  more  pleasant  face 
must  one  make,  in  ardet  that  composed  lookers  on  may  not 
be  offended  by  the  least  grimace. 

To  solve  this  painful  problem,  however,  nature  has  endowed 
man  with  ample  power,  activity,  and  endurance.  But  especi- 
ally is  he  aided  therein  by  his  volatiH^  {LeiclUsmn)^  a  boon  to 
man,  winch  nothing  can  take  away.  By  its  means  he  is  able 
to  r^ounce  tiie  cheririied  object  of  the  moment,  if  only  the 
presents  him  something  new  to  reach  at;  and  thus  he 
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goes  on  unconsciously,  remodelling  his  whole  life.  We  ar^ 
continually  putting  one  passion  in  the  place  of  another; 
employments,  inclinations,  tastes,  hobbies— -we  try  them  all, 
only  to  exclaim  at  last,  AU  is  vanity.  No  one  is  shocked  by 
this  false  and  murmuring  speech;  nay,  eyery  one  thinks, 
while  he  says  it,  that  he  is  uttering  a  wise  and  indisputable 
maxim.  A  few  men  there  are,  and  only  a  few,  who  anticipate 
this  insupportable  feeling,  and  avoid  all  calls  to  such  partial 
resignation  by  one  grand  act  of  total  self-renimciation. 

Such  men  conyince  themselves  of  the  Eternal,  the  Neces^ 
sary,  and  of  Immutable  Law,  and  seek  to  form  to  themselves 
ideas  which  are  incorruptible,  nay  which  observation  of  the 
Perishable  does  not  shtdce,  but  rather  confirms.  But  since 
in  this  there  is  something  superhuman,  such  persons  are 
commonly  esteemed  tn-human,  without  a  God  and  without  a 
World.  People  hardly  know  what  sort  of  horns  and  claws 
to  give  them. 

My  confidence  in  Spinoza  rested  on  the  serene  effect  he 
wrought  in  me,  and  it  only  increased  when  I  foimd  my 
worthy  mystics  were  accused  of  Spinozism,  and  learned  that 
even  Leibnitz  himself  could  not  escape  the  chaige;  nay,  that 
Boerhaave,  being  suspected  of  similar  sentiments,  had  to 
abandon  TTieology  for  Medicine. 

But  let  no  one  think  that  I  would  have  subscribed  to  his 
writings,  and  assented  to  them  verlniHin  et  literatim.  For, 
that  no  one  really  imderstands  another;  that  no  one  attaches 
the  same  idea  to  the  same  word  which  another  does;  that  a 
dialogue,  a  book,  excites  in  different  persons  different  trains 
of  thought: — this  I  had  long  seen  all  too  plainly;  and  the 
reader  will  trust  the  assertion  of  the  author  of  Fitiist  and 
Werther^  that  deeply  experienced  in  such  misunderstandings, 
he  was  never  so  presumptuous  as  to  think  that  he  understood 
perfectly  a  man,  who,  as  the  scholar  of  Descartes,  raised 
himself,  through  mathematical  and  rabbinical  studies,  to  the 
highest  reach  of  thought;  and  whose  name  even  at  this  day^ 
seems  to  mark  the  limit  of  all  speculative  efforts. 

How  much  I  appropriated  from  Spinoza,  would  be  seen 
distinctly  enough,  if  the  visit  of  the  "Wandering  Jew,"  to 
Spinoza,  which  I  had  devised  as  a  worthy  ingredient  for  that 
poem,  existed  in  writing.  But  it  pleased  me  so  much  in  the 
conception,  and  I  found  so  much  delight  in  meditating  on  it 
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in  silence,  that  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  the  point  of 
writing  it  out.  Thus  the  notion,  which  would  have  been  well 
e&ough  as  a  passing  joke,  expanded  itself  until  it  lost  its 
charm,  and  I  banished  it  from  my  mind  as  something  trouble- 
some. The  chief  points,  however,  of  what  I  owed  to  my 
study  of  Spinoza,  so  far  as  they  have  remained  indelibly 
impressed  on  my  mind,  and  have  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  the  subsequent  course  of  my  life,  I  will  now  unfold  as 
briefly  and  succinctly  as  possible. 

Nature  works  after  such  eternal,  necessary,  divine  laws, 
that  the  Deity  himself  could  alter  nothing  in  them.  In  this 
belief,  all  men  are  unconsciously  agreed.  Think  only  how  a 
natural  phenomenon,  which  should  intimate  any  degree  of 
understanding,  reason,  or  even  of  caprice,  would  instantly 
astonish  and  terrify  us. 

If  anything  like  reason  shows  itself  in  brutes,  it  is  lonff 
before  we  can  recover  from  our  amazement;  for,  althou^ 
they  stand  so  near  to  us,  they  nevertheless  seem  to  be  divided 
from  us  by  an  infinite  s;ulf,  and  to  belong  altogether  to  the 
Hngdom  of  necessity,  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  take  it  ill 
if  some  thinkers  lutve  pronoimced  the  infinitely  ingenious^ 
but  strictly  limited,  organisation  of  those  creatures,  to  be 
thoroughly  mechanical. 

If  we  turn  to  plants,  our  position  is  still  more  strikingly 
confirmed.  How  unaccountable  is  the  feeling  which  seizes  an 
observer  upon  seeing  the  Mimosa^  as  soon  as  it  is  touched, 
fold  together  in  pairs  its  downy  leaves,  and  finally  clap  down 
its  little  stalk  as  if  upon  a  joint  {Oewerbe).  Still  higher  rises 
that  feeling,  to  which  I  will  give  no  name,  at  the  sight  of  the 
Eedysarum  Gyrans,  which  without  any  apparent  outward 
occasion  moves  up  and  down  its  little  leaves,  and  seems  to 
play  with  itself  as  with  our  thoughts.  Let  us  imagine  a 
Banana^  suddenly  endowed  with  a  similar  capacity,  so 
that  of  itself  it  could  by  turns  let  down  and  lift  up  again 
its  huge  leafy  canopy;  who  would  not,  upon  seeing  it  the  first 
time,  start  back  in  terror?  So  rooted  within  us  is  the  idea  of 
our  own  superiority,  that  we  absolutely  refuse  to  concede  to 
the  outward  world  any  part  or  portion  in  it;  nay,  if  we  could, 
we  would  too  often  withhold  such  advantages  from  our 
fellows. 

On  Uie  other  hand,  a  similar  horror  seizes  upon  us,  wh^ 
Vol.  II.  y 
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we  see  a  man  unreasonably  opposing  universaUy  recognised 
moral  laws,  or  unwisely  acting  against  the  interest  of  liitnRelf 
and  others.  To  get  rid  of  the  repugnance  which  we  feel  on 
such  occasions,  we  convert  it  at  once  into  censure  or  detesta* 
tion,  and  we  seek  either  in  reality  or  in  thought  to  get  firee 
&om  such  a  man. 

This  contranety  between  Heason  and  Necessity,  which 
Spinoza  threw  out  in  so  strong  a  light,  I,  strangely  enough, 
applied  to  my  own  being ;  and  what  has  been  said  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  intelUgible 
what  follows. 

I  had  come  to  look  upon  my  indwelling  poetic  talent 
altogether  as  Nature;  the  more  so,  as  I  had  always  been 
impelled  to  regard  outward  Nature  as  its  proper  object. 
The  exercise  of  this  poetic  gift  could  indeed  be  excited  and 
det^mined  by  circumstances ;  but  its  most  joyful,  its  richest 
action  was  spontaneous — ^nay,  even  inyoluntaiy. 

Through  field  and  forest  roaming, 
My  little  songs  still  humming, 
So  went  it  all  day  long. 

In  my  nightly  vigils  the  same  thing  ha^^ned;  I  therefore 
often  wished,  like  one  of  my  predecessors,  to  get  me  a 
leathern  jerkin  made,  and  to  accustom  myself  to  write  in  the 
dark  so  as  to  be  able  to  fix  down  at  once  all  such  unpre- 
meditated e£^ions.  So  frequently  had  it  happened  that 
after  composing  a  little  piece  in  my  head  I  could  not  recall 
it,  that  1  wouM  now  hurry  to  the  desk  and^  at  one  stand- 
ing, write  off  the  poem  ftom  beginning  to  end,  and  as  I 
oould  not  spare  time  to  adjust  my  paper,  however  obliquely 
it  might  He,  the  Hnes  often  crossed  it  diagonally.  In  such  a 
mood  1  Hked  best  to  get  hold  of  a  lead  peiual,  because  I 
could  write  most  readily  with  it;  whereas  the  scratching  and 
[fluttering  of  the  pen  would  sometimes  wake  me  fsxmi  my 
somnambular  poetizing,  conftise  me,  and  stifie  a  little  concep- 
tion in  its  birth.  For  the  poems  thus  created  1  had  a  par- 
ticular reverence;  for  1  felt  towards  them  sc^newhat  as  the 
hen  does  towards  her  chickens,  which  ^e  sees  hatched  and 
diirping  about  her.  My  old  whim  of  making  known  these 
things  only  by  means  of  private  readings,  now  returned  to 
me :  to  exchange  them  for  money  seemed  to  me  detestable. 
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Aad  this  raggestB  to  me  to  mentMH  in  the  pveeent  pkce  a 
little  incident,  which  however  did  not  take  place  till  mane  time 
afier.  When  the  demand  for  m j  works  had  increased  and  a 
eoQected  edition  of  them  was  much  called  lor,  these  feelings 
held  me  hack  from  preparing  it  mjsdf;  Uimlnirg,  howerer, 
took  adyantage  of  my  hesitation,  and  I  nneoLpeeteSy  leoeiTed 
oae  day  seyeral  copies  of  my  coUaeted  works  in  print.  With 
eeol  audacity  this  nnanthoriced  puUisher  eren  boasted  of 
h:mg  done  me  a  public  service,  and  offered  to  send  me,  if  I 
wished,  some  B^lm  pcnrcelain  by  way  of  compensation.  His 
offer  served  to  remind  me  of  dbe  law  which  ooaqpelled  the 
Jews  of  Berlin,  when  they  married,  to  puroliase  a  certain 
^aantity  of  porcelain,  m  order  to  keep  up  tiie  Btle  of  the 
Boyal  manu^Ebcture.  The  contempt  whidb  was  shewn  for 
the  shameless  pirate,  led  me  to  suppress  the  indignation 
wMeh  I  could  not  but  feel  at  such  a  r^bery.  I  gave  him  no 
rej^;  and  while  he  was  making  himself  very  comforti^tle 
with  my  prc^perty,  I  revenged  mysdf  in  siloioe  with  the 
Mowmg  iFerses*>— 

Becords  of  the  years  once  dream'd  away, 
Long  ftBen  hairs,  and  Wrs  that  shew  decay. 
Faded  ribbons,  tcEb  so  lightly  wove. 
The  mournful  pledges  of  a  yanished  love ; 
Things  that  to  the  flames  should  long  have  gone, 
- — Saucy  Sosias  snatches  every  one. 
Just  as  thou^  he  were  ^e  heir  to  claim, 
Lawfully  the  poets'  works  and  &me. 
And  to  make  the  owner  foU  amends 
Paltry  tea  and  coffee-cups  he  sends! 
Take  your  china  back,  your  gingerbread! 
For  an  Himburgs  living  I  am  dead. 

Tkaa  very  Nature,  howevar,  which  thus  spontaneously 
bfought  forth  so  many  longer  and  smaller  works,  was  subject 
to  bog  pauses,  and  for  considerable  periods  I  was  unable, 
even  when  I  most  wished  it,  to  produce  ai^rthing,  and  con- 
sequently c^ten  suffered  from  ennui.  The  perception  of 
such  contrasts  within  me  gave  rise  to  the  thought  whether  it 
would  not  be  my  wisest  course  to  employ  on  the  other  hand 
for  my  own  and  others'  profit  and  advantage,  the  human, 
national,  and  intellectual  part  of  my  being,  and  so  as  I  already 

p2 
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had  done,  and  as  I  now  felt  myself  more  and  more  called  upon 
to  do,  devote  the  intervals  when  Nature  ceased  to  influence  me, 
to  worldly  occupations,  and  thus  to  leave  no  one  of  mv  Acuities 
unused.  This  course,  which  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  those 
general  ideas  before  described,  was  so  much  in  harmony  with 
my  character  and  my  position  in  life,  that  I  resolved  to  adopt 
it  and  by  this  means  to  check  the  wavering  and  hesitation  to 
which  I  had  hitherto  been  subject.  Very  pleasant  was  it  to 
me  to  reflect,  that  thus  for  actual  service  to  my  fellow  men, 
I  might  demand  a  substantial  reward,  while  on  the  other  hand 
I  might  go  on  disinterestedly  spending  that  lovely  gift  of 
nature  as  a  sacred  thing.     By  tiiis  consideration  I  guarded 

Xinst  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  might  have  arisen 
(n  circumstances  shoidd  force  upon  the  remark  that  pre^ 
cisely  this  talent,  so  courted  and  admired  in  Germany,  was 
treated  as  altogether  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  and  of  justice. 
For  not  only  were  piracies  considered  perfectly  allowable, 
and  even  comical  in  Berlin,  but  the  estimable  Margrave  of 
Baden,  so  praised  for  his  administrative  virtues,  and  the 
Emperor  Joseph  who  had  justified  so  many  hopes,  lent  their 
sanction,  one  to  his  Macldot,  and  the  other  to  his  honorable 
noble  von  Trattner;  and  it  was  declared,  that  the  rights,  as 
well  as  the  properly  of  genius,  should  be  left  at  the  absolute 
mercy  of  the  trade. 

One  day,  when  we  were  complaining  of  this  to  a  visitor 
from  Baden,  he  told  us  the  following  story:  Her  ladyship 
the  Margravine,  being  a  very  active  lady,  had  established  a 
paper-manufactory;  but  the  paper  was  so  bad,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  dispose  of  it.  Thereupon  Mr.  bookseller  Mack- 
lot  proposed,  if  he  were  permitted  to  print  the  German  poets 
and  prose  writers,  he  would  use  this  paper,  and  thus  enhance 
its  value.     The  proposition  was  adopted  with  avidity. 

Of  course,  we  pronounced  this  malicious  piece  of  scandal 
to  be  a  mere  £ibrication;  but  found  oiu:  pleasiure  in  it  not- 
withstanding. The  name  of  Macklot  became  a  by -word  at 
the  time,  and  was  applied  by  us  to  all  mean  transactions. 
And.  a  versatile  youth,  often  reduced  to  borrowing  himself, 
while  others*  meanness  was  making  itself  rich  upon  his 
talents,  felt  himself  sufficiently  compensated  by  a  couple  of 
good  jokes. 
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Cydren  and  youths  wander  on  in  a  sort  of  happy  intoxica* 
tion,  which  betrays  itself  especially  in  the  &ct,  that  the  sood^ 
innocent  creatures  are  scarcely  able  to  notice,  and  stiU  lest 
to  understand,  the  ever  changing  state  of  things  around  them. 
Thej  regard  the  world  as  raw  material  which  uiey  must  shape, 
as  a  treasure  which  they  must  take  possession  of.  Eyerythmg 
they  seem  to  think  belongs  to  them,  ererything  must  be 
sulMerrient  to  their  will;  indeed,  on  this  account,  the  greater 
part  lose  themselves  in  a  wild  uncontrollable  temper.  With 
tlie  better  part,  however,  this  tendency  unfolds  itself  into  a 
mrBl  enthusiasm,  which,  occasionally  moves  of  its  own 
accord  after  some  actual  or  seeming  good,  but  still  oftener 
suffers  itself  to  be  prompted,  led,  and  even  misled. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  youth  of  whom  we  are  at 
present  speaking,  and  if  he  appeared  rather  strange  to  man. 
tind,  still  he  seemed  welcome  to  many.  At  the  very  first 
meetiog  you  found  in  him  a  freedom  from  reserve,  a  cheerfrd 
open-heartedness  in  conversatiim,  and  in  action  the  impreme- 
^tated  suggestions  of  the  moment.  Of  the  latter  trait  a 
story  or  two. 

In  the  close-built  Jews'  street  {Judenga$te\  a  violent  ccrn* 
flagration  had  broken  out.  My  universal  benevolence,  which 
prompted  me  to  lend  my  active  aid  to  all,  led  me  to  the  spot, 
^  dressed  as  I  was.  A  passage  had  been  broken  through 
from  All  Saints'  street  {AlUrheiUgeng(use\  and  thither  I 
repaired.  I  found  a  great  niunber  of  men  busied  with  carry. 
ii^  water,  rushing  forward  with  frdl  buckets,  and  back  agam 
with  empty  ones.  I  soon  saw  that,  by  forming  a  lane  for 
passing  up  and  down  the  buckets,  the  help  we  rendered  mis^t 
be  doubled.  I  seized  two  full  buckets  and  remained  standmg 
and  called  others  to  me;  those  who  came  on  were  relieved  <S 
^ir  load,  while  those  returning  arranged  themselves  in  a 
row  on  the  other  side.  The  arrangement  was  applauded,  my 
address  and  personal  sympathy  found  favor,  and  the  lane, 
unbroken  from. its  commencement  to  its  burning  goal,  was 
soon  completed.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  cheerfiilness 
which  this  inspired,  called  forth  a  joyous,  I  might  even  say,  a 
merry  humor  in  this  living  machine,  all  of  whose  parts 
worited  well  together,  when  wantonness  began  to  appear,  and 
^^  soon  succeeded  by  a  love  of  mischief.  The  wretched 
^tives,  dragging  off  their  miserable  substance  upon  their 
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backs,  if  they  once  got  witiiin  the  lane,  must  pass  on  without 
stopping,  and  if  they  ventured  to  halt  for  a  moment's  rest, 
were  immediately  assailed.  Saucy  boys  would  sprinlde  them 
with  the  water,  and  eren  add  insult  to  misery.  However,  by 
means  of  gentle  words  and  ^oquent  reproofe,  prompted  per- 
haps by  a  regard  to  my  best  dothes,  which  were  in  danger, 
I  managed  to  put  a  stc^  to  their  rudeness. 

Some  of  my  friends  had  from  curiosity  approached,  to  gaze 
on  the  calamity,  and  seemed  astoni^ed  to  see  ^eir  com- 
panion, in  thin  shoes  and  silk  stockings — for  that  was  then 
the  fashion — ensaged  in  this  wet  business.  But  few  of  th^n 
could  I  persuade  to  join  us;  the  others  laughed  and  shook 
their  heads.  We  stood  our  ground,  however,  a  long  while, 
for,  if  any  were  tired  and  went  away,  there  were  plenty 
ready  to  take  their  places.  Many  sight-seers,  too,  came 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  spectacle,  and  so  my  innocent 
daring  became  universally  known,  and  the  strange  disregard 
of  etiquette  became  the  town-talk  of  the  day. 

This  readiness  to  do  any  acti<m  that  a  good-natared  whim 
might  prompt,  which  proceeded  from  a  happy  self-conscious* 
ness  which  men  are  apt  to  bhtme  as  vanity,  made  our  friend 
to  be  talked  of  for  other  oddities. 

A  very  indement  winter  had  completely  covered  ^ate  Main 
with  ice,  and  converted  it  into  a  solid  floor.  Tke  liveliest 
intercourse,  both  for  business  and  pleasure,  was  kept  up  on 
the  ice.  Boundless  skating-paths,  and  wide,  smooth  fr^aen 
plains,  swarmed  with  a  moving  multitude.  I  never  fisiiled  to 
be  there  early  in  the  morning,  and  once,  being  lightly  elad, 
feit  myself  nearly  frozen  through  by  the  time  that  my  mothet 
arrived,  who  usually  came  at  a  later  hour  to  visit  the  scene. 
She  sat  in  the  carriage,  in  her  purple- velvet  and  fur-trinuned 
eloak,  which,  held  together  on  h^  breast  by  a  strong  golden 
e<Mrd  and  tassel,  looked  quite  fine.  '*Give  me  your  ftirs,  dear 
mother!*'  I  cried  out  on  the  instant,  without  a  moment's 
thou^t,  "I  am  terribly  frozen."  She,  too,  did  not  stop 
to  think,  and  so  in  a  moment  I  was  wrapped  in  her  cloak. 
Reaching  hailf-way  below  my  knees  with  its  purple-colour, 
sable-border,  and  gold  trimmings,  it  contrasted  not  badly 
with  the  brown  fur  cap  I  wore.  Thus  dad,  I  carelessly  went 
on  skating  up  and  down ;  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  no 
especial  notice  was  taken  of  my  str^age  appearance;  stiH  it 
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WW  Bot  nnobBerred,  far  often  afterwards  it  was  brought  tip, 
in  je0t  or  in  earnest,  among  my  other  eocentricities. 

Leaying  these  reooILections  of  happy  and  spontaiieons 
action,  we  will  now  resome  the  sober  thread  of  our  narra- 

tlTC. 

A  witty  Frenehman  has  said :  If  a  clerer  man  has  once 
attraeted  the  attention  of  the  public  by  any  meritorious  work, 
efery  one  does  his  best  to  prevent  his  ever  doing  a  similar 
tiling  again. 

It  is  ef«a  so :  something  good  and  spirited  is  produced  in 
tiie  quiet  sechwion  of  youth;  applause  is  won,  but  indepen- 
dence is  lost;  tiiie  concentrated  talent  is  pulled  about  and 
distracted,  because  peof^  think  that  they  may  phick  off  and 
appropriate  to  themBeWes  a  portion  of  the  personality. 

It  was  owing  to  tiiis  that  I  receired  a  great  many  in  vita- 
tkms,  or,  rather,  not  exactly  invitations:  a  friend,  an  acquaint- 
ance wonld  prc^>ose,  with  even  more  than  urgency,  to  intro- 
duce me  here  or  there. 

The  fefofft  stranger,  now  described  as  a  bear  on  account  of 
his  firequent  surly  reflisah,  and  then  again  like  Voltaire*s 
Huron,  or  Cumberland's  West  Indian,  as  a  child  of  nature 
m  spite  of  many  talents,  excited  curiosity,  and  in  various 
fimxilies  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  to  see  him. 

AnM)ng  others,  a  friend  one  evening  entreated  me  to  go 
with  him.  to  a  little  concert  to  be  given  in  the  house  of  an 
eminent  merchant  of  the  reformed  persuasion.  It  was  already 
late;  but  as  I  loved  to  do  everything  on  tiie  spur  of  the 
moment,  I  went  with  him,  decently  dressed,  as  usual.  We 
estered  a  chamber  on  the  ground  floor, — ^the  ordinary  but 
spacious  sitting-room  of  liie  fiunily.  The  company  was 
numerous,  a  piano  stood  in  the  middle,  at  which  the  only 
daughter  of  the  house  sat  down  immediately,  and  played  with 
considerable  facility  and  grace.  I  stood  at  the  lower  end  of 
tiie  piano,  that  I  might  be  near  enough  to  observe  her  form 
and  bearing;  there  was  something  child-like  in  her  manner; 
the  movements  she  was  obliged  to  make  in  playing  were 
unconstrained  and  easy. 

After  the  sonata  was  finished,  she  stepped  towards  the  end 
cf  the  piano  to  meet  me;  we  merely  saluted,  however, 
without  frirther  conversation,  for  a  quartet  had  already  com- 
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xnencecL  At  the  close  of  it,  I  moved  somewhat  nearer  an4 
uttered  some  civil  compliment ;  telling  her  what  pleasure  ii 
gave  me  that  my  first  acquaintance  with  her  should  have  also 
made  me  acquainted  with  her  talent.  She  managed  to  mak^ 
a  very  clever  reply,  and  kept  her  position  as  I  did  mine.  £^ 
saw  that  she  observed  me  closely,  and  that  I  was  really  stand-* 
ing  for  a  show;  but  I  took  it  all  in  good  part,  since  I  had 
something  graceful  to  look  at  in  my  turn.  Meanwhile,  -we 
gazed  on  one  another,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  sen- 
sible of  feeling  an  attractive  power  of  the  gentlest  kind.  The 
moving  about  of  the  company,  and  her  performances,  pre- 
vented any  further  approach  that  evening.  But  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  anything  but  displeased,  when,  on  taking 
leave,  the  mother  gave  me  to  understand  that  they  hoped 
soon  to  see  me  again,  while  the  daughter  seemed  to  join  in 
the  request  with  some  friendliness  of  manner.  I  did  not  fail, 
at  suitable  intervals,  to  repeat  my  visit,  since,  on  such  occa- 
sions, I  was  sure  of  a  cheerful  and  intellectual  conversation^ 
which  seemed  to  prophesy  no  tie  of  passion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hospitality  of  our  house  once  laid 
open  caused  many  an  inconvenience  to  my  good  parents  and 
myself.  At  any  rate  it  had  not  proved  in  any  way  beneficial 
to  my  steadfast  desire  to  notice  the  Higher,  to  study  it,  to 
further  it,  and  if  possible  to  imitate  it.  Men,  1  saw,  so  &ar  as 
they  were  good,  were  pious ;  and,  so  &r  as  tiiey  were  active, 
were  imwise  and  oftentimes  unapt.  The  former  coidd  not 
help  me,  and  the  latter  only  confiised  me.  One  remarkable 
case  I  have  carefully  written  down. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775,  Jung,  afterwards 
called  Stilling,  from  the  Lower  Ehine,  announced  to  us  that  he 
was  coming  to  Frankfort,  being  invited  as  an  oculist,  to  treat 
an  important  case ;  the  news  was  welcome  to  my  parents  and 
myseU*,  and  we  offered  him  quarters. 

Herr  von  Lersner,  a  worthy  man  advanced  in  years,  imiver- 
sally  esteemed  for  his  success  in  the  education  and  training 
of  princely  children,  and  fAr  his  intelligent  manners  at  coiut 
and  on  his  travels,  had  been  long  afflicted  with  total  blind* 
ness ;  his  strong  hope  of  obtaining  some  relief  of  his  affliction 
withnot  entirely  extinct.  Now,  for  several  years  past,  Jung, 
was  skilful  boldness  and  a  steady  hand,  had,  in  the  Lower  Rhine, 
successfrdly  couched  for  the  cataract,  and  thus  had  gained  a 
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^fid^^ffead  rqpotatioiL  The  candor  of  his  sod,  his  troth 
ibkiess  of  character,  and  genuine  piety,  gained  him  uniTersd 
oonfid^ice;  this  extended  up  the  rirer  through  the  medimp 
of  Tarious  parties  connected  by  business.  Herr  Ton  Lersner 
and  his  Mends,  upcm  the  advice  of  an  inteUiffent  physician, 
resdyed  to  send  for  the  successful  oculist,  although  a  Frank- 
fort merchant,  in  whose  case  the  cure  had  fiuled,  earnestly 
endeavored  to  dissuade  them.  But  what  was  a  single  fiulure 
against  so  many  successfu]  cases!  So  Junff  came,  enticed  by 
tiie  hope  of  a  handsome  remuneration,  ^mich  heretofore  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  renounce;  he  came,  to  increase  his 
tepotation,  full  of  confidence  and  in  high  spirits,  and  we  con* 
gratolated  ourselves  on  the  proqpect  of  such  an  excellent  and 
U?ely  table-companion. 

At  last,  after  a  preparatory  course  of  medicine,  the  cataract 
upon  both  eyes  was  couched.  Expectation  was  at  its  height. 
It  was  said  that  the  patient  saw  the  moment  after  the  opera- 
tion, until  the  bandage  again  shut  out  the  light.  But  it  was 
remarked  that  Jung  was  not  cheerfbl,  and  that  something 
weired  on  his  spirits;  indeed,  on  further  inquiry  he  con<* 
feased  to  me  that  he  was  uneasy  as  to  the  result  of  me  opera- 
ticm.  Commonly,  for  I  had  witnessed  several  operations  of 
the  kind  in  Strasburg,  nothing  in  the  world  seemed  easier 
tiian  such  cases;  and  Stilling  himself  had  operated  success- 
^oi^  a  hundred  times.  After  piercing  the  insensible  cornea, 
^ch  gave  no  pain,  the  dull  lens  womd,  at  the  slightest  pres- 
sure, spring  forward  of  itself;  the  patient  immediately  dis- 
cerned objects,  and  only  had  to  wait  with  bandaged  eves, 
Mtil  the  completed  cure  should  allow  him  to  use  the  precious 
ttgan  at  his  own  will  and  convenience.  How  many  a  poor 
num,  for  whom  Jung  had  procured  this  happiness,  had 
invc^ed  Gkxl's  blessing  and  reward  upon  his  benefactor, 
which  was  now  to  be  realized  by  means  of  this  wealthy 
patient! 

Jung  confessed  to  me  that  this  time  the  operation  had  not 
goae  off  so  easilv  and  so  successfully ;  the  lens  had  not  sprung 
forward,  he  had  been  obliged  to  draw  it  out,  and  indeed,  as 
it  had  grown  to  the  socket,  to  loosen  it;  and  this  he  was  not 
able  to  do  without  violence.  He  now  reproached  himself  for 
having  operated  also  on  the  other  eye.  But  Lersner  and  his 
friends  had  firmly  resolved  to  have  both  couched  at  the  same 
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time,  and  when,  tiie  emergency  occurred,  t^y  did  not  inu&e- 
daatdy  recover  presence  of  nund  enough  to  think  what  'was 
best*  Suffice  it  to  say,  tiie  second  lena  also  did  not  spontane- 
<maty  spring  forward;  but  had  to  be  loosened  said  drawn,  out 
with  difficulty. 

How  much  pain  our  beneirdMit,  goodnaatured,  pious  friend 
^t  in  this  case,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  or  to  unfold;  soBue 
gaieral  observatitms  on  his  state  of  mind  will  not  be  out  of 
l^ce  here. 

To  labor  for  his  own  moral  oultise,  is  tilie  amplest  and 
most  practicable  thing  whsdi  man  can  propose  to  hims^; 
the  impulse  is  inborn  in  him;  while  m  social  life  both  reaaoii 
and  love,  pron^yt  or  rather  fbrce  him  to  do  so. 

Stilling  could  only  live  in  a  moral  zieiigioas  atmoi^ere  oi 
love;  without  sympathy,  widioot  hearty  response,  he  could 
not  exist;  he  demanded  mutual  attachment;  where  he  was 
not  known,  he  was  silent;  where  he  was  only  known,  not 
loved,  he  was  sad;  accordingly  he  got  on  best  with  those 
well-disposftd  p^rscms,  yrho  can  set  themselves  down  for  life 
in  their  assigned  vocation  and  go  to  work  to  perfect  liiem- 
selves  in  their  narrow  but  peaceful  s^^bere. 

Such  persomi  succeed  pretty  weU  in  stiflii^  vsmity,  in 
Tenouneing  tibe  pursuit  of  outward  power,  in  acquiring  a  dr- 
cumspect  way  of  speaking,  and  in  preserving  a  uniformly 
frigidly  manner  towards  companions  and  neighbm^. 

Frequently  we  may  observe  in  this  class  traces  oi  a  certain 
form  of  mezvUil  character,  modified  by  individual  varieties ; 
such  persons,  accidentally  excited,  attach  great  weight  to  the 
course  of  their  experience;  they  consid^  everything  a  super- 
natural determination,  in  the  conviction  that  Gkxl  interferes 
immediately  with  the  course  of  the  world. 

With  all  this  there  is  associated  a  certain  dispo^tion  to 
abide  in  his  present  state,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  pushed  or  led  on,  which  results  from  a  certain 
indecidon  to  act  of  themsdves.  The  kl^r  is  increased  by 
the  miscarriage  of  the  wisest  plans,  as  well  as  by  the  acci- 
dental success  brought  about  by  tiiie  unforeseen  concurrence 
of  favorable  occurrences. 

Now,  since  a  vigikmt  manly  character  is  much  checked  by 
this  way  of  life,  it  is  well  worthy  of  reflection  and  inquiry, 
how  men  are  moat  Habb  to  fall  into  such  a  state. 


Tke  tiungs  ^nmpatbetic  peraoBS  of  tkif  kmd  lore  most  to 
isk  (d,  vie  ^le  ao-^aUed  awakenings  and  eomrersiona,  to 
viich  ire  will  not  dkay  a  certain  penological  Talue.  Thej 
are  propeiiy  what  we  call  in  scientmc  and  poetic  matters,  an 
*^aperfu;''  the  perception  of  a  great  maxim,  which  is  always 
t  genias-like  op^wtiom  of  Ihe  mind;  we  arrire  at  it  hr  pure 
^Bfaition,  that  is,  by  refection,  neitiier  by  feaming  or  tradi- 
tKa.  In  the  cases  before  «s  it  is  tiie  perception  of  the  moral 
power,  which  anchcws  m  fidth,  and  thtm  feels  itself  in  proud 
weorily  in  the  Hiidst  ef  the  wares. 

8w^  an  ajp0r^  giws  the  disearerer  the  greatest  Joy,  because, 
in  an  onginal  manner,  it  points  to  the  infinite;  it  reqtdres  no 
]eDg;th  of  time  to  work  conTiction;  it  leaps  forth  whole  and 
wmplete  in  a  i&oment ;  hence  the  quaint  old  French  rhyme  : 

En  peu  d'heuce 
Bieu  labeure. 

Outward  <xM»sions  ofben  work  Ti<^enfly  in  bringing  about 
>vh  eonTerskms,  and  then  peo^e  think  tiiey  see  in  them 
Bgns  aa^  wonders. 

Love  and  confidence  bound  me  most  heartily  to  StOling; 
^  ^  moTBOYer  ezexeised  a  good  and  hiuppy  influence  on  ms 
^3  and  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  his  disposition,  to 
^i^BVtffe  up  in  a  tender  grateful  heart  the  remembrance  of  all 
tittt  bad  ever  been  done  for  him;  but  in  my  existing  frame 
«^iBBid  and  pursuits  his  society  neidier  bend&ted  nor  cheered 
^-  I  was  glad  to  let  erery  one  interpret  as  he  pleased  and 
'wrk  out  the  riddle  of  his  days,  but  this  way  of  ascribing  to 
A  isimediate  drrine  influence,  all  the  good  that  afl^  a 
^<mal  meaner  occurs  to  us  in  our  chanceM  life,  seemed 
*^  Bie  too  presumptuous;  and  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
Pwol  consequences  of  the  hasty  acts  and  omissions  of  our 
••wn  thoughtlessness  or  conceit,  as  a  divine  chastisement,  did 
^t  at  all  suit  me.  I  could,  therefore,  only  listen  to  my  good 
™nd,  but  could  not  give  him  any  very  encouraging  reply ; 
^  I  readily  suffered  him,  Kke  so  many  others,  to  go  his 
^^^"1  way,  and  defended  him  since  then,  as  well  as  before, 
^>ca  others,  of  too  worldly  a  mind,  did  not  hesitate  to  woimd 
*J8  gentle  nature.  Thus  1  never  allowed  a  roguish  remark 
to  come  to  his  ears,  made  by  a  waggish  man  who  once  very 
^Miiestly  exdaimed:   **No!  indeed,  if  I  were  as  intimate 
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with  God  as  Jung  is,  I  would  never  pray  to  the  Most  High 
for  gold,  but  for  wisdom  and  good  counsel,  that  I  might  not 
make  so  many  blunders  which  cost  money,  and  draw  after 
them  wretched  years  of  debt." 

In  truth,  it  was  no  time  for  such  jests.  Between  hope  and 
fear  several  more  days  passed  away;  with  him  the  latter 
grew,  the  former  waned,  and,  at  last,  vanished  altogether;  the 
eyes  of  the  good  patient  man  had  become  inflamed,  and  there 
remained  no  doubt  that  the  operation  had  failed. 

The  state  of  mind  to  which  our  Mend  was  reduced  hereby, 
is  not  to  be  ^described;  he  was  struggling  against  the  deepest 
and  worst  kind  of  despair.  For  what  was  there  now  that  he 
had  not  lost!  In  the  first  place,  the  warm  thanks  of  one 
restored  to  sight — ^the  noblest  reward  which  a  physician  can 
enjoy;  then  tike  confidence  of  others  similarly  needii^  help; 
then  his  worldly  credit,  while  the  interruption  of  his  peculiar 
practice  would  reduce  his  family  to  a  helpless  state.  In 
short,  we  played  the  mournful  drama  of  Job  through  from 
beginning  to  end,  since  the  faithful  Jung  took  himself  the 
part  of  the  reproving  Mends.  He  chose  to  regard  this  cala- 
mity as  the  pimishment  of  his  former  &ults ;  it  seemed  to 
him  that  in  taking  his  accidental  discovery  of  an  eye-cure  as 
a  divine  call  to  that  business,  he  had  acted  wickedly  and  pro- 
fanely; he  reproached  himself  for  not  having  thoroughly 
studied  Ms  highly  important  department,  instead  of  lightly 
trusting  his  cures  to  good  fortune;  what  his  enemies  had  said 
of  him  recurred  again  to  his  mind;  he  began  to  doubt 
whether  perhaps  it  was  not  all  true  ?  and  it  pained  him  the 
more  deeply  when  he  found  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
had  been  guilty  of  that  levity  which  is  so  dangerous  to  pious 
men,  and  also  of  presumption  and  vanity.  In  such  moments 
he  lost  himself,  and  in  whatever  light  we  might  endeavour  to 
set  the  matter,  we,  at  last,  elicited  from  him  only  the  rational 
and  necessary  conclusion — ^that  the  ways  of  God  are  imsearch- 
able. 

My  xmceasing  efforts  to  be  cheerful,  woidd  have  been 
more  checked  by  Jung's  visit,  if  I  had  not,  according  to  my 
usual  habit,  subjected  his  state  of  mind  to  an  earnest  Mendly 
examination,  and  explained  it  after  my  own  fashion.  It 
vexed  me  not  a  litUe  to  see  my  good  mother  so  poorly 
rewarded  for  her  domestic  care  and  pains-takmg,  though  she 
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did  not  herself  perceiye  it,  with  her  usual  equanimity  and 
eTer  bustling  activity.  I  was  most  pained  for  my  father. 
On  my  accoimt  he,  with  a  good  grace,  had  enlarged  what 
iutherto  had  been  a  strictly  dose  and  private  circle,  and  at 
table  especially,  where  the  presence  of  strangers  attracted 
^miliar  Mends  and  even  passing  visitors,  he  lixed  to  indulge 
in  a  merry,  even  paradoxical  ccmversation,  in  which  I  put 
bim  in  good  humor  and  drew  from  him  many  an  approved 
snule,  by  all  sorts  of  dialectic  pugilism :  for  I  had  an  ungodly 
wayof  disputii^  everything,  which,  however,  I  pertinaciously 
kept  up  in  every  case  so  long  only  as  he,  who  maintained  tike 
ri^t,  was  not  yet  made  perfectly  ridiculous.  During  tha 
last  few  weeks,  however,  this  procedure  was  not  to  be  thought 
(^;  for  many  very  happy  and  most  cheering  incidents,  occa- 
sioned by  some  successful  secondary  cures  on  the  part  of  our 
friend,  who  had  been  made  so  miserable  by  the  fieulure  of  his 
principal  attempt,  did  not  a£Ebct  him,  much  less  did  they  give 
bis  gloomy  mood  another  turn. 

One  incident  in  particular  was  most  amusing.  Among 
Jung's  patients  there  was  a  blind  old  Jewish  beggar,  who 
bad  come  from  Isenburg  to  Frankfort,  where  in  the  extremity 
of  wretchedness,  he  scarcely  found  a  shelter,  scarcely  the 
meanest  food  and  attendance;  nevertheless  his  tough  oriental 
nature  helped  him  through  and  he  was  in  raptures  to  find 
bimself  h^Jed  perfectly  and  without  the  least  sufiferinff. 
Wben  asked  if  the  operation  pained  him,  he  said,  in  his 
byperbolical  manner,  *^  If  I  had  a  millicm  eyes,  I  would  let 
ftem  all  be  operated  upon,  one  after  the  other,  for  half  a 
^opfstiick*.**  On  his  departure  he  acted  quite  as  eccentrically 
in  tbe  Fahrgasse  (or  main  thoroughfare) ;  he  thanked  Qo^ 
^dm  good  old  testament  style,  praised  the  Lord  and  the 
wondrous  man  whom  He  had  sent.  Shouting  this  he  walked 
>^wly  on  through  the  long  bu^  street  towards  the  bridge. 
Buyers  and  sellers  ran  out  of  the  shops,  surprised  by  this 
snigular  exhibition  of  pious  enthusiasm,  passionately  venting 
Itself  before  all  the  world,  and  he  excited  their  sympathy  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  without  asking  anything,  he  was  amply 
^uniished  with  gifts  for  his  travelling  expenses. 

This  lively  incident,  however,  could  hardly  be  mentioned 

*  A.  coin,  with  the  head  of  the  sovereign  stamped  upon  it,  generallf 
worth  4i  good  groschen.— Tban^ 
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in  our  circle;  for  thoi^h  the  poor  wretck,  witli  all 
domestic  misery,  in  his  sandy  home  beyond  the  Main,  could 
still  be  counted  extremely  happy;  the  man  of  wealth  and 
dignity  on  this  side  of  the  rivar,  for  whcnn  we  were  most 
interested,  had  missed  the  pric^ess  relief  so  cMofidentlj 
expected. 

It  was  sickening,  therefore,  to  our  good  Jmig  to  receive  the 
tfaottsand  guilders,  which,  being  stipulated  in  any  case,  were 
honorably  paid  by  the  high-minded  sufferer.  This  ready 
mcmey  was  destined  to  liquidate,  on  his  return,  a  portion  oi 
th^  debts,  which  added  their  burden  to  other  sad  and  imhap^ 
circumstances. 

And  so  he  went  off  inccmsolable,  for  he  could  not  help 
thinking  of  his  meeting  with  his  caie-wooi  wife,  the  changed 
maimer  of  her  parents,  who,  as  sureties  fen:  so  many  debts  ef 
this  too  confidmg  man,  might,  however  weU-wiahing,  consider 
they  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  ior 
their  daughter.  In  this  and  that  house,  from  this  and  that 
window,  he  could  already  see  the  scomM  and  contemptuous 
looks  of  those  who  even  when  he  was  pro^ring,  had  wished 
him  no  good;  while  the  thought  of  a  practice  mterrupted 
by  his  absence,  and  likely  to  be  materially  daaaaged  hy  his 
milure,  troubled  him  extremely. 

And  so  we  took  our  leave  of  him,  not  without  all  "hofpe  oa. 
our  parts ;  for  his  strong  nat^ire,  sustained  by  faith  in  mipeaN- 
natural  aid,  could  not  Imt  inspire  his  friends  with  a  quiet  and 
moderate  confideoce. ' 


SEVENTEENTH  BOOK. 


Ik  resoming  the  fatstory  oi  my  relaiioii  to  Lili,  I  haye  to 
meotum  theiDanj  very  pleasant  bours  I  ipent  in  her  soeiety, 
partly  in  the  preMaee  of  her  motiier,  naitly  alooe  with  her. 
Qaihe  strength  of  my  writings,  peope  gKve  me  credit  hr 
bowledge  <^  the  hnmaa  heart,  at  it  was  then  eaUed,  aad 
in  this  riew  onr  copycrsatiops  were  monAy  intecesting  m 

Bat  how  could  we  talk  of  sndi  inward  aMtters  wxthoyt 
coning  to  nmtaal  diaolosnres?  It  was  not  long  before,  ia 
aquiet  hour,  Lili  told  me  the  history  of  her  youth.  She  had 
grown  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  &e  advantages  of  society 
and  worldly  comforts.  She  described  to  me  her  brothers,  her 
relations,  and  all  her  nearest  connexions ;  only  her  mother 
was  kept  in  a  respectftd  obscnrily. 

Little  weaknesses,  too,  were  thought  of;  and  among  them 
she  conld  not  deny,  that  she  had  often  remarked  in  herself  a 
certain  gift  of  attracting  others,  with  which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  imited  a  certain  peculiarity  of  letting  them  go 
^^^-  By  prattling  on  we  thus  came  at  last  to  the  important 
point,  that  she  had  exercised  this  gift  upon  me  too,  but  had 
1)^^  punished  for  it,  since  she  had  been  attracted  by  me  also. 

These  confessions  flowed  forth  frcmi  so  pure  and  childlike  a 
iiature,  that  by  them  she  made  me  entirely  her  own. 

We  were  now  necessary  to  each  other,  we  had  grown 
mto  the  habit  of  seeing  each  other;  but  how  many  a  day, 
how  many  an  evening  till  Ux  into  the  night,  should  I  have 
^  to  deny  myself  her  ecMnpaay,  if  I  had  not  reconciled 
Jayself  to  seeing  her  in  her  own  circles!  This  was  a  source 
of  manifold  pain  to  me. 

My  relation  to  her  was  that  of  a  ^aracter  to  a  character — 
1  looked  upon  her  as,  to  a  beautalnl,  amiable,  highly  accom- 
plished daughter ;  it  was  like  my  earlier  attachments,  but 
^as  of  a  still  higher  kind.  Of  outward  circumstances,  how- 
ever, of  the  interchange  of  social  relations,  I  had  never  tiiought. 
^  irresistible  longing  reigned  in  me;  I  could  not  be  without 
^%  nor  she  without  me;  but  from  the  circle  whkh  surrounded 
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her,  and  through  ^e  interference  of  its  individual  members, 
how  many  days  were  spoiled,  how  many  hours  wasted. 

The  history  of  pleasure  parties  which  ended  in  dis-pleasure; 
a  retarding  brother,  whom  I  was  to  accompany,  who  would 
however  always  be  stopping  to  do  some  business  or  other 
which  perhaps  somewhat  maliciously  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
finish,  and  would  thereby  spoil  the  whole  well-concerted  plan 
for  a  meeting,  and  ever  so  much  more  of  accident  and  disap- 
pointment, of  impatience  and  privation, — ^aU  these  littie 
troubles,  which,  circumstantially  set  forth  in  a  romance, 
would  certainly  find  sympathizing  readers,  I  must  here  omit. 
However,  to  bring  this  merely  contemplative  accoimt  nearer 
to  a  living  experience  to  a  youthful  sympathy,  I  may  insert 
some  songs,  which  are  indeed  well  known  but  are  perhaps 
especially  impressive  in  this  place. 

Heart,  my  heart,  O,  what  hath  changed  thee? 

What  doth  weigh  on  thee  so  sore? 
What  hath  firom  myself  estranged  thee, 

That  I  scarcely Imow  thee  more? 
Gone  is  all  whicn  once  seemed  dearest, 
Qone  the  care  which  once  was  nearest 

Gone  thy  toils  and  tranquil  bliss, 

Ah !  how  couldst  thou  come  to  this?  * 

Does  that  bloom  so  firesh  and  youthful,-— 

That  divine  and  lovely  form, — 
That  sweet  look,  so  good  and  truthful, 

Bind  thee  with  resistless  charm? 
If  I  swear  no  more  to  see  her^ 
If  I  man  myself,  and  flee  her, 

Soon  I  find  my  efforts  vain 

Forc'd  to  seek  her  once  again. 

She  with  magic  thread  has  boimd  me,  ^ 

That  defies  my  strength  or  skill. 
She  has  drawn  a  circle  roimd  me. 

Holds  me  fast  against  my  wilL 
Cruel  maid,  her  charms  enslave  me, 
I  must  live  as  she  would  have  me. 

Ah!  how  great  the  change  to  me! 

Love!  when  wilt  thou  set  me  free! 
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With  resistless  power  why  dost  thou  press  me 

Into  scenes  so  bright  r 
Had  I  not — good  youth— so  much  to  bless  ma 

In  the  lonely  night? 

In  my  little  chamber  dose  I  found  me, 

In  the  moon*s  cold  beams; 
And  their  quiyering  light  fell  softly  round  me. 

While  I  lay  in  dreams. 

And  by  hours  of  pure,  unmingled  pleasure. 

Ail  my  dreams  were  blest. 
While  I  felt  her  image,  as  a  treasure. 

Deep  within  my  breast 

Is  it  I,  she  at  the  table  places, 

'Mid  80  many  lights? 
Yes,  to  meet  intolerable  &ces, 

She  her  slaye  inyites. 

Ah!  the  Springes  fresh  fields  no  longer  cheer  me. 

Flowers  no  sweetness  bring ; 
Angel,  where  thou  art,  all  sweets  are  near  me,— 

Loye,  Nature,  and  Spring. 

Whoeyer  reads  these  songs  attentiyely  to  himself  or  better 
still,  sings  them  with  feeling,  will  certainly  feel  a  breath  of 
the  fulness  of  those  happy  hours  stealing  oyer  him. 

But  we  will  not  take  leaye  of  that  greater,  and  more  bril- 
liant society,  without  adding  some  further  remarks,  especially 
to  explain  the  close  of  the  second  poem. 

She,  whom  I  was  only  accustomed  to  see  in  a  simple  dress 
which  was  seldom  changed,  now  stood  before  me  on  such 
occasions  in  all  the  splendor  of  elegant  &shion,  and  still  she 
was  the  same.  Her  usual  grace  and  kindliness  of  manner 
remained,  only  I  should  say  her  gift  of  attracting  shone  more 
conspicuous; — ^perhaps,  because  brought  into  contact  with 
seyeral  persons,  she  seemed  called  upon  to  express,  herself 
with  more  animation,  and  to  exhibit  herself  on  more  sides,  as 
yarious  characters  approached  her.  At  any  rate,  I  could 
not  deny,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  strangers  were  annoy- 
ing to  me,  while  on  the  other  I  would  not  for  a  great  deal 
haye  depriyed  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  her  talents 
Vol.  II,  Q 
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for  society,  and  of  seeing  that  she  was  made  for  a  wider  and 
more  general  sphere. 

Though  covered  with  omam^its  it  was  still  the  same 
bosom  &at  had  opened  to  me  its  inmost  secrets,  and  into 
which  I  could  look  as  clearly  as  into  my  own;  they  were  still 
the  same  lips  that  had  so  lately  described  to  me  the  state  of 
things  amidst  whidi  she  had  grown  up,  and  had  spent  her 
early  years.  Every  look  that  we  interchanged,  every  accom- 
panying smile,  bespoke, a  noble  feeling  of  mutual  intelligence, 
and  I  was  myself  astoni^^ed,  here  in  the  crowd,  at  the  secret 
innocent  understanding  which  existed  between  us  in  the  most 
human,  the  most  naturid  way. 

But  with  returning  springy  the  pleasant  freedom  of  the 
country  was  to  knit  still  closer  these  relations.  OiBfenbach  on 
the  Main  showed  even  then  the  considerable  begmnings  of  a 
city,  which  promised  to  form  itself  in  time.  BeautiM,  and  for 
the  times,  splendid  buildings,  were  already  erected.  Of  these 
Uncle  Bernard,  (to  call  him  l^  his  ^miiliar  title)  inhabited  the 
largest;  extensive  fisictOTies  were  adjoining;  D'Orville,  a 
lively  young  man  of  amiable  qualities,  lived  opposite.  Con- 
tiguous gardens  and  terraces,  reaching  down  to  the  Main,  and 
affording  a  Jfree  egress  in  every  direction  into  the  lovely  sur- 
rounding scenery,  put  both  visitors  and  residents  in  excellent 
humor.  The  lover  could  not  find  a  more  desirable  spot  for 
indulging  his  feelings. 

I  lived  at  the  house  of  Jobs  Andre,  axid  since  I  am  here 
forced  to  mention  this  man,  who  afterwards  made  himself 
weU  aiough  known,  I  must  indalge  in  a  short  digression,  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  tJie^  state  of  the  Opera  at  th^t 
time. 

In  Frankfort,  Marchand  was  director  of  the  theatre,  and 
exerted  himself  in  his  own  person  to  do  all  that  was  possible. 
In  his  best  years  he  had  beai  a  fine,  large  well-made  man,  the 
easy  and  gentle  qualities  appeared  to  predominate  in  his  cha- 
racter; his  presence  on  the  stage,  therefore,  was  agreeaUe 
enough.  He  had  perhaps  as  mudi  voice  as  was  required  fior 
^ke  execution  of  any  of  the  musical  works  of  that  day ;  accor-^ 
^ngly  he  endeavoured  to  adapt  to  our  gtage  the  large  and 
smfdler  French  operas. 

The  part  of  the  fiither  in  Gbretry's  opera  of  "  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,"  particularly  suited  him  and  his  acting  was  q\d%^ 
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expressive  in  the  scene  of  the  Vision  which  was  contnTed  at 
the  back  of  the  stage. 

Hiis  opera,  suocessfbl  in  its  way,  approached,  however  the 
lofty  style,  and  was  calcnkted  to  excite  the  tenderest  feelings. 
On  the  other  hand  a  Demon  of  Realism  had  got  possession  of 
tlie  opera-hoose ;  operas  founded  upon  different  crafts  and 
chases  were  brought  out  The  Huntsmen,  the  Coopers,  and  I 
know  not  what  else,  were  produced;  Andr^  chose  the  Potter, 
He  had  written  the  words  himself,  and  upon  that  port  of  the 
text  whidi  belonged  to  him,  had  layished  his  whole  musical 
talent. 

I  was  lodgine  with  him,  and  will  only  say  so  mudi  as  ooca« 
fflon  deman£  of  this  ever  ready  poet  and  composer. 

He  was  a  man  of  an  innate  lively  talent  and  was  settled  at 
^)^bach,  where  he  properly  carried  on  a  mechanical  busines 
^manufecture;  he  floated  between  the  chapel-master  (or 
Precentor)  and  the  dilettante.  In  the  hope  ot  meriting  the 
Conner  title,  he  toiled  very  earnestly  to  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  music ;  in  the  latter  character  he 
^as  inclmed  to  repeat  his  own  compositions  without  end. 

Among  the  persons  who  at  this  time  were  most  actrre  in 

^Oing  and  enhvening  our  circle,  the  pastor  Ewald  must  be 

*  fert  named.     In  society  an  intellectual  agreeable  companion, 

ae  still  carried  on  in  private  quietly  and   diligently   the* 

^^es  of  his  profession,  and  in  fiict  afterwards  honourably 

^^'uiguished  himself  in  the  province  of  theology.     Ewald  in 

^ort  was  an  indispensable  member  of  our  circle,  being  quick 

^e  of  comprehension  and  reply. 

1     ^'s   pianoforte-playing  completely  fettered   our    good 

^  Andi^  to  our  society ;  what  with  mstructing,  conducting,  and 

executing,  there  were    few  hours  of  the  day  or  ni^t  in 

^di  he  was  not  either  in  the  £unily  circle  or  at  ouc  social 

parties. 

Burger's  "  Leonore,"  then  but  just  published,  and  received 
I  ^^  enthusiasm  by  the  Germans,  had  been  set  to  music  by 
j  V  liim;  this  piece  he  was  always  forward  to  execute  however 
,  ^  it  mi^t  be  encored. 

/  too,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  pieces  of  poetry 
^th  animation,  was  always  ready  to  recite  it.  Our  friends 
^^  time  did  not  get  weary  of  the  constant  repetition  of 
^  same  thing.     When  the  company  had    their    choice 

o2 
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whicb  of  US  they  would  rather  hear,  the  decision  was  oftea  in 
my  favour. 

All  this  (however  it  might  be)  served  to  prolong  the  inter- 
course of  the  lovers.  They  knew  no  bounds,  and  between  them 
both  they  easily  managed  to  keep  the  good  John  Andre  con- 
tinually in  motion,  that  by  repetitions  he  might  make  his 
music  last  till  midnight.  The  two  lovers  thus  secured  for 
themselves,  a  precious  and  indispensable  opportunity. 

If  we  walked  out  early  in  the  morning,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  freshest  air,  but  not  precisely  in  Qie  country.  Impos- 
ing buildings,  which  at  that  time  would  have  done  honor  to  a 
ci^;  gardens,  spreading  before  us  and  easily  overlooked,  with 
their  smooth  flower  and  ornamental  beds;  a  clear  prospect 
commanding  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  over  whose 
8ur£Eice  even  at  an  early  hour  might  be  seen  floating  a  busy 
line  of  rafts  or  nimble  market-skifls  and  boats— these  toge- 
ther formed  a  gently  gliding,  living  world,  in  harmony  with 
love's  tender  feelings.  Even  the  lonely  rippling  of  the  waves 
and  rustling  of  the  reeds  in  a  softly  flowing  stream  was  highly 
refreshing,  and  never  failed  to  throw  a  decidedly  tranquilliz- 
ing spell  over  those  who  approached  the  spot.  A  clear  sky 
of  the  finest  season  of  the  year  overarched  the  whole,  and 
most  pleasant  was  it  to  renew  morning  after  morning  her  dear 
society,  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes! 

Should  such  a  mode  of  life  seem  too  irregular,  too  trivial  to 
the  earnest  reader,  let  him  consider  that  between  what  is  here 
brought  closely  together  for  the  sake  of  a  convenient  order, 
there  intervened  whole  days  and  weeks  of  renunciation,  other 
engagements  and  occupations,  and  indeed  an  insupportable 
tedium. 

Men  and  women  were  busily  engaged  in  their  spheres  Ox 
duty.  I,  too,  out  of  regard  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
delayed  not  to  attend  to  all  my  obligations ;  and  I  found  time 
enough  to  finish  that  to  which  my  talent  and  my  passion 
irresistibly  impelled  me. 

The  earHest  hours  of  the  morning  I  devoted  to  poetry;  the 
middle  of  the  day  was  assigned  to  worldly  business,  which 
was  handled  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar.  My  fether,  a 
thorough  and  indeed  finished  jmist,  managed  himself  such 
business  as  arose  from  the  care  of  his  own  property,  and  a 
connexion   with   highly  valued  friends;   hr   although   1^  ; 
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character  as  Imperial  Ckmncillor  did  not  allow  him  to  practice, 
be  was  at  hand  as  legal  adyiser  to  many  a  friend,  while  the 
papers  he  had  prepared  were  signed  by  a  regular  advocate, 
who  received  a  consideration  for  every  such  signature. 

This  activity  of  his  had  now  become  more  lively  since 
my  return,  and  I  could  easily  remark,  that  he  prized  my 
talent  higher  than  my  practice,  and  on  that  account  did  what 
he  could  to  leave  me  time  for  my  poetical  studies  and  produc- 
tions. Sound  and  thoroughly  apt,  but  slow  of  conception 
and  execution,  he  studied  the  papers  as  private  Referendarius^ 
and  when  we  came  together,  he  would  state  the  case,  and  left 
me  to  work  it  out,  in  which  I  shewed  so  much  readiness,  that 
he  felt  a  &iher*8  purest  joy,  and  once  could  not  refrain  from 
feilaring,  "  that,  if  I  were  not  of  his  own  blood,  he  should 
enTy  me." 

To  lighten  our  work  we  had  engaged  a  scribe  whose  cha- 
racter and  individuality,  well  worked  out,  would  have  helped 
to  adorn  a  romance.     After  his  school-years,  which  had  been 
profitably  spent,  and  in  which  he  had  become  ftilly  master  of 
lAtin,  and  acquired  some  other  usefrd  branches  of  knowledge, 
I    a  dissipated  academic  life  had  brought  trouble  on  the  remam- 
^   der  of  his  days.    He  dragged  on  a  wretched  existence  for  a 
f   time  in  sickness  and  in  poverty,  tiU  at  last  he  contrived  to 
!    improve  his  circumstances  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  hand- writing 
I    and  a  readiness  at  accounts.     Employed  by  some  advocates, 
he  gradually  acquired*  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  formali- 
ties of  legal  business,  and  by  his  faithfulness  and  punctuality 
made  every  one  he  served  his  patron.     He  had  been  fre- 
!    quently  employed  by  our  family,  and  was  always  at  hand  in 
I    matters  of  law  and  account. 

He  also  was  an  useful  assistant  in  our  continually  increas- 
es business,  which  consisted  not  only  of  law  matters,  but 
ajso  of  various  sorts  of  commissions,  orders  and  transit  agen- 
cies.    In  the  council-house  he  knew  all  the  passages  and 
^^dings;  in  his  way,  he  was  in  tolerable  favor  at  both  bur- 
gomasters' audiences ;  and  since,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
^mce,  and  even  during  the  times  of  his  equivocal  behavior,  he 
\    had  been  weU  acquainted  with  many  of  the  new  senators, 
some  of  whom  had  quickly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  Schoffen,  he 
"ad  acquired  a  certain  confidence,  which  might  be  called  a 
8ort  of  influence.     AH  this  he  knew  how  to  turn  to  the 
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adTantage  of  his  patrons,  and  since  tiie  state  of  his  heahfa. 
forced  lum  to  limit  his  application  to  writing,  he  was  alway» 
found  ready  to  execute  every  commissicm  or  order  with  care. 

His  presence  was  not  disagreeable ;  he  was  slender  in  per- 
son and  of  regular  ^satures;^  his  manner  was  unobtrusive, 
though  a  certain  expression  betrayed  his  conviction  that  h& 
knew  all  what  was  necessary  to  be  done ;  moreover,  he  wa» 
cheerful  and  dexterous  in  dearmg  away  difficulties,  He 
must  have  been  full  forty,  and  (to  say  the  same  thing  over 
again),  I  regret  that  I  have  never  introduced  him  as  the  mam- 
spring  in  the  machinery  of  some  novel. 

Hoping  that  my  more  serious  readers  are  now  somewhat 
satisfied  by  what  I  have  just  related,  I  will  venture  to  turn 
again  to  that  bright  point  of  tirie,  when  love  and  friendship 
snone  in  their  fairest  light. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  such  social  circles  that  all  birth- 
days should  be  carefully  celebrated,  with  every  variety  o£ 
rejoicing;  it  was  in  honor  of  the  birth-day  of  the  pastor 
Ewald,  that  the  following  song  was  written  :^- 

When  niiet  in  glad  oommunion. 

When  warm'd  by  love  and  wine, 
To  sing  this  iattg  in  union. 

Our  voices  we'll  combine. 
Through  Gk)d,  who  first  imited, 

Together  we  r^nain : 
Hie  ikune  which  once  He  lighted. 

He  now  revives  again. 

Since  this  song  has  been  preserved  until  this  day,  ancE 
there  is  scarcely  a  merry  party  at  which  it  is  not  joyfully 
revived,  we  commend  it  also  to  all  that  shall  come  aiter  us, 
and  to  all  who  sing  it  or  recite  it  we  wish  the  same  ddight 
and  inward  satisfaction  which  we  then  had,  when  we  had  no 
thought  of  any  wider  world,  but  felt  ourselves  a  world  to 
ourselves  in  thjat  narrow  circle. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  expected  that  Lilli's  birth-day,  which, 
on  the  23rd  June,  1775,  returned  for  the  seventeenth  time, 
was  to  be  celebrated  with  peculiar  honours.  She  had  pro- 
mised to  come  to  Offenbach  at  noon;  and  I  must  observe  that 
our  friends,  with  a  happy  unanimity,  had  laid  aside  all 
customary  compliments  at  this  festival,  and  had  preparect 
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lor  her  receptiaa  and  estertanmwBt  nothiBg  but  inch  ketftMt 

tckasy  as  were  w<nrthy  of  ker. 

Bosied  with  each  pleaMat  dntiet,  I  ww  the  son  go  down, 
ttBxnmcmg  a  biigfat  day  to  IdUow,  and  promishig  ita  glad 
beaming  preaenee  at  our  feast,  whai  Lilli's  brother,  George, 
viu)  knew  not  how  to  dissemble,  came  somewhat  nidel j  into 
the  doimber,  md,  without  qMuing  our  feelings,  ga^c  its  to 
vodenteaid  that  to-morrow's  intended  festival  was  pat  off; 
lie  himsdf  could  not  tell  kow,  or  why,  but  his  sister  had  bid 
ham  fluy  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  for  her  to  come 
to  Qfeibaefa  at  noon  that  day,  and  take  part  in  the  intended 
^Bttifal;  she  bad  no  hope  of  arriring  before  evening.  8he 
knew  and  felt  most  senmbly  how  vexations  and  disagreeiMe 
^  Bunt  be  to  me  and  all  her  friends,  but  she  begged  me  ^eiy 
cumestly  to  invent  some  expedient  which  might  soften  and 
?eri)aps  do  away  the  unpleasant  effects  of  this  news,  which 
<he  Idt  it  to  me  to  announoe.  If  I  could,  Ae  would  give  me 
ker  warmest  thanks. 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  I  quicklv  reeovered  myself^ 
ttid,  as  if  by  heavenly  inspiration,  saw  what  was  to  be  done. 
""Hake  haste,  George!''  I  cried;  *' tell  her  to  m2ke  henetf 
easy,  and  do  her  best  to  come  towards  evening;  I  promise 
that  this  very  disappointment  lAiall  be  tamed  into  a  cause  of 
rejoicing! "  The  boy  was  carious,  and  wanted  to  know  how? 
1  refiised  to  gratify  his  curiosi^,  notwithstanding  that  he 
CttHed  to  his  aid  aU  the  arts  and  all  the  influence  whidi  a 
hrolher  of  oar  beloved  can  presume  to  exercise. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone,  than  I  walked  up  and  down  in  my 
chamber  with  a  singtUar  self-satis^EMstion;  and,  with  the  glad, 
free  feeling  that  here  was  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  proving 
Biyself  her  devoted  servant,  I  stitched  together  several  sheets 
of  paper  with  beautifbl  silk,  as  suited  alone  such  an  occasional 
poem,  and  hastened  to  write  down  the  title : 

"She  Comes  Not! 

'^A  MoumM  Family  Piece,  which,  by  the  sore  visitation  of 
Divine  Providence,  will  be  represented  in  the  most  natural 
manner  on  the  23^  of  June,  1775^  at  0£Ebibach-on-the^ 
Maine.     The  action  lasts  from  morning  imtil  evening." 

I  have  not  by  me  either  the  original  or  a  oopj  of  this  Jim 
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d* esprit;  I  have  often  inquired  after  one,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  get  a  trace  of  it ;  I  must  therefore  compose  it 
anew,  a  thing  which,  in  the  general  way,  is  not  difficult. 

The  scene  is  at  D'Orville's  house  and  garden  in  Offenbach; 
the  action  opens  with  the  domestics,  of  whom  each  one  plays 
his  special  part,  and  evident  preparations  for  a  festival  are 
being  made.     The  children,  drawn  to  the  life,  run  in  and  out 
among  them;  the  master  appears  and  the  mistress,  actively 
discharging  her  appropriate  functions;  then,  in  the  midst  of 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  active  preparation  comes  in  neigh- 
bour Hans  Andr6,  the  indefatigable  composer ;  he  seats  him- 
sell'  at  the  piano,  and  calls  them  all  together  to  hear  him  try 
his  new  song,  which  he  has  just  finished  for  the  festival.     He 
gathers  round  him  the  whole  house,  but  all  soon  disperse 
again  to  attend  to  pressing  duties;  one  is  called  away  by 
another,  this  person  wants  the  help  of  that;  at  last,   the 
arrival  of  the  gardener  draws  attention  to  the  preparations  in 
the  grounds  and  on  the  water ;  wreaths,  banners  with  orna- 
mental inscriptions,  in  short,  nothing  is  forgotten. 

While  they  are  all  assembled  around  the  most  attractive 
objects,  ill  steps  a  messenger,  who,  as  a  sort  of  humorous  go- 
between,  was  also  entitled  to  play  his  part,  and  who  although 
he  has  had  plenty  of  drink-money,  could  still  pretty  shrewdly 
guess  what  was  the  state  of  the  case.  He  sets  a  high  value  on 
his  packet,  demands  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  wheaten  roll,  and 
aft;er  some  roguish  hesitation  hands  over  his  despatches.  The 
master  of  the  house  lets  his  arms  drop^  the  papers  £ei11  to  the 
floor,  he  calls  out :  ''Let  me  go  to  the  table!  let  me  go  to  the 
bureau  that  I  may  brush J^ 

The  spirited  intercourse  of  vivacious  persons  is  chiefly 
distingiiished  by  a  certain  symbolical  style  of  speech  and 
gesture.  A  sort  of  conventional  idiom  arises,  which,  while  it 
makes  the  initiated  very  happy,  is  unobserved  by  the  stranger, 
or,  if  observed,  is  disagreeable. 

Among  Lilli's  most  pleasing  particularities  was  the  one 
which  is  here  expressed  by  the  word  brushing^  and  whidi 
manifested  itself  whenever  anything  disagreeable  was  said  or 
told,  especially  when  she  sat  at  table,  or  was  near  any  flat 
surface. 

It  had  its  origin  in  a  most  fascinating  but  odd  expedient, 
which  she  once  had  recourse  to  when  a  stranger,  sitting  near 
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her  at  taUe,  uttered  aomethiDg  nnseemlj.  Without  altering 
her  mild  coimtenanoe,  she  brcuihed  with  her  right  hand,  most 
prettily,  across  the  table-doth,  and  deliberately  pushed  off 
OB  to  the  floor  eyerything  she  reached  with  this  gentle  motion. 
I  know  not  what  did  not  fifdl: — knives,  forks,  bread,  salt- 
cellar, and  also  something  belonging  to  her  neighbour;  ererj 
one  was  startled;  the  servants  ran  up,  and  no  one  knew  what 
it  an  meant,  except  the  observing  ones,  who  were  delighted 
that  she  had  rebuked  and  checked  an  impropriety  in  so  pretty 
a  manner. 

Here  now  was  a  symbol  found  to  expiess  the  lepulsion  of 
anything  disagreeable,  which  still  is  frequently  made  use  of 
in  clever,  hearty,  estimable,  well-meaning,  and  not  thoroughly 
poHshed  society.  We  all  adopted  the  motion  of  the  right 
hand  as  a  sign  of  rqnobation;  the  actual  brushing  away  of 
objects  was  a  thing  which  afterwards  she  herself  indulged  in 
^J  moderately  and  with  good  taste. 

^en,  therefore,  the  poet  gives  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
as  a  piece  of  dumb  shew,  tins  desire  for  brushing,  (a  habit 
^ch  had  become  with  us  a  second  nature,)  the  meaning  and 
e^t  of  the  action  and  its  tendency,  are  at  once  apparent; 
for  while  he  threatens  to  sweep  eveiything  from  all  flat  sur- 
^ujes,  everybody  tries  to  hinder  him,  and  to  pacify  him,  tiU 
&^y  he  throws  himself  exhausted  on  a  seat. 

"What has  happened?"  all  exclaim.  ''Is  she  sick?  Is 
?i7 one  dead?"  "Read!  read!"  cries  D'Orville,  "there  it 
^  on  the  ground."  The  despatch  is  picked  up;  they  read 
it,  and  exclaun :  She  comes  not! 

^e  great  terror  had  prepared  them  for  a  greater; — ^but 
^  was  well — ^nothing  had  happened  to  her!  no  one  of  the 
«*Diily  was  hurt;  hope  pointed  still  to  the  evening. 

Andre,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  kept  on  with  his  music, 
^me  ranning  up  at  last,  consoling  and  seeking  consolation, 
f  flfitor  Ewald  and  his  wife  likewise  came  in  qmte  character. 

^  isticaily,  disappointed  and  yet  reasonable,  sorry  for  the  dis- 
^{^intment  and  yet  quietly  accepting  all  for  the  best.  Every- 
^''^  now  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  until  the  calm  and  exemplary 

i  ^incle  Bernard  finally  approaches,  expecting  a  good  breaK&st 
^  a  comfortable  dmner ;  and  he  is  the  only  one  who  sees  the 
■^*tter  from  the  right  point  of  view.  He,  by  reasonable 
9^68,  sets  all  to  rights,  just  as  in  the  Greek  tragedy  a  god 
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manages  with  a  few  wcxds  to  clear  up  the  po^exitios  of  ihe 
greatest  heroes. 

Dashed  off  *'  curraite  calamo/'  it  was  y^  late  at  ni^t 
before  I  had  finished  it  and  giTen  it  to  a  messenger  with 
InstructionB  to  deliver  it  the  next  morning  in  Offenbach,  pre- 
-^s^y  at  ten  o'cloek. 

Next  day  when  I  awoke,  it  was  one  of  the  brightest 
mornings  possil^,  and,  I  set  off  just  in  time  to  arrive  at 
Off^bach,  as  I  purposed,  preeb^y  at  noon. 

I  was  received  with  the  strangest  charivari  of  salutations; 
tibie  interrupted  fewt  was  scarcely  mentioned;  they  sookLed 
and  rated  me,  because  I  had  takai  them  off  so  w^.  Tlie 
domestics  were  cmitented  with  being  introduced  on  the  same 
stage  with  their  superiors;  only  the  ehildi«n,  tiiose  most 
decided  and  indomitaUe  realists,  obstinately  insisted  that 
they  had  not  talked  soi  and.  so,  that  ererythmg  in  &et.went 
quite  di^rently  from  the  way  in  which  it  ^re  stood  written* 
J.  appeased  them  by  some  fc^etastes  of  the  supper-table,  and 
they  loved  me  as  much  as  ever.  A  diieerM  dinner>party, 
witb  some  though  not  all  of  our  intended  festivities,  put  us  in 
the  mood  of  receiving  LiUi  with  less  splendor,  bnt  perhaps  the 
more  affectionately.  &ke  came,  and  was  w^cosned  ^  dieer- 
ful,  nay,  merry  feces,  surprised  to  find  that  her  stayia^  &waj 
had  not  marred  all  our  dieerfiilness.  Ibey  tdld  bsr  every^ 
thing,  they  laid  the  whole  thing  before  her,  and  she,  in  hii^ 
de^  sweet  way,  thanked  me  as  only  she -could  likank. 

It  required  no  remarkable  acutenets  to  perceive,  that  her 
absence  from  the  festival  in  her  honor  was  not  aoeidental,  but 
had  been  caused  by  gossqiing  about  the  intimacy  between  us. 
However,  this  had  not  the  di^test  influence  either  on  our 
sentiments  or  our  bdmvior. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  tiiere  never  fiuled  to  be  a  Varied 
throng  of  visitors  from  t^e  cky.  Frequently  I  did  not  join 
the  company  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  I  feund  her 
apparently  sympathizing;  and  since  I  oommnniy  appeared 
only  for  a  fbw  hours,  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  be 
useM  to  her  in  any  way,  by  attending  to  or  mn^rtakin^ 
some  commission,  whether  trifiing  ot  not,  in  her  bdialf. 
And  indeed  this  service  is  ^e  most  delight&l  whidi  a  man 
eon  enter  upon,  as  the  <^d  romances  of  chivalry  contrive  how 
tp  intimate  in  their  obscure,  but  powerM  manner.     That  t^ 
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rokd  over  ine,  was  not  to  be  eeinoMkd,  and  tliit  pride  she 
might  well  allow  herself;  £or  m  this  eonteat  the  viotur  and 
the  Taaquidied  both  triamph,  and  enjoy  an  equal  glory. 

This  my  repeated,  though  often  orief  cooperation,  was 
ilwajB  so  mjaeh  the  mare  eScctiye,  John  Andre  bad  always 
Btore  of  music ;  I  contributed  new  raeces  ^ther  by  others  or 
myself;  so  that  poetical  and  musical  blossoms  showered  down 
upon  us.  It  was  altogether  a  brilliant  time;  a  certain  excite- 
ment reigned  in  the  company,  and  there  were  no  insipid 
moments.  Without  further  question  it  seemed  to  be  com- 
mimicated  to  all  the  rest.  For  wh^*e  iftplinaHon  and  passion 
eome  out  in  their  own  bold  nature,  they  encourage  timid 
souls,  who  cannot  ounpi^end  why  th^  should  suppress  their 
equally  valid  rights.  Haice  relaticms,  which  hitherto  were 
more  or  less  concealed,  were  now  seen  to  intertwine  them* 
selYes  without  reserve;  while  othera,  which  did  not  confesa 
theneelves  so  op^y,  still  glided  on  agreeably  in  the  shade. 

If,  because  of  my  multifmous  avocations,  I  could  not  pass 
whole  days  out  of  doors  with  her,  yet  the  clear  evenings  guvo 
us  opportunity  for  prolonged  meetings  in  the  <^n  air. 
Wiog  souls  will  be  pleased  to  read  the  following  event. 

Ours  was  a  ccmdition  of  which  it  stands  written :  '*  I  sle^» 
but  my  heart  wakes;  "  the  bright  and  the  dark  boors  were 
alike;  the  light  of  the  day  could  not  outshijoe  the  light  of 
love,  and  the  ni^ht  was  made  as  the  brightest  day  by  the 
ntdiance  of  passion. 

One  clear  starlight  ev^ung  we  had  bee^  walking  about  in 
the  open  coimtry  till  it  was  quite  late;  and  after  I  had  seem 
her  and  her  fdends  home  to  thoir  several  dooos,  and  finally 
had  taken  leave  <^  her,  I  felt  so  little  incUned  to  sleq)  that  I 
aid  not  hesitate  to  set  off  on  another  ramble.  I  took  the 
Ughroad  to  Frankfooi;,  gpiving  myself  up  to  my  thoughts  and 
l^pes;  here  I  seated  myself  on  a  bench,  in  the  purest  still- 
ness of  night,  under  the  gleaming  starry  heavens,  that  I  might 
belong  omy  to  myself  asd  her. 

My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  sound  quite  near  me, 
which  I  could  not  explain;  it  was  not  a  rattling,  luxc  a^ 
rustling  noise,  and  on  closer  observation  I  discovert  that  it 
^^  under  the  ground,  and  caused  by  the  working  of  sonk^ 
litde  animal.  It  m^ht  be  a  hedge-hog,  or  a  weaeel,  or  what? 
ever  creature  labors  in  that  way  at  su^  hours. 
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Having  set  off  again  towards  the  city  and  got  near  to  the 
Roderberg,  I  recognised,  by  their  chalk- white  gleam,  the 
steps  which  lead  up  to  the  vineyards.  I  ascended  them,  sat 
down,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  the  twilight  had  already  dawned,  and  I 
fomid  myself  opposite  the  high  wall,  which  in  earlier  times 
had  been  erected  to  defend  the  heights  on  this  side.  Saxen- 
hausen  lay  before  me,  light  mists  marked  out  the  course  of 
the  river;  it  was  cool,  and  to  me  most  welcome. 

There  I  waited  till  the  sim,  rising  gradually  behind  me, 
lighted  up  the  opposite  landscape.  It  was  the  spot  where  I 
was  again  to  see  my  beloved,  and  I  returned  slowly  back  to 
the  paradise  which  surrounded  her  yet  sleeping. 

Chi  account  of  my  increasing  circle  of  business,  which, 
from  love  to  her,  I  was  anxious  to  extend  and  to  establish, 
my  visits  to  Offenbach  became  more  rare,  and  hence  arose  a 
somewhat  painful  predicament;  so  that  it  might  well  be 
remarked,  tiiat,  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  one  postpones  and 
loses  the  present. 

As  my  prospects  were  now  graduaUy  improving,  I  took 
them  to  be  more  promising  than  they  really  were,  and  I 
thought  the  more  about  coming  to  a  speedy  explanation,  since 
80  public  an  intimacy  could  not  go  on  much  longer  without 
misconstruction.  And,  as  is  usuid  in  such  cases,  we  did  not 
expressly  say  it  to  one  another;  but  the  feeling  of  being 
mutually  pleased  in  every  way,  the  full  conviction  that  a 
separation  was  impossible,  the  confidence  reposed  in  one 
another, — all  this  produced  such  a  seriousness,  that  I,  who 
had  firmly  resolved  never  again  to  get  involved  in  any 
troublesome  connexion  of  the  kind,  and  who  found  myself, 
nevertheless,  entangled  in  this,  without  the  certainty  of  a 
£Eivorable  result,  was  actually  beset  with  a  heaviness  of  mind, 
to  get  rid  of  which  I  plunged  more  and  more  in  indifferent 
worldly  affairs,  from  which  apart  from  my  beloved  I  had  no 
care  to  derive  either  profit  or  pleasure. 

In  this  strange  situation,  the  like  of  which  many,  no  doubt, 
have  with  pain  experienced,  there  came  to  our  aid  a  female 
friend  of  the  fitmily,  who  saw  through  characters  and  situa- 
tions very  clearly.  She  was  called  Mademoiselle  Delf ;  she 
presided  with  her  elder  sister  over  a  little  business  in  Heidel- 
berg, and  on  several  occasions  had  received  many  favors  from 
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the  greater  Frankfort  commifision-hoiise.  She  had  known 
and  loved  LiUi  from  her  youth;  she  was  quite  a  peculiar 
person,  of  an  earnest,  masculine  look,  and  with  an  even,  firm 
hasty  step.  She  had  had  peculiar  reason  to  adapt  herself  to 
Ihe  world,  and  hence  she  understood  it,  in  a  certain  sense  at 
least.  She  could  not  be  called  intriguing;  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  consider  distant  contingencies,  and  to  cany  out  her 
plans  in  silence :  but  then  she  had  the  gift  of  seeing  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  if  she  found  people  wayering  betwixt  doubt  and 
resolution,  at  the  moment  when  everything  depended  upon 
decision,  she  skilfully  contrived  to  infuse  into  their  .minds 
such  a  force  of  character,  tiiat  she  seldom  fiuled  to  accomplish 
her  purpose.  Properly  speaking  she  had  no  selfish  ends;  to 
have  done  anything,  to  haye  completed  anything,  especially 
to  have  brought  about  a  marriage,  was  reward  enough  for 
her.  She  had  long  since  seen  through  our  position,  and,  in 
repeated  visits,  had  carefblly  observed  the  state  of  aflhirs,  so 
that  she  had  finally  convinced  herself  that  the  attachment 
must  be  &vored ;  that  our  plans,  honestly  but  not  very  skil- 
Mly  taken  in  hand  and  prosecuted,  must  be  promoted,  and 
that  this  little  romance  be  brought  to  a  close  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

For  many  years  she  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Lilli^s 

mother.     Introduced  by  me  to  my  parents,  she  had  macaged 

to  make  herself  agreeable  to  them;  for  her  rough  sort  of 

manner  is  seldom  offensive  in  an  imperial  city,  and  backed  by 

devemess  and  tact,  is  even  welcome.     She  knew  very  well 

our  wishes  and  our  hopes ;  her  love  of  meddling  made  her 

see  in  all  this  a  call  upon  her  good  offices ;  in  short  she  had 

a  conversation  with  our  parents.     How  she  commenced  it, 

how  she  put  aside  the  difficulties  which  must  have  stood  in 

her  way,  I  know  not ;  but  she  came  to  us  one  evening  and 

hronght  the  consent.     "Take  each  other  by  the  hand! "  cried 

she,  in  her  pathetic    yet    commanding  manner.      I  stood 

opposite  to  Lilli  and  offered  her  my  hand ;  she,  not  indeed 

hesitatingly,  but  still  slowly,  placed  ners  in  it.     After  a  long 

tod  deep  breath  we  fell  with  lively  emotion  into  each  other's 

arms. 

It  was  a  strange  degree  of  the  overruling  Providence,  that 
m  the  course  of  my  singular  history,  I  should  also  hav» 
experienced  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  betrothed. 
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I  may  Tmture  to  assert,  that  for  a  indy  moral  man  it  is 
pleasantest  of  all  recoUeetions.  It  is  delightful  to  recall  those 
feelings,  whidi  are  with  difficnlty  expressed  and  are  hajrdljr 
explained.  For  him  the  state  of  thii^  is  all  at  once  changed; 
lite  sharpest  oppositions  are  remoyed,  icke  most  inveterate  di£- 
ferences  are  adyiisted;  prompting  nature,  ever  warning  rea8€m, 
the  tyrannizing  impidses,  and  the  sober  law,  whidi  before  kept 
up  a  perpetual  strife  within  ns,  all  are  now  reconciled  in 
£nendly  tmity,  and  at  the  festtTal,  so  nniversally  celebrated 
with  solemn  rites,  that  which  was  forbidden  is  commanded,  asd 
that  which  was  penal  is  raised  to  an  invidable  duty. 

The  reader  will  leam  with  moral  approTal  that  from  thisr 
time  forward  a  certain  change  todc  place  in  me.  If  nnr 
beloTcd  had  hitherto  besa  lodced  upon  as  beautiful,  gracefbl^ 
and  attractive,  mm  she  appeared  to  me  a  being  of  superior 
worth  and  exoeUenee.  Slie  was  as  it  were  a  double  person  r 
her  grace  and  loveliness  beknged  to  me,—- iliat  I  folt  as  far- 
marly;  but  the  dignity  of  her  charact^,  her  self-reHance,  liar 
confidence  in  all  persons  remained  her  own.  I  beheld  it,  I 
looked  throu^  it,  I  was  dehghted  with  it  as  with  a  capital 
<^  which  I  should  enjoy  the  interest  as  long  as  I  Hved. 

There  is  depth  and  significance  in  the  old  remark :  on  the 
summit  of  fortune  one  abides  not  long.  The  consent  of  the 
partiea  «tt  both  rides,  8*  gained  in  Mch  a  pecoKar  mamier  bjr 
Demoiselle  Delf,  was  now  ratified  silently  and  without  further 
formality.  But  as  soon  as  we  beHeve  the  matter  to  be  all 
settled — as  soon  as  the  ideal,  as  we  may  weU  call  it,  of  a 
betrothal  is  over,  and  it  begins  to  pass  into  the  actual  and  to 
enter  soberly  into  facts,  then  too  often  comes  a  crisis.  The 
outward  world  is  utterly  unmeiciful,  and  it  has  reason,  j&»-  it 
must  maintain  its  authority  at  all  costs;  the  confidence  of 
passion  is  very  great,  and  we  see  it  too  often  wrecked  upon 
ihe  rocks  of  o|^>08ing  realities.  A  young  married  couple  who 
enter  upon  life,  unprovided  with  sufficient  means,  can  pro-* 
mise  themselves  no  honey-moon,  especially  in  these  latter 
tunes;  the  world  immediately  presses  upon  tliem  with  incom- 
patible demands,  which,  if  not  satisfied,  make  the  young 
couple  appear  ridiculous. 

Of  the  insufficiency  oi  the  means  which  for  the  attainment 
of  my  end,  I  had  anxioudy  scraped  t<^th^,  I  could  not 
before  be  aware,  because  they  had  held  out  up  to  a  certain* 
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pebt;  but  now  tke  end  was  drawing  neater,  I  nw  that 
matters  were  not  quite  what  th^  ought  to  be. 

The  ^Oacy,  which  paasion  midi  so  oonTenient,  was  now 
eiposed  in  all  its  inconsistency.  Mj  house,  mj  domestie 
cireamstanees,  had  to  be  considered  in  aU  their  details,  with 
some  sobemeae.  The  conedoasoMS,  that  his  house  would  aoe 
daj  ecnttain  a  daughter-in-law,  laj  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  my 
mefs  des^n;  but  then  niiat  sort  of  a  lady  did  he  con- 
template? 

At  the  end  of  oar  third  part,  the  reader  made  the  ao- 
qoabitaBee  ef  the  gentle,  dear,  intelligent^  beantiftil,  and 
talented  maiden,  so  always  like  herself,  so  aflectionate,  and 
yet  80  free  from  passion;  she  was  a  fitting  key-stone  to  the 
aidi  already  buih  and  curred.  But  here,  upon  calm  unbiassed 
consideration,  it  could  not  be  denied  that,  in  order  to  establi  A 
the  newly  acquired  treasure  in  such  a  ftmction,  a  new  arch 
woidd  hare  to  be  built! 

Howeyer  iAoB  had  not  yet  become  clear  to  me,  and  still  less 
was  it  so  to  her  mind.  But  now  when  I  tried  to  fimcy  myself 
bringing  her  to  my  home,  she  did  not  seem  somehow  to  suit 
it  exactiy.  It  appeared  to  me  something  like  what  I  had 
myself  experienced,  when  I  first  joined  hrtsr  social  circle:  in 
oitler  to  giye  no  offence  to  ^e  fiishionable  people  I  met  there, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  great  change  in  my  style  of 
^(ttMs.  But  this  eomd  not  be  so  easily  done  with  the  domcstio 
^mngement  oi  a  stately  burgher's  house,  winch,  rebuilt  in 
tbe  (4den  style,  had  with  its  antique  ornaments,  giyen  an  old^ 
&8hioned  character  to  the  habits  of  its  inmates. 

Moreoyer,  eyen  after  our  parents'  consent  had  been  gained, 
it  bad  not  been  possible  to  establish  firiendly  relations  or 
intercourse  between  our  respectiye  £unilies.  IKiFerent  reli- 
sh opinions  produced  different  manners;  and  if  the  amiable 
pA  had  wished  to  continue  in  any  way  her  former  mode  of 
^^i  it  would  haye  feund  neither  oppOTtunity  nor  jdace  in  our 
iQoderate-sized  house. 

If  I  had  ney«r  thonght  of  all  this  until  now,  it  was  because 
I  had  been  quieted  by  the  opening  of  fine  prospects  from  with- 
<^t,  and  the  hope  of  getting  some  yaluable  appointment.  An 
^ve  spirit  gets  a  footing  eTcrywhere:  capacities,  talents 
create  confidence ;  eyery  one  thinKs  that  a  change  of  mauage- 
^1^^  is  aH  that  is  needed.    The  earnestness  of  youth  finds 
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favour,  genius  is  trusted  for  everything,  thou^  its  pow^r  is 
only  of  a  certain  kind. 

The  intellectual  and  literary  domain  of  Germany  was  at 
that  time  regarded  as  but  newly  broken  groimd.  Among  the 
business-people  there  were  prudent  men,  who  desired  skilful 
cultivators  and  prudent  managers  for  the  fields  about  to  be 
turned  up.  Even  the  respectable  and  well  established  Free- 
Mason's  lodge,  with  the  most  distinguished  members  of  which 
I  had  become  acquainted  through  my  intimacy  with  Lilli,  oon^ 
trived  in  a  suitable  manner  to  get  me  introduced  to  them; 
but  I,  from  a  feeling  of  independence,  which  afterwards 
appeared  to  me  madness,  declined  all  closer  connection  with 
them,  not  perceiving  that  these  men,  though  already  bound 
together  in  a  higher  sense,  would  yet  do  much  to  further  my 
own  ends,  so  nearly  related  to  theirs. 

I  return  to  more  personal  matters. 

In  -such  cities  as  Frankfort,  men  often  hold  several  situa* 
tions  together,  such  as  residentships,  and  agencies,  the  number 
of  which  may  by  diligence  be  indefinitely  increased.  Something 
of  this  sort  now  occurred  to  me,  and  at  first  sight  it  seemed 
both  advantageous  and  honorable.  It  was  assmned  that  I 
should  suit  the  place;  and  it  would,  under  the  conditions, 
certainly  have  succeeded,  if  it  could  have  commanded  the 
co-operation  of  the  Chancery  triad  already  described.  We 
thus  suppress  our  doubts;  we  dwell  only  on  what  is  fsivorable; 
by  powerful  activity  we  overcome  all  wavering ;  whence  there 
results  a  something  imtrue  in  our  position,  without  the  force 
of  passion  being  in  the  least  subdued. 

In  times  of  peace  there  is  no  more  interesting  reading  for 
the  multitude  than  the  public  papers,  which  furnish  early 
information  of  the  latest  doings  in  the  world.  The  quiet  opu- 
lent citizen  exercises  thus  in  an  innocent  way  a  party  spirit, 
which  in  our  finite  nature  we  neither  can  nor  should  get  rid  of. 
Every  comfortable  person  thus  gets  up  a  factitious  interest, 
like  that  which  is  often  felt  in  a  bet,  experiences  an  unreal 
gain  or  loss,  and  as  in  the  theatre,  feels  a  very  hvely,  though 
imaginary  sympathy  in  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  others., 
This  sympathy  seems  often  arbitrary,  but  it  rests  on  moral 
grounds.  For  now  we  give  to  praiseworthy  designs  the  ap- 
plause they  deserve;  and  now  again,  carried  away  by  brilhittt 
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socoesBes,  we  torn  to  those  whose  plans  we  should  otherwise 
bare  Uamed.  For  all  this  there  was  abfondaiit  matmsl  in 
liiose  times. 

Frederio  the  Second,  resting  on  his  rictories,  seemed  to 
h(M  in  his  hand  the  fitte  of  Europe  and  the  world;  Catherine;, 
a  great  woman,  who  had  prored  herself  erery  way  worthy  of 
a  thrcme,  afforded  ample  sphere  of  action  to  able  and  highly 
gifted  men,  in  extending  the  dominion  of  their  Empress ;  and 
as  this  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Turks,  whom  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  richly  repaying  for  the  contempt  with  which  they 
look  down  upon  us,  it  seem^  as  if  it  was  no  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  when  these  infidels  were  slain  by  thousands.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Tschesme,  caused  a  universal 
jubilee  throu^out  the  civilized  worid,  and  every  one  shared 
the  exultation  of  a  victory,  when,  in  order  to  preserve  a  fidth* 
M  picture  of  that  great  event,  a  ship  of  war  was  actually 
lAawn  up  on  the  roads  of  Livomo,  before  the  studio  of  an 
artist.  Not  long  after  this,  a  yoimg  northern  king,  to  esta- 
hlish  his  own  authority,  seized  the  reins  of  government,  out  of 
the  hands  of  an  oligarchy.  The  aristocrats  whom  he  overthrew 
were  not  lamented,  for  aristocracy  finds  no  &vor  with  the 
public,  since  it  is  in  its  nature  to  work  in  sUeuce,  and  it  is  the 
more  secure  the  less  talk  it  creates  about  itself;  and  in  this 
case  the  people  thought  all  the  better  of  the  yoimg  king,  since 
in  order  to  balance  the  enmity  of  the  higher  ranks,  he  was 
oUiged  to  fiivor  the  lower,  and  to  conciliate  their  good 
wiU. 

The  lively  interest  of  the  world  was  still  more  excited 
when  a  whole  people  prepared  to  effect  their  independence. 
Abeady  had  it  witnessed  a  welcome  spectacle  of  the  same 
efiTort  on  a  small  scale:  Corsica  had  long  been  the  point  to 
to  which  all  eyes  were  directed;  Paoli,  when  despairing  of 
ever  being  able  to  carry  out  his  patriotic  designs,  ne  passed 
through  Germany  to  England,  attracted  and  won  all  hearts; 
he  was  a  fine  man,  slender,  fair,  full  of  grace  and  Mendli- 
ness.  I  saw  him  in  the  house  of  Bethmann,  where  he  stopped 
a  diort  time,  and  received  with  cheerful  cordiality  the  curious 
visitors  who  thronged  to  see  him.  But  now  similar  events 
were  to  be  repeated  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe;  we 
wished  the  Americans  all  success,  and  the  names  of  Franklin 
and  Washington  began  to  shine  and  sparkle  in  the  firmament 
Vol.  II.  H 
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of  poHtios  and  war.  Much  had  been  aeeon;pH8hedto  imparoift 
the  condition  of  humamty,  9ia>A.  n^w,  when  m  Fiance,  a  new 
and  benevolent  sovereign  evinced  the  best  intentions  o^  derrot 
ing  himself  to  the  removal  of  so  manj  abuses  and  to  th( 
noblest  ends,— of  introducing  a  regular  and  efficient  systesKoi 
political  economy,— <»f  di^nsing  with  all  arbitrary  power  aaai 
of  ruling  alone  by  law  and  justice;  the  bng^test  hopes  spxead 
arer  the  world,  kdA  confidant  youth  promised  itself  and  to  a£ 
mankind  a  l»r%ht  and  noble  firtnre. 

In  aH  these  events,  however,  I  only  took  part  so  far  as  they 
interested  society  in  general;  I  myself  ai^  my  imniiediste 
circle  did  not  meddle  with  tite  new»  of  the  day;  our  affiur  was 
to  study  men;  men  in  g^ieral  we  allowed  to  Imve  their  way. 

The  quiet  positicm  <^  the  Oarman  Fatherland,  to  which  also 
my  native  city  had  now  conformed  fcnr  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years,  had  been  fully  preserved  in  spite  of  many  wars  and  con- 
vulsions.   A  highly  varied  gradation  of  ranks,  which,  insftead 
of  holding  the  several  classes  apart,  seined  to  bind  them  the 
more  closely  together,  had  promoted  the  interest  of  all,  from 
the  highest  to  tbe  lowest— from  the  £mperor  to  the  Jew.     If 
the  sovereign  princes  stood  in  a  suborchnate  r^ation  to  the 
Emperor,  still  their  electoral  rights  and  immunities  thereby 
acquired  and  maintained,  were  a  fiill  compensation.     More- 
over, the  highest  nobOity  belonged  exdusively  to  the  Agnates 
of  the  royal  houses,  so  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  distin- 
guii^ed  privileges,  they  could  look  upon  themselves  as  equal 
with  the  highest  and  even  superior  to  them  in  some  sense, 
since,  as  spiritual  electors,  they  might  take  precedence  of  all 
others,  and,  as  branches  of  the  sacred  hierardiy,  hold  afl 
honorable  and  uncontested  rank. 

If  now  we  think  of  the  extracnrcBnary  privileges  which  these 
ancient  houses  enjoyed,  not  only  in  their  old  patrimonial 
estates,  but  also  in  the  ecclesiastical  endowments,  the  knotty 
orders,  the  official  administration  of  the  Empire,  and  the  M 
brotherhoods  and  alliances  for  mutual  defence  and  protection, 
we  can  vainly  conceive  that  this  great  body  oi.  infiuencial  men 
feeling  themselves  at  once  subordinated  to  and  co-ordinate 
with  the  highest,  and  occupying  their  days  with  a  regular  roond 
of  employments,  might  well  be  contented  with  their  situation, 
and  would  without  further  anxiety  seek  only  to  secure  and  trans' 
mit  to  their  successors  the  same  comforts  and  prerogatives' 
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more  than  a  eestiuT  the  decided  proofe  of  high  trmining  m 
xBiMtaEyandpc^ticaiseienee  had  been  disoenub^  m  our  noble 
soUiefs  and  diplomitists.  But  st  the  Mtme  tune  tiiefo  wwe 
aa^  Binds  who»  thieo^  Htenory  and  phiIoaq)hMal  itndiet, 
hi  anmd  at  yierm  not  oror  finToaUe  to  tiie  ejiisttng  stnte 
olthmgs. 

In  Gefmtny  acareelj  anj  one  had  as  jet  learned  to  look 
wkk  envy  on  that  monstrons  prnrileged  class^  or  to  gmdtte  its 
fiirtnni^  advantages.  The  middle  daas  had  devoted  &em- 
fibres  vodistxirbed  to  commeree  and  the  seiences,  and  by 
tbsK  parsoitB,  as  ireU  as  by  the  jnaotice  of  the  meohanie  arts,  so 
^n%  idated  to  them,  had  raised  themselves  to  a  position  o£ 
importance  whidi  fnlly  balanced  its  political  infieriority ;  the 
^  or  half-free  cities  fELVonred  this  activity,  while  individuals 
&lt  a  certain  quiet  satis&ction  in  it.  The  man  who  increased 
Uswcahh,  or  enhanced  his  intellectaal  inflnence,  especially  in 
iiutttts  of  law  or  state,  could  always  be  sore  of  enjoying  both 
le^ect  and  authority.  In  the  ^preme  Courts  of  the  empire^ 
^  indeed  in  all  otliers,  aleamedbendi  stood  parallel  with  the 
AoUe;  the  uncontrolled  oversig^ofthe  one  managed  to  keep  in 
^^^nnoay  with  the  deepest  ins^^  of  the  other;  and  experience 
^^<^  nevar  detect  a  trace  of  nvahT*  between  them ;  the  noUe 
^It  secure  in  his  exclusive  and  time-hallowed  privileges,  and 
^e  burgher  felt  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  strive  m  a  semblance 
<^theii  by  a  Htde  prefix  to  his  name."*^  The  mer^iant,  the 
iiiaiiu&ctarer,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  pace  with  those  of 
<^^i^  nations  in  progress  and  improvement.  Leaving  out  of 
^  account  the  usual  temporary  fluctuations,  we  may  certainly 
^  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a  time  of  pure  advance,  Budi  as 
^  uoi  appeared  before,  and  such  as,  on  account  of  another 
^greater  progreas  both  of  mind  and  things,  could  not  long 

My  position  with  regard  to  the  higher  ckeses  at  this  time 
^^  very  £i(vcMrable.  Li  Werther,  to  be  sure,  the  disagree^ 
^  dr^unstanoes  which  arise  just  at  the  boimdary  between 
^0  distinct  positions,  were  descanted  upon  with  some  impa- 
tka&ce;  but  this  was  overlooked  in  consideration  ci  the  gene- 

*  The  '*TOu''  windi  in  Germany  tiiose  who  are  ennobled  prefix  to 

thdr  surnames. 
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rally  passionate  character  of  the  book,  since  eyery  one  felt 
that  it  had  no  reference  to  any  immediate  effect. 

But  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  had  set  me  quite  right  with 
the  upper  classes ;  whatever  improprieties  might  be  charged 
upon  my  earlier  literary  productions,  in  this  work  I  had  with 
great  learning  and  much  felicity  depicted  the  old  German 
constitution,  with  its  inviolable  emperor  at  the  head,  with  its 
many  degrees  of  nobility,  and  a  knight  who,  in  a  time  of 
general  lawlessness,  had  determined  as  a  private  man  to  act 
uprightly,  if  not  lawfully,  and  thus  fell  into  a  very  sorry  pre- 
dicament. This  complicated  story,  however,  was  not  snatched 
from  the  air,  but  founded  on  fact;  it  was  cheerfully,  lively, 
and  consequently  here  and  there  a  little  modem,  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  brave  and 
capable  man  had  with  some  degree  of  skill  set  it  forth  in  his 
own  narrative. 

The  family  still  flourished;  its  relation  to  the  Frankish 
knighthood  had  remained  in  all  its  integrity,  although  that 
relation,  like  many  others  at  that  time,  might  have  grown 
somewhat  faint  and  nominaL 

Now  all  at  once  the  little  stream  of  Jaxt,  and  the  castle  of 
Jaxthausen,  acqidred  a  poetical  importance ;  they,  as  weU  as 
the  council-house  at  Heilbronn,  were  visited  by  travellers. 

It  was  known  that  I  had  the  mind  to  write  of  other  points 
of  that  historical  period ;  and  many  a  family,  which  could 
readily  deduce  its  origin  from  that  time,  hoped  to  see  its 
ancestors  brought  to  the  light  in  the  same  way. 

A  strange  satis&ction  is  generally  felt,  whea  a  writer  feli-> 
citously  recalls  a  nation*s  history  to  its  recollection;  men 
rejoice  in  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  and  smile  at  the  ^- 
ings,  which  they  believe  they  themselves  have  long  since  got 
rid  of.  Such  a  delineation  never  fails  to  meet  with  sympathy 
and  applause,  and  in  this  respect  I  enjoyed  an  envied  influence* 
Yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  among  the 
numerous  advances,  and  in  the  multitude  of  young  persons 
who  attached  themselves  to  me,  there  was  found  no  nohle- 
inan;  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  had  already  arrived  at 
the  age  of  thirty  sought  me  and  visited  me,  and  of  these  the 
willing  and  striving  were  pervaded  by  a  jo)rful  hope  of 
earnestly  developing  themselves  in  a  national  and  even  mor« 
universally  humane  sense. 
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At  this  time  a  general  curiosity  about  the  epoch  between 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  had  commenced,  and  was 
Tery  lively.  The  works  of  Ulsich  vok  Huttek  had  &llen 
into  my  hands,  and  I  was  not  a  little  struck  to  see  sometliing 
80  simOar  to  what  had  taken  place  in  his  time,  again  manifest- 
ing itself  in  our  later  days. 

The  following  letter  of  TJhrich  von  Hutten  to  BilKbald  Pyrk- 
heymer,  may  therefore  suitably  find  place  here  >— 

"  What  fortune  gives  us,  it  generaUy  takes  away  again ;  and 
not  only  that— everything  else  which  accrues  to  man  from 
without,  is,  we  see,  liable  to  accident  and  change.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding,  I  am  now  striving  for  honor,  which  I  should 
wish  to  obtain,  if  possible,  without  envy,  but  still  at  any  cost; 
for  a  fiery  thirst  for  glory  possesses  me,  so  that  I  wish  to  be 
ennobled  as  highly  as  possible.  I  should  make  but  a  poor 
%ure  in  my  own  eyes,  dear  Billibald,  if,  bom  in  the  rank,  in 
the  family  I  am,  and  of  such  ancestors,  I  could  be  content  to 
hold  myself  to  be  noble,  though  I  never  ennobled  myself  by  my 
own  exertions.  So  great  a  work  have  I  in  my  mind:  my 
Ihoughts  are  higher!  it  is  not  that  I  would  see  myself  pro- 
moted to  a  more  distinguished  and  more  brilliant  rank ;  but  I 
would  &in  seek  a  fountain  elsewhere,  out  of  which  I  might 
draw  a  peculiar  nobility  of  my  own,  and  not  be  counted 
junong  the  fi&ctitious  nobility,  content^  with  what  I  have 
received  from  my  ancestors.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  add 
to  those  advantages  something  of  my  own,  which  may,  fix>m 
me,  pass  over  to  my  posterity. 

^^  Therefore,  in  my  studies  and  my  efforts,  I  proceed  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  that  what 
actually  exists  is  enough;  for  to  me  nothing  of  that  sort  is 
enough,  according  to  what  I  have  already  confessed  to  you  of 
my  ambition  in  this  respect.  And  I  here  avow  that  I  do  not 
envy  those  who,  startmg  from  the  lowest  stations,  have 
climbed  higher  than  myself;  for  on  this  point  I  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  of  my  own  rank,  who  are  wont  to  sneer  at 
persons  who,  of  a  lower  origin,  have,  by  their  own  talents, 
raised  themselves  to  eminence.  For  those  with  perfect  right 
are  to  be  preferred  to  us,  who  have  seized  for  themselves  and 
taken  possession  of  the  material  of  glorv,  which  we  ourselves 
neglected;  they  may  be  the  sons  of  fullers  or  of  tanners,  but 
they  have  contrived  to  attain  their  ends,  by  struggling  with 
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greater  diffioolties  than  we  eTer  bad  against  us.  The  ignorant 
man,  who  envies  him  who  by  his  knowledge  has  distinguidied 
himself,  is  not  only  to  be  called  a  fod,  but  is  to  be  red^c^ied 
among  the  misers^e-— indeed  among  liie  most  miserable ;  and 
with  this  disease  are  our  nobles  especially  aifected,  that  they 
look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  such  accomplishments.  For  what,  in 
God's  name !  is  it  to  envy  one  iHbo  possesses  Ihat  which  we  have 
despised?  Why  have  we  not  applied  ourselves  to  the  law? 
why  have  we  not  ourselves  this  excellent  learning,  the  best 
arts?  AmS.  now  idlers,  shoemakers,  and  wheelwrights,  go 
before  us.  Why  have  we  forsaken  our  post,  why  left  the 
most  hberal  stupes  to  hired  servants  and  (shame^illy  for  us!) 
to  the  very  low-est  of  Ihe  people?  Most  justly  has  that  inhe- 
ritance of  iK)l!»lity  which  we  have  thrown  away  been  taken 
possession  of  by  every  (^v«r  and  diligent  plebeian  who  makes 
tt  profitable  by  its  own  industry.  Wretched  beings  that  we 
are,  who  neglect  that  which  suffices  to  raise  the  very  humblest 
above  us;  let  us  cease  to  envy,  and  strive  also  to  obtain 
what  others,  to  our  deep  di^race,  have  claimed  for  them- 
selves. 

*•  Every  longing  for  glory  is  honorable;  all  striving  for  flie 
exceUeut  is  praiseworthy.  To  every  rank  may  its  own  honor 
remain,  may  its  own  ornaments  be  secured  to  it!  Those 
statues  of  my  ancestors  I  do  not  despise  any  more  than  lie 
richly  endowed  pedigree;  but  whatever  Iheir  worth  may  be, 
it  is  not  ours,  unless  by  our  own  merits  we  make  it  ours;  nor 
can  it  endure,  if  the  nobility  do  not  adopt  the  habits  whidh 
become  them.  In  vain  wiH  yonder  fat  and  corptdent  head  of 
a  noble  house  point  to  the  images  of  his  ancestors,  whilst  he 
himself,  inactive,  resembles  a  dod  rattier  than  those  whose 
virtues  throw  a  halo  upon  his  name  from  bygone  days. 

"  So  much  hove  I  wished  most  fully  and  most  frankly  to 
confide  to  you  respecting  my  ambition  and  my  nature.'' 

Although,  perhaps,  not  exactly  in  the  same  train  of  ideas, 
yet  the  same  excellent  and  strong  sentiments  had  I  to  hear 
from  my  more  distinguished  friends  and  acquaintances,  of 
which  the  results  appeared  in  an  honest  activity.  It  had 
become  a  creed,  that  every  one  must  earn  for  himself  a  per- 
sonal nobility,  and  if  any  rivalry  appeared  in  those  fine  days, 
it  was  from  above  downwards. 

We  others,  on  liie  contrary,  had  what  we  wished;  the  ^tee 
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and  approved  exercise  <^  the  talents  lent  to  ns  by  nature,  as 
far  as  could  conaist  with  aU  our  civil  relations. 

For  my  native  city  had  in  this  a  very  peculiar  position^  and 
one  which  has  not  been  enough  considered.  While  of  the 
£"66  imperial  cities  the  northern  could  boast  of  an  extended 
commerce,  but  the  southern,  declining  in  conmiercial  import^ 
ance,  cultivated  the  arts  and  manufiu^tures  with  more  success; 
Frankfort  on  ihe  Main  eidiibited  a  somewhat  mixed  character, 
combining  the  results  of  trade,  wealth,  and  capital,  with  the 
passion  for  learning,  and  its  collection  of  works  of  art. 

The  Lutheran  Confession  controlled  its  government;  the 
ancient  lordship  of  the  Gan^  now  bearing  the  name  of  the  house 
of  limbui^ ;  Ine  house  of  Frauenstein,  originally  only  a  dub, 
but  dunng  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  lower  classes,  faith- 
M  to  -die  side  of  intdHigence;  the  jurist,  and  others  well  to 
do  and  well  disposed — none  was  excluded  from  the  magis- 
tracy; even  those  mechanics  who  had  upheld  the  cause  of 
order  at  a  cntlcal  time,  were  eligible  to  the  council,  though 
they  were  only  stationary  in  their  place.  The  other  constitu- 
tional counterpoises,  formal  institutions,  and  whatever  else 
belongs  to  such  a  constitution,  affbrded  employment  to  the 
activity  of  many  persons ;  while  trade  and  manufacture,  in  so 
&vorable  a  situation,  found  no  obstacle  to  their  growth  and 
proq>erity. 

The  higher  nobility  kept  to  itself,  imenvied  and  almost  un- 
noticed ;  a  second  class  pressing  close  upon  it  was  forced  to  be 
more  active;  and  resting  upon  old  wealthy  £unily  founda- 
tions, sought  to  distinguish  itself  by  political  and  legal 
learning. 

The  members  of  the  so-called  Reformed  persuasion  (Cal- 
'vinists)  composed,  like  the  refugees  in  other  places,  a  distin- 
guii^ed  class,  and  when  they  rode  out  in  fine  equipages  on 
Sundays  to  their  service  in  Bockenheim,  seemed  almost  to 
celebrate  a  sort  of  triumph  over  the  citizen's  party,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  church  on  foot  in  good  weather  and 
in  bad. 

The  Koman  Catholics  ware  scarcely  noticed;  but  they  also 
were  aware  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  two  confessions 
had  appropriated  to  themselves*. 


EIGHTEENTH  BOOK. 


Retukning  to  literary  matters,  I  must  bring  forward  a  cir- 
cumstance  which  had  great  influence  on  the  Germcuo.  pcetiy 
of  this  period,  and  which  is  especially  worthy  of  remark,  be- 
cause this  very  influence  has  lasted  through  the  history  of  oor 
poetic  art  to  lie  present  day,  and  will  not  be  lost  even  in  the 
future. 

From  the  earlier  times,  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to 
rhyme ;  it  had  this  advantage  in  its  favour,  that  one  could 
proceed  in  a  very  naive  manner,  scarcely  doing  more  than 
count  the  syllables.  If  with  the  progress  of  improvement 
attention  began  more  or  less  instinctively  to  be  paid  also  to 
the  sense  and  signification  of  the  syllables,  this  was  highly 
piaiseworthy,  and  a  merit  which  many  poets  contrived  to 
make  their  own.  The  rhvme  was  made  to  mark  the  close  of 
the  pdetical  proposition ;  the  smaller  divisions  were  indicated 
by  shorter  lines,  and  a  naturally  refined  ear  began  to  make 
provision  for  variety  and  grace.  But  now  all  at  once  rhyme 
was  rejected  before  it  was  considered  that  the  value  of  the 
syllables  had  not  as  yet  been  decided,  indeed  that  it  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  decide.  Klopstock  took  the  lead.  How 
earnestly  he  toiled  and  what  he  has  accomplished  is  well 
known.  Every  one  felt  the  uncertainty  of  the  matter,  many 
did  not  like  to  run  a  risk,  a^id  stimulated  by  this  natural  ten- 
dency, they  snatched  at  a  poetic  prose.  Gessner's  extremely 
cdiarming  Idylls  opened  an  endless  path.  Klopstock  wrote 
the  dialogue  of  Hermann's  Schlucht  {^Hermann's  Fight)  in 
prose,  as  well  as  Der  Tod  Adams  {The  Death  of  Adamy 
Through  the  domestic  tragedies  as  •well  as  the  more  classic 
dramas,  a  style  more  lofty  and  more  impassioned  gained  pos^ 
session  of  the  theatre ;  while,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  Iambic 
verse  of  five  feet,  which  the  example  of  the  English  had 
spread  among  us,  was  reducing  poesy  to  prose.  But  in  gene- 
ral the  demand  for  rhythm  and  for  rhyme  could  not  be 
Bilenced.  Bamler,  though  proceeding  on  vague  principles 
(as  he  was  always  severe  with  respect  to  his  own  productions)* 
could  not  help  exercising  the  same  severity  upon  those  of 
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o&ers.  He  transformed  proee  into  vene,  altered  and  im- 
proved the  wQika  of  others,  b j  which  means  he  earned  little 
duinks  and  only  confbsed  the  mattor  still  more.  Huwe  suc- 
ceeded best  who  still  conformed  to  the  old  custom  of  rhyme 
with  a  certain  observance  of  syllabic  quantity,  and  who, 
gmded  by  a  natural  taste,  observed  laws  uough  unexpressed 
snd  QBdetermined;  as,  for  example,  Wieland,  who,  although 
immitablc,  for  a  longtime  served  asa  model  to  more  moderate 
tidents. 

But  still  in  any  case  the  practice  remained  uncertain,  and 
there  was  no  one,  even  among  the  best,  who  might  not  for  the 
Bument  have  gone  astray.  Hence  the  misfortune,  that  this 
^och  of  our  poetic  history,  so  peculiarly  rich  in  genius,  pro<- 
daced  Utile  which,  in  its  kind,  could  be  pronounced  correct; 
iat  here  also  the  time  was  stirring,  advancing,  active,  and 
caUiag  for  imx>rovement,  but  not  rcsflective  and  satisfying  its 
own  requirements. 

In  order,  howerer,  to  find  a  firm  soil  on  which  poetic 
genius  might  find  a  footing, — to  discoTcr  an  element  in  which 
they  could  breathe  freely,  they  had  gone  back  some  centuries* 
where  earnest  talents  were  brilliantly  prominent  amid  a 
ehaotic  state  of  things,  and  thus  they  made  fiiends  with  the 
poetic  art  of  those  times.  The  Minnesingers  lay  too  far  firom 
OS ;  it  would  haye  been  necessary  first  to  study  the  language, 
and  that  was  not  our  object,  we  wanted  to  uve  and  not  to 
ksm. 

Hans  Sachs,  the  really  masterly  poet,  was  one  whom  we 
eoold  more  readily  sympathise  vdth.  A  man  of  true  talent, 
oot  indeed  like  the  Minnesinging  knights  and  courtiers,  but  a 
pbin  citizen,  such  as  we  also  boasted  ourselves  to  be.  A 
dMactic  realism  euHediw,  and  on  many  occasionB  we  made 
096  of  the  easy  rhythm,  of  the  readily  occumng  rhyme.  His 
laamier  seemed  so  suitable  to  mere  poems  of  the  day,  and  to 
SQch  occasional  pieces  as  we  were  called  upon  to  write  at 
every  hour. 

If  important  works,  which  required  the  attention  and  labor 
of  a  year  or  a  whole  life,  were  built,  more  or  less,  upon 
Wisak  hazardous  grounds  on  trivial  occasions,  it  may  be  ima- 
dned  how  wantonly  all  other  ephemeral  productions  took 
ueir  rise  and  shape ;  for  example,  tiie  poetical  epistles,  para- 
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Mes,  aad  iweetives  of  fili  iforms,  miik  mhick  we  w€art  on 
making  war  withm  ourselves,  aad  «eekB  squabbling  vabroftd. 

Of  tibis  kind,  besides  what  has  already  beem  prusted,  sotae- 
tbing,  tfaon^  Tery  little,  sorvives ;  it  may  be  kid  up  some- 
where. Brief  aiiRasioQS  will  suffice  to  reveal  to  Aiwlrimg 
men  liidr  origin  and  purposes.  Perscms  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary penetration,  to  whose  sight  these  may  faereafter  be 
brought,  will  be  ready  to  observe  tint  an  honest  pmpose  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  all  such  eccentricities.  An  upright  wiU 
revolts  against  presumption,  nature  against  conventionalities, 
talent  against  forms,  genixts  with  itsdkf,  eneigy  against  indeci- 
«on,  undevi^ped  capacity  against  developed  medioority ;  so 
that  the  whole  proceeding  may  be  regarded  as  a  ddrmish 
which  follows  a  declaration  of  war,  and  gives  promke  of  a 
violent  contest  F(»*,  strk^y  conndared,  the  contest  is  not 
yet  foc^iht  out,  in  these  £fty  years;  it  is  still  going  on,  only  in 
a  higher  region. 

I  had,  in  i»itati(m  of  an  old  G^eiman  pi:^)pet  play,  invented 
a  wild  eojtrawtffanza,  which  was  to  bear  the  litle  of  H&nswttnf^ 
Hochzeit  {Jack  Puddmfs  Wedding),*  The  sdbeme  was  as 
follows: — Hanswurst,  a  rich  young  &rmer  and  an  orphan, 
has  juirt  come  of  age,  and  widies  to  marry  a  rich  Tnaiden» 
i»med  Ursd  Bkndine.  His  guardian,  Kilian  Brostflech  {Lm- 
ther  €g[>r€n),  and  her  mother  Ursel,  are  highly  jdeased  with 
the  purpose.  Their  long-cherished  plans,  their  dearest  wishes, 
are  at  last  fulfilled  and  gratified.  There  is  not  Ihe  slightest 
obstacle,  and  properly  the  whole  interest  turns  only  upon  this, 
that  the  young  people's  ardour  for  their  union  is  delayed  by 
Ae  neceesaiy  nnmgemeiito  and  formalitiee  of  <he  occaskm. 
As  prologue,  -enters  the  inviter  to  the  wedding  festivities,  who 
proclaims  the  banns  after  the  traditional  £idiion,  and  ends  with 
the  ihymes: 

The  wedding  foast  is  at  the  house 
Of  mine  host  of  the  Golden  Louse. 

To  obviate  the  charge  of  violating  the  unity  of  place,  the 
aforesaid  tavern,  with  its  glittering  insignia,  was  placed  in  ^ 
backgroimd  of  the  theatre ;  but  so  that  all  its  £mr  sides  oould 

*  Hanswurst  is  the  old  Gcnntn  buffoon,  whose  name  answers  to  th^ 
Saglkk  "^  J«Dk  PBdd&ig.'*— Tii4 
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^praented  tairiew,  bjrbedigtmiediipaD  apeg;  mad  m  it 
WM  iiored  niiBM^  tlw  fSmt  soeBes  of  tke  ftege  Bad  to  und^^ 

oorreflpoDdbi^  ebmnges. 

hi  ike  Bnt  act  tl^  front  of  iht  koose  £ieaig  tlie  street  wm 
tKned  to  tbe  amUesoo,  witk  its  golden  agn  Magnified  as  it 
weit  by  the  solar  mionaoope ;  in  the  seoond  act,  the  «de  to- 
wards the  garden.  Tbe  third  was  towards  a  little  wood;  the 
iiQrtk  towards  a  neig^ibodag  lake;  whieh  ga^e  rise  to  a  pre- 
dietion  that  in  aftertimes  the  decorator  wowd  haive  litde  difi- 
<>%  in  canying  a  ways  over  the  whole  stage  np  to  the 
proipter's  box. 

But  all  this  does  nst  as  yet  reveal  the  peculiar  interest  ef 
^  piece.  The  principal  joke  whidb  was  carried  oat,  cTcn  to 
•n  absard  length,  arose  fron  the  &ct  that  the  whole  drtmmik 
P^nomm  oonsiBted  of  mere  traditioiml  German  nick-names, 
^AatAi  at  onoe  hronght  out  the  diarac^ers  of  the  individnals, 
nd  deteraiined  their  rdatkms  to  one  another. 

As  we  wonld  fiiin  hope  that  the  present  book  will  be  read 
^ond  in  good  society,  and  even  in  decent  fbmily  circles,  we 
tnmot  Tenture,  after  the  cnstom  of  every  play-bill,  to  name 
OQT  persons  here  in  order,  nor  to  c^  the  passages  in  whidi 
^y  BK>st  -deai^and  proninenlly  showed  themsdres  in  their 
^nie  cdoors  ;  aMhoagn,  in  the  simplest  way  possiUe,  lively^ 
">g:Qiflh,  broad  allusions,  and  witty  jokes,  ceroid  not  bat  arise. 
^e  add  one  leaf  as  a  specimen,  laayii^oiir  editors  the  liberty 
of  deciding  upon  its  admissibflity. 

Omsin  Schuft  (soppiy),  through  his  relationflhip  to  the 
Minify,  was  entitled  to  an  mTitation  to  the  feast;  no  one  had 
^Dything  to  say  against  it;  for  though  he  was  a  thorooghly 
S^>d-fQr.nothiBg  fellow,  y^  there  he  was,  and  since  he  was 
we,  they  could  not  witii  propriety  leave  him  out ;  on  sudi 
*  ^east-day,  too,  they  were  not  to  remember  that  they  had 
^^^^os^onally  been  dissatisfied  with  him. 

Witii  Master  Sohnrke  {knave),  it  was  a  still  more  serious 
•*8e;  he  bald,  indeed,  been  nseM  to  the  fsmiily,  when  it  wte 
^Us  own  profit ;  on  the  other  hand,  again,  he  had  ii^ured  it, 
ffisfeipe,  in  this  case,  also  with  an  eye  to  his  own  interests ; 
pwhaps,  too,  because  he  fi>und  an  opportunity.  Those  who 
Wepe  any  ways  prudent  voted  for  his  admission ;  the  few  who 
^^'wld  have  excluded  htm,  were  out-voted. 

Bvtt  there-was  a.  thud  person,  about  whom  it  was  still  mora 
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difficult  to  decide ;  an  orderly  man  in  society,  no  less  tiian 
others,  obliging,  agreeable,  useful  in  many  ways;  he  had  the 
single  filing,  that  he  could  not  bear  his  name  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  was  instantaneously  trans- 
ported into  a  heroic  Airy,  like  that  which  the  Northmen  call 
Merserker-rage,  attempted  to  kill  all  right  and  left,  and  in  his 
£:enzy  hurt  others  and  received  hurt  himself;  indeed  the 
fieeond  act  of  the  piece  was  brought,  through  him,  to  a  very 
perplexed  termination. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  which  I  could  not  allow  to  pass, 
for  chastising  the  piratical  publisher  Macklot.  He  is  intro- 
duced going  about  hawking  his  Macklot  wares,  and  when  ho 
hears  of  the  preparation  for  the  wedding,  he  cannot  resist  the 
impulse  to  go  spunging  for  a  dinner,  and  to  stuff  his  ravening 
maw  at  otiier  people*s  expense.  He  announces  himself; 
Kilian  Brustflech  inquires  into  his  claims,  but  is  obliged  to 
refuse  him,  since  it  was  an  understanding  that  all  the  guests 
should  be  well  known  public  characters,  to  which  recommen- 
dation the  applicant  can  make  no  clain.  Macklot  does  his 
hest  to  show  that  he  is  as  renowned  as  any  of  them.  But 
when  Kilian  Brustflech,  as  a  strict  master  of  ceremonies, 
fihows  himself  immoveable,  the  nameless  person,  who  has  re- 
oovered  from  his  Berserker-rage  at  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
espouses  the  cause  of  his  near  relative,  the  book-pirate,  so 
airgentiy,  that  the  latter  is  finally  admitted  among  the  guests. 

About  this  time  the  Counts  Stolbesg  arrived  at  Frank- 
fort ;  they  were  on  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  and  wished  to 
make  us  a  visit.  The  earliest  productions  of  my  dawning 
talent,  which  appeared  in  the  Gottingen  Musenahnanach,  had 
led  to  my  forming  a  Mendly  relation  with  them,  and  with  all 
those  other  young  men  whose  characters  and  labors  are  now 
well  known.  At  that  time  rather  strange  ideas  were  enter- 
tained of  friendship  and  love.  They  applied  themselves  to 
nothing  more,  properly  speaking,  than  a  certain  vivacity  of 
youth,  which  led  to  a  mutual  association  and  to  an  interchajige 
of  minds,  full  indeed  of  talent  but  nevertheless  uncultivated. 
Such  amutualrelation,  which  looked  indeedlike  confidence,  was 
mistaken  for  love,  for  genuine  inclination ;  I  deceived  myself 
in  this  as  well  as  others,  and  have,  in  more  than  one  way, 
sufiered  firom  it  many  years.     There  is  still  in  existence  a 
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letter  of  Burger's  belonging  to  that  time,  from  wliieh  it  may 

I     be  seen  that,  among  these  ccnnpanions,  there  was  no  question 
about  the  moral  sBidietie.    Er^  one  feh  himself  excited,  and 
thought  that  he  might  act  and  poetize  accordingly. 
The  brothers  arrived,  bringing  Count  Haugwitz  with  them. 

I     They  were  received  by  me  with  open  heart,  with  kindly  pro- 

I  priety.  They  lodged  at  the  hotel,  but  were  generally  with  us 
at  dinner.    The  first  joyous  meeting  proved  highly  gratifying ; 

I     bat  troublesome  eccentricities  soon  manifested  themselvee. 

I  A. singular  position  arose  for  my  mother.  In  her  ready 
frank  way,  she  could  oarnr  herself  back  to  the  middle  age  at 
<mce,  ana  take  the  part  of  Aja  with  some  Lombard  or  Byzan- 
tine princess.  They  called  her  nothing  else  but  Tian  Aja, 
and  she  was  pleased  with  the  joke ;  entering  the  more  hear- 
tQy  into  the  fantasies  of  youth,  as  she  believed  she  saw  her 

I     own  portrait  in  the  lady  of  Qotz  von  Berlichingen. 

I  But  this  could  not  last  long.  We  had  dined  together  but 
a&w  times,  when  once,  after  enjoying  glass  after  glass,  our 
poetic  hatred  for  tyrants  showed  itself,  and  we  avowed  a 

\  thirst  for  the  blood  of  such  villains.  My  &ther  smiled  and 
shook  his  head ;  my  mother  had  scarcely  heard  of  a  tyrant  in 
her  life,  however  she  recollected  having  seen  the  copper-plate 
engraving  of  such  a  monster  in  Gotmied's  Chromcles,  viz.. 
King  Cambyses,  whom  he  describes  as  having  shot  with  an 
arrow  the  little  6oa  of  an  enemy  through  the  heart,  and  boast- 
ing of  his  deed  to  the  father's  iace ;  this  still  stood  in  her 
n^mory.  To  give  a  cheerful  turn  to  the  conversation  which 
continually  grew  more  violent,  she  betook  herself  to  her 
cellar,  where  her  oldest  wines  lay  carefully  preserved  in  large 
easks.  There  she  had  in  store  no  less  treasure  than  the  vin- 
tages of  1706,  '19,  '26,  and  '48,  all  under  her  own  especial 
vatch  and  ward,  which  were  seldom  broached  except  on 
solenm  festive  occasions. 

As  she  set  before  us  the  rich-colored  wine  in  the  polished 
decanter^ she  exclaimed:  ''Here  is  the  true  tyrant's  blood! 
Glut  yourselves  with  this,  but  let  all  murderous  thoughts  go 
out  of  my  house  1" 

**  Yes,  tyrants'  blood  indeed! "  I  cried;  "  there  is  no  greater 
^rant  than  the  one  whose  heart's  blood  is  here  set  before  you. 
Kegale  yourselves  with  it;  but  use  moderation!  for  beware 
^  he  subdue  you  by  his  spirit  and  agreeable  taste.    The  vine 
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ift  the  uniyersal  tyrant  \rbo  oaglit  to-  be  rooted  up;  let  m 
therefore  ehooae  and  reT€£(»e9  as  our  patnm  Saint  the  hcdj 
Lyeii3^;ii8^  the  Thraetan;  he  set  about  the  pious  work  ia 
earnest,  and  ihoi^  at  last  bfinded  and  corrupted  by  the 
iii&tuatm^  demon  Bac^ms,  he  jet  desenres  to  stand  high  in 
the  army  of  martyrs  above. 

''  This  Tine-stodc  is  the  Y&ej  vilest  tyrant,  at  once  an  op- 
pressor, a  flatterer,  and  a  hypocrite.  The  first  draughts  of 
his  blood  are  sweetly  relidiing,  but  (»fi  dropineessantLy  enttees 
another  after  it;  they  succeed  eudk  other  like  a  neddace  of 
pearls,  which  one  fears  to  pull  apart." 

J£  any  dliould  suspect  me  hare  of  aubstitntiug,  as  the  be^ 
historians  Imve  doae,  a  fictitious  speeds  £or  the  actual  address^ 
I  can  only  express  my  regret  tlmt  no  idii»t-hand  writer  had 
taken  down  this  pororatioa  at  once  and  handed  it  down  to  ua 
Hie  thoughts  wc^M  be  found  the  same,  but  the  flow  of  the 
kmgimge  perhaps  move  graceful  and  afctraetiye.  Above  all, 
however,  in  the  present  sketdi,  as  a  whole,  tl^re  is  a  want  of 
that  diSaae  dbquaice  and  fulness  of  youth,  which  fedb  itself 
and  knows  not  whither  its  strength  and  £iculty  will  carry  it. 

In  a  city  like  FiankforiL  one  is  placed  in  a  8tran£'epositk>n; 
strangers  ^«iitii>«alfy  crossia^eadTother,  point  to^e^egioa 
<^  the  globe,  and  awaken  a  passion  lor  travelling.  On  many 
an  occasion  b^re  now  I  had  shown  an  inclination  to  be  mov* 
ing,  and  now  at  the  very  moment  when  ihd  great  point  was 
to  make  an  experiment  whether  I  could  renounce  Lilli — when 
a  certain  painful  disquiet  unfitted  me  f(nr  all  regular  business^ 
itid  propositkm  of  the  Stolbergs,  that  I  should  fMMX)mpany  them 
to  Switzeriand^  was  wdcome.  Stimulated,  moreover,  by  the 
exhortations  of  my  £Eith^,  who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the 
^ea  of  my  travellii^  in  that  direction,  and  who  advised  ms 
not  to  omit  to  pass  over  into  Italy,  if  a  suitable  oceasicm 
should  offer  itself,  I  at  once  decided  to  go,  and  soon  had 
everything  packed  for  the  journey.  Widi  some  intimation, 
but  without  leave-taking,  I  separated  myself  from  lili;  she 
had  so  grown  into  my  heart,  tbat  I  did  not  believe  it  pessiUe 
to  part  m3rself  fix>m  her. 

In  a  few  hours  I  found  myself  with  my  mesry  £ellow-tra- 
vdtto^  in  Darmstadt.  Even  at  court  we  diould  not  alwa^ 
act  with  perfect  propriety;  here  Count  Haugwitz  took  the 
lead   He  waatheyoungeatof  usall^wdlfonaedyof  adeKeate, 
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imiiic^Ieiqpipetaraiioe,  witk  toft  friend]^  featves^  of  an  equafalp 
diqpofiition,  8jiB|Hitkiziiig  eaoiMf^  but  with  so  much  modei^ 
tion,  that,  oooxtrseted  wi&  ua,  he  appealed  quite  impassifalew 
CbD8eqne]i.tiy,  he  had  to  pot  up  with  all  sorts  of  jibes  and 
msknaaaes  from  them.  J\m  was  all  'perj  well,  so  long  as  thej 
believed  that  they  mi^  act  like  ehfldveii  of  nature;  but  as 
tocm  as  occasion  eaOedfor  pn^riety,  and  wh^i  one  was  again 
obliged,  not  unwiiMn^y,  to  pot  on  the  Tes^rre  of  a  Count, 
then  he  knew  how  to  introdnee  and  to  smoothe  over  cvery- 
tlni^,  so  tibait  we  always  came  off  with  tolerable  credit,  if  not 
with  ^dat. 

I  spent  my  time,  meanidiile,  with  Meik,  who  in  his  Mephis- 
tflfheliat  manner  looked  upon  my  intended  journey  with  an 
ei^  eye,  and  described  my  eompanioBS,  who  had  also  paid  him 
a  visit,  with  a  discrimination  that  listened  not  to  any  sugges- 
tions of  mercy.  In  his  way  he  knew  me  thoroughly;  the 
naive  and  indomitdble  good  nature  of  my  character  was  pain- 
Mtohnn;  the  ev<ndb8ting  purpose  to  take  things  aa  they  are, 
the  Hve  mid  let  live  was  his  detestaticm.  ^  It  is  a  foolish 
tridE,''  he  said,  "^ your  going  with  these  Burschen;''  and  th^i 
he*  would  describe  them  iqytly,  but  not  altogether  justly. 
Ihrou^iout  there  was  a  want  of  good  feeliog,  and  here  I 
eould  believe  that  I  could  see  tether  than  he  did,  although  I 
did  not  in  &et  do  this,  but  only  knew  how  to  appreciate  Ihose 
icteas  of  their  diaracter,  which  lay  bey^md  the  circle  ci  his 
vision. 

"  You  win  not  stay  long  with  them !  **  was  the  close  of  all 
his  remai^.  On  vaa  oeeasion  I  remember  a  rraaai^ble 
sayii^  of  his,  whidi  he  repeated  to  bm  at  a  later  time,  which 
I  had  often  repeated  to  m3r8elf,  and  frequently  fomid  confirmed 
in  life.  ^  Thy  striving,"  said  he,  ^  thy  unswerving  effort  is 
to  give  a  poetic  form  to  the  real;  others  seek  to  give  reality 
to  the  so-called  poetic,  to  the  imaginative,  and  of  that  nothing 
win  e^er  come  but  stupid  stuff."  Whoever  a|^rehends  the 
immense  difference  between  these  tw»  modes  oi  action,  who* 
ever  insists  and  acts  upon  tibia  conviction,  haa  reaped -the 
section  of  a  thousand  other  thmgs. 

Unhappily,  before  our  party  left  Darmstadt,  an  incident 
happened  which  tended  to  verify  beyond  diq>ute  the  opnion 
ofMerfc. 

AmoBg^the  extx»vag^»aauEi  which  grew  out  (^^enoticm  that 
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we  sboiild  tr7  to  transport  ourselves  into  a  state  of  nature, 
was  that  of  bathing  in  puUic  waters,  in  the  open  air;  and 
our  friends,  after  violating  every  other  law  of  propriety,  could 
not  forego  this  additional  unseemliness.  Darmstadt,  situated 
t>n  a  sandy  plain,  without  runninir  water,  had,  it  appeared,  a 
pond  >  II  neighbourhood,  of  Ihich  I  only  heS^tim 
occasion.  My  friends,  who  were  hot  by  nature,  and  moreover 
kept  contiQually  heating  themselves^  sought  refreshment  in 
this  pond.  The  sisrht  of  naked  youths  in  the  clear  sunshine, 
might  weU  Beem^mething  Btinge  in  this  region;  at  aU 
events  scandal  arose.  Merk  sharpened  his  conclusions,  and  I 
do  not  deny  that  I  was  glad  to  hasten  our  departure. 

On  the  way  to  Mannheim,  in  spite  of  all  good  and  noble 
feelings  which  we  entertained  in  common,  a  certain  difference 
in  sentiment  and  conduct  akeady  exhibited  itself.  Leopold 
Stolberg  told  us  with  much  of  feeling  and  passion,  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  renounce  a  sincere  attachment  to  a  beautifrd 
English  lady,  and  on  that  accoimt  had  imdertaken  so  long  a 
journey.  When  he  received  in  return  the  sympathising  con^ 
fession  that  we  too  were  not  strangers  to  such  experiences, 
then  he  gave  vent  without  respect  to  the  feelings  of  youtii, 
declaring  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  compared  with 
his  passion,  his  sufferings,  or  with  the  beauty  and  amiability 
of  his  beloved.  If  by  moderate  observations  we  tried,  as  is 
proper  among  good  companions,  to  bring  him  duly  to  qualify 
his  assertion,  it  only  made  matters  worse ;  and  Count  Haugwitz, 
as  well  as  I,  were  inclined  at  last  to  let  the  matter  drop.  When 
we  had  reached  Mannheim,  we  occupied  pleasant  chambers 
in  a  respectable  hotel,  and  after  our  first  dinner  there  during 
the  dessert,  at  which  the  wine  was  not  spared,  Leopold  chal- 
lenged us  to  drink  to  the  health  of  his  £ur  one,  whidi  was 
done  noisily  enough.  After  the  glasses  were  drained,  he  cried 
out :  But  now,  out  of  goblets  thus  consecrated,  no  more  drink- 
ing must  be  permitted;  a  second  health  would  be  a  profana- 
tion ;  therefore,  let  us  annihilate  these  vessels !  and  whh  tibese 
ifords  he  dashed  the  wine-glass  against  the  wall  behind  him. 
The  rest  of  us  followed  his.  example ;  and  I  imagined  at  the 
moment,  that  Merk  pulled  me  by  the  collar. 

But  youth  still  retains  this  trait  of  childhood,  that  it  harbore 
no  malice  against  good  companions;  that  its  imsophisticated 
good  nature  may  be  brushed  somewhat  roughly  indeed,  to  foa 
sure,  but  cannot  be  permauently  injured. 
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Ike  gkflses  thus  prodaimed  angeliol  haA  oonndermUj 
^veiled  our  reckcming,  oomfbrting  oimebres,  howerer,  and 
cbtermined  to  be  merry,  we  hastened  for  Carltmhe,  there  to 
e&tar  a  new  oirde,  with  all  the  confidence  of  youth  and  its 
freeckna  from  care.  There  we  found  Klopstock,  who  stQl 
jQuntainedy  with  dignity,  his  ancient  authority  over  disciples 
who  held  him  in  reverence.  I  also  gladly  did  homage  to  hin^ 
M  that  when  bidden  to  his  court  with  the  others,  1  probably 
eoQdoeted  myself  tolerably  well  for  a  noyice.  One  felt,  too, 
in  a  certain  manner  called  upon  to  be  natural*  and  sensiUe  at 
the  same  time. 

The  reigning  Maigrare,  highly  honored  among  the  German 
Sofvereigns  as  one  of  their  princely  seniors,  but  more  especi* 
^j  on  a<Mxrant  of  the  excellent  aims  of  his  government,  was 
|lftd  to  conyerse  about  matters  of  political  ec<momy.  The 
l&rgrayine,  active  and  well  versed  in  the  arts  and  various 
Qsefiid  branches  of  knowledge,  was  also  pleased  by  some 
graceful  speeches  to  manifest  a  certain  sympathy  for  us;  for 
which  we  were  duly  ^teful,  thou^  when  at  home  we  could 
iK>t  refrain  from  venting  some  severe  remarics  upon  her  miser- 
abb  paper-manufactory,  and  the  favor  she  showed  to  the 
piratiod  bookseller  Maddot. 

The  circumstance,  however,  of  importajMse  for  me,  was,  that 
the  young  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  had  arrived  here  to  enter 
into  a  formal  matrimonial  engagement  with  his  noble  bride* 
tke  princess  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darmstadt;  President  von 
Moser  had  already  arrived  on  the  same  business,  in  order  to 
tMe  this  important  contract  with  the  court-tutor  Count 
Gortz,  and  fully  to  ratify  it.  My  conversations  with  botii 
the  high  personages  "^vere  most  friendly,  and  at  the  forewell 
audienee,  they  both  made  me  repeated  assurances  that  it 
would  be  pleaisant  to  them  to  see  me  at  Weimar. 

Some  private  conversations  with  Elopstock,  won  me  by  the 
^ieadliness  they  showed,  and  led  me  to  use  openness  and  can- 
^tour  with  him.  I  communicated  to  him  the  latest  scenes  of 
Fmut,  which  he  seemed  to  approve  of.  Indeed,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  he  had  spoken  of  them  to  others  with  marked  com- 
mendation, a  thing  not  usual  with  him,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  jce  the  conclusion  of  the  piece. 

Our  former  rudeness,  though  sometimes  as  we  called  it,  our 
genius-like  demeanour,  was  kept  in  something  like  a  ohast^ 
Vol.  II.  I 
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restraint  in  CBrlsmhe,  which  is  decent  and  ahnost  lioly 
ground.  I  parted  from  my  companions,  as  I  had  rescued  ti> 
take  a  wide  round  and  go  to  Ekmiendingen,  where  my  brother- 
in-law  was  high  bailiff.  I  looked  upon  this  visit  to  my  sister 
as  a  real  trial.  I  knew  that  her  married  Hfe  was  unha|^>y, 
while  there  was  no  cause  to  find  £Eiult  with  her,  with  her  hus- 
band, or  with  circumstances.  She  was  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak;  we  will  endeavour,  however^ 
to  set  down  here  'vdiatever  admits  of  being  described. 

A  fine  &>nn  i^as  in  her  favor ;  but  not  so  her  features,  which, 
although  expressing  clearly  enough,  goodness,  intelligence, 
and  sensibility,  were  nev^rthdess  wanting  in  r^ularily  and 
grace. 

4r  Add  to  this,  that  a  high  and  strongly  arched  forehead,  ex* 
posed  stiU  more  by  the  abominate  fashion  of  dressing  the 
hair  back  on  the  head,  contributed  to  leave  a  certain  unplea- 
Sftnt  impression,  although  it  bore  the  best  testimony  to  her 
moral  and  intellectnal  qualities.  I  can  fancy,  that  if  after 
the  modem  fashion,  she  had  surroimded  the  upper  part  of  her 
fiiee  with  curls,  and  clothed  her  temples  and  cheeks  with 
ringlets,  she  would  have  found  herself  more  agreeable  befbre- 
the  mirror,  without  fear  of  displeasing  others  as  well  as  her- 
self. Then  there  was  the  grave  fiult,  that  her  skin  was 
seldom  clean,  an  evil  which  from  her  youth  up,  by  some 
demoniacal  fiitality,  was  most  sure  to  show  itself  on  all  festal 
occasions,  end  at  concerts,  balls,  and  other  parties. 

In  spite  of  Ihese  drawbacks  she  gradually  made  her  way, 
however,  as  her  better  and  nobler  qualities  showed  themselves 
more  distinctly. 

;  A  firm  character  not  easily  controlled,  a  soul  that  sympa- 
thised and  needed  sympathy,  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  fine 
acquirements  and  talents;  some  knowledge  of  languages  and 
a  ready  pen— all  these  she  possessed— so  that  if  she  had  been 
more  richly  favored  with  outward  charms,  she  would  have 
been  among  the  women  most  sought  after  in  her  day. 

Besides  aQ  this  there  is  one  strange  thing  to  be  mentioned: 
there  was  not  the  slightest  touch  of  sensual  passion  in  bar 
nature.  She  had  grown  up  with  me,  and  had  no  other  wish 
than  to  continue  and  pass  her  life  in  this  fraternal  imion« 
Since  my  return  from  the  Academy  we  had  been  insepamble; 
with  the  most  unreserved  confidence  we  shared  all  our  thoughts. 
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B^  waptemioDS  of  erenr  accidental  ciycuaMtaace,  Wbea  I 
vent  to  Wetdar,  the  UwiftliafltB  of  the  house  without  me 
wemed  iiwiiiqMirtable;  my  friend  Sohloeser,  neither  unknown 
Bor  lepngnant  to  the  good  gid,  stepped  into  my  place.  In 
1dm,  unfiHtonately,  the  hrouierly  aflfeotian  changed  into  a 
decided,  and  to  judge  from  his  stnetly  oonaoientious  character, 
probably  a  jfirst  passion.  Here  there  was  ibund  what  people 
^  as  good  a  nuitch  as  could  be  wished,  and  my  sister,  after 
ittTing  Btedfiwtly  xeiected  several  good  offen,  hut  from 
uuigiuficant  i&en,  whom  she  always  had  an  aversion  to, 
^wed  herself  to  be,  I  may  well  say,  talked  into  accepting 


I  most  frankly  coofess  that  I  have  frequently  indulged  in 
^cies  about  my  sister's  destiny,  I  did  not  like  to  think  of  her. 
as  &e  mistress  of  a  froouly,  but  ratiier  as  an  Abbess,  as  the 
^7  Superior  of  some  noble  community.  She  possessed 
evei^  Requisite  for  sudi  a  high  position,  while  she  was  want. 
ing  in  all  that  the  world  deems  mdispensal^  in  its  meaoben. 
Ofa  fbninine  aouls  ^e  always  exercised  an  irreeistiMe  influ- 
^Boe;  young  minds  were  gently  attracted  towards  her,  and  she 
fuM  them  by  the  spirit  of  her  inward  superiority.  As  she 
itad  in  common  with  me  an  uniyersal  tdenmce  for  the  ^good, 
the  human,  with  all  its  eccentricities,  provided  they  did  not 
anunmt  to  perversity,  tiiere  was«no  need  for  seeking  to  conceal 
£om  her  any  idiosyncrasy  which  might  mark  any  remarkable 
^i^^^xadl  talents,  or  for  its  owner  feeling  any  constraint  in  her 
P^'^senoe;  hence  our  parties,  as  we  have  seen  before,  were 
always  varied,  free,  ingenuous,  and  sometimes  periiaps  bor- 
dering on  boldness.  My  habit  of  forming  intimacies  witli 
7^^^  ladies  of  a  re^ectful  and  obliging  nature,  without 
allowing  any  closer  engagement  or  relations  to  grow  out  of 
^%ni,  was  mainly  owing  to  my  sister's  influence  over  me. 
^^  now  the  sagacious  r^er,  who  is  capable  of  reading  into 
^^  lines  what  does  not  stand  written  in  than,  but  is  never- 
*beles8  implied,  will  be  aWe  to  form  some  concnption  of  tiie 
fienous  fedings  with  which  I  then  set  foot  in  Emmendingen.  • 

But  at  my.  departure,  after  a  i^ort  visit,  a  heavier  load  lay 
^  ^y  heart,  for  my  sister  had  earnestly  recommended  not  to 
^^joined  me,  to  break  off  my  connection  with  Lilli.  She 
^'^oelfJbad  8uff<^red  nmchfrrom  a  long-protracted  engagement; 

i2 
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6dilo88er,  with  his  spirit  of  rectitude,  did  not  betroth  himsdf 
to  her,  until  he  was  sure  of  his  appointment  under  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden;  indeed,  if  one  would  take  it  so,  until  he  was 
actually  appointed.  The  answer  to  his  application,  however, 
was  delayed  in  an  incredible  manner.  It  I  may  express  my 
ccmjecture  on  the  matter,  tiie  brave  Schlosser,  able  man  of 
business  as  he  was,  was  nevertheless  on  accoimt  of  his  down- 
right integrity,  desirable  neither  to  the  prince  as  a  servant, 
immediately  in  contact  with  himself,  nor  to  the  minister,  who 
still  less  liked  to  have  so  honest  a  coadjutor  near  to  him. 
His  expected  and  earnestly  desired  appointment  at  Carlsruhe 
was  never  filled  up.  But  the  delay  was  explained  to  me, 
when  the  place  of  Upper  Bailiff  in  Emmendingen  became 
Tacant,  and  he  was  instantly  selected  for  it.  Thus  an  office 
^f  much  dignity  and  profit  was  now  intrusted  to  him,  for 
which  he  had  shown  idmself  Mly  competent.  It  seemed 
entirely  suited  to  his  taste,  his  mode  of  action,  to  stand  here 
•alone  to  act  according  to  his  own  conviction,  and  to  be  held 
responsible  for  everytiiing,  whether  for  praise  or  blame. 

.  As  no  objections  could  be  raised  to  his  accepting  this  place, 
jny  sister  had  to  follow  him,  not  indeed  to  a  Court-resioence, 
as  she  had  hoped,  but  to  a  place  which  must  have  seemed  to 
her  a  solitude,  a  desert;  to  a  dwelling,  spacious  to  be  sure, 
with  an  official  dignity,  and  stately,  but  destitute  of  all  chdnce 
of  society.  Some  young  ladies,  with  whom  she  had  cultivated 
an  early  friendship,  followed  her  there,  and  as  the  Gerock 
fiunily  was  blessed  with  many  daughters,  these  contrived  to 
stay  with  her  in  turn,  so  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  privation, 
she  always  enjoyed  the  presence  of  at  least  one  long-trusted 
fiiend. 

These  circumstances,  these  experiences,    made    her  fed 

justified  in  recommending  to  me,  most  eamestiy,  a  separation 

.from  Lilli.     She  thought  it  hard  to  take  such  a  yoimg  lady 

(of  whom  she  had  formed  the  highest  opinion)  out  of  the 

midst  of  a  lively,  if  not  splendid  circle,  and  to  shut  her  i^p  in 

•>i>va  old  house,  which,  although  very  passable  in  its  way,  was 

not  suited  for  the  reception  of  distinguished  society,  sticldjig 

-4ier,  as  it  were,  between  a  well-disposed,  but  unsociable,  pre- 

tciae,  and  formal  father,  and  a  mother  extremely  active  in  her 

^domestic  matters,  who,  after  the  household  business  of  the 

uiaj  was  over  would  not  Uke  to  be  disturbed  over  some 
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notaUe  bit  of  work  by  a  friendly  oonTenation  with  fbrwtrd* 
and  refmed  young  giris.  On  the  other  hand,  she  in  a  liyely 
manner  set  Lilli's  position  befbre  me;  for,  partly  in  my 
letters,  partly  in  a  confidential  but  impassioned  conversation^ 
I  had  told  her  eyerything  to  a  hair. 

Unfortunately  her  description  was  only  a  circumstantial 
and  well-meant  completion  of  what  a  gossiping  friend,  in 
whom,  by  degrees,  all  confidence  ceased  to  be  placed,  had* 
contrived  by  mentioning  a  few  charactoristio  traits  to  insi- 
imate  into  her  mind. 

I  could  promise  her  nothing,  although  I  was  obliged  to* 
eaahsa  that  she  had  convinc^  me.  I  went  on  wim  that 
enigmatic  feeling  in  my  heart,  with  which  passion  always 
nomishes  itself;  for  the  Child  Cujpid  clings  obstinately  to  the 
garment  of  Hope,  even  when  she  is  preparing  with  long  steps 
to  flee  away. 

The  only  thing  between  this  place  and  Zurich  which  I  now 
clearly  remember,  is  the  £dls  of  the  Bhine  at  Scha£fhauseii. 
A  niig^ty  cascade  here  gives  the  indication  of  the  moun- 
tainous region  which  we  designed  to  enter;  where,  each  step 
becoming  steeper  and  more  difficult,  we  should  have  labon- 
oudv  to  clamber  up  the  heigths. 

The  view  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  which  we  ei\joyed  from  the 
gate  of  the  ^  Sword"  is  still  before  me;  I  say  ftoxxx.  the  gate 
of  the  tavern,  for,  without  stopping  to  enter  it,  I  hastened  to*  * 
Lavater.    He  gave  me  a  cheerfrd  and  hearty  reception,  and 
was,  I  must  confess,  extremely  gracious;   confiding,  con- 
siderate, kind,  and  elevating  was  his  bearing,  indeed,  it  would.. 
he  impossible  to  expect  anything  else  of  him.    His  wife,  with 
somewhat  singular,  but  serene  tenderly  pious  expression  of > ' 
countenance,  fully  harmonized,  like  everything  else  about*  • 
^,  with  his  way  of  thinking  and  living. 

Our  first,  and  perhaps  only  theme  of  conversation,  was  h\8  > 
system  of  Physiognomy.  The  first  part  of  this  remarkable 
^ork,  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  already  printed,  or,  at  least,  near 
Its  completion.  It  might  be  said  to  be  at  once  stamped  witbt 
genius  and  yet  empirical;  methodical,  but  still  in  its  mstances. 
incomplete  and  partial.  I  was  strangly  connected  with  it. 
Water  wanted  all  the  world  for  co-operators  and  sym- 
pathizers. During  his  travels  up  the  lUiine,  he  had  portraits 
taken  of  a  great  many  distinguished  men,  in  order  to  excite* 
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likeir  personal  interest  in  a  work  in  which  they  were  ta 
appear.  He  proceeded  in  the  same  way  with  artists;  he 
dUed  upon  eyery  one  to  send  him  drawings  for  illustrations. 
The  latter  came,  and  many  were  not  exactly  suited  for  hi» 
purpose.  So,  too,  he  had  copper-plates  engraved  in  all  parts, 
which  seldom  turned  out  characteristic  copies.  Much  labor 
had  been  bestowed  on  his  part ;  with  money  ai^  exertions  of 
all  kinds  an  important  work  was  now  ready,  and  foil  honor 
was  done  to  Physiognomy.  But  when  in  a  great  volume,  illus- 
trated by  examples,  Physiognomy,  founded  on  doctrine,  was 
to  siet  up  its  claims  to  the  dignity  of  science,  it  was  foimd 
that  not  a  single  picture  said  what  it  ought  to  say;  all  the 
plates  had  to  be  censured  or  to  be  taken  with  exceptikms, 
none  to  be  praised,  but  only  tolerated ;  many,  indeed^  were 
quite  altered  by  the  explanations.  For  me,  who  in  all  my 
studies  sought  a  firm  footing  before  I  went  ftirther,  I  had 
now  to  perform  one  oi  the  most  painful  ta^  which  industry 
could  be  set  to.  Let  the  rcacfer  judge.  The  manuscript,  witn 
impressions  of  the  plates  inserted  was  sent  to  me  at  Frank- 
fi;^.  I  was  authorized  to  strike  out  whatever  ^^eased  me, 
to  change  and  put  in  what  I  liked.  However  I  made  a  very 
moderate  use  of  this  liberty.  In  one  instance  he  had  intro- 
duced a  long  and  violent  piece  of  ccmtroversy  against  an 
unjust  orator,  which  I  left  out,  and  substituted  a  cheerful 
poem  about  nature ;  for  this  he  sccMed  me,  but  afterwards, 
when  he  had  cooled  down,  approved  of  what  I  had  done. 

Whoever  turns  OTcr  the  four  volumes  of  Physiognomy,  and 
(what  he  will  not  repent  of)  reads  them,  may  conceive  the 
interest  there  was  in  our  interviews,  diiring  which,  as  most  of 
the  plates  contained  in  it  were  already  drawn  and  part  of 
them  had  been  engraved,  we  examined,  and  decided  on  tiiose 
fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  work,  and  considered  the  ingenious 
ibeans  by  which  those,  which  did  not  exactly  tally  with  its 
principles,  might  be  made  instructive  and  suitable. 

Whenever  at  present  I  look  through  the  work  of  Lavater, 
a  strange  comic,  merry  feeling  comes  over  me ;  it  seems  as 
if  I  saw  before  me  the  shadows  of  men  formerly  known  to 
me,  over  whom  I  once  jfretted,  and  in  whom  I  find  little 
aatisfkotion  now. 

The  possibility,  however,  of  retaining  in  some  sort,  much 
that  otherwise  would  have  be^i.  imsuitaMe,  was  owing  to  the 
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fine  and  decided  talent  of  ^  sketchwr  and  engrarer.  Lips. 
He  was^  in  &ct»  bom  lor  ih»  free  prosaic  representation  of 
the  actual,  which  was  peciselj  the  thing  wanted  in  this  case. 
He  worked  under  a  singularl j  fixacting  phjraio^iDomist,  and 
therefore  was  obliged  to  lock  sharp  to  approximate  to  the 
^emandB  ai  his  master;  tilie  clever  peasant-boy  felt  the  whole 
TespoDsibility  of  wodkins;  for  a  denical  gentleaum  from  a  city 
80  highly  piyileged,  and  gave  his  best  care  to  the  business. 

Li?iiig  in  a  separate  hcmse  from  my  companions,  I  became 
eveiy  daj  more  of  a  stranger  to  them,  witlmt  the  least  mw 
pleasant  feeling  having  arisen;  our  nmd  excnrsioas  were  mo 
loig^  made  together,  although  in  the  city  we  still  kept  up 
some  intercourse.  With  all  ike  arrogance  of  young  counts 
they  had  honored  Lavat^  with  a  visit  and  app^ired  to  the 
fikilfal  pfaysiogBCMnist  someidiat  d&£ferent  from  what  they  did 
to  Ihe  rest  of  the  world.  He  spc^  to  me  about  tiiem,  and  I 
lemember  quite  well,  thai,  ^)eaking  of  Leopdd  Stolberg,  he 
exclaimed :  ''  I  know  not  what  you  all  mean;  he  is  a  noble, 
excellent  youth,  and  foil  of  talent;  but  yo«  have  described 
him  to  me  as  a  hero,  as  a  Henniles,  and  I  hove  never  in  my 
1^  seen  a  softer  and  more  sensitive  young  man;  nor,  if  need 
he,  <me  nun^  easily  influenced.  I  am  still  for  from  having 
^■t^oned  a  clear  physic^^mical  judgmoit  of  him,  but  as  for 
yott  and  all  the  rest,  you  are  in  a  fi»  altogether." 
,  Smoe  Lavater's  journey  on  the  Lower  Bhine,  the  public 
interest  in  him  and  his  physiognomical  studies  had  greatly 
^^i^^ased ;  visitors  of  all  8<nrts  crowded  upon  hmi,  so  that  he 
^in  some  scart  embarrassed  at  being^  looked  upon  as  the 
^  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  men,  and  the  chief  point  of 
^^traction  for  strangers.  Henee,  to  avoid  envy  and  all  un* 
I^^^sant  feelings,  he  managed  to  remind  and  warn  his  visitors 
that  they  must  treat  other  distinguished  men  with  frienddiip 
^lespect. 

b  this  especial  regard  was  had  to  the  aged  BesxBK,  and, 
^*^*^<*dingly,  we  were  compelled  to  visit  him  and  pay  our 
youthful  respects  to  him.  He  lived  on  a  hill,  above  Ihe  large 
^f  old  town,  which  lay  on  the  right  bank,  where  the  lake 
J^^^^^iacts  its  waters  into  the  Limmat.  We  crossed  the  old 
to^  and,  by  a  path  that  became  steeper  and  steeper,  at  last 
^<^ded  the  height  behind  the  walls,  where,  between  the 
h)rtiiicati<ms  and  the  old  wall,  a  pleaaaot  anbuib  had  iqynmg 
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up,  partly  in  continuoTis  and  partiiy  in  detached  houses,  with 
a  half  country  look.  The  house  where  Bodmer  had  passed 
his  whole  life,  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  open  and  cheerM 
neighhourhood,  which,  the  day  being  beautrful  and  clear,  we 
often  paused  on  our  road  to  survey  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

We  were  conducted  up  a  flight  of  steps  into  a  wainscoted 
diamber,  where  a  brisk  old  man,  of  middle  stature,  came  to 
meet  us.  He  received  us  with  his  usual  greeting  to  young 
visitors;  telling  us  that  we  must  consider  it  an  act  of  courtesy 
on  his  part  to  have  delayed  so  long  his  departure  from  thsi 
world  in  order  that  he  might  receive  us  kindly,  form  our 
acquaintance,  refresh  himself  with  our  talents,  and  wish  n» 
joy  in  our  friture  career. 

We,  on  the  oth^  hand,  congratulated  him  that,  as  a  poet 
belonging  to  the  patriarchal  world,  he  had  yet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  most  highly  cultivated  city,  possessed  during 
his  whole  life  a  truly  idyllic  dwelling,  and,  in  the  high  free 
air,  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  long  years  such  a  wide  and 
beautifril  prospect  to  feed  his  eyes  with  imfading  delight. 

It  seemed  anything  but  displeasing  to  the  old  man  whet^ 
we  asked  permission  to  take  a  view  from  his  window  of  the 
neighbouring  scenery;  and  truly  the  prospect  in  the  chearfril 
sunshine,  and  in  the  best  season  of  the  year,  appeared  quite 
incomparable.  The  prospect  commanded  much  of  the  slope, 
from  the  great  town  down  to  the  water's  edge,  as  well  as 
the  smaller  town  across  the  Limmat,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fertile  Sihl-feld,  towards  the  west.  Behind  us,  on  the  left,- 
was  a  part  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  with  its  bright  rippled  sur- 
figure,  and  its  shores  endlessly  varying  with  alternating  hill 
and  valley  and  height  after  height  in  greater  variety  ihxa  the 
eye  could  take  in,  which,  dazzled  by  this  splendour,  delighted 
to  rest  on  the  blue  range  of  the  loftier  mountains  in  the 
distance,  whose  snowy  summits  man  has  been  so  &r  inti^ 
mate  with  as  to  give  names  to. 

The  rapture  of  us  young  men  at  sight  of  the  mai'Vellous 
beauty  which,  for  so  many  years,  had  daily  been  before  him, 
appeared  to  please  the  old  poet;  he  became,  so  to  speak, 
ironically  sympathizing,  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends, 
but  not  before  a  yearning  for  those  blue  mountain  heights' 
had  taken  possession  of  our  souls. 

Now  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving  our  worthy  patriareh,  I 
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l^emaik,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  have  aa  yet  said  nothing  of 
M»  form  and  countenance,  of  hie  movementk,  and  his  carriage 
ttd  bearing. 

In  general,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  right  for  trayellers  to 
describe  every  distinguished  man,  whom  they  visit,  as  if  they 
wanted  to  ftunish  materials  for  advertising  a  runaway.  No 
one  sufficiently  considers  that  he  has  only  looked  at  the  great 
man  during  the  moment  of  introduction,  and  then  only  in  his 
Mm  way;  and  that  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  ^e  host  may  or  not  be  what  he  seemed,  proud  or 
meek,  silent  and  talkative,  cheerful  or  morose.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  however,  I  may  excuse  myself  from  the  attempt, 
hy  saying  that  no  verbal  description  of  Bodmer's  venerable 
person  would  convey  an  adequate  impression.  Fortunately 
tiiere  exists  a  picture  of  him  by  Coimt  von  Bause,  which  per- 
feedy  re^H^sents  the  man  as  he  appeared  to  us,  and,  indeed, 
exactly  preserves  his  peculiar  penetrating  and  reflective 
look. 

A  great,  not  indeed  imexpected,  but  still  highly  coveted 
gratification  awaited  me  in  Zurich,  where  I  met  my  younff 
friend,  Passavant.  Of  a  respectable  fiimily  of  the  reformed 
persuasion,  and  bom  in  my  native  city,  he  lived  in  Switzer- 
land, at  the  fountain-head  of  the  doctrine  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  proclaim  as  a  preacher.  With  a  frame  not  laree, 
but  active,  Ms  face  and  his  whole  manner  promised  a  qmck 
and  agreeable  resoluteness  of  character.  His  hair  and  beard 
were  Uack,  his  eyes  lively.  On  the  whole,  you  saw  in  him  a 
man  of  some  sensitiveness,  but  of  moderate  energy. 

Scarcely  had  we  embraced  one  another  and  exchanged  the 
fast  greeting,  when  he  immediately  proposed  to  me  to  visit 
Hike  smaller  cantons.  Having  himself  already  walked  through 
lihem  with  great  delight,  he  wished,  with  the  sight  of  them,  to 
awaken  my  rapture  and  enthusiasm. 

While  I  was  talking  over,  with  Lavater,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  points  of  our  common  business,  until  we 
bad.  nearly  exhausted  them,  my  lively  fellow-travellers  had 
already  sallied  forth  in  various  directions,  and,  in  their  own 
^idiion,  had  examined  the  country.  Passavant,  receiving  and 
weboming  me  with  hearty  friendship,  believed  that  he  had 
gained  thereby  a  right  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  my^ 
society^  and,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  my  companions,  con* 
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tarxved  to  ^itice  me  to  the  mountains,  the  more  easily,  since  I 
was  decidedly  inclined  to  accomplish  the  long  desired  ramble 
in  quiet  and  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  whims^  Without 
further  deliberation,  merefore,  we  stepped  into  a  boat  and 
sailed  up  the  glorious  lake,  on  a  fine  dear  nK)ming. 
'.  A  poem  inserted  here  may  give  the  reader  some  intimati<Hi 
of  those  hasppj  moments : 

New  draughts  of  strength  and  youthftd  Idood, 

From  this  free  worid  Vre  pressed; 
Here  nature  is  so  mild,,  so  good— • 

Who  clasps  me  to  her  breast. 
The  billows  rock  our  little  boat, 

The  oars  in  measure  beat, 
The  hiUs,  while  clouds  aroimd  liiem  float, 

Approach  our  barque  to  meeL 

Eye,  mine  eye,  why  sink^st  thou  momning? 
Golden  dreams,  are  ye  returning? 
Though  thou'rt  gold,  thou  dream,  &rewell ; 
Here,  too,  life  and  love  can  dwell. 

Countless  stars  are  blinking, 

In  the  waters  here. 
On  the  mountains  drinking 

Clouds  of  mist  appear; 
Bound  the  cool  bay  flyii^, 

Morning  breezes  wake, 
Bipen'd  firuits  are  lying 

Mirror'd  in  the  lake. 

We  landed  in  Bichterswyl,  where  we  had  an  introduction 
&om  Layater  to  Doctor  Hotze.  As  a  physician,  and  a  hig^y 
intelligent  and  benevolent  man,  he  enjoyed  great  esteem  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood  and  in  the  whole  country,  and 
we  can  do  no  better  honor  to  his  memory  than  by  referring  to 
a  passage  in  LaTater's  Physiognomy,  which  describes  him. 

After  a  yery  hoqntable  entertamment,  which  he  relieved 
with  a  highly  agreeable  and  instruetiye  conversation,  deserib- 
i)ig  to  us  the  next  haltii^-places  in  our  journey,  we  ascended 
the  .mountains  which  lay  before  us.  When  we  were  about  to 
descend  again  into  the  vale  of  Sdundellegi,.  we  turned  round 
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to  take  in  onoe  more  the  charging  proi^Met  OTer  the  lake  of 
Zarich. 

Of  nqr  feeliiigs  ai  that  mcmient  some  idea  maj  be  gathered 
km.  the  following  lines,  whieh,  just  a»  I  wrote  them  down, 
sre  still  preaerved  in  a  little  memorandnm  book : 

Dearest  Lilli,  if  I  did  not  love  thee, 

I  should  rerd  in  a  scene  like  this! 
Tet,  sweet  Lifii,  if  I  did  not  love  thee» 

What  were  any  bliss  } 

Hug  little  imprompta  reads  to  me  m<»e  expreasiTe  in  its 
present  context,  tiian  aa  it  stands  by  itself  in  the  printed  col- 
lectiofi  of  my  poems. 

The  rough  roads,  which  led  to  St  Mary's  hermitage^  did 
Qoi  wear  out  our  good  spirits.  A  number  of  pilgrims,  whom 
we  had  remarked  below  upon  the  lake,  now  overtook  us  and 
adoed  the  aid  of  our  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  pious  olgeet. 
We  saluted  them  and  let  them  pass,  and  as  they  moved 
Ngularly  with  their  hymna  and  prayers,  they  lent  a  eharae- 
tmstic  graceful  animatiim  to  the  dreary  heights.  We  saw 
Imi^y  marked  out  the  serpentme  path  which  we  too  had  to 
travd,  and  seemed  to  be  joyously  following.  The  customs 
of  the  T^Twiftk  church  are  altogether  signifieant  and  imposing 
to  Ihe  Protestant,  inasmueh  as  he  only  recognises  the  mmoet 
priaeiple,  by  which  they  were  first  called  forth,  the  human 
^Bient  by  which  they  are  propagated  from  race  to  race ; 
thus  penetrating  at  once  to  the  kernel,  without  trouUing  him- 
self^ just  at  the  moment  with  the  shell,  the  rind,  or  even  with 
tibe  tree  itself^  its  twigs,  leaves,  bark,  and  roots. 

We  now  saw  rising  a  dreary,  treeless  vale,  the  splendid 
^urch,  the  cloister,  oi  broad  and  stately  compass,  in  the 
imdst  of  a  neat  place  o£  scjoum  for  a  large  and  vaned  assembly 
of  guests. 

The  little  church  within  the  church,  the  former  hermitage 
of  the  saint,  incrusted  with  marble,  and  transformed  as  far  as 
posable  into  a  regular  chapely  was  som^hing  new  to  me; 
scanethiDg  that  I  had  not  seen,  this  little  vessel,  surrounded 
and  built  over  with  pillars  and  vaults.  It  could  not  but 
eidte  sober  thoughts  to  reflect  how  a  single  spark  of  good- 
ness^ and  of  the  fear  of  God,  had  here  kmdled  a  bright  and 
^Kuning  flame,  so  that  troc^  of  b^ievers,  never  ceased  ta 
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make  painful  pilgrimages  in  order  to  light  their  little  tapecB 
at  this  holj  fire.  However  the  fact  is  to  be  explained,  it 
plainly  points  at  least  to  an  imboimded  craving  in  man,  for 
equal  light,  for  equal  warmth,  with  that  which  this  old  hcraiit 
cherished  and  enjoved  in  the  deepest  feeling  and  the  moat 
secure  conviction.  We  were  shewn  into  the  treasure  chamber, 
which  was  rich  and  imposing  enough,  and  offered  to  the 
astonished  eye  busts  of  the  size  of  life,  not  to  say  colossal^  of 
the  saints  and  foimders  of  di£Perent  orders. 

A  very  di£Perent  sort  of  feeling  was  awakened  at  the  sight 
of  a  closet  opening  upon  this.  It  was  filled  with  antique 
valuables  here  dedicated  and  honored.  My  attention  was 
fixed  by  various  golden  crowns  of  remarkable  workmanship, 
out  of  which  I  contemplated  one  exclusively.  It  was  ^ 
pointed  crown,  in  the  style  of  former  days,  such  as  one  may 
nave  seen  in  pictures  on  the  heads  of  ancient  queens,  but  of  a 
most  tasteful  design  and  of  highly  elaborate  executicm.  The 
colored  stones  with  which  it  was  studded  were  distributed 
ever  it  or  set  opposite  to  each  other,  with  great  effect  and 
judgment;  it  was,  in  short,  a  work  of  that  kind  which  one 
would  pronoimce  perfect  at  the  first  glance,  without  waiting 
to  bring  out  this  impression  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  art. 

In  such  cases,  where  the  art  is  not  recognised,  but  feU, 
heart  and  soul  are  turned  towards  the  object,  <me  would  like 
to  possess  the  jewel,  that  one  might  impart  pleasure  to  others 
vriih.  such  a  gift.  I  begged  permission  to  handle  the  little 
crown,  and  as  I  held  it  up  respectfully  in  my  hand,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  I  should  like  to  press  it  upoa  the 
bright,  glittering  locks  of  Lilli,  lead  her  before  the  mirrcM*, 
and  witness  her  own  joy  in  it,  and  the  happiness  which  she 
spread  aroimd  her.  i  have  often  thought  since,  that  this 
scene^  if  realized  by  a  skilful  painter,  would  be  highly  touch- 
ing and  full  of  meaning.  It  were  worth  one's  whilb  to  be  the 
young  king  to  receive  a  bride  and  a  new  kingdom  in  thk 
way. 

In  order  to  show  us  all  the  treasures  of  the  cloister,  they 
led  us  into  a  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities.  I  had 
then  but  little  idea  of  the  value  of  such  things ;  at  that  time 
geognosy,  which  is  so  commendable  in  itself^  but  which  frit- 
ters away  the  impression  produced  by  the  earth's  beautiful 
surface  on  the  mind's  eye,  had  not  begun  to  entice  me,  stitt 
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less  had  a  fimtastic  geology  entangled  me  in  its  labyrintht. 
Kevertheless,  tlie  mcmk  who  acted  as  our  guide,  compelled  me 
to  bestow  some  attention  on  a  fossil,  much  prized  as  he  said 
hy  connoisseurs,  a  small  wild  boar's  bead  well  preserved  in  a 
lump  of  blue  fiiller*s  day,  which,  black  as  it  was,  has  dwelt  in 
'my  imagination  oyer  since.  They  had  found  it  in  the  countiy 
of  Bapp^wyl,  a  district  which  ever  since  the  memory  of  man 
wasso  full  of  morasses,  that  it  conld  well  receive  and  keep 
9Qtk  mommies  for  posterity. 

Far  different  attractions  was  presented  to  me  by  a  copper- 
)^^  oigraTing  of  Martin  Schon,  which  was  kept  under  a 
1^  frame,  and  represented  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
Tnie,  only  a  perfect  specimen  could  give  an  idea  of  the  art  of 
•ia^  a  master ;  but  then  we  are  so  a£fected  by  it,  as  with  the 
perfect  in  every  branch  of  art,  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
yfvAito  possess  something  in  some  way  like  it,  to  be  able  con- 
stantly to  repeat  the  sight  of  it,  however  long  a  time  may 
Bilervttie.  Why  should  I  not  anticipate  and  confess  here, 
^t  afterwards  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  excellent  copy  of  this  plate. 

On  Ihe  l(Hh  of  July,  1755  (for  here  I  find  a  date  first  set 
down),  we  entered  upon  a  toilsome  journey;  wild  stony 
lieights  were  to  be  surmounted,  and  that,  too,  in  a  perfect 
soHtode  and  vrildemess.  At  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the 
evening,  we  stood  before  the  Schwyzer-Haken,  two  mountain 
peaks  whidi  jut  out  boldly,  side  by  side,  into  the  sky.  For 
^  first  time  we  found  snow  upon  our  path,  where  on  the 
lagged  Tooka  it  had  been  hanging  since  the  winter.  A  prim- 
«^  forest,  with  its  solemn  awe,  filled  the  immense  valleya» 
into  which  we  were  about  to  descend.  Befireshed,  after  a 
^rt  rest,  we  sprang,  with  bold  and  light  step,  from  cliff  to 
^i  firom  ledge  to  ledge,  down  the  precipitous  foot-path,  and 
Arrived  by  ten  o'clock  at  Schwyz.  We  had  become  at  once 
weary  yet  dieerful,  exhausted  vet  excited;  we  eagerly 
quenched  our  violent  thirst,  ana  felt  ourselves  stiU  more 
inspired.  Imagine  the  young  man  who  but  two  years  before 
had  written  lather ^  and  h&  stiU  younger  friend  who  still 
earlier  had  read  that  remarkable  work  in  manuscript,  and  had 
been  strangely  excited  by  it,  had  transported  in  some  respect 
^Ihout  their  knowing  it  or  wishing  it,  into  a  state  of  nature^ 
^  there  in  the  consciousness  of  nch  powers,  vividly  recall- 
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Tug  past  passions,  clinging  to  those  of  t^  preseBt,  ^a|m!^ 
^ft«ttitles8  plans,  rioting  through  the  realm  of  fancy,  and  yoa 
ipidll  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  our  situation  tiiOR, 
which  I  should  not  know  how  to  describe,  if  it  did  not  fltaod 
written  in  my  journal :  ''  Laughing  and  (touting  lasted  until 
inidnight." 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  we  saw  the  Schwyzer-Hj&wi 
from  our  windows.  Aroimd  these  vast  and  iiregular  natural 
pyramids,  clouds  rose  upon  clouds.  At  one  in  'fiie  fnftemoon 
we  left  Schwyz,  on  our  way  to  the  Rigi ;  at  two  we  were  on 
the  Lawerzer  lake,  the  sun  shining  bnlHanliy  oa  it  and  on  us 
fdl  the  while.  For  i^eer  delight  we  saw  nothing.  Two  stout 
maidens  guided  the  boat ;  that  looked  pretty,  and  we  made 
BO  objection.  We  arrived  npon  the  island,  on  which  they  isay 
once  lived  tiie  former  lord  of  the  casiAe ;  be  this  m  it  may, 
1^  hut  of  the  anchorite  has  now  planted  itself  amidst  the 
ruins. 

We  climbed  the  Rigi ;  at  half-past  seven  we  stood  at  <te 
foot  of  the  "  Mother  erf  God"  covered  in  snow;  thai  passed 
the  chapel  and  the  nunneiy,  and  rested  at  the  hotel  of  tte 
Ox. 

^  On  the  18th,  Sunday  morning  early,  we  took  a  sketch  of 
the  chapel  from  the  Ox.  At  twelve  we  went  to  Kaltenbad,  t» 
the  fountain  of  the  ITipee  Sisters.  By  a  quarter  after  two  we 
had  readied  the  summit ;  we  found  ourselves  in  the  clouds, 
this  time  doubly  disagreeable  to  us,  since  they  both  hindered 
tiie  prospect  and  drenched  us  with  mist.  But  when,  here  and 
there,  they  opened  and  showed  us,  framed  as  it  were  by  their 
ever-varyfng^tlme,  a  de«,  majestic  sun-Kt  wldf  wr& 
the  changing  scenes  of  a  diorama,  we  no  longer  lamented 
these  accidents ;  for  it  was  a  sight  we  had  never  seen  befbilB 
and  should  never  behold  again,  and  we  lingered  long  in,  this 
Bomaewhat  inconvenient  position,  to  catch,  through  the  chinks 
and  crevices  of  the  ever-shifting  masses  of  doud,  some  little 
point  of  sunny  eardi,  some  Httle  strip  of  shore,  or  pretty  nook 
of  the  lake. 

By  -eight  in  the  evening  we  were  back  again  at  the  door  of 
^e  inn,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  baked  fii^  and  eggs, 
apd  plenty  of  wine. 

As  the  twilight  and  the  night  gradually  came  on,  our  ears 
were  SIbd  with  mysteriously  harmonizing  sounds ;  the  twiiA- 
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Bag  ef  lie  chspt^  bdls,  die  spJMhing  of  the  foantain,  tke 
ra^mg  of  cbai^^efiil  fareeiKft,  with  the  horns  of  the  fnifnt«j 
in  tlK  digtance; — these  were  blest,  soothing,  tranquiUidng 


At  faalf-past  six,  on  ^ke  mamingof  the  19th,  first  ascending 
Iben  going  down  by  the  Waldstatter  Lake  we  came  to  Fiti- 
nsa;  from  thenoe,  by  water,  to  Gersau.  At  noon,  we  were 
in  ^  hotel  on  the  kike.  About  two  o*clook  we  were  oppo- 
«fe  to  Griiili,  where  the  three  Tells  conspired ;  then  apon  the 
ihtrock  where  the  hero  sprang  from  his  boat,  and  where  the 
h^mA.  of  his  life  and  deeds  is  recorded  and  immortaliaed 
V^  paintii^.  At  Htnee  we  were  at  Fliielen,  where  he  em- 
hoked ;  and  at  ifonr  in  Altorf,  where  he  shot  the  apple. 

Aided  by  this  poetic  thread  one  winds  conveniently  throo^^ 
Ife  labyrinlii  of  tiiese  rooky  walk  vdiich,  descending  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  water,  stand  silently  before  ns.  They,  the 
iannovable,  stand  there  as  qnietly  as  the  side-scenes  of  a 
^Batre;  success  or  frulnre,  joy  or  sorrow,  merely  pertain  to 
^  persoDs  who  for  the  day  soccessiydy  stmt  upon  tie 
fitage. 

^h  reflections,  however,  were  wholly  ent  of  the  oirde  of 
^Tidon  of  the  youths  who  then  looked  npon  them;  whathad 
leoendy  paseed  had  been  dismissed  frrom  their  thoughts,  and 
^  fritare  lay  before  them  as  strangely  inscmtable,  as  the 
iMontain  region  whHsh  they  were  laboriously  penetrating. 

On  the  20th,  we  breakfrtfted  at  Amstag,  wheoe  they  oodied 
%  a  savoury  dinner  of  baked  fish.  Here  now,  on  this  moun^ 
t&in  ledge,  where  the  Beuss,  which  was  at  all  times  wild 
esou^  was  rushing  frrom  nigged  clefts,  and  dashing  the  coed 
snow-water  oyer  the  rocky  channels,  I  could  not  help  enjoy*- 
n^lhe  knged^for  of^itmiity  and  refrreshing  myself  in  the 
^Mining  waves. 

At  three  o'clock  we  prooeeded  onwards ;  a  row  of  sompter- 
Horaes  went  before  us,  we  marched  with  them  over  a  broad 
laass'of  snow,  and  did  not  letun  tiU  ^afterwards,  that  it  was 
hiillow  underneath.  The  snows  of  winter,  that  had  depo- 
nted  thomselTes  here  in  a  mountain  gorge,  which  at  other 
seasons  it  was  necessary  to  ddrt  circuitously,  now  frimished 
w  with  a  shorter  and  more  direct  road.  But  the  waters  which 
inced  their  way  beneath  had  gradually  undermined  the  snowy< 
nans,  4aid  the  mild  smBBier  had  mdlted  more  and  more  of  tlie 
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lower  side  of  tlie  vault,  so  that  now,  like  a  broad  ardied 
bridge,  it  formed  a  natural  connection  between  the  opposite 
sides.  We  convinced  ourselves  of  this  strange  freak  <^  nature 
•  by  venturing  more  than  half  way  down  into  the  broader  part 
of  the  gorge.  As  we  kept  ascending,  we  left  pine  forests  in 
the  chasm,  through  which  the  Reuss  from  time  to  time 
appeared,  foaming  and  dashing  over  rocky  precipices. 

At  half-past  seven  we  arrived  at  Wasen,  where,  to  render 
palatable  the  red,  heavy,  sour  Lombardy  wine,  we  were 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  water,  and  to  supply,  by  a  great 
deal  of  sugar,  the  ingredient  which  nature  had  refrised  to  ela- 
borate in  ihe  grape.  The  landlord  showed  us  some  beautiful 
crystals ;  but  I  had,  at  that  time,  so  little  interest  in  the  study 
of  nature  and  such  specimens,  that  I  did  not  care  to  burden 
myself  with  these  mountain  products,  however  cheajdy  they 
might  be  bought. 

On  the  21st,  at  half-past  six,  we  were  still  ascending ;  iihe 
rocks  grew  more  and  more  stupendous  and  awful;  the  path 
to  the  Teufelstein  (Devil's  Stone),  from  which  we  were  to  gain 
a  view  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  was  still  more  difficult.  My 
companion  being  disposed  for  a  rest,  proposed  me  to  sketcdi 
the  most  important  views.  My  outlines  were,  perhaps,  tcde- 
rably  successful,  but  nothing  seemed  to  stand  out,  nothing  to 
retire  into  the  distance;  for  such  objects  I  had  no  language. 
We  toiled  on  further ;  the  horrors  of  the  wilderness  seemed 
continually  to  deepen,  planes  became  hills,  and  hollows 
chasms.  And  so  my  guide  conducted  me  to  the  cave  of 
TJrsem,  through  whidi  I  walked  in  somewhat  of  an  ill  humor; 
what  we  had  seen  thus  £eir  was,  at  any  rate,  sublime,  this 
darkness  took  everything  away. 

But  the  roguish  guide  anticipated  the  joyful  astonishment 
which  would  overwhelm  me  on  my  egress.  There  the  mode- 
rately foaming  stream  wound  milcUy  through  a  level  vale  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  but  wide  enough  to  invite  habitation. 
Above  the  dean  little  village  of  XJrsem  and  its  church,  which 
stood  opposite  to  us  on  a  level  plot,  rose  a  pine-grove  which 
was  held  sacred,  because  it  protected  the  inhabitants  at  its  foot 
from  the  rolling  of  the  avalanches.  Here  we  enjoyed  the 
sight  of  long-missed  vegetation.  The  meadows  of  me  val- 
ley, just  beginning  to  look  green,  were  adorned  along  the 
river  side  with  short  willows     The  tranquillity  was  great; 
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TOOD  the  lerel  paths  we  felt  oar  powers  reriye  again,  and  my 
fiubw-trayeller  was  not  a  little  proud  of  the  surprise  which 
he  iiad  so  skilfully  oontriyed. 

The  meadows  produce  ^e  celebrated  XJrsem  cheese,  and 
the  jouthful  travellers,  high  in  spirits,  pronounced  very 
toi^aUe  wine  not  to  be  surpassed  in  order  to  heighten  their 
enjoyment,  and  to  give  a  more  fantastic  impulse  to  their  pro- 
jests. 

On  the  22nd,  at  half-past  three,  we  left  our  quarters,  that 
from  the  smooth  Ursem  valley  we  might  enter  upon  ^e  stony 
Talfey  of  liviner.  Here,  too,  we  at  once  missed  aU  vegetation ; 
nothmg  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  but  naked  or  mossy  rocks 
covered  with  snow,  fitful  gusts  blowing  the  clouds  backwards 
aod  forwards,  the  rustling  of  waterfiaUs,  the  tinkling  of  sump- 
ttt4KMr8es  in  the  depth  of  solitude,  where  we  saw  none  oominff 
and  none  departing.  It  did  not  cost  the  imagination  much 
to  see  dragcms'  nests  in  ike  clefts.  But,  nevertheless,  we  felt 
ii^^ed  and  ^evated  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pie- 
tnesque  waterfalls,  sublimely  various  in  all  its  rocky  steps, 
whid^  being  at  this  time  of  the  year  enriched  by  melted 
sBowt,  and  now  half  hidden  by  the  clouds,  now  half  revealed, 
(^uoned  us  for  some  time  to  the  spot. 

Finally,  we  came  to  little  mist-lakes,  as  I  might  call  them, 
since  thi^  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  firom  the  atmo- 
^heric  streaks.  Before  long,  a  building  loomed  towards  us 
oiit  q£  the  vapour :  it  was  the  Hospice,  and  we  felt  great 
Sfttisfaction  at  the  thoughts  of  sheltering  ourselves  under  its 
hos^table  roof. 
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Announced  by  the  low  barking  of  a  little  dog  whieh  ran  out 
to  meet  us,  we  were  cordially  received  at  the  door  by  an 
elderly  but  active  female.  She  apologised  for  the  absence 
of  the  Pater,  who  had  gone  to  Milan,  but  was  expected  home 
that  evening;  and  immediately,  without  any  more  words,  set 
to  work  to  provide  for  our  comfort  and  wants.  We  were 
shown  into  a  warm  and  spacious  room,  where  bread,  cheese^ 
and  some  passable  wine  were  set  before  us,  with  the  promise 
of  a  more  substantial  meal  for  our  supper.  The  surprise  of  the 
day  was  now  talked  over,  and  my  Mend  was  not  a  little  proud 
that  all  had  gone  off  so  well,  and  that  we  had  passed  a  day 
the  impressions  of  which  neither  poetry  nor  proee  oould  ever 
reproduce. 

At  length  with  the  twilight,  which  did  not  here  come  on  till 
late,  the  venerable  father  entered  the  room,  greeted  his  guests 
with  dignity  but  in  a  Mendly  and  cordial  manner,  and  in  a  few 
words  ordered  the  cook  to  pay  all  possible  attention  to  our  wishes. 
When  we  expressed  the  wonder  we  could  not  repress,  that  he 
could  like  to  pass  Ms  life  up  here,  in  the  midst  of  sack  a  perfect 
^wilderness,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  society,  he  assured  us  that 
society  was  never  wanting,  as  our  own  welcome  visit  might 
testify.  A  lively  trade,  he  told  us,  was  kept  up  between  Italy 
and  Germany.  This  continual  traffic  brought  him  into  rela- 
tion mth  the  first  mercantile  houses.  He  often  went  down  to 
Milan,  and  also  to  Lucem,  though  not  so  frequently,  from; 
whieh  place,  however,  the  houses  which  had  charge  of  the 

Eosting  on  the  main  route,  frequently  sent  yoimg  people  to 
im,  who,  here  at  the  point  of  passage  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, required  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances and  events  connected  with  such  affairs. 

Amid  such  varied  conversation  the  evening  passed  away, 
and  we  slept  a  quiet  night  on  somewhat  short  sleeping- places, 
fastened  to  the  wall,  and  more  like  shelves  than  bedsteads. 

Rising  early,  I  soon  foimd  myself  under  the  open  sky,  but 
in  a  narrow  space  surrounded  by  tall  moimtain-tops.  I  sat 
down  upon  the  foot-path  which  led  to  Italy,  and  attempted. 
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after  the  manner  of  dilettanti,  to  draw  what  oonld  not  be 
drawn,  still  less  make  a  picture,  namely,  the  neannit  moun- 
tain-tops, whose  sides,  with  their  white  furrows  and  black 
ridges,  were  gradually  made  risible  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow.  Nevertheless,  that  fruitless  effort  has  impressed  the 
image  indelibly  on  my  memory. 

My  companion  stepped  briskly  up  to  me,  and  began :  **  What 
say  you  of  the  story  of  our  ipirttual  host,  kat  CTening?  Ilave 
not  you  as  well  as  myself,  felt  a  desire  to  descend  from  this 
dragon's  height  into  those  charming  regions  bek)w  ?  A  ram- 
ble through  these  gorges  must  be  glorious  and  not  very  toil- 
some ;  and  when  it  ends  with  Bellimsona,  what  a  pleasure  that 
must  be !  The  words  of  the  ffood  fistther  have  again  brought 
a  Hying  image  before  my  soul  of  the  isles  of  the  Lago  Mog- 
giore.  We  haye  heard  and  seen  so  much  of  them  since 
Eeyssler's  travels,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation.** 

'*  Is  it  not  so  with  you  too  ?  "  he  resumed;  "  you  are  sitting 
on  exactly  the  right  spot;  I  stood  there  once,  but  had  not 
the  courage  to  jump  down.  You  can  go  on  without  cere- 
mony, wait  for  me  at  Airolo,  I  will  fbUow  with  the  courier 
when  I  have  taken  leave  of  the  good  finther  and  settled  every- 
thing." 

^  Such  an  enterprise,*'  I  repHed,  *'so  suddenly  undertaken, 
does  not  suit  me."  ''Wliat*s  the  use  of  deliberating  so  much  ?  " 
cried  he ;  '^  we  have  money  enough  to  get  to  Milcui,  where  we 
shall  find  credit;  through  our  fair,  I  know  more  than  one  mer- 
cantile friend  there."  He  grew  still  more  urgent.  "Go!" 
said  I,  ^  and  make  all  ready  for  the  departure,  then  we  will 
decide." 

Li  such  moments  it  seems  to  me  as  if  a  man  feels  no  reso- 
lution in  himself,  but  is  rather  governed  and  determined  by 
earlier  impressions.  Lombardy  and  Italy  lay  before  me, 
altogether  foreign  land;  while  Gterroany,  as  a  well-known 
dear  home,  full  of  friendly,  domestic  scenes,  and  where,  let  me 
confess  it, — ^was  that  which  had  so  long  entirely  enchained 
me,  and  on  which  my  existence  was  centred,  remained  even 
now  the  most  indispensable  element,  beyond  the  limits  of 
which  I  felt  afraid  to  step.  A  little  golden  heart,  which  in 
my  happiest  hours,  I  had  received  from  her,  still  hung  love- 
wanned  about  my  neck,  suspended  by  the  same  ribbon  to 
which  she  had  tied  it.    Snatching  it  from  my  bosom,  I  loaded 
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it  with  kisses.    This  incident  gave  rise  to  a  poem,  which  I 
here  insert:— 

Round  m^  neck,  suspended,  as  a  token 

Of  those  joys,  that  swiftly  passed  away, 

Art  thou  here  that  thou  may'st  lengthen  love's  short  day. 

Still  binding,  when  the  bond  of  souls  is  broken? 

Lilli,  from  thee  I  fly;  yet  I  am  doom'd  to  feel 

Thy  fetters  still, 

Though  to  strange  vales  and  mountains  I  depart, 

Yes,  Lilli's  heart  must  yet  remain 

Attached  to  my  fond  heart. 

Thus  the  bird,  snapping  his  string  in  twain. 

Seeks  his  wood, — ^his  own, 

Still  a  mark  of  bondage  bearing. 

Of  that  string  a  fragment  wearing. 

The  old — ^the  free-bom  bird — ^he  cannot  be  again. 

When  once  a  master  he  has  known. 

"Seeing  my  friend  with  the  guide,  who  carried  our  knapsack, 
come  storming  up  the  heights,  I  rose  hastily  and  removed 
from  the  precipice,  where  I  had  been  watching  his  return, 
lest  he  should  drag  me  down  into  the  abyss  with  him.  I  also 
saluted  the  pious  father,  and  turned,  without  saying  a  word, 
to  the  path  by  which  we  had  come.  My  friend  followed  me, 
somewhat  hesitating,  and  in  spite  of  his  love  and  attachment 
to  me,  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a  distance  behind,  till  at  last 
a  glorious  water&ll  brought  us  again  together  for  the  rest  of 
omr  journey,  and  what  had  been  once  decided,  was  from, 
-lienceforth  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

Of  our  descent  I  will  only  remark  that  we  now  found  the 
'Snow-bridge,  over  which  we  had  securely  travelled  with  a 
heavy-laden  train  a  few  davs  before,  all  fallen  in,  and  that  now, 
as  we  had  to  make  a  circuit  roimd  the  opened  thicket,  we 
were  filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration  by  the  colossal 
fragments  of  that  piece  of  natural  architecture. 

My  friend  could  not  quite  get  over  his  disappointment  at 
not  retuminff  into  Italy;  very  likely  he  had  tliought  of  the 
plan  some  tmie  before,  and  with  amiable  cunning  had  hoped 
to  surprise  me  on  the  spot.  On  this  account  our  return  did 
not  proceed  so  merrily  as  our  advance;  but  I  was  occupied  all 
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the  more  ocmstantly  on  my  nlent  roote,  with  trying  to  ^,  at 
least  in  its  more  comprehensible  and  characteristic  details;. 
that  sense  of  the  sublime  and  yast,  which,  as  time  advance^,. 
usually  grows  c<nitracted  in  our  minds. 

Not  without  many  both  new  and  renewed  emotions  and 
i^ections  did  we  pass  over  the  remarkable  heights  about  the 
Vierwalds^tter  lalke,  on  our  way  to  Kilissnacht,  where  hay- 
ing landed  and  pursued  our  ramble,  we  had  to  greet  Tell*s 
mpel,  which  lay  on  our  route,  and  to  reflect  upon  thatassas- 
sination  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  is  so  heroioal, 
patriotic,  and  glorious.  So,  too,  we  sailed  oyer  the  Zuger 
Lake,  which  we  had  seen  in  the  distance  as  we  looked  down 
^^om  Eigi.  In  Zug,  I  only  remember  some  painted  glass, 
inserted  into  the  casement  of  a  chamber  of  the  mn,  not  large 
to  be  sure,  but  excellent  in  its  way.  Our  route  then  led  oyer 
the  Albis  into  the  Sihl  yallcy,  where,  by  yisiting  a  young 
Hanoverian,  Von  Lindau,  who  delighted  to  live  there  in  soh- 
tude,  we  sought  to  mitigate  the  yexation  which  he  had  felt 
some  time  before  in  Zurich,  at  our  declining  the  offer  of  his 
company  not  in  the  most  friendly  or  pc^te  manner,  llie^ 
jedoQs  friendship  of  the  worthy  Passayant  was  really  tlie 
reason  of  my  rejecting  the  truly  d^,  but  inconyenient  presence  - 
of  another. 

But  before  we  descend  again  from  these  glorious  heights, 
to  the  lake  and  to  the  pleasantly  situated  city,  I  must  make  - 
one  more  remark  upon  my  attempts  to  carry  away  some  idea, 
of  the  country  by  drawing  and  sketching.     A  habit  from 
youth  npward  of  yiewing  a  landscape  as  a  picture,  led  me, 
wheneyer  I  obsenred  any  picturesque  spot  in  the  natural  - 
scenery,  to  try  and  fix  it,  and  so  to  presenre  a  sure  memorial  "^ 
of  such  moments.     But  haying  hitherto  only  exercised  myself 
on  confined  scenes,  I  soon  felt  the  incompetency  of  my  art  for  * 
such  a  world. 

The  haste  I  was  in  at  once  compelled  me  to  haye  recourse 
to  a  singular  expedient :  scarcely  had  I  noticed  an  interesting 
object,  and  with  light  and  yery  sketchy  strokes  drawn  the- 
outlines  on  the  paper,  than  I  noted  down,  in  words,  the  par- 
ticular obiects  which  I  had  no  time  to  catch  and  fill  up  with 
the  pencil,  and,  by  this  means,  made  the  scenes  so  thorotighly 
present  to  my  mind,  that  eyery  locality,  whenever  I  afterwards 
wanted  it  for  a  poem  or  a  story,  floated  at  once  before  me  and 
Was  entirely  at  my  command. 
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On  returning  to  Zurich,  I  found  the  Stolbergs  were  gone; 
their  stay  in  this  city  had  been  cut  short  in  a  singular 
manner. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  traTcUers  upcm  removing  to  a 
distance  from  the  restraints  of  home,  are  only  too  apt  to  think 
they  are  stepping  not  only  into  an  unknown,  but  into  a  per- 
fectly free  world;  a  delusion  which  it  wa«  the  more  easy  to 
indulge  in  at  tiiis  time,  as  there  was  not  as  yet  any  passports 
to  be  examined  by  the  police,  or  any  tolls  and  sudi  like  diecks 
and  hindrances  on  the  liberty  of  travellers,  to  remind  men 
that  abroad  they  are  subject  to  still  worse  and  more  painful 
restraints  than  at  homt. 

If  the  reader  will  only  bear  in  mind  this  Voided  tendency 
to  realise  the  freedom  of  nature,  he  will  be  able  to  ptodon  tbe 
young  spirits  who  regarded  Switzerland  as  the  very  place 
m  which  to  ''IdylHze*'  the  fredi  independence  of  youth. 
The  tend^  poems  of  Qessner,  as  well  as  his  channing  sketches, 
seined  decidedly  to  justify  this  expectation. 

In  £ict,  bathing  in  wide  waters  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best 
qualifications  for  expressing  such  poetic  talents.  Upon  our 
journey  thus  £u*,  such  natural  exercises  had  not  seemed 
exactly  suitable  to  modem  customs,  and  we  had,  in  some 
degree,  abstained  from  them.  But,  in  Switzerland,  the  sight 
of  the  cool  stream, — flowing,  running,  rushing,  then  gather- 
ing on  the  plain,  and  gradually  spreading  out  to  a  lake,— 
presented  a  temptation  that  was  not  to  be  reasted.  I  can 
not  deny  that  I  joined  my  companions  in  bathing  in  the  clear 
lake,  but  we  chose  a  spot  far  enough,  as  we  supposed,  from 
all  human  eyes.  But  naked  bodies  shine  a  good  way,  and 
whoever  dbanced  to  see  us  doubtless  took  o£^nce. 

The  good  innocent  youths  who  thought  it  nowise  shocking 
to  see  themselves  half  naked,  like  poetic  shepherds,  or  entirely 
naked,  like  heathen  deities,  were  admonished  by  their 
friends  to  leave  off  all  such  practices.  They  were  given  to 
understand  that  they  were  living  not  in  primeval  nature,  but 
in  a  land  where  it  was  esteemed  good  and  salutary  to  adhere 
to  the  old  institutions  and  customs  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  the  middle  ages.  They  were  not  disinclined  to 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  all  this,  especially  as  the  appeal 
was  made  to  the  middle  ages,  which,  to  them,  seemed  vener- 
able as  a  second  nature.    Accordingly,  they  left  the  more 
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poUie  kke  shores,  but  when  in  their  walks  through  the 
moontaiiis,  they  fell  in  with  the  dear,  rustHne,  refreshing 
streams,  it  seemed  to  them  impossible,  in  the  middle  of  Jnly, 
to  abstain  from  the  refreshing  exercise.  Thus,  on  their  wide 
sweeping  walks,  they  came  also  to  the  shady  vale,  where  the 
W,  streaming  behind  the  Albis,  shoots  down  to  emptr  itself 
into  the  limmat  below  Zurich.  Far  from  every  habitation, 
and  eyen  from  all  trodden  foot-paths,  they  thought  there  could 
be  no  olijectioii  here  to  their  throwing  o£P  their  clothes  and 
boldly  meeting  the  foaming  waves.  This  was  not  indeed 
done  without  a  shriek,  without  a  wild  shout  of  joy,  excited 
partly  by  the  ehill  and  partly  by  the  satisfiiction,  by  which 
Hb^y  thought  to  consecrate  these  gloomy,  wooded  rocks  into 
an  Idyllic  scene. 

But,  whether  persons  previously  ill-disposed  had  crept  after 
Ibem,  or  whether  this  poetic  tumult  called  forth  adversaries 
even  in  the  soHtode,  cannot  be  determined.  Suffice  it  to  say» 
stene  after  stone  was  thrown  at  them  from  the  motionless 
boshes  above,  vdiether  by  one  or  more,  whether  accidentally 
or  purposely,  they  could  not  tell;  however,  they  thought  it 
Attest  to  renovsoe  the  quickening  element  and  look  after 
their  cbthes. 

No  one  got  hit;  they  sustained  no  injury  but  the  moral  one 
of  surprise  and  chagrin,  and  full  of  young  life  as  they  were, 
they  ^sily  shook  off  the  recollection  of  thu  awkward  affiur. 

Bat  the  most  disagreeable  consequences  fell  upon  Lavater, 
wbo  was  blamed  for  having  given  so  friendly  a  welcome  to 
SQch  saucy  youths,  as  even  to  have  arranged  walks  with  them, 
^  otherwise  to  shew  attention  to  persons  whose  wild,  un- 
bridled, unchristian,  and  even  heatheni^  habits,  had  caused 
^  much  scandal  to  a  moral  and  well-regulated  neighbour- 
hood. 

Our  clever  friend,  however,  who  well  knew  how  to  smooth 
over  such  impleasant  occurrences,  contrived  to  hush  up  this 
one  also,  and  after  the  departure  of  these  meteoric  travellers, 
▼e  found,  on  our  return,  peace  and  quiet  restored. 

hi  the  ftagment  of  Werther*s  travels,  which  has  lately  been 
J^printed  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  my  works,  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  this  contrast  of  the  ccMnmendable  order 
^  legal  restraint  of  Switzerland,  with  that  life  of  nature 
which  youth  in  its  d^uskms  so  loudly  demands.     But,  as 
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people  generally  are  apt  to  take  all  that  the  poet  adTances 
without  reserve  for  his  decided  opinions,  or  even  didacstic 
oensTire,  so  the  Swiss  were  very  much  offended  at  the  eont- 
parison,  and  I,  therefore,  dropped  the  intended  contintiatia», 
which  was  to  have  represented,  more  or  less  in  detail,  Wer- 
ther's  progress  up  to  the  epoch  of  his  sorrows,  and  whioh, 
therefore,  would  certainly  have  been  interesting  to  those  whm 
wish  to  study  mankind. 

Arrived  at  Zurich,  I  devoted  my  time  almost  exdisdvefy 
to  Lavater,  whose  hospitality  I  asain  made  use  of.  The  Pky- 
sio^omy,  with  aU  its  portmte  and  monstrous  «iricatBr4 
weighed  heavily  and  with  an  ever-increasing  load  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  worthy  man.  We  arranged  all  as  well  as  we 
could  imder  the  circumstances,  and  I  promised  him,  on  my 
return  home,  to  continue  my  assistance. 

I  was  led  to  give  this  promise  by  a  certain  youthful  tob- 
limited  confidence  in  my  own  quickness  of  comprehension,  and 
jStiU  more  by  a  feeling  of  my  readiness  of  adaptation  to  any 
subject ;  for,  in  truth,  the  way  in  which  Lavater  dissected  phy- 
siognomies was  not  at  all  in  my  vein.  The  impression  which  at 
our  first  meeting,  he  had  made  upon  me,  determined,  in  sc»ne 
degree,  my  relation  to  hiTp;  although  a  general  wish  to  oblige 
which  was  always  strong,  joined  to  the  light-heartedness  of 
youth,  had  a  great  share  in  all  my  actions  by  causing  me 
to  see  things  in  a  certain  twilight  atmosphere. 

Lavater's  mind  was  altogether  an  imposing  one;  in  his 
society  it  was  impossible  to  resist  his  decided  infiu^noe,  and  i 
had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  it  at  once  and  set  to  work  ob- 
serving foreheads  and  noses,  eyes  and  mouths,  in  detail,  and 
weighing  their  relations  and  proportions.  My  fellow  observer 
did  this  from  necessity,  as  he  had  to  give  a  perfect  account  of 
what  he  himself  had  discerned  so  clearly;  but  to  me  it  always 
seemed  like  a  trick,  a  piece  of  espionage,  to  attempt  to  ana- 
lyse a  man  into  his  elements  before  his  face,  and  so  to  get 
upon  the  track  of  his  hidden  moral  peculiarities.  I  had  more 
pleasure  in  listening  to  his  conversation,  in  which  he  unveiled 
himself  at  will.  And  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  always  felt  a 
degree  of  constraint  in  Lavater's  presence ;  for,  vrbiLe  by  his 
art  of  physiognomy,  he  possessed  himself  of  our  peculiarilies, 
he  also  made  himself,  by  conversation,  master  of  our  thoughts,, 
which,  with  a  little  sagacity,  he  "^ould  easily  guess  from  oxur 
variety  of  phrases. 
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"Bb  who  feels  a  pregnant  synthesis  in  himself^  has  peou- 
)uitj  a  light  to  analyse,  since  by  the  outward  particuhurs  he 
Ms  and  legitimizes  his  inward  whole.  How  Layater  ma- 
Mged  in  such  cases,  a  single  example  will  suffice  to  show. 

On  Sundays,  after  the  sermon,  it  was  his  duty,  as  an  eccle- 
jiastie,  to  hold  the  short-handled,  yelyet,  alms-lng  before  each 
me  who  went  out,  and  to  bless  as  he  receiyed  the  pious  gift. 
Now,  on  a  certain  Sunday  he  proposed  to  himself,  without 
loddng  at  the  seyeral  persons  as  th^  dropped  in  their  offisr- 
ingB,  to  obserye  only  their  hands,  and  l^  them,  silently,  to 
judge  of  the  forms  of  Iheir  owner.  Not  only  the  shape  of  the 
Inger,  but  its  peculiar  action  in  dropping  the  gift,  was  atten- 
tirely  noted  by  him,  and  he  had  much  to  communicate  to  me 
ea  the  conclusions  he  had  formed.  How  instructiye  and 
exciting  must  such  conyersations  haye  been  to  one,  who  also 
VIS  seeking  to  qualify  himself  for  a  painter  of  men ! 

Often  in  my  after  life  had  I  occasion  to  think  of  Layater, 
n^was  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  men  that  I  eyer  formed 
8Q  intimate  a  relation  with.  These  notices  of  him  that  I  haye 
introduced  in  this  work  were  accordingly  written  at  yarious 
times.  Following  our  diyergent  ten&ndes,  we  gradually 
became  strangers  to  each  other,  and  yet  I  neyer  could  brins^ 
myself  to  part  with  the  fistyorable  idea  which  his  worth  haa 
left  upim  my  mind.  In  thou^t  I  often  brought  him  before 
nie,  and  thus  arose  these  leayes,  which,  as  they  were  writ- 
ten without  reference  to  and  independently  of  each  other, 
loay  c(mtain  some  repetitions,  but,  it  is  hoped,  no  contra- 
dicticms. 


By  his  cast  of  mind,  Layater  was  a  decided  realist,  and 
htew  of  nothing  ideal  except  in  a  moral  form ;  by  keeping 
tlus  remark  st^idily  in  mind,  you  will  most  readily  under- 
stand this  rare  and  singular  man. 

His  Prospects  of  Eternity  lock  merely  for  a  continuance  of 
tlie  present  state  of  existence,  under  easier  conditions  than 
those  whidi  we  haye  now  to  endure.  His  Physiogrunny  rests 
on  the  o(myicti(m  that  the  sensible  corresponds  throughout 
^th  the  spiritual,  and  is  not  only  an  eyidence  of  it,  but 
indeed  its  rejnesentatiye. 

The  idet^  of  art  found  little  feyor  with  him,  because  with 
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bis  sharp  look,  he  saw  too  clearly  the  impossibilily  of  such 
cpncej^ons  ever  being  embodied  in  a  living  organization,  and 
be  therefore  banished  them  into  the  realm  of  £a,ble,  and  efven 
of  monstrosity. 

His  incessant  demand  lor  a  realization  of  the  ideal  gained 
bim  the  reputation  of  a  visionary,  although  he  maintained  and 
felt  conyinced  that  no  man  insisted  more  strongly  on  the 
actual  than  be  did;  accordingly,  he  neyer  could  detect  the 
error  in  his  mode  of  thinking  and  acting. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  man  who  strove  more  passionately 
than  be  did  for  public  recognition,  and  thus  be  was  particu- 
larly fitted  for  a  teacher;  but  if  all  his  labors  tended  ta  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  others,  this  was  by  no 
means  their  ultimate  aim. 

To  realize  the  character  of  Christ  was  what  be  bad  most  at 
heart ;  hence  that  almost  insane  zeal  of  his  to  have  pictures 
of  Christ  drawn,  copied,  moulded,  (me  after  another ;  none  of 
which,  however,  as  to  be  expected,  ever  satisfied  him. 

His  writings  are  hard  to  understand,  even  now,  for  it  is  hr 
from  easy  to  penetrate  into  bis  precise  meaning.  No  one 
ev^  wrote  so  much  of  the  times,  and  for  the  times,  as  Lava- 
ter ;  his  writings  are  veritable  journals,  which  in  an  especial 
manner  reqiiire  to  be  explained  by  the  history  of  the  day; 
they,  moreover,  are  written  in  the  language  of  a  cotene, 
whidi  one  must  first  acquaint  onesdf  with,  before  we  can 
bold  communion  with  &em,  otherwise  many  things  veill 
appear  stupid  and  absurd  even  to  the  most  intelligent  reader. 
Indeed,  objections  enough  of  the  kind  have  been  made  against 
this  author,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since. 

Thus,  for  example,  with  our  rage  for  dramatizing  and  repre- 
senting  tmder  this  form  all  that  struck  us,  and  caring  for 
no  other,  we  once  so  warmed  his  brain  with  a  dramatic 
ardour,  that,  in  bis  Pontius  Pilate,  he  labored  very  hard  to 
show  that  there  is  no  more  dramatic  work  than  the  Bible; 
and,  espMedally,  that  the  history  of  Christ's  Passion  must  be 
regarded  as  the  drama  of  all  dnmias. 

In  this  chapter,  and  indeed  throughout  the  work,  Lavater 
spears  greatly  to  resemble  Father  Abraham  of  Santa  Clara ; 
for  into  this  manner  every  richly  gifted  mind  necessarily  falls 
who  wishes  to  work  upon  his  contemporaries.     He  must^ 
acquaint  himself  vrith  existing  tendencies  and  passions,  with 
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^  i^Keeb  and  terminology  of  the  day,  and  adapt  them  to 
jus  ends,  in  order  to  approach  the  mass  whom  he  seeks  to 

loflaeDoe. 


^Bce  Lairater  took  Christ  literally, — as  described  by  the 
SoT^ittires,  and  by  most  commentators, — ^he  let  this  reprenen- 
tation  serve  so  &jr  for  the  supplement  of  his  own  being,  that 
lie  ideaUy  incorporated  the  Ood-man  into  his  own  individual 
liuinamty,  mitil  he  finally  was  able  to  imagine  himself  melted 
into  one  and  nnited  with  him,  and,  indeed,  to  have  become 
the  same  person. 

This  dmdedly  literal  fidtii  had  also  worked  in  him  a  per- 
fect conviction  that  miracles  can  be  wrought  to-day  as  well 
as  heretofore.  Accordingly,  since  in  some  important  and 
flying  emergencies  of  his  earlier  days,  he  had  by  means  of 
^sfBfiti  and  indeed  violent  prayer,  succeeded  in  procuring  an 
uffitantaneouB  and  feiTorable  turn  of  the  impending  calamity, 
no  mere  cold  objections  of  the  reasoning  intellect  would  make 
hna  for  a  moment  waver  in  this  fledth.  Penetrated,  more- 
over, by  Uie  idea  of  the  greatness  and  excellence  of  Htmianity 
as  restored  by  Christ,  and  throu^  EUm  destined  to  a  UissM 
^^'^i&^'rtality,  but,  at  the  same  time,  fully  sensiUe  of  the  mani- 
Hd  requisitions  of  man's  heart  and  mind,  and  of  his  insatiable 
y^wnings  after  knowledge,  and,  moreover,  feeling  in  himself 
that  desire  of  expanding  himself  into  the  infinite  to  which  the 
starry  heavens  seem  eo  sensibly  to  invite  us,  he  wrote  imder 
^  feelings  his  ''Prospects  of  Eternity, "  which  must  have 
^l^eared  a  very  strange  book  indeed  to  the  greater  part  of 
his  contemporaries. 

An  this  striving,  however,  all  wishes,  all  undertakings, 
^e  overborne  by  the  genius  for  physiognomy,  which  nature 
W  bestowed  upon  hun.  For,  as  the  touchstone,  by  its 
olaekness  and  peculiar  roughness  of  sur&ce,  is  eminently 
**ted  to  ^stinguish  between  the  metals  which  are  applied  to 
^;  so  that  pure  idea  of  htraianity,  which  Lavater  carried 
^thin  himself,  and  that  sharp  yet  delicate  gift  of  observation, 
^cb  at  first  he  exercised  firom  natural  impulse  occasionally 
^  and  accidentally,  but  afterwards  with  deliberate  reflection 
and  regularly,  qualified  him  in  the  highest  degree  to  note  the 
P^^^i^ties  of  individual  men,  and  to  understand,  distinguish, 
^  express  them. 
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Every  talent  which  rests  on  a  decided  natural  gift,  sec^flur 
from  our  inability  to  subordinate  either  it  or  its  operations  %» 
any  idea  to  have  something  of  magic  about  it.  And,  in  trutli, 
Lavater's  insight  into  the  characters  of  individuals  surpassed 
all  conception ;  one  was  utterly  amazed  at  his  remarks,  wbeti 
in  confidence  we  were  talkiog  of  this  or  that  person ;  nay,  it 
was  frightful  to  live  near  a  man  who  clearly  discerned  the 
nicest  lunits  by  which  nature  had  been  pleased  to  modify  and 
distinguish  our  various  personalities. 

Every  one  is  apt  to  believe  that  what  he  possesses  himself 
may  be  communicated  to  others;   and  so  Lavater  was  not 
content  to  make  use  of  this  great  gift  for  himself  alone,  but 
insisted  that  it  might  be  found  and  called  forth  in  others,  nay 
that  it  might  even  be  imparted  to  the  great  mass.    The  many 
dull  and  malicious  mismterpretations,  the  stupid  jests   in 
abimdance,  and  detracting  railleries,  this  striking  doctrine 
gave  rise  to,  may  still  be  remembered  by  some  men;    how- 
ever, it  must  be  owned  that  the  worthy  man  himself  was  not 
altogether  without  blame  in  the  matter.    For  though  a  hin^i 
jn^  sense  preserved  the  unity  of  his  inner  being.let.  w^ 
his  manifold  labors,  he  was  unable  to  attain  to  outward  unity ^ 
since  he  did  not  possess  the  slightest  capacity  for  philo- 
sophical method,  nor  for  artistic  tfdent. 

He  was  neither  Thinker  nor  Poet;  indeed,  not  even  an 
orator,  in  the  proper  s^ise  of  the  term.  Utterly  unable  to 
take  a  comprehensive  and  methodical  view,  he  neverth^ess 
formed  an  imerring  judgment  of  individual  cases  and  these  he 
noted  down  boldly  side  by  side.  His  great  work  on  Phy- 
siognomy is  a  striking  proof  and  illustration  of  tiiis.  In  him- 
self, the  idea  of  ike  moral  or  of  the  sensual  man  might  form  a 
whole;  but  out  of  himself  he  could  not  represent  &is  idea, 
except  practically  by  individual  cases,  in  the  same  way  as  he 
himself  had  apprehended  them  in  life.  " 

That  very  work  sadly  shows  us  how  in  the  commonest 
matter  of  experience  so  sharp-sighted  a  man,  may  go  groping^ 
about  him.  For  after  spending  an  immense  sum  and  employ- 
ing every  artist  and  botcher  living,  he  procured  at  last  draw- 
ings and  engravings,  which  were  so  far  without  charaet^, 
that  he  is  obliged  in  his  work  to  say  after  each  one  that  it  is 
more  or  less  a  fidliure,  unmeaning  and  worthless.  True,  by 
this  means,  he  sharpened  his  own  judgment,  and  the  judg- 
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mfflitof  ofthers;  bat  it  ako  prores  that  his  mental  bias  led 
lumiather  to  heap  up  cases  cdf  experience,  than  to  draw  from 
tiwm  any  clear  and  sober  principle.  For  this  reason  he  nerer 
^ottld  Gome  to  results,'  though  I  often  pressed  him  for  them. 
What  in  later  life  he  confided  as  such  to  his  friends,  were 
B0ne  to  me ;  for  they  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
leetioa  oi  certain  Hues  and  features,  nay,  warts  and  freckles, 
with  which  he  had  seen  certain  mond,  and  frequently  inu 
moral,  peculiarities  associated.  There  were  certainly  some 
nemarks  among  them  that  surprised  and  riTcted  your  atten- 
tioB;  but  they  formed  no  series,  one  thing  followed  another 
accidentally,  there  was  no  gradual  advance  towards  any 
general  deductions  and  no  reference  to  any  principles  pre- 
TioQsly  established.  And  indeed  there  was  just  as  little  of 
literary  method  or  artistic  feeling  to  be  found  in  his  other 
wntings,  which  iuTariably  contained  passionate  and  earnest 
caqMsitions  of  his  thoughts  and  objects,  and  supplied  by  the 
no8t  affecting  and  appropriate  instances,  what  they  could 
not  accomplish  by  the  genml  ccmception. 

The  foDowing  reflections,  as  they  refer  to  those  circum- 
stances,  may  be  imtly  introduced  here. 

No  (me  willingly  concedes  superiority  to  another,  so  long  as 
be  can  in  any  way  deny  it.  Natural  gifts  of  eyery  kind  can 
the  least  be  deni^,  and  yet  by  the  common  mode  of  speaking 
ui  tk»e  times,  genius  was  ascribed  to  the  poet  alone.  But 
another  world  seemed  all  at  once  to  rise  up;  genius  was 
looked  for  in  the  physician,  in  the  general,  in  ihe  statesman, 
^d  before  loii^,  in  ail  men,  who  thought  to  make  ihemselyes 
counent  either  in  theory  or  practice.  Zimmerman,  especially, 
liad  advanced  these  daims.  Layater,  by  his  yiews  of  Phy- 
siognomy, was  compelled  to  assume  a  more  general  distribu- 
tion of  mental  gifts  by  nature ;  the  word  genius  became  a 
^versal  sjonbol,  and  because  men  heard  it  uttered  so  often, 
^  thou^t  that  what  was  meant  by  it,  was  habitually  at 
^^.  But  then,  since  eyery  one  felt  himself  justified  in 
demanding  genius  of  others,  he  finally  belieyed  that  he  also 
^^t  possess  it  himself.  The  time  was  yet  fer  distant  when 
|t  could  be  affirmed,  that  genius  is  that  power  of  man  which 
py  its  deeds  and  actions  giyes  laws  and  rules.  At  this  time 
It  was  thought  to  manifest  itself  only,  by  oyerstepping  exist- 
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iDg  laws,  breaking  established  rules,  and  declaring  itself  above 
all  restraint.  It  was,  therefore,  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  genius, 
and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  extravagance  both  of 
word  and  deed  should  provoke  all  orderly  men  to  oppose 
themselves  to  such  a  monster. 

When  anybody  rushed  into  the  world  on  foot,  witliout 
exactly  knowing  why  or  whither,  it  was  called  a  pass  of 
genius;  and  when  any  one  undertook  an  aimless  and  use- 
less absurdity,  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  Young  men,  of  viva- 
cious and  true  talents,  too  often  lost  themselves  in  the  limit- 
less ;  and  then  older  men  of  imderstanding,  wanting  perhaps 
in  talent  and  in  soul,  found  a  most  malicious  gratification  in 
exposing  to  the  public  gaze,  their  manifold  and  ludicrous 
miscarriages. 

For  my  part,  in  tiie  development  and  the  expression  of  my 
own  ideas,  I  perhaps  experienced  fur  more  hindrance  and 
checks  from  the  fiJse  co-<^rati(m  and  interference  of  Ihe 
like-minded,  than  by  liie  oj^iosition  of  those  whose  turn  of 
mind  was  directly  contrary  to  my  own. 

With  a  strange  rapidity,  words,  epithets,  and  phrases, 
which  have  once  been  cleverly  employed  to  disparage  the 
highest  intellectual  gifts,  spread  by  a  sort  of  mechamcsu  repe- 
tition among  the  multitude,  and  in  a  short  time  they  are  to 
be  heard  everywhere,  even  in  common  Kfe,  and  in  the  mouths 
of  the  most  uneducated ;  indeed  before  long  they  even  creep 
into  dictionaries.  In  this  way  the  word  genius  had  suffered 
so  much  from  misrepresentation,  that  it  was  ahnost  desired 
to  banish  it  entirely  from  the  German  language. 

And  so  the  Germans,  with  whom  the  common  voice  is  more 
apt  to  prevail  than  with  other  nations,  would  perhaps  have 
sacrificed  the  fairest  flower  of  speech,  the  word  which,  thougli 
apparently  foreign,  really  belongs  to  every  people,  had  not 
the  sense  for  what  is  highest  and  best  in  man,  been  happily 
restored  and  solidly  established  by  a  profounder  philosophy. 

In  the  preceding  pages  mention  has  been  fi^equently  made 
of  the  youthfiil  times  of  two  men,  whose  memory  wiU  never 
fede  from  tiie  history  of  Gterman  literature  and  morals.  At 
this  period,  however,  we  came  to  know  them  as  it  were  only 
by  the  errors  into  which  they  were  misled  by  a  Mse  maxim 
which  p^vailed  among  their  youthful  contemporaries.    No- 
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thing,  therefore,  can  be  more  proper  than  with  due  appreoia. 
tion  and  respect  to  paint  their  natural  form,  their  peculiar 
iDdiTidualitj,  just  as  it  appeared  at  that  time,  and  as  their 
immediate  presence  exhibited  itself  to  the  penetrating  eye 
of  Lavater.  Consequently,  since  the  heavy  and  expensive 
volumes  of  the  great  work  on  Physiognomy  are  probably 
accessible  to  a  few  only  of  our  readers,  I  have  no  scruple  in 
inserting  here  the  remarkaUe  passages  of  that  work,  which 
refa  toboth  the  Stqlbergs,  in  the  second  part  and  its  thirtieth 
fragment,  page  224 : 

^'The  young  men,  whose  portraits  and  profiles  we  have 
here  before  us,  are  the  first  men  who  ever  sat  and  stood  to 
me  for  physiognomical  description,  as  another  would  sit  to  a 
painter  for  his  portrait. 

'^I  knew  them  before,  the  noble  ones— and  I  made  the 
fiist  attempt,  in  accordance  with  nature  and  with  all  my  pre- 
vious knowledge,  to  observe  and  to  describe  their  character. 

^  Here  is  the  description  of  the  whole  man.— 

PIB8T,   OF  THE  TOITNOiaL 

*^  See  the  blooming  youth  of  25 !  the  Ughtly-fioating,  buoy- 
ant, elastic  creature!  it  does  not  lie;  it  does  not  stand;  it 
does  not  lean;  it  does  not  fly;  it  floats  or  swims.  Too  full  of 
Hfe,  to  rest;  too  supple  to  stand  firm;  too  heavy  and  too  weak, 

to  fly. 

*'  A  floating  thing,  then,  which  does  not  touch  the  earth !  In 
its  whole  contour  not  a  single  slack  line ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
no  straight  one,  no  tense  one,  none  firmly  arched  or  stiffly 
cnrved ;  no  sharp  entering  angles,  no  rock-like  projection  of  the 
brow;  no  hardness;  no  stiflhess;  no  defiant  roughness;  no 
threatening  insolence;  no  iron  will — all  is  elastic,  winning, 
but  nothing  iron;  no  sted&ist  and  searching  proAmdity;  no 
dow  reflection,  or  prudent  thoughtfulness;  nowhere  the  rea- 
soner  with  the  scales  held  firmly  in  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sword  in  the  other;  and  yet  not  the  least  formality  in  look  or 
judgment !  but  still  the  most  perfect  straight-forwardness  of 
intellect,  or  rather  the  most  immaculate  sentiment  of  truth! 
Always  the  inward  feeler,  never  the  deep  thinker ;  never  the 
discoverer,  the  testing  unfolder  of  truth  so  quickly  seen,  so 
Slickly  known,  so  quickly  loved,  and  quickly  grasped.  ...  . 
Perpetual  soarer,  a  seer;  idealizer;  beautifier;— that  gives  a 
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shape  and  form  to  all  his  ideas!  Ever  the  half-intoxicated 
poet,  seeing  only  what  he  will  see; — ^not  the  sorrowfully  laiw 
goishing;  not  the  sternly  crashing;  but  the  lofty,  noble, 
powerful!  who  with  *  thirst  for  the  sun'  (Sonnendurst),  hovexft 
to  and  fro  in  the  regions  of  air,  strives  aloft,  and  again-*^ 
sinks  not  to  earth!  but  throws  himself  headlong  to  earthy 
bather  in  the  floods  of  the  '  Eock-stream'  {Fdsenstrom)^  and 
cradles  himself  '  in  the  thunder  of  the  echoing  rocks  around' 
(/m  Donner  der  htiUenden  Felsen  umher).  His  glance — no;t 
the  fire-glance  of  the  eagle!  His  brow  and  nose-*-not  the 
courage  of  the  lion!  his  breast — ^not  the  sted&stness  of  the 
steed  that  neighs  for  battle !  In  the  whole  j  however,  there  is 
much  of  the  tearing  activity  of  the  elephant     .... 

"  The  projecting  upper  Up  slightly  drawn  up  towards  the 
over-hanging  nose,  which  is  neither  sharply  cut,  nor  angular^ 
evinces,  wiw  such  a  closing  of  the  mouth,  much  taste  and 
sensibility;  whUe  the  lower  part  of  the  face  bespeaks  much 
sensuality,  indolence,  and  thoughtlessness.  The  whole  outline 
of  the  profile  shows  openness,  honesty,  humanity,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  liability  to  be  led  astray,  and  a  h%h  degree  of 
that  good-hearted  indiscretion,  which  mjures  no  one  but  him- 
self.  The  middle  line  of  the  mouth  bespeaks  in  its  repose, 
a  downright,  planless,  weak,  good-natured  disposition;  when 
in  motion,  a  tender,  fineW-feeling,  exceedingly  susceptible, 
benevolent,  noble  man.  in.  the  arch  of  the  eyelids,  and  in 
the  glance  of  the  eyes,  there  sits  not  Homer,  but  the  deepest 
most  thorough,  and  most  quick  feeling,  and  comprehension  of 
Homer;  not  the  epic,  but  the  lyric  poet;  genius,  which  fuses, 
moulds,  creates,  glorifies,  hovers,  transforms  all  into  a  heroic  - 
form — ^which  defies  all.  The  half-closed  eyeUds,  from  such 
an  arch,  indicate  the  keenly  sensitive  poet,  rather  than  the 
slowly  laboring  artist,  who  creates  after  a  plan ;  the  whimsical 
rather  than  the  severe.  The  fvHl  face  of  the  youth  is  much 
more  taking  and  attractive,  than  the  somewhat  too  loose,  too 
protracted  half-face;  the  fore-part  of  the  face  in  its  slight- 
est motion,  tells  of  a  highly  sensitive,  thoughtful,  inventive, 
untaught,  inward  goodness,  of  a  softly  tremulous,  vrrong- 
abhorring  love  of  liberty — an  eager  vivacity.  It  cannot  con- 
ceal from  the  commonest  observer  the  slightest  impression 
which  it  receives  for  the  moment,  or  adopts  for  ever.  Every 
object,  which  nearly  concerns  or  interests  him,  drives  the 
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Uood  into  the  cheeks  and  note;  where  honor  is  ooncerned, 
&e  most  maidenly  blush  of  shame  spreads  like  lightning  over 
tile  delicatelj  sensitive  skin. 

**  The  complexion  is  not  the  pale  one  of  aU-creating,  all-con- 
mming  genins;  not  the  wildly  glowing  one  of  the  contemp- 
^lous  destroyer;  not  the  milk-white  one  of  the  blond;  not 
the  olive  one  of  the  strong  and  hardy;  not  the  brownish  one 
of  tiie  slowly  plodding  peasant;  but  the  white,  the  red,  and 
tite  violet,  running  one  into  another,  and  so  expressively,  and 
so  happily,  blended  together  like  the  strenfl;th  and  weakness 
of  the  whole  character.  The  soul  of  the  whole  and  of  each 
^gle  feature  is  freedom,  and  elastic  activitv,  which  springs 
form  easQy  and  is  as  easily  repulsed.  The  whole  fore-&ce  and 
the  way  the  head  is  carried,  promise  magnanimity  and  upright 
dieerfhlness.  Incorruptible  sensibility,  ^licacy  of  taste,  puntr 
of  mind,  goodness  and  nobleness  of  soul,  active  power,  a  feei- 
ng of  strength  and  of  weakness,  shine  out  so  transparently 
dotmgh  the  whole  &ce,  that  what  were  otherwise  a  lively 
iQlf-complacency  dissolves  itself  into  a  noble  modesty,  and 
most  artlessly  and  imconstrainedly  the  natural  pride  and  vanity 
of  youth  melt  with  the  loveliness  of  twilight  into  the  easy 
m^'esty  of  the  whole  man.  The  whitish  hair,  the  length  and 
awkwardness  of  form,  the  softness  and  lightness  of  step,  the 
hesitating  gait,  the  flatness  of  the  breast,  the  fiiir  unfurrowed 
lm)w,  and  Tarious  other  features  spread  over  the  whole  man  a 
certain  feminine  air,  by  which  the  inward  quickness  of  action 
is  moderated,  and  every  intentional  offence  and  every  mean- 
ness made  for  ever  impossible  to  the  heart;  but  at  the  same 
time  clearly  evincing  that  the  spirited  and  fiery  poet,  with  all 
his  unaffected  thirst  for  freedom  and  for  emancipation,  is 
m^er  destined  to  be  a  man  of  business,  thoroughly  persist- 
ent, who  steadily  and  resolutely  carries  out  his  plans,  or  to 
become  immortal  in  the  bloody  strife.  And  now,  in  conclu- 
sH)n,  I  remark,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  have  an  yet  said 
nothing  of  the  most  striking  trait— the  noble  simplicity,  free 
from  an  affectation !  Nothing  of  his  childlike  openness  of  heart ! 
Nothii^  of  the  entire  unconsciousness  of  his  outward  nobility ! 
Nothing  of  the  inexpressible  bonhommie  with  which  he  accepts 
and  'bears  reproaches  or  warnings,  nay,  even  accusations  and 
wrongful  charges. 

*'  But  who  can  find  an  end,  who  vnll  imdertake  to  tell  all 
Vol.  IL  l 
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that  lie  sees  or  feels  in  a  good  man,  in  ^om  iiiere  is  so  nmc^ 
pure  kumanity?" 

PESCBIPTIOir  OF   THJS   ELBBB  8T0LBXBO. 

"  What  I  have  said  of  the  younger  brother — ^how  mudi  of 
it  may  be  said  also  of  the  elder!  The  principal  iMng  I  have 
to  reaaark  is  the  following: — 

''  This  figure  and  this  character  are  more  compact  and  less 
diffuse  than  the  former.  There  all  was  longer  or  flatter;  h^re 
all  is  shorter,  broader,  more  arched,  and  rounded;  there  all 
was  vague;  here  everything  is  more  precise  and  sharply 
de&ied.  So  the  ta)w;  so  the  nose;  so  the  breast:  m:ore 
compressed,  m<Hre  active,  less  diflfiise,  more  of  concen- 
trated life  and  power!  For  the  rest,  the  same  amiableneas 
and  bonhomimef  Not  that  striking  openness,  rather  more  o£ 
reserve,  but  in  principle,  or  rather  in  deed,  the  same  honora- 
ble tone.  The  same  invincible  abhorrence  of  injustice  and 
baseness;  the  same  irreconcilable  hatred  of  all  that  is  called 
cunning  and  trickery;  the  same  unyielding  oppoation  to 
tyranny  and  despotimn;  the  same  pure,  incorruptible  sensi- 
iHUty  to  all  that  is  noble,  and  great,  and  good;  the  same 
need  of  friendship  and  of  freedom,  the  same  sensitiveness  and 
noMe  thirst  for  glory;  the  same  catholicity  of  heart  for  all 
good,  wise,  sincere,  and  energetic  men,  renowned  or  unre- 
nowned,  known  or  misunderstood,— and  the  same  light-hearted 
inoonsiderateness.  No!  not  exactly  the  same.  The  face  is 
sharper,  more  contracted,  firmer;  has  more  inward,  self- 
developing  capacity  for  business  and  practical  counsels ;  more 
g£  .  enterprising  qpirit — ^which  is  shown  especially  by  the 
strongly  prominent  and  fully  rounded  bones  of  the  eye- 
sockets.  Not  the  all-Mending,  rich,  pure,  lofty  poet's  feeling 
-*-not  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  productive  power  whi<£ 
marks  the  other — ^but  yet  he  is,  and  that  in  profounder  depths^ 
vivacious,  upright,  ardent.  Not  the  airy  genius  of  Hght  float- 
ing away  in  the  momii^  red  of  heaven,  and  fashioning  huge 
sYmpe9  therein— but  more  of  inward  power,  though  perhaps  less 
of  ezpressicm!  more  powerful  and  terrible — less  of  elegance 
axkd  finish;  thou^  his  pencil  nevertheless  wants  neither 
coloring  nor  enchantment.  More  wit  and  riotous  humor; 
droll  satire;  brow,  nose,  look — aU  so  downward,  so  over- 
hanging-^eeidedly  what  it  shoi^  be  for  original  and  all- 
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^nMvcsiii^  wit,  whick  docs  not  gather  from  witliout,  bit 
briogs  forth  from  witliin.  Above  all  in  this  character  erery 
trait  nnnre  prominent,  more  angular,  more  aggremve,  more 
storming!  No  passiTe  dnllnees,  no  relaxation,  except  in  the 
sonken  eyes,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  brow  and  nose,  pleasure 
evidently  sits.  In  all  besides — and  even  in  this  very  brow, 
this  concentrationofaU— in  this  look  indeed  there  is  an  unmis* 
takal^  expression  of  natural,  unacquired  greatness;  strength, 
anpetocsity  of  manliness;  constancy,  simplicity,  precision ! " 

After  havii^  in  Darmstadt  conceded  to  Merk  the  jnsdoe  of 
his  ojHnkms  and  allowed  him  to  triumph,  in  his  having  pre<iKcted 
my  speedy  separation  from  these  gay  companions,  I  fbond 
myself  again  in  Frankfort,  well  received  by  every  one, 
including  my  &ther,  although  the  latter  could  not  conceal  his 
disiqppointmentthat  I  had  not  descended  by  the  pass  to  Airolo, 
and  announced  to  him  from  Milan  my  arrival  in  Italy.  All 
this  was  expressed  by  his  silence  rather  than  his  words;  but 
above  aQ  he  did  not  show  the  slightest  sympathy  with  those 
inld  rocks,  those  lakes  of  mist,  and  dragons*  nests. 

At  last,  however,  by  an  incidental  remark,  by  no  means 
nrtended  for  a  reproach,  he  gave  me  to  understand  how  little 
all  such  sights  were  w(»ih:  he  who  has  not  seen  Naples,  he 
observed,  has  lived  to  no  end. 

On  my  return  I  did  not,  I  could  not,  avoid  seeing  Lilli ;  the 
position  we  maintained  towards  each  otiier  was  tender  and 
considerate.  I  was  informed  that  they  had  iully  convinced 
her  in  way  absence,  that  she  must  break  off  her  intimacy  with 
me,  and  that  this  was  the  more  necessary  and  indeed  more 
pacticabie,  since  by  my  journey  and  voluntary  absenee,  I  had 
given  a  sufficiently  clear  intimation  of  my  own  intentions. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  localities  in  town  and  coimtry,  the  same 
frienda,  eonfidentially  acquainted  with  all  the  past,  could 
scarcely  be  seen  withoirt  emotion  by  eidier  of  u»— still  and 
lor  ever  lovers,  altiboug^  drawn  apart  in  a  mysterious  way* 
It  was  an  accursed  state,  which  in  a  certain  sense  resembled 
Hades,  or  the  meeting  of  the  happy  with  the  unha|^ 
dead. 

There  were  moments  nrhen  d^>arted  days  seemed  to  revive, 
Init  instantly  van^ied  again,  like  ^M^sts. 

Some  kind  people  had  told  me  in  eonfidence^  that  lilM, 

l2 
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when  all  tihe  oostacles  to  our  union  were  laid  before  her,  had 
declared  that  for  my  love  she  was  ready  to  renounce  all  pre- 
sent ties  and  advantages,  and  to  go  with  me  to  America'. 
America  was  then  perhaps,  still  more  than  now,  the  Eldorado 
of  all  who  found  themselves  crossed  in  the  wishes  of  the 
moment. 

But  the  very  thing  which  should  have  animated  my  hopei^, 
only  depressed  them  the  more.  My  handsome  paternal  house,, 
only  a  few  hundred  steps  from  hers,  offered  certainly  a  more 
tolerable  and  more  attractive  habitation  than  an  uncertain  and 
remote  locality  beyond  the  ocean;  still  I  do  not  deny,  that  i^ 
her  presence  all  hopes,  all  wishes  sprang  to  life  again,  and 
irresolution  was  stirring  within  me. 

True,  the  injunctions  of  my  sister  were  very  peremptory  and 
precise ;  not  only  had  she,  with  aU  the  shrewd  penetration  of 
which  she  was  mistress,  explained  the  situation  of  things  to 
me,  but  she  had  also,  with  painfully  cogent  letters,  harpe^ 
upon  the  same  text  still  more  powerfully.  '*It  were  very 
well,"  said  she,  "if  you  could  not  help  it,  then  you  would 
have  to  put  up  with  it ;  such  things  one  must  suffer  but  not 
choose"  Some  months  passed  away  in  this  most  miserable  of 
all  conditions ;  every  circumstance  had  conspired  against  the 
imion;  in  her  alone  I  felt,  I  knew,  lay  ^e  power  which 
could  have  overcome  every  difficulty. 

Both  the  lovers,  conscious  of  their  position,  avoided  all  soli- 
tary interviews ;  but,  in  company,  they  could  not  help  meet- 
ing in  the  usual  formal  way.  It  was  now  that  the  strongest 
trial  was  to  be  gone  through,  as  every  noble  and  feeling  soul 
will  acknowledge,  when  I  have  explained  myself  more  fSly. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  in  a  new  acquaintance,  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  attachment,  the  lover  gladly  drawis  a  veil 
over  the  past.  Growing  affection  troubles  itself  about  no 
antecedents,  and  as  it  springs  up  like  genius  with  the  rapidi^ 
of  lightning,  it  knows  nothing  either  of  past  or  future.  It  is 
true,  my  closer  intimacy  with  LiUi  had  begun  by  h^r  telling 
me  the  story  of  her  early  youth :  how,  from  a  child  up, 
she  had  excited  in  many  both  a  liking  and  devotion  to  herself, 
especially  in  strangers  visiting  her  father's  gay  and  lively 
house,  and  how  she  had  foimd  her  pleasure  in  all  this,  thoi^h 
it  had  been  attended  with  no  further  consequ^ces  and  had 
lead  to  no  permanent  tie. 
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.  True,  lovers  consider  all  that  they  have  felt  before  only  as 
preparation  for  their  present  bliss,  only  as  the  foundation  on 
which  the  stmctnre  of  their  future  life  is  to  be  reared.  Past 
attachments  seem  like  spectres  of  the  night,  which  glide 
away  before  the  break  of  day. 

But  what  occurred !  The  &ir  came  on,  and  with  it  appeared 
thewhde  swarm  of  those  spectres  in  their  reality;  all  the 
mercantile  Mends  of  the  eminent  house  came  one  by  one,  and 
it  was  soon  manifest  that  not  a  man  among  them  was  willing 
at  able  wholly  to  give  up  a  certain  claim  to  the  lovely 
daughter.  The  younger  ones,  without  being  obtrusive,  stiU 
seemed  to  daim  the  rights  of  familiar  friends ;  the  middle- 
aged,  with  a  certain  obliging  dignity,  like  those  who  seek  to 
^iske  themselves  beloved,  and  who  in  all  probability  might 
ci>nie  forward  with  higher  claims.  There  were  fine  men 
among  them,  with  the  additional  reconmiendation  of  a  sub- 
stantial fortime. 

The  older  gentlemen,  with  their  ufu^*«  ways  and  manners, 
were  altogether  intolerable ;  they  could  not  bndle  their  hands, 
and  in  the  midst  of  th^ir  disagreeable  twaddle  would  demand 
a  kiss,  for  which  the  cheek  was  not  refused.  It  was  so  natural 
to  her,  gracefully  to  satisfy  every  one.  The  conversation,  too, 
excited  many  a  painfbl  remembrance.  Allusion  was  constantly 
made  to  pleasure  parties  by  water  and  by  land,  to  perils  of  all 
kinds  wi&  their  happy  escapes,  to  balls  and  evemng  prome- 
i^es,  to  the  amusement  afforded  by  ridiculous  wooers,  and 
to  whatever  could  excite  an  uncomfortable  jealousy  in  the 
heart  of  an  inconsolable  lover,  who  had,  as  it  were,  foi  a  long 
time  drawn  to  himself  the  sum  of  so  many  years.  But  amid 
^  this  crowd  and  gaiety,  she,  did  not  push  aside  her  friend, 
and  when  she  turned  to  him.  she  contrived,  in  a  few  words, 
to  express  all  the  tenderness  which  seemed  allowable  to  their 
present  position. 

,  But  let  us  turn  from  this  torture,  of  which  the  memory  even 
w  almost  intolerable,  to  poesy,  which  afforded,  at  least,  an 
intellectual  and  heartfelt  deviation  of  my  sufferings. 

"  LiUi's  Menagerie''*  belongs  somewhere  to  this  period ;  I 
«o  not  adduce  tiie  poem  here,  because  it  does  not  reveal  tiie 
softer  sentiment,  but  seeks  only,  with  genial  earnestness,  to 
exaggerate  the  disagreeable,  and  by  comical,  and  provoking 
images,  to  change  renunciation  into  despair. 
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The  following  song  expresses  rather  the  sweeter  side  of  tEat 
misery,  and  on  that  account  is  here  inserted : 

Sweetest  roses,  ye  are  drooping. 

By  my  love  ye  were  not  worn ; 
Bloom  for  one,  who  past  all  hoping. 

Feels  his  soul  by  sorrow  torn. 

Oh,  the  days  stiU  live  in  thought,  love. 
When  to  thee,  my  angel,  bound; 

I  my  garden  early  sought,  love, 

And  for  thee  the  young  buds  found. 

All  the  flowers  and  finiits  I  bore  thee, 

And  I  cast  them  at  thy  feet; 
As  I  proudly  stood  before  thee. 

Then  my  heart  with  hope  would  beat! 

Sweetest  roses,  ye  are  drooping, 
•  By  my  love  ye  were  not  worn ; 
Bloom  for  one,  who  past  all  hoping, 
Feels  his  soul  by  sorrow  torn. 

The  opera  of  ^^Erwin  and  £lvira"  was  suggested  by  the 
p^tty  little  romaunt  or  baUad  introduced  by  Goldsmith  in  his 
*'  Vicar  of  Wakefield,''  which  had  given  tis  so  much  pleasure 
in  our  happiest  days,  when  we  never  dreamed  that  a  similar 
&te  awaited  us. 

I  have  abeady  introduced  some  of  the  poetical  productions 
of  this  epoch,  and  I  only  wish  they  had  all  been  preserved^ 
A  never  failing  excitement  in  the  happy  season  of  love, 
heightened  by  the  beginning  of  care,  gave  birth  to  songs, 
which  throughout  expressed  no  overstrained  emotion,  but 
always  the  sincere  feelmg  of  the  moment.  From  social  songs 
for  festivals,  down  to  the  most  trifling  of  presentation-verses 
''--all  was  living  and  real  and  whatt  a  refined  company  had 
sympathized  in;  first  glad,  then  sorrowful,  till  finsdly  there- 
was  no  height  of  bliss,  no  depth  of  woe,  to  which  a  strain  was 
not  devoted. 

All  these  internal  feelings  and  outward  doings,  so  &ir  as 
they  were  likely  to  vex  and  pain  my  father,  were  by  my 
mother's  bustling  prudence  skilfully  kept  fix)m  him.  Althou^ 
his  hope  of  seeing  me  lead  into  his  house,  that  first  one  (who* 
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Imd  00  fidly  reaiised  his  ideas  of  a  d— ghter-in-hnr)  had 
died  away,  still  this  '*  state-lady,*'  as  he  used  to  call  her  in 
Ills  confidential  coaxyersatioDS  with  his  wife,  would  nerer 
suit  him. 

Nerertheless  he  let  matters  take  their  course,  and  diligentiy 
occupied  himself  with  his  little  Chancery.  The  young  juristic 
friend,  as  well  as  the  dexterous  amanuensis,  gained  continually 
more  and  more  of  influence  under  his  firm.  As  the  ahsentee 
was  now  no  longer  missed  there,  they  let  me  take  my  own 
way,  and  sought  to  establish  themselves  firmly  upon  a  ground 
on  which  I  was  not  destined  to  thrive. 

Fortunately  my  own  tendencies  corresponded  with  the 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  my  fethcr.  He  had  so  great  an 
idea  of  my  poetic  talents,  and  felt  so  personal  a  pleasure  in 
the  applause  which  my  earliest  efforts  had  obtained,  that  ho 
often  talked  to  me  on  the  subject  of  new  and  further  attempts. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  venture  to  oonmiimicate  to  him 
any  of  these  social  effusions  and  poems  of  passion. 

As,  in  Gotz  von  Berlichingen^  I  had  in  my  own  way  mir- 
rored forth  the  image  of  an  important  epoch  of  the  world,  I 
now  again  carefully  looked  roimd  for  another  crisis  in  political 
liistory  of  similar  interest.  Accordingly  the  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  attracted  my  attention.  In  Gotz,  I  had  depicted 
a  man  of  parts  and  energy,  sinking  imder  the  delusion  that, 
in  times  of  anarchy,  ability  and  honesty  of  purpose  must  have 
their  weight  and  influence.  The  design  of  Egmont  was  to 
shew  that  the  most  firmly  established  institutions  cannot 
maintain  themselves  against  a  powerful  and  shrewdly  cal- 
culating Despotism.  I  had  tidked  so  earnestly  wi&  my 
&ther  about  what  the  piece  ought  to  be,  and  what  I  wanted 
to  do,  that  it  inspired  him  with  an  invincible  desire  to  see 
the  plan  which  I  had  already  worked  out  in  my  head,  fairly 
set  down  on  paper,  in  order  to  its  being  printed  and  admired. 

In  earlier  times,  while  I  still  hoped  to  gain  Lilli's  hand,  I 
had  applied  myself  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  legal  business,  but  now  I  sought  to  fill  the 
fearful  gulf  which  separated  me  fi:om  her,  with  occupations 
of  more  intellect  and  soul.  I  therefore  set  to  work  in  earnest 
with  the  composition  of  Egmont  Unlike  the  first  Gotz  von 
Berltchinffen,  however,  it  was  not  written  in  succession  and 
in  order;  but  inmiediately  after  the  first  introduction  I  went 
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at  once  to  the  main  scenes  without  troubling  myself  about 
the  various  connecting  links.  I  made  rapid  progress,  because 
my  fether.  knowing  my  fitfal  way  of  working,  spurred  me  on 
(literally  and  without  exaggeration)  day  and  night,  and  seemed 
to  beHeve  that  the  plan,  so  easily  conceived,  might  as  eaailj 
be  executed. 
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Am)  so  I  got  on  lapidlj  with  my  ^^Egnumt;^^  and  while  I 
fennd  in  this  some  alleviation  of  mj  wounded  passion,  the 
society  of  a  dever  artist  also  helped  me  through  many  weari- 
some hours.  And  thus,  as  had  often  before  been  the  case,  a 
vague  desire  of  practical  im|HroYement  brought  me  a  secret 
peace  of  mind,  at  a  time  when  it  could  scarcely  be  hoped  for. 

John  Msi.chiob  Kraus,  who  had  been  bom  at  Frank- 
fort, but  educated  in  Paris,  haying  just  returned  from  a  short 
toor  to  the  north  of  Germany,  paid  me  a  visit,  and  I  imme- 
diately Mt  an  impulse  and  a  need  to  attach  myself  to  him. 
He  was  a  cheerful  merry  fellow,  whose  light  joyous  disposition 
bad  found  its  right  sphere  in  Paris. 

At  ^t  time  Paris  promised  a  pleasant  welcome  fer  Ger- 
Bums;  Philip  Hacxebt  was  residing  there  in  credit  and 
opulence;  the  true  German  style  in  which,  both  in  oil  and 
water-colors,  he  faithMly  excuted  landscapes  after  nature, 
met  with  great  fevor,  as  contrasted  with  the  formal  *'*'man'' 
nertsm''  into  which  the  French  had  feUen.  Wills,  in  high 
esteem  as  a  copper^te  engraver,  supported  and  made  G^- 
man  excellence  more  widely  known.  Gbikk,  already  an 
artist  of  some  influence,  rejoiced  to  help  his  countrymen. 
Pleasant  excursions,  in  order  to  take  original  sketches  from 
lutture  were  constantly  imdertaken,  in  which  much  of  un- 
doubted excellence  was  either  executed  or  designed. 

BoucHEB  and  Watteatt,  both  of  them  artists  bom,  whose 
works,  though  fluttering  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  time, 
were  always  highly  respectable,  were  &vorably  inclined  to 
t^e  new  school,  and  even  took  an  active  part  in  their  excur- 
sions,  though  only  for  the  sake  of  amusement  and  experiment. 
Gb£X7Z£,  living  quietly  by  himself  in  his  fiimily  circle,  and 
fond  of  representing  such  domestic  scenes,  seemed  delighted 
with  his  own  works,  held  an  honored  and  easy  pencil. 

All  these  several  styles  our  townsman  Kbaus  was  able  to 
take  up  and  blend  with  his  own  particular  talent;  he  formed 
bimself  in  school  after  school,  and  was  skilful  in  his  portrait* 
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like  delineations  of  family  and  friendly  gatherings;  equally 
happy  was  he  in  liis  landscape  sketches,  which  cordially  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  eye  by  their  clear  outlines,  mas- 
sive shadows,  and  agreeable  coloring.  The  inward  sense  was 
satisfied  by  a  certain  naive  truth,  while  the  admirer  of  artistic 
skill  was  especially  pleased  with  the  tact  by  which  he  arranged 
and  grouped  into  a  picture  what  he  had  oopied  singly  from 
nature. 

He  was  a  most  agreeable  companion ;  a  cheerful  equani- 
mity never  foiled  him ;  obligiijg  without  obsequioumew, 
reserved  without  pride,  he  was  everywhere  at  home,  every- 
where beloved,  tbe  most  active,  and,  at  the  iame  time,  the 
most  manageable  of  all  mortak.  With  audi  talents  and  of 
such  a  diqM>8ition,  he  soon  won  the  iavor  of  the  higher  cirdles ; 
but  he  was  especially  well  received  at  the  castle  of  the  Baron 
¥on  Stein,  at  Nassau  on  the  Lahn,  whose  accompliBhed  and 
lovely  daughter  he  assisted  in  her  artktic  studies,  and  in 
many  ways  enlivened  the  whole  circle. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  this  eaEoeUait  lady  to  the  Count  von 
Werther,  the  newly  wedded  ooi^le  took  the  artist  with  them 
to  Thuringia,  where  the  Coimt  possessed  a  large  estate,  and 
thus  he  got  to  Weimar.  His  acquaintance  was  immediately 
sought,  his  talents  were  appreciatedr— «nd  a  wish  expressed 
that  he  would  &x  his  permanent  abode  there. 

Obliging  as  he  was  to  everybody,  upon  his  return  at  ^is 
time  to  Frankfort,  he  stimulated  my  love  of  art,  which  had  been 
contented  with  merely  collecting,  and  to  making  practical 
essays.  The  neighbourhood  of  iSke  artist  is  indi^ensable  to 
the  Dilettante,  for  the  latter  sees  all  that  is  wanting  in  him- 
self supplied  by  the  former ;  the  wishes  of  the  amateur  are 
.fulfilled  in  the  artist. 

By  a  certain  natural  talent,  assisted  by  prai^iee,  I  mm- 
oeeded  pretty  well  in  an  outline,  and  1  could  give  the  shape  of 
all  that  I  saw  before  me  in  nature ;  but  I  wanted  the  peculiar 
plastic  power,  the  skilful  industry,  which  lends  a  body  to  the 
outline  by  well-graduated  light  and  shade.  My  copies  were 
rather  remote  suggestions  of  the  real  form,  and  my  figures 
like  those  light  airy  beings  in  Dante's  Purgatory,  which, 
casting  no  shadow  themselves,  fied  affiighted  at  the  shadows 
of  actual  bodies. 

Lavater  s  fishing  for  physiognomical  treasures-^for'  so  we 
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BM^  weU  designate  the  impoTtaoaie  urgency  with  which  he 
eaUed  i^hhi  all  men,  not  only  to  ohaerve  phjaiognomies,  hut 
ako  piacticallj  to  make,  he  it  artistic  or  most  hungling 
attempts  at  copying  fiiees,  led  me  into  the  habit  of  takin|( 
the  portraits  of  all  my  Mends  on  grey  paper,  with  black  and 
white  chalk.  The  likeness  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  but  it 
required  the  hand  of  my  artistic  Mend  to  make  them  stand 
out  from  the  dark  back-ground. 

In  taming  oyeac  andlooking  throng  the  rkh  portfi>lioof  draw- 
iogs  which  the  good  Kraus  had  taken  during  las  traTels,we  had 
most  pleasant  talk  together  when  he  came  to  the  dcetches  of 
scotes  and  persons  in  and  about  Weimar.  On  sndb  paintings  I, 
too,  was  glad  to  dwell,  and  you  may  imagine  that  it  must  haT« 
beeoi  flattmng  to  the  young  man,  to  see  in  so  many  pictures 
only  the  text  which  was  to  lead  to  a  circumstantially  repeated 
ezdamation:  they  would  be  glad  to  see  him  ihace.  With 
Bmch  grace  he  would  imitate  the  different  persons  ^ose  por- 
traits he  had  taken  and  impersonate  the  greetings  and  inTi* 
tations  he  had  receiTcd.  One  yery  successful  oil-painting 
represented  the  chapel-master,  WoU^  at  the  piano,  with  h» 
wile  behind  him  preparing  to  sing ;  and  this  gaye  the  artist 
opp(Hrtimity  to  assure  me  in  earnest  terms,  of  the  warm  wel- 
coBie  this  worthy  pair  would  giye  me.  Among  his  sketches 
were  several  of  the  wood  and  mountain  scenery  around  Biir* 
gel  Here  an  honest  forester,  more  perhaps  to  please  his 
pretty  daughters  than  himself,  had  by  means  of  bridges,  rail* 
ings,  and  mossy  paths,  opened  pleasant  and  sociable  walks 
through  the  rough  masses  of  rocks,  thickets,  and  plantations. 
h.  one  of  these  beautiful  promenades  he  had  painted  the  £ur 
damsels  in  white  dresses,  and  not  without  thmi^  attendant 
cavaliers.  In  one  of  these  you  immediately  recognized  Ber- 
tudji,  whose  serious  designs  upon  the  oldest  daughter  were 
openly  avowed:  and  Kraus  was  not  offended  if  you  ventured 
to  refer  a  second  youth  to  himself,  and  guessed  his  growing 
attachment  to  the  sister. 

Bestuch,  as  the  pupil  of  Wieland,  had  so  distinguished 
himself  in  science  and  in  business,  that  already  appointed 
private  secretary  of  the  Duke,  he  had  the  best  possible  pro- 
spects beibre  him.  From  him  we  passed  to  Wieland  and 
talked  at  length  of  his  rectitude,  and  cheerfulness,  and  kindly 
disposition ;  his  fine  literary  and  poetical  designs  were  dwelt 
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upon,  and  allusions  were  made  to  the  influence  ot.  the  Merct$r 
throughout  Germany;  many  otl  er  names  of  literary,  political, 
or  social  distinction  were  also  mentioned,  and  among  thesu 
MussBus,  Kirms,  Berendis,  and  Ludecus.  Of  women,  the 
wife  of  Wolf,  and  a  widow  Kotzebue,  with  a  lovely  daught^;^ 
and  a  bright  boy,  were,  among  many  others,  characterize^ 
and  extolled.  Everything  seemed  to  point  to  a  firesh  and 
active  life  of  literature  and  art. 

And  so,  by  degrees,  was  exhibited  all  the  various  elements 
upon  which  the  young  Duke  was,  on  his  return,  to  work. 
His  mother  and  guardian  had  prepared  this  state  of  things, 
while,  as  regarded  the  introduction  of  more  important 
measures,  all  that,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  of  such  pro* 
visional  governments,  was  left  to  the  judgment  and  decision 
of  the  future  sovereign.  The  sad  ruin  caused  by  the  burning 
of  the  palace  was  already  looked  upon  as  furnishing  occasion 
for  new  improvements.  The  mines  at  Ilmenau,  which  had 
stopped  working,  but  which,  it  was  asserted,  might  again  be 
made  profitable  by  going  to  the  great  expense  of  repairing 
the  deep  shaft; — ^the  academy  at  Jena,  which  was  somewhat 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  was  consequently  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  its  most  able  teachers, — and  many 
other  matters,  roused  a  noble  common  interest.  Already 
were  looks  cast  around  for  persons,  who,  in  the  upward 
struggle  of  Grermany,  might  be  qualified  to  ^rther  such 
various  designs  for  good,  and  the  prospect  seemed  as  fresh  as 
the  vivacity  and  energy  of  youth  could  desire.  And  if  it 
seemed  sad  to  bring  a  young  princess  not  to  a  home,  of  a 
suitable  princely  dignity,  but  to  a  very  ordinary  dwelling  built 
for  quite  a  different  object;  still  such  beautifully  situated  and 
well  contrived  country-houses  as  Ettenburg,  Belvedere,  and 
other  delightful  pleasure-seats,  gave  enjoyment  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  also  a  hope  that  the  life  of  nature  thus  rendered 
necessary,  might  lead  to  profitable  and  agreeable  occupa- 
tions. 

In  the  course  of  this  biography,  we  have  circumstantially 
exhibited  the  child,  the  boy,  the  youth,  seeking  by  different 
ways  to  approach  to  the  Suprasensible  first,  looking  with 
«trong  inclination  to  a  religion  of  nature ;  then,  clinging  with 
love  to  a  positive  one ;  and,  finally,  concentrating  himself  in 
the  trial  of  his  own  powers,  and  joyfully  giving  himself  up  to 
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{he  general  &tth.  Whilst  he  wandered  to  and  fro,  space 
wHda  lay  intermediate  between  the  sensible  and  suprasen- 
^le  regions,  seeking  and  looking  a'bout  him,  mnoh  came  in 
bis  way  which  did  not  appear  to  belong  to  either,  and  he 
seemed  to  see,  more  and  more  distinctly,  that  it  is  better  to 
ETOid  all  thought  of  the  immense  and  incomprehensible. 

Be  thought  he  conld  detect  in  natore-— both  animate  and 
inanimate,  with  sonl  or  without  soul — something  which  mani- 
fest^  itself  only  in  contradictions,  and  which,  therefore,  could 
not  be  comprehended  under  any  idea,  still  less  under  one 
word.  It  was  not  godlike,  for  it  seemed  unreasonable ;  not 
httman,  for  it  had  no  imderstanding;  nor  devilish,  for  it  was 
beneficent;  nor  angelic,  for  it  often  betrayed  a  malicious 
pleasure.  It  resembled  chance,  for  it  eyolved  no  con- 
sequences; it  was  like  Proyidence,  for  it  hinted  at  connexion. 
All  that  limits  us  it  seemed  to  penetrate;  it  seemed  to  sport 
at  will  with  the  necessary  elements  of  our  existence ;  it  con- 
tracted time  and  expanded  space.  In  the  impossible  alone 
£d  it  appear  to  find  pleasure,  while  it  rejected  the  possible 
with  contempt. 

To  this  principle,  which  seemed  to  come  in  between  all 
other  principles  to  separate  them,  and  yet  to  link  them 
together,  I  gave  the  name  of  Demonic,  after  the  example  of 
the  ancients  and  of  those  who,  at  any  rate,  had  perceptions 
of  the  same  kind.  I  sought  to  screen  myself  fitmi  this  fear- 
M  principle,  by  taking  reftige,  according  to  my  usual  habits, 
in  an  imaginary  creation. 

Among  the  parts  of  history  which  I  had  particularly  studied 
with  some  care,  were  the  events  which  have  made  the  United 
Netherlands  so  famous.  I  had  diligently  examined  the  origi- 
nal sources,  and  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
my  facts  at  first  hand,  and  to  bring  the  whole  period  vividly 
before  my  mind^s  eye.  The  situations  it  presented  appeared 
to  me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic,  while,  for  a  prin- 
oq)al  figure,  aroimd  whom  the  others  might  be  grouped  with 
flie  happiest  effect,  there  was  Count  Egmont,  whose  greatness 
^  a  man  and  a  hero  was  most  captivating. 

But  for  my  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  convert  him  into  a 
character  marked  by  such  peculiarities  as  would  grace  a  youth 
better  than  a  man  in  years,  and  an  tmmarried  man  better  than 
the  &ther  of  a  family;  and  one  independent,  rather  than  one. 
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who,  however  freely  disposed,  is  nevertheless  restrained  by 
the  various  relations  of  life. 

Having  thus,  in  my  conception  of  Egmont's  character, 
made  him  youthful,  and  set  him  free  from  all  domiestic 
restraints,  I  ascribed  to  him  unlimited  enjoyment  of  life  and 
its  pleasures,  boundless  self-reliance,  a  gift  <^  drawing  all  mi^i 
to  himself,  and  e(msequently  also  of  winning  the  £sivor  oi  the 
pe(^)le,  and  which,  while  it  inspired  a  princess  with  a  alent^ 
and  a  young  child  of  nature  with  an  avowed  passion,  won  for 
him  the  sympathy  of  a  shrewd  statesman,  and  even  the  loving 
admiration  <^  the  son  of  his  great  adversary. 

The  pers(mal  courage  which  distinguishes  the  hero  is  the 
foundation  upcm  which  his  whole  cluuBcter  rests,  the  ground 
and  soil  from  which  it  sprung.  He  knows  no  danger,  and 
willingly  is  blind  to  the  greatest  when  it  is  close  at  hand. 
Surrounded  l^  enemies,  we  may,  at  any  rate,  cut  our  way 
through  them;  the  medbes  of  state  policy  are  harder  to  break 
through.  The  Demonical  element,  which  is  in  play  on  bodi 
sides,  and  in  conflict  with  which  the  lovely  Mk  while 
the  hated  triimiphs ;  and,  above  all,  the  prospect  that  out  oC 
this  conflict  will  spring  a  tJurd  element,  which  wiU  answer  to 
the  wishes  of  all  men  ;•— this  perhaps  is  what  has  gained  for 
the  piece  (not,  indeed,  immediately  on  its  first  appearance, 
but  later  and  at  the  right  time),  the  £iivor  which  it  now 
enjoys.^  Here,  therefore,  for  ihe  sake  of  many  beloved  read- 
ers, I  will  anticipate  myself,  and  as  I  know  not  whether  I 
shall  soon  have  another  opportunity,  will  express  a  conviction 
which,  however,  I  did  not  &rm  till  a  ccmsiderable  period 
subsequent  to  that  of  which  I  am  now  writing. 

Althou^  this  Demonical  element  can  manifest  itself  in  aH 
€orp(»*eal  and  incorporeal  things,  and  even  expresses  itsek 
most  distinctly  in  animals,  yet,  -^-ith  man,  e^)ecially  does  it 
stand  in  a  most  wonderfrd  connexion,  forming  in  him  a  power 
which,  if  it  be  not  o^^posed  to  the  moral  or^r  of  the  world, 
nevertheless  does  often  so  cross  it  that  one  may  be  regarded 
as  the  warp,  and  the  other  as  the  woo£ 

For  the  phenomena  which  it  ^ves  rise  to  there  are  innume- 
rable names :  for  all  phiIos(^)hies  and  religions  have  sought 
in  prose  and  poetry  to  solve  this  enigma  and  to  read  once  for 
all  the  riddle  which,  neverthdess,  xsemains  stiU  unriddled  by 
them. 
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Bnt  the  most  fetrftd  ma&ifestatioii  of  the  Demonieal,  is  when 
it  k  seal  predomiiiatiiig  in  some  indiTidnal  (^aracter.  Dming' 
K¥  life  I  htLYe  obwnred  eereral  instances  of  this,  either 
more  closely  or  remotdj.  Such  persons  are  not  always  the 
most  emineBt  men,  either  morally  or  intellectually,  and  it  is 
sddoBL  that  they  reoommend  themselTes  to  ottr  affections  by 
goodness  of  heart ;  a  tremendous  energy  seems  to  be  seated 
ia&em,  and  they  ezereisea  wonderfrd  power  over  all  crea* 
tares,  and  even  arer  the  elements ;  and,  indeed,  who  shall  say 
bow  mudi  fiEurtibersQehinflaence  may  extend?  AU^mond 
powers  combined  are  of  no  avail  against  them;  in  vain  does  the 
mine  enlighteBed  portion  of  mankind  attempt  to  throw  sus- 
picion upon  them  as  deceived  if  not  deceivers — the  mass  is 
stin  drawn  on  by  them.  Seldom  if  ever  do  tiie  great  men  of 
an  age  find  their  equals  among  their  cotemporaries,  and  they 
»e  to  be  orveroome  by  nothing  but  by  the  universe  itself;  and 
it  is  from  obaervatioii  of  this  hct  ihati  the  strange,  but  most 
skydng,  prorerb  nnst  have  risen:  Nemo  contra  Down  nin 

^Kma  these  kfty  reflections  I  return  to  the  littleness  of  my 
owa  life,  for  which  strange  events,  clothed  at  least  with  a 
^«>niiiral  af^pearance,  were  in  store.  From  the  summit  of 
Mont  (Totthsird,  I  had  turned  my  back  upon  Italy,  and 
istamed  honie,  because  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  go 
to  a  distance  from  lilli.  An  affection,  which  is  grounded  on 
Ihe  hope  of  possessing  for  life  one  dearly  beloved,  in  an  inti* 
iBtte  and  cca:dial  union,  does  not  die  away  all  at  once;  on  the 
oentiary,  it  is  nourtdied  by  a  eonsideration  of  the  reasonable 
desires  fmd  honest  hopes  we  are  conscious  of  {perishing. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  in  such  cases  the 
maiden  should  be  consdied  before  the  you<h.  To  these  beao- 
tiful  diildren,  as  descendants  of  Pandora,  is  granted  the 
enviable  gift  to  charm,  attract,  and  (more  through  nature  and 
of  half  purpose,  than  through  desi^  or  of  malice)  to  gather 
admirers  around  iJiem;  and  thus,  hke  the  Magician  s  Appren- 
tice, Husj  are  often  in  danger  of  being  frightened  by  the  crowd 
of  their  adorers.  And  then  at  last  a  choice  must  be  made 
firom  among  them  all;  one  must  be  exdustvdy  prefenied; 
one  mx»t  i»id  home  tiM  bride. 

And  howoHen  does  accident  determine  the  ehoiee  and  SFway 
the  mind  of  her  who  baa  to  make  the  sdeetioa!    I  had  re- 
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nounced  Lilli  from  conviction,  but  love  made  me  sogpeotinj 
own  reason.  Lilli  had  taken  leave  of  me  with  the  same  ^scj^ 
ings,  an'd  I  had  set  out  on  a  beautiful  tour  in  order  to  distnia^ 
my  mind,  but  it  had  produced  the  opposite  effect  ^   f 

As  long  as  I  was  absent  I  believed  in  the  separation,  tn^, 
did  not  believe  in  the  renunciation.  Recollections,  hopfS&f. 
and  wishes,  all  had  free  play.  Now  I  came  back,  and  as  tb^^ 
re-union  of  those  whose  nappy  love  is  unopposed,  is  a  heai^CA^. 
so  the  meeting  again  of  two  lovers  who  are  kept  apart  by  ccddt 
calculations  of  reason,  is  an  intolerable  purgatonr,  a  forecourt 
of  hell.  When  I  again  entered  the  cinde  m  which  Lilli  still 
moved,  all  the  dissonances  which  tended  to  oppose  our  union, 
fieemed  to  have  gained  double  force;  when  I  stood  once  mart^ 
before  her,  the  conviction  that  she  was  lost  to  me,  fell  heavy 
upon  my  heart. 

Accordingly  I  resolved  at  once  on  flight,  and  under  this 
impression  Siere  was  nothing  which  I  des&ed  more,  than  tha^ 
the  young  ducal  pair  of  Weimar  should  come  from  Carlsrtdie 
to  Frankfort,  in  order  that,  complying  with  old  and  new  invi-. 
tations,  I  might  follow  them  to  Weimar.    Their  Highnesses 
had  always  maintained  towards  me  a  gracious  and  coi]£dential 
manner,  for  which  I  on  my  part  returned  the  warmest  thanks. 
My  attachment  to  the  Duke  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him;, 
my  respect  for  the  princess  whom  by  reputation  I  had  so  long 
known;  a  desire  to  render  personally  some  friendly  service  to 
Wieland,  whose  conduct  had  been  so  liberal,  and  to  atone 
upon  the  spot  for  my  half- wilful,  half-imintentional  impro- 
prieties, were  motives  enough  to  induce  and  even  to  force  the 
assent  of  a  youth,  who  now  had  no  attachment  to  detain  him. 
Moreover,  from  Lilli  I  must  fly,  whether  to  the  South,  where 
my  Father's  enthusiasm  was  daily  depicting  to  me  a  most 
glorious  heaven  of  Art  and  Nature,  or  to  the  North,  whither 
so  distinguished  a  circle  of  eminent  men  invited  me. 

The  young  princely  pair  now  reached  Frankfort  on  their 
way  home.  The  Duke  of  Meiningen's  suite  was  there  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  him,  as  well  as  by  the  Privy  Counsellor 
von  Diirkheim,  who  accompanied  the  young  prince,  I  was 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible.  But  now,  to 
keep  up  the  fashion  of  my  youth,  a  strange  incident  was  not 
wanting:  a  little  misunderstanding  arose  to  throw  me  into  an 
incredible  but  rather  laughable  perplexity. 
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Ihat  ffigfanesMs  of  Weimar  and  Memingen  were  Imng  in 
^  same  hoteL  I  receiTed  one  day  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
Mjmind  was  so  preocciqxied  with  the  Court  of  Weimar*  that 
I  did  not  think  it  neeeflsary  more  particularly  to  inform  mjrself, 
esp^cttlly  as  I  had  not  the  presmnption  to  imagine  that  any 
iM^  would  be  taken  of  me  by  the  Duke  of  Meiningen. 
Aeeofdingly  I  go  fbU  dreaaed  to  the  ^  Roman  Emperora,"  and 
Bttiang  my  way  to  the  apartments  of  the  Wemiar  fiunihr 
&id  them  emptjr;  beine  informed  that  the  Duke  and  his 
Rate  are  with  his  Hig^ess  of  Meininffen,  I  betake  myaelf 
tiuiher,  and  am  kindly  received.  Suppoamg  that  thia  is  only 
a  morning  vimt,  or  that  perhaps  the  two  Dukea  are  to  dine 
togetber,  I  await  the  issue.  Suddenly,  however,  the  Weimar 
mie  sets  itaelf  in  motion,  and  I  of  course  foUow;  but  instead 
of  retaminff  to  their  own  apartments  they  go  straight  down 
stairs  and  mto  their  chariots,  and  I  am  IdEt  alone  in  the 
RTeet, 

Now,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  matter,  and  adroitiy 
^  jprudently  seeking  some  solution  of  it,  I,  with  my  usual 
precipitancy,  went  straight  home,  where  I  found  my  parenta 
^  sapper.  My  fhther  shook  his  head,  while  my  mother 
0^  every  possible  excuse  for  me.  In  the  evening  she  told 
nte  in  confidence,  that  after  I  had  left  the  table,  my  fiither 
lad  said,  that  he  wondered  very  much  how  I,  generally  acute 
enoQgh,  could  not  see  that  in  that  quarter  they  only  wished  to 
0^  a  fool  of  n)e  and  to  laugh  at  me.  But  this  did  not  move 
me:  for  meanwhile  I  had  met  with  Herr  von  Diirkheim,  who 
m  his  mild  ^7  brought  me  to  book  with  miidry  graceful 
^d  humorous  reproaches.  I  was  now  awakened  from  my 
^i^eaiii,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  express  my  most  sincere 
^nks  for  the  fovor  mtended  me  contrary  to  my  hope  and 
expectation,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  for  my  blunder. 

After  I  had  on  good  grounds  determmed  to  accept  their 
^iendly  oflbrs,  the  following  arrangement  was  made.  A 
gentleman  of  the  Duke's  suite  who  had  staved  behind  in  Carls- 
^e,  to  wait  for  a  landau  which  was  building  in  Strasburg, 
was  to  be  by  a  certain  day  in  Frankfort,  and  I  was  to  hold 
l^^lf  in  readiness  to  set  off  directly  with  him  for  Weimar. 
Toe  hearty  and  gracious  forewell  with  which  the  young 
sovereigns  took  their  leave  of  me,  the  friendly  behaviour  of  the 
ccmrtiers,  made  me  look  forward  most  anxiously  to  iki» 
Vol.  n.  X 
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journey,  for  wliidi  the  road  Beemed  bo  pieftamsfely  ta  smoofte 
itself. 

But  here,  to(»,  aooidentB  cacme  in  to  oonpiieate  bo  simple  aa 
ammgement,  ii^oh  througk  my  paestoiiate  impatience  beoane 
still  more  eooteed,  and  wais  aimost  quite  fintstrated.  Hafiog 
SHOSioimeed  the  day  of  my  departure,  I  had  taken  leave  of  ereiy- 
body,  and  after  paddng  up  in  haste  my  chattels,  not  foo-get- 
img  my  unprinted  manuBcnptB,  I  waited  anxioufily  for  tbe 
hour  Wkich  was  to  bring  the  afareaaid  firiend  in  ihit  new 
landau,  and  to  carry  me  into  a  new  country,  aoid  into  new 
ciroumstanees.  "Die  boar  passed,  and  the  day  ako;  and 
[^fnce,  to  arroid  a  second  leaT6>-taldng  and  ike  being  oncmm 
Willi  Tisits,  1  bad  given  out  tet  I  was  to  depart  early  in  i^ 
morning,  I  was  oUiged  to  keep  elose  to  tbe  lumsa,  and  to 
my  own  room,  and  bad  lAnm  placed  n^lf  in  a  peenliar 
i^tuatien. 

But  since  solitude  and  a  narrow  space  were  always  fwirora- 
He  to  me,  and  I  was  now  competed  to  find  Bome  eB^)loy«ient 
lor  these  boors,  I  set  to  work  on  my  ^'  Egmont,"  and  brought 
it  almost  to  a  eloso.  i  read  «Ter  what  I  wrote  to  my  filter, 
who  had  aequfred  a  peculiar  interest  in  ibii  piece,  and  wished 
nolMng  more  than  to  see  it  finished  and  in  print,  since  be 
hoped  tbait  it  would  add  to  bis  son-'s  r^mtatkm.  He  needed 
something  of  this  sort  to  keep  him  cpaixt,  and  to  make  him 
contented;  f&r  be  was  incUned  to  make  wry  grave  eommsBts 
cm  the  non-arriral  of  the  carriage.  He  maintained  that  Iks 
-vHiole  a£liir  was  a  mere  fiction,  would  mot  befieve  in  aasy  new 
hmdam,  and  pvonoimoed  the  gentleman  who  sto^wd  behind  to 
be  a  phantom  oi  tbe  air.  It  was,  bowenrqr,  only  indnreolfy 
Ibat  he  gave  me  to  understand  aMtibis;  but  he  cnlytonaiNKtca 
himself  and  my  mother  the  more  openly;  inswting  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  mere  piece  of  court  pleasantry,  yvhkh  1^ 
bad  practised  upcm  me  in  consequence  a(  my  fbimer  escaqpedes, 
and  in  ord^  to  sicken  atnd  to  shame  me,  had  pixt  upon  me  a 
disgrace^l  moekeiy  instead  of  the  expected  honor. 

As  to  myseH,  I  neld  fimt  to  my  first  faith,  mad  oongmtulated 
myself  upon  theee  s^tary  hoiirs,  disturbed  1^  neitW  firiends 
nor  strangers,  nor  by  any  sort  of  social  distraetioin.  I  there- 
fore wrote  on  vigorously  at  "  Egmont,'*  thoi^  not  without 
inward  mortification.  And  this  fisme  of  mmd  perhaps  sated 
well  with  the  pieee  itNlf,  whid^  agitatod  l^  «o  many  pw- 
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mw,  «o«ld  Mi  i^Kf  wM  have  been  writtca  by  one  entirefy 

TIhib  ptMtd  «lght  da^,  aad  I  know  mot  how  moiMj  more, 
lim  fltoli  porfeet  inpnMMMnt  bef;aa  to  pro>¥e  irksome. 
AwHirtoBMid  ftr  qmhj  ymn  to  Kno  under  tfao  open  sky,  and 
te  Q&ttr  into  aocieiy  om  tko  moot  fiponk  and  fiMoiliar  terms, 
in  the  neighbouriiood  too  of  one  dearly  beloved,  from  whom 
odeed  I  bad  oeaohMd  to  part,  bat  from  w4Mm,  to  k>ng  as  I 
TO  witUft  11m  «W€le  of  lier  oMraotM,  I  Ibvnd  k  difficult  to 
fhmi^  «g^tol£— all  this  began  to  mako  me  so  uneasy,  that 
fcete  was  dimgnr  test  tho  iateroot  of  my  tragedy  should  suffer, 
iod  wj  laTontiYO  pe>wcm  be  smpcndcd  through  my  impa- 
tiiBoee.  Alvoady  lor  soireral  ersaia^  I  had  Immd  it  impos- 
liUe  to  fomaia  at  kooao.  Diiguuod  m  a  krge  mantle,  I  crept 
iwad  tibe  eLty«  pasning  ihe  bouses  of  my  friends  and  aquaint- 
«Mei,  Mid  not  isrbeaEmg  to  walk  up  to  liUi's  wmdow.  Her 
iboose  was  a  corner  oao,  and  tho  room  she  usually  spent  her 
^voaiagB  in  was  ^a  tko  gnmad  floor;  the  gf<een  shades  were 
dPWB,  Dvi  I  oonUI  easily  remaric  ^wt  tho  %kts  stood  in  their 
visual  places.  Soon  I  hoard  her  singing  at  tbe  ^ano;  it  was 
A^flOQg,  Ak/  wkf  rtmwtime  do$i  Moti  fre$$  mef  which  I  had 
TOttssa  fqr  hmt  karay  a  year  beftre.  ^e  seemed  to  me  to 
mg  with  aMMO  oxpeessioa  than  eoer;  I  oould  make  <mt  OTery 
^vttd  dMnetlf ;  ior  I  kad  placed  my  ear  as  dose  as  the 
^wres  lattJop  woiU  permk.  Alter  she  kad  sung  it  through, 
law^  by  the  okadow  wkiek  Ml  i^n  the  curtain  that  ske  got 
^and  aaUMHi  backwaods a«d  forwasde,  but  I  sought  in  yain 
to  e«tek  tiie  awiiiae  of  her  loToly  person  through  the  thick 
ewtims.  Kothiag  knk  the  firm  oesoWe  to  tear  myself  away, 
lad  not  te  afliot  ker  wHk  my  piessiioe,  but  actually  to 
naounoa  box;  and  tke  tkongbt  of  tho  strange  impression 
wkioh  mwdd  bo  made  by  my  re-appearance,  could  haye 
dctmnined  m»  to  leafe  so  dear  a  neighbouihood. 

Seveeal  mono  days  passed  away,  mA  my  Ihther^s  suggestion 
^^^imi  dai]|r  to  booomo  move  psobable,  sdmc  not  even  a  letter 
arriyed  from  Carlsruhe  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  delay. 
I  ^9A  mudde  to  go  on  with  my  poetic  labours,  and  now,  in  the 
MMuaaesB  with  whieh  I  was  intemaUy  distracted,  my  father 
kid  Ike  fwne  to  ^i*«fl<df  He  r^tresented  to  me,  that  it  was 
Mv  too  late  to  change  matters,  tiiat  my  trunk  was  packed, 
<M he  would ^YO  aw  money  and  drodk  to  go  to  Italy;  but  I 
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must  decide  quiddf.  In  such  a  weighty  aflSur,  I  na 
doubted  and  hesitated.  Finally,  however,  I  agreed  thilt 
by  a  certain  hour,  neither  carriage  nor  message  came,  I  w 
set  off,  directing  my  steps  first  of  all  to  Heidelberg  and  fi^ 
there  over  the  Alps,  not,  however,  going  through  SwitK^HUf 
again,  but  rather  taking  the  route  through  the  Orisons,  dt^^ffiS 

Strange  things  indeed  must  happen,  when  a  planless 
who  of  himself  is  so  easily  misled,  is  also  driven  into  a 
step  by  a  passionate  error  of  age.  But  so  it  is  both  '^'^ 
youth  and  the  wh<de  of  life.  It  is  not  till  the  campaigi^  is 
over  that  we  learn  to  see  through  its  tactics.  In  the 
course  of  things  such  an  accident  were  easy  enough  to 
eaiplained ;  but  we  are  always  too  ready  to  conspire  with 
against  what  is  naturally  probable,  just  as  we  shuffle  the  CftjlcEf 
before  we  deal  them  round,  in  order  that  chance  may  nof^ttl^ 
deprived  of  its  full  share  in  the  game.  •  It  is  p^sely  l9nS' 
that  the  element  arises  in  and  upon  which  the  Demonical  so  lo^^ 
to  work;  and  it  even  sports  with  us  the  more  fi^arfhlty,  ^^ 
clearer  are  the  inklings  we  have  of  its  approach. 

The  last  day  for  my  waiting  had  arrived,  and  the  nie^' 
morning  was  fixed  for  my  setting  out  on  my  travds;  aiid  merWi 
I  felt  extremely  anxious  to  see  mv  Mend  Passavant  ag^liin; 
who  had  just  returned  firom  Switzerland,  and  who  would  re^Olf 
have  had  cause  to  be  o£fended  if,  by  keeping  my  plans  ent^l^ 
to  myself  I  had  violated  the  intimate  confidence  which  stA^w 
sisted  between  us.    I  therefore  sent  him  an  anonymous  tiot/^; 
requesting  a  meeting  by  night  at  a  certain  spot,  where  I  was 
the  first  to  arrive  enveloped  in  my  mantle;  but  he  was  not 
long  after  me,  and  if  he  wondered  at  the  appointment,  he  nitffit' 
have  been  still  more  surprised  to  meet  the  person  he  did.    i}is 
jpy,  however,  was  equal  to  the  astonishment;  conversaldoiir' 
aiid  coimsel.were  not  to  be  thought  of,  he  could  only  wish ^ 
me  well  through  my  Italian  journey,  and  so  we  parted.    Th^ 
next  day  I  saw  myself  by  good  time  advancing  along  itkb- 
mountain  road. 

I  had  several  reasons  for  going  to  Heidelberg ;  one  W|ii'; 
very  sensible  and  prudent,  for  I  had  heard  that  my  missyi^ 
Weimar  Mend  most  pass  through  Heidelberg  Mmi  Oartertiht;  | 
and  80,  when  we  reached  the  post-house,  I  left  a  note  whi^ ' 
was  to  be  handed  to  a  cavalier  who  should  pass  tiiroug^  ii 
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ettriagedeicaribed;  the  second  reason  was  ona  of  panum, 
)ud  reference  to  my  late  attachment  to  LillL  In  short, 
'emoiaeJle  DelC  who  had  been  the  confidante  of  onr  lore, 
indeed  the  mediator  with  our  respective  parents  for  their 
^sJgpOYdl  of  oor  marriage,  liyed  there ;  and  I  prized  it  as  the 
g^^test  happiness  to  be  able,  before  I  left  Oerman]|r,  to  talk 
OTcr  those  happy  times  with  a  worthy,  patient,  and  indulgent 

vrwdui 

"J" 

^  I  iWas  well  receiTed,  and  introduced  into  many  families; 
jmoiig  others,  the  fiunOy  of  the  high  warden  of  the  forests.  Von 

if-— ,p8ffticiilarly  pleased  me.  The  parents  were  dignified 

VKifsasy  in  their  manners,  and  one  of  the  daughters  resembled 
Fsederica.  It  was  just  the  time  of  vintage,  t&  weather  beau- 
ifyi,  and  all  my  Alsacian  feelings  revived  in  the  beantiM 
nlley  of  the  Bmne.  At  this  time,  however,  my  experience, 
ifitii  of  myself  and  otiiers  seemed  very  strange;  it  was 
^  yet  quite  vague  and  undigested  in  my  mind,  no  deli- 
W^te  judgment  upon  life  had  shaped  itself  before  me,  and 
wjiatever  sense  of  the  infinite  had  been  awakened  within  me 
aenred  only  to  confbse  and  perplex  me  the  more.  In  society, 
nevertheless,  I  was  as  agreeable  and  entertaining  as  ever,  and 
msibly  even  still  more  so.  Here,  under  this  free  air  ai 
Beayen,  among  jqvons  men,  I  son^t  again  the  <Ad  sports 
lAdch  never  Imc  tlieir  novelUr  and  aiarm  for  youth.  With  an 
efdi^  and  not  yet  extinguished  love  in  my  heart,  I  excited 
sjmpathy  without  seeking  it,  even  though  it  sou^t  no  utter- 
aaee  of  itself,  and  thus  I  soon  became  at  home  in  this  circle, 
mi  indeed  necessary  to  it,  and  I  forgot  that  I  had  resolved, 
after  talking  away  a  couple  of  evenings,  to  continue  my 
joumejr. 

Mademoiselle  Delf  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  without  ex- 
actly intriguing,  always  like  to  have  some  business  in  hand,  and 
to  keep  omers  employed,  and  to  carry  through  some  object  or 
other.  She  had  conceived  a  sincere  friend^P  for  me ;  and 
prevailed  the  more  easily  on  me  to  prolong  my  visit  as  I  lived 
in  her  house,  where  she  suggested  all  manner  of  inducements 
for  my  stay,  and  raised  all  manner  of  obstacles  to  my  joum^. 
^ff)mij  however,  I  wanted  to  turn  the  conversation  to  Lim, 
die  was  not  so  well  pleased  or  so  sympathizing  as  I  had  hoped. 
^  the  contrary,  she  said  that,  imder  the  circumstances, 
ik^hiiiig  could  be  wiser  than  our  resolution  to  part,  and  main- 
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tobed  thftt  o&e  mnst  svAmiit  to  what  is  tmirmdaMe,  bstiisk 
tke  impcMsible  &om  the  mind,  and  lo<^  around  for  some  ziew 
object  of  interest  in  life.  Ftdl  of  plans  as  she  always  wna,  rfi^ 
bad  not  intended  to  leate  this  matter  to  »ecident,  but  had 
already  fermed  a  project  for  my  fiittire  eondixet,  from  which  I 
(dearly  satr  that  her  reeent  invitation  to  Heidelberg  had  not 
been  so  disinterested  as  it  sotmded. 

She  reminded  me  that  the  Electoral  Prince,  Charles  ITwstv 
dore,  who  had  dc»ie  so  law^  lor  the  arts  and  seiew^s,  resi^d 
stHl  at  MaAhekn>  and  that  as  ihe  court  was  Boman  Oa^c^c^ 
while  the  counrtay  was  Protestant  the  latter  party  wa«  exteremeJy 
anxious  to  strengthen  itself  by  eniisting  the  services  of  ai>k^' 
and  hopelid  men.  I  mxtst  now  go,  in  God's  name,  to  Ita^. 
and  ^re  matitt*e  my  views  of  Art ;  meafiwhile  they  wottM 
work  for  loe.    It  would,  on  ray  return,  soon  be  seen  whetiier 

Uie  budding  affisetion  of  Frftulein  von  W  had  expamfed 

or  had  been  ftipiped,  aiid  whel^r  it  would  be  politic,  tlflx)tigli 
an  alliance  with  a  respectable  ^mnly,  to  estamii^  myself  and 
my  fortunes  in  a  new  home. 

All  &ese  suggestions  I  did  not,  to  be  msre,  reject;  but  My 
planless  natare  eould  net  wholly  harmonize  with  the  schemit^ 
spirit  of  my  friend ;  I  was  gratified,  however,  witib  the  kmd 
intentions  of  tke  moment,  ^ik  LiSi^s  imagie  floated  before 
me,  waking  and  dreamily,  and  mingled  wim  every^dng  eke 
which  a£%>^ed  me  pleasure  or  distnKstion.  Buft  now  I  smn- 
moaed  before  my  soul  tl*e  serious  impoft  of  my  great  ttuvel- 
ling  plan,  and  1  resolved  to  set  myself  free,  g!ently  and  with 
propriety,  and  in  a  few  -^ys  to  make  kHoim  to  her  my  deter- 
mination of  takiAg  leate  of  her,  and  to  resume  my  route. 

One  night  Mademoiselle  Delf  had  gone  on  until  late  unftld- 
ing  to  me  her  plan*,  and  afi  that  certain  parties  ^rere  disposed 
to  do  for  me,  tmd  I  could  not  but  feel  grateM  fat  suc^  sen- 
timents, althooffh  the  scheme  of  strengthening  a  certain  circle, 
through  me  ana  my  poss^le  influence  at  court,  was  manifest 
enough.  It  was  alMMrt  one  o'chx^  when  we  separated.  I 
soon  fefl  fisrto  a  soimd  rieep,  bi^  before  very  long  I  was 
awakened  by  the  horn  of  a  pomdlkm  wixo  was  Htoppmg  aiid' 
blowing  it  before  the  hoose.  Very  soon  Mademou^e  Detf 
appeared  with  a  ligh%,  tmd  a  Mter  in  her  hands^,  and  coming 
up  to  my  bed-si^,  she  exckin^,  "  Here's  tiw  letter ;  read 
and  tell  me  what  it  «ays.    Surdly  it  comes  from  tite  Weimar 
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pei|»k  if  it  »  w  miiMioii  do  not  IbUow  it,  bat  etU  to 
mind  our  convci— tawi.*'  I  asked  her  to  gir*  om  a  li^t  and 
leaye  me  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  myself.  She  went  away 
Vttzy  lekctantly.  I  irmmiynd  thiakiag  finr  boom  time  without 
opoHD^  the  k£ker.  The  expMss  then  has  eome  from  Frank- 
feit,  I  know  both  the  seal  and  hand;  the  friend  then  has 
•rri^  there ;  he  is  still  tme  to  his  invitation,  and  oar  own 
^waat  e£  £Edth  and  insfdnliry  had  made  oa  act  prematurely. 
Wliy  eould  one  not  wait,  m  a  quiet  dviliced  plaee,  for  a  msn 
v^  had  been  i—minffd  diitinetl j,  but  whose  arrival  mi^t 
be  ddajad  by  so  many  aeeidents  ?  The  ssales  fell  frxnn  my 
eyes.  All  the  kindnoni,  the  gracionsness,  the  ecmfidence  of 
&  past  came  np  livinglybefiHre  me,  and  I  was  almost  ashamed 
of  the  stianse  wilM  step  I  had  taken.  I  opened  the  letter, 
tadfsnnd  idl  that  had  ha|yened  explained  naturally  enoa^. 
My  misBing  gnide  had  waited  for  the  new  landau  whidi  was 
to  come  from  Strasburg,  day  after  day,  ho«ur  after  hour,  as  we 
bad  waited  for  him;  then  for  the  sake  of  some  business  he 
Ind  gone  lovnd  by  way  of  Manheim  to  Frankfort,  and  to  his 
dJBiniy  had  not  fiHwd  me  there.  He  sent  the  hasty  letter  by 
opiess,  proposing  that  now  the  mistake  was  explained  I 
mM  instandy  retun^  and  save  him  the  shame  of  going  to 
Weimar  withont  me. 

Mueh  as  my  understanding  and  my  focJing  inclined  me  to 
this  side,  there  was  still  no  lack  of  weighty  arguments  in 
&vour  of  my  new  route.  My  father  had  laid  out  for  me  a  fine 
plan  of  travel,  and  had  given  me  a  little  library,  which  might 
prepare  me  for  the  scenes  I  was  to  visit,  and  also  guide  me 
on  the  spot.  In  my  leisure  hours  I  had  had  no  othf*r  enter- 
tainment than  to  reflect  on  it,  and,  indeed,  during  my  last 
short  journey  I  had  thought  of  nothing  else  in  the  coach. 
Those  glorious  objects  which,  from  my  youth  up,  I  had  become 
acquainted  with,  histories  and  all  sorts  of  tales,  gathered  before 
my  soul,  and  nothing  seemed  to  me  so  desirable  as  to  visit 
them,  while  I  was  parting  from  Lilli  for  ever. 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  I  had  dressed 
myself  and  was  walking  up  and  down  my  chamber.  My 
anxious  hostess  entered.  "  What  am  I  to  hope  ?'*  she  cried. 
"  Dearest  madam,''  I  answered ;  **  say  no  more  on  the  subject; 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  return ;  the  grounds  of  that  con- 
chwion  I  have  well  weighed,  and  to  repeat  them  to  you  would 
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be  wastmg  time.  A  resolution  must  be  taken  sooner  or 
and  who  should  take  it  but  the  person  whom  it 
concerns?" 

I  was  moved,  and  sp  was  she;  and  we  had  an  exeit 
scene^  which  I  cut  short  by  ordering  my  servant  to  engage 
post-coach.  In  vain  I  begged  my  hostess  to  calm  hersd^ 
to  turn  the  mock-departure  which  I  took  of  the  company 
evening  before  into  a  real  one ;  to  consider  that  it  was  ody 
temporary  visit,  a  postponement  for  a  short  time;  that  m] 
Italian  journey  was  not  given  up,  and  my  return  that  v^y 
not  precluded.  She  would  listen  to  nothmg,  and  she  disquic 
her  friend,  already  deeply  excited,  still  more.  The  coach 
at  the  door ;  everything  was  packed,  and  the  postilion  gai 
the  usual  signs  of  impatience;  I  tore  myself  away;  she  woi ' 
not  let  me  go,  and  with  so  much  art  brought  up  all  the  aiga- 
ments  of  the  present,  that  finally,  impassioned  and  inspired, 
I  shouted  out  the  words  of  Egmont : 

Child!  child!  no  more!  "Die  coursers  of  time,  lashed,  as  it 
were,  by  invisible  spirits,  hurry  on  the  light  car  of  our  destiiiy, 
and  all  that  we  can  do  is  in  cool  self-possession  to  hold  the 
rdns  with  a  firm  hand,  and  to  guide  the  wheels,  now  to  the 
left,  now  to  the  right,  avoiding  a  stone  here,  or  a  prediHce 
there.  Whither  it  is  hurrymg  who  can  tell?  and  who, 
indeed,  can  remember  the  point  from  which  it  started? 
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'Wbm,  a  few  Tears  ago^  Ihe  copies  of  the  foUowinff  letters 
weie  first  made  kaown  to  us,  it  was  asserted  that  they  had 
Veen  Ibond  among  Wertbor's  papers,  aad  it  was  prtteaded 
that  before  his  acquaintance  with  Chariotte,  be  had  been  in 
Switzerland.  We  have  never  seen  the  oriffinals :  however  we 
HDuid  not  on  amy  ateoant  anticipate  the  judgment  and  feel- 
ings of  o«r  feadsss;  for  whatever  may  be  their  true  history, 
iiii  impossible  to  fead  them  without  syn^^thy. 


Fabt  the  Fibst. 

How  do  all  mj  descriptieas  disgast  me,  when  I  read  them 
(ffet.  Nothing  but  voar  advice,  your  command,  your  in- 
junction could  have  mdaeed  me  to  attempt  anything  of  the 
kind.  How  many  descriptions,  too,  of  these  scenes  had  I  not 
rtfed  b^re  I  siw  Ihesa.  Did  these,  then,  a£Sard  me  an 
isMge  of  IheaiH— er  at  best  bat  a  mere  viffue  notion?  In 
yua  did  nay  iiaaginntien  attempt  to  bring  the  objects  before 
ii;  ia  vain  did  my  miad  try  to  think  upon  them.  Here  I 
MW  staad  ceatempktiag  these  wonders,  and  what  are  my 
Miogs  m.  the  midst  of  them  ?  I  can  diink  of  nothing — I  caa 
feel  nothing^-'-asd  how  willingly  would  I  both  ^nk  and 
feei.  The  gkMfieas  soeae  before  me  excites  my  soul  to  its 
iamoet  depths,  and  inmels  me  to  be  doing;  and  yet  what  con 
I  do-— what  do  I  ?  I  set  myself  down  and  scribble  and 
desert !— *-Away  with  you,  ye  descriptions— delude  my  friend 
^■Hnake  him  brieve  that  I  am  doing  somethiag — ^that  he  sees 
umI  reads  something. 

Were,  then,  these  Btvitsers  ftet>  Jfeb,  these  opalent 
titoghers  in  Umit  little  peat'iip  towns — free,  those  poor  devils 
^  their  rocks  and  evags?  What  is  it  that  nan  cannot  be 
iiade  to  believe,  esocomMy  when  he  eherielies  in  his  heart  the 
iMtunrf  of  some  old  tale  s€  marvel?  Once,  Ibrseoth,  they  did 
bnn^  a  tyraoit's  yite,  and  might  fcr  the  moment  fancy  them^ 
i^eafree;  bat  «ut  of  the  carcase  of  iht  con^  oppressor  the 
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good  Sim,  by  a  strange  new  birth,  has  hatched  a  swano,  ;f(| 
petty  tyrants.  And  so  now  they  are  ever  telling  that  old  taX% 
of  marvel:  one  hears  it  till  one  is  sick  of  it.  They  formai^iFf 
made  themselves  free,  and  have  ever  since  remained  fro^!^ 
and  now  they  sit  behind  their  walls,  hugging  themselves  wi^ 
their  customs  and  laws — their  philandering  and  philisterii^  j 
And  there,  too,  on  the  rocks,  it  is  surely  fine  to  talk  of  liberty, 
when  for  six  months  of  the  year  they,  like  the  mam^pt, 
are  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  snow. 

Alas!    how  wretched  must  any  work   of  man  look,  vx' 
the  midst    of  this  great  and  glorious  Nature,  but  espe^ 
cially  such  sorry,  poverty-stricken  works  as  these  black  a^ 
dirty  little  towns — such  mean  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish  1^ 
Large  rubble    and  other  stones  on  the  roo&  too,  that  tber' 
miserable  thatch  may  not  be  carried  off  from  the  top  of  theni^^ 
-^md  then  the  filth,  the  dung,  and  the  gaping  idiots !    "Wh^ 
here  you  meet  with  man  and  the  wretched  work  of  his  handd,* 
you  are  glad  to  fly  away  immediately  from  both. 

That  there  are  in  man  very  many  intellectual  capacities 
which  in  this  life  he  is  unable  to  develope,  which  therefore 
point  to  a  better  fhture,  and  to  a  more  hamonious  state  ol 
existence :  on  this  point  we  are  both  agreed.  But  further 
than  this  I  cannot  give  up  that  other  £uicy  of  mine,  even 
though  on  account  of  it  you  may  again  caU  me,  as  you  have 
so  often  done  already,  a  mere  enthiisiast  For  my  part,  I  do 
think  that  man  feels  conscious  also  of  oorpooreal  qualities,  of 
whose  mature  expansion  he  can  have  no  hope  in  this  life. 
This  most  assuredly  is  the  case  with  **Jiying.**  How  strongly  at 
one  time  used  the  clouds,  as  they  drove  along  the  blue  ^y,  to 
tempt  me  to  travel  with  them  to  foreign  hmds!  and  now  in 
what  danger  do  I  stand,  lest  they  should  carry  me  away  with 
them  from  the  moimtainpeak  as  they  sweep  violently  by. 
What  desire  do  I  not  feel  to  throw  myself  into  the  boundless 
T^ons  ^of  the  air— 4o  poise  over  the  terrific  abyss,  or  to  ' 
alufht  on  some  otherwise  inaccessible  rock.  With  what 
a  longing  do  I  draw  deeper  and  deeper  breath,  when,  in 
the  dark  blue  depth  below,  the  eagle  soars  over  rocks  aaai 
forests,  or  in  company,  and  in  sweet  concord  with  his  mate^ 
wheels  in  wide  circles  round  the  eyrie  to  which  he  hai 
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^tftttted  his  ymnig.  Mutt  I  then  never  do  mofe  than  creep 
iftf  td  the  smnmitsr  Mutt  I  always  go  on  cJinyng  to  the 
B^lhest  rocks,  as  well  as  to  the  lowest  plain;  and  when  I 
m^  ti  last,  with  much  toil,  reached  the  desired  eminence, 
lAh^  I  still  anxiously  grasp  at  every  holding  place,  shudder  at 
t&efhoagfat  of  return,  and  tremble  at  the  chance  of  a  falL 
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"*Wi&  what  wonderful  properties  are  we  not  bom^— what 
Tague  aspirations  rise  within  us !  How  rarely  do  imagina- 
t|m  and  our  bodily  powers  work  in  opposition!  Peculiarities 
c9l loy  early  boyhooa  again  recur,     while  I  am  walking,  and 

ta  long  road  before  me,  my  arms  go  dangling  by  my 
I  oftai  make  a  grasp,  as  if  I  would  seise  a  javelin,  and 
^\  it  I  know  not  at  vmom,  or  what;  and  then  I  fimcy  an 
Hp^  is  shot  at  me  which  pierces  me  to  the  heart ;  I  strike 
' Wd  upon  my  breast,  and  feel  an  inexpressible  sweetness ; 
1  then  after  ttos  I  soon  revert  to  my  natural  state.  Whence 
c6me8  this  strange  phenomenon,— what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
and  why  does  it  invariably  recur  under  the  same  figures,  in 
t^e  same  bodily  movement,  and  with  the  same  sensation? 


1  at  repeatedly  told  that  the  people  who  haye  met  me  on 
iny  journey  are  little  satisfied  with  me.  I  can  readily  be- 
liere  it,  for  neither  has  any  one  of  them  contributed  to  my 
flstifl&ctiQfn.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  society 
i^^iresses  me ;  that  the  forms  of  politeness  are  disagreeable 
to'  me— 4hat  what  people  talk  about  does  not  interest  me,— 
te  aH  that  they  show  to  me  is  either  quite  indifferent,  or 
e^  produces  quite  an  opposite  impression  to  what  they 
c^eet.  When  I  am  shown  a  drawing  or  painting  of  any 
^utiM  spot,  immediately  a  feeling  of  msquiet  arises  within 
Dw^^Wdi  IS  utterly  inexpressible.  My  toes  within  my  shoes 
^{^  to  bend,  as  if  they  woidd  clutch  the  ground— e  cramp- 
li^ttU)tion  runs  through  my  fingers.  I  bite  my  lips,  and  I 
j^^i^ten  to  leave  the  company  I  am  in,  and  throw  myself  down 
^^e  presence  of  the  majesty  of  nature  on  the  first  seat  how- 
^  meonvenient.  I  try  to  take  in  the  scene  before  me 
^M  niy  eve-^to  seize  all  its  beauties,  and  on  the  spot  I  love  to 
^^^^  a  whole  sheet  with  scratches,  which  represent  nothing 
^s&etly,  but  which,  nevertheless,  possess  an    infinite  vake 
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in  my  eyes,  as  servmg  to  renindme  of  ikB  h^^  bmumbI 
'Wtose  biiss  even  tMs  busgling  exerdfie  xiO\M  so*  maar.  What 
means,  th«i,  this  strange  effiwrt  to  pass  from  art  to  nat^^ 
and  then  back  again  from  nature  to  art?  Ifk  giT«B  prowiie 
<rf  an  artist,  ^y  is  steadiness  wanting  to  me?  If  it  eaHM  me 
to  enjoyment,  wherefore,  Ifcen,  am  I  not  afcle  to  seiie  it?  I 
lately  had  a  present  of  a  ba8ket<rf  fruit.  I  was  in  raptures  at 
tite  wght  erf  it  as  of  «omfithing  beai?iea>lyi-78uch  lichea,  awch 
abundance,  such  Faiiaty  and  yet  auch  affiuit^!  I  could  wA 
persuade  myself  to  pbok  oW  a  sii^le  bfirry -4  oqxM  not  biii^ 
myself  to  takea  single  peach  or  a  fig.  Most  assnuredly  this 
gratification  of  the  ey«  and  the  inner  sen^e  is  the  highest  joid 
most  worthy  of  man ;  in  til  p]cobabili<^  it  is  the  deaigii  of 
Natttf^^  whan  the  himgry  aad  thirsty  beUeve  that  sbe  \m 
exhausted  bei?s€^  in  marvels  ma?ely  fiar  the  giatification  of 
their  pakite.  Ferdioaod  came  and  found  me  la  the  midst  of 
tijMOse  meditations:  he  did  mejuatioe,  and  then  said,  SQulii^,b»t 
with  a  dee^  fi^h,  *'  Yes,  we  are  not  warthy  to  oonsume  those 
glorious  produfits  tf  Nature ;  truly  it  wene  a  pity.  Permit 
me  to  make  m  paraaent  <^  them  to  mf  betoved?"  How  glad 
was  I  to  see  the  basket  carried  off!  How  did  I  love  Ferdi- 
nand— ^how  did  I  thank  him  for  the  feeling  he  had  excited 
in  me — for  the  prospect  he  gave  me?  Aye,  we  ou^t  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  beautiful ;  we  ought  to  oonttem- 
plate  it  witii  rapture,  and  attempt  io  raise  ourseivee  up  to  its 
height.  And  in  order  to  gain  strengtli  for  that,  wo  Boost 
keep  ourselves  thoroughly  unseMi^i — we  must  not  make  it 
our  own,  but  rathw  seek  to  oommunieate  it :  indeed,  to  meks 
a  sacrifice  of  it  to  t&ose  who  are  dear  and  ppecioiffl  to  us. 


How  sedulously  are  we  shaped  and  moidded  ia.  our 
youth — how  constantly  are  we  then  called  «i  to  lay  asWte 
now  tMs,  now  that  bad  feeling !  But  what,  in  feet,  are  our 
so-caHed  iMid  feefogs  but  so  many  organs  by  means  of  whkfe 
man  is  to  help  himself  in  Hfe.  How  is  not  the  poor  Ch3d 
worried,  in  wnom  but  a  little  spark  of  vanity  is  disooveped ! 
and  yet  what  a  poor  nnserable  careature  is  the  man  w4io  hes 
no  vanity  at  all.  I  will  now  tell  you  What  has  led  me  to 
make  all  these  reflections.  The  day  before  yesterday  irt 
were  joined  by  a  youx^  fellow,  who  was  most  disi^reeaUe  t* 
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me  and  io  FaidatmL  Hit  weak  poiato  were  ao  prominent, 
UscaptbessaoBaaMulMi,  and  kis  care  for  his  ooiwiml  appear- 
nee  aa  eMoM,  thai  ve  looked  down  i^n  Kim  as  nr  in- 
ftrior  to  onreelTraa*  jet  e^erywkeve  he  wm  better  received 
thaa  we  ware.  Amaiig  «dier  of  hia  IbUiea,  he  wore  a  waiat- 
coat  of  red  satin,  which  Tonnd  the  neck  was  so  cut  as  to  look 
like  the  ribbon  of  some  order  or  other.  We  could  not 
Ksstrain  oor  jokes  at  this  piece  of  absurdity,  but  he  let  tkem 
afl  pass,  for  he  drew  a  good  profit  from  it,  and  perhaps 
8e(9^t]y  lau^ied  at  vs.  For  hast  wad  hoahiaa,  eoachman, 
waiter  and  ^uBn3)ennaid,  and  indeed  not  a  fsm  of  ear  fdlow- 
tnnreQesB,  weee  taicen  in  by  thaa  seaning  oouynent,  and 
sbflwed  him  greater  peyianaas  tiMm  owaehna.  Not  onfy  was 
be  always  £nt  waited  n^n,  b«t,  to  oor  great  hwianialiun,  we 
saw  that  ail  the  pvetbr  girk  in  Ibe  inna  bestowed  aU  their 
Btden  Ranees  upon  him;  and  them,  when  it  oaaae  to  the 
nHskomng,  whidi  his  emineaee  and  dietjnctioa  had  wihanoed, 
we  had  to  pay  ear  Ml  ahavas.  Who,  ti^n,  waa  the  fool  in 
game?— -not  he,  atsiffecfiy. 


There  is  somrlhiwg  J[N^ottj  and  insixnctiYe  about  the 
symbols  and  maxims  which  one  here  sees  on  all  the  stoves. 
Here  you  have  the  drawing  of  one  of  these  symbols  which 
particularly  caught  my  fimcy.  A  hone  tethered  by  his  hind 
root  to  a  stake  is  graaing  veund  it  aa  frr  aa  hia  tether  will 
permit;  beneath  is  written,  '^  Allow  me  to  take  my  allotted 
portion  of  food/'  Tins,  too,  wUl  be  the  case  with  me,  when 
I  come  faoutt,  and,  V3ae  the  horse  in  the  mill,  ^all  haye  to 
^ork  away  tet  your  fieaoure,  and  in  return,  like  the  horse 
^  OQ  the  store,  shaA  reeeire  a  nicely-measared  daie  for 
^y  support.  Yes,  I  am  coning  back,  mid  what  awaits  me 
was  ceitainly  weH  worth  aU  the  troul^  of  <JimW«>g  ^q)  theee 
mountain  heights,  of  wandering  throvgh  these  valleys,  and 
Boeing  this  blue  sky— ^  ^seovering  that  -diere  is  a  nature 
^ch  exists  by  an  eternal  voioelssa  neeeaaity,  whidi  has  no 
^aiits,  no  feeiingB,  and  is  ^vine,  whilat  we,  whether  in  the 
^mttiy  or  in  the  towns,  ha^e  alike  to  tofl  hard  io  gain  a 
''"serable  saftwfetenee,  and  at  the  seme  tiaae  atrug^e  to  auhjeot 
^Terythii^  to  our  lawless  caprice,  and  call  it  libecty ! 
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Aye,  I  liaye  ascended  the  jFIitco— tlie  summit  of  8. 
Gotthard.  Hiese  sublime,  incomparable  scenes  of  nature,  ynH 
ever  stand  before  my  eye.  Aye,  I  haye  read  the  'EUaam 
history,  in  order  to  gain  from  me  comparison  a  distinct  aiMt 
vivid  feeling  what  a  thoroughly  miserable  being  I  am. 


Never  has  it  been  so  clear  to  me  as  during  these  last  fi^w 
days,  that  I  too  could  be  happy  on  moderate  means— -could 
be  quite  as  happy  as  any  one  else,  if  only  I  knew  a  trade— 
an  exciting  one,  indeed,  but  yet  one  wnich  had  no  conse- 
quences for  the  morrow,  which  required  nothing  but  industry 
and  attention  at  the  time,  without  calling  for  either  foresi^t 
or  retrospection.  Every  mechanic  seems  to  me  the  happiest 
of  mortals :  all  that  he  haa  to  do  is  already  settled  for  nim» 
what  he  can  do  is  fixed  and  known.  He  has  not  to  rack  his 
brains  over  the  task  that  is  set  him ;  he  works  away  without 
thinking,  witliout  exertion  or  haste,  but  still  with  diligenoe 
and  pleasure  in  his  work,  like  a  bird  building  its  nest,  or  a 
bee  constructing  its  cells.  He  is  but  a  degree  above  the 
beasts,  and  yet  he  is  a  perfect  man.  How  do  I  envy  the  potter 
at  his  wheel,  or  the  joiner  behind  his  bench ! 


Tilling  the  soil  is  not  to  my  liking— 'this  first  and  most 
necessary  of  man's  occupations  is  disagreeable  to  me.  In  it 
man  does  but  ape  nature,  who  scatters  her  seeds  everywhere, 
whereas  man  would  choose  that  a  particular  field  should  pro- 
duce none  but  one  particular  fruit.  But  things  do  not  go  on 
exactly  so— *the  weeds  spring  up  luxuriantly — the  cold  and 
wet  injures  the  crop,  or  the  hail  cuts  it  off  entirely.  The 
poor  husbandman  anxiously  waits  throughout  the  year  to  see 
how  the  cards  will  decide  the  game  with  the  clouds,  and 
determine  whether  he  shall  win  or  lose  his  stakes.  Such  a 
doubtful  ambiguous  condition  may  be  right  suitable  to  man,  $q 
his  present  ignorance,  while  he  knows  not  whence  he  came, 
nor  whither  he  is  going.  It  may  then  be  tolerable  to  man  to 
resign  all  his  labours  to  chance ;  and  thus  the  parson,  at  any 
rate,  has  an  opportunity,  when  things  look  thoroughly  bad,  to 
remind  him  of  Providence,  and  to  connect  the  sins  of  his 
flock  with  the  incidents  of  nature. 
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80  then  I  haye  nothing  to  joke  Ferdinand  about!  I  too 
l&ve  met  with  a  pleasant  adyonture.  Adyenture!  why  do  I 
<tt^  the  silly  word?  There  is  nothing  of  adyenture  in  a  gentle 
iktrftction  which  draws  man  to  man.  Our  social  life,  our  fidse 
i^ktioDs,  those  are  adyentures,  these  are  monstrosities  and 
yet  they  eome  before  us  as  well-known  and  as  nearly  akin 
to  OS,  as  Uncle  and  Aimt 

We  had  been  introduced  to  Herr  Tiidou,  and  we  foimd  our- 
fStves  very  happy  among  this  fiunily — rich,  open-hearted, 
Ipod-natured,  liyely  people,  who  in  the  society  of  their 
3iildren;  in  comfort  and  without  care,  enjoy  the  good  which 
each  day  brings  with  it— their  property  and  their  glorious 
Neighbourhood.  We  youne  folks  were  not  required,  as  is  too 
ofl^en  the  case,  in  so  many  romud  households,  to  sacrifice  our- 
selves at  the  card-table,  m  order  to  humour  the  old.  On  the 
^titrary,  the  old  people,  father,  mother,  and  aunts,  gathered 
refund  us,  when  for  our  own  amusement,  we  got  up  some  little 
|ames,  in  which  chance,  and  thought,  and  wit,  bad  their  coun- 
teracting influence.  Eleonora—- for  I  must  now  at  last  men- 
tioh  her  name— the  second  daughter— her  image  will  for  ey«* 
oe  present  to  my  mind — a  sHm  slight-firame,  delicately  du- 
elled features,  a  bright  eye— a  palish  complexion,  wmch  in 
youn^  girls  of  her  age  is  rather  pleasing  tnan  disagreeable, 
as  bemg  a  sign  of  no  yery  incurable  a  mfdady— on  the  whole, 
i^  appearance  was  extremely  agreeable.  She  seemed  cheer- 
H  and  lively  and  every  one  felt  at  his  ease  with  her.  Soon— 
indeed  I  may.  venture  to  say  at  once, — at  once,  on  the  very  first 
eyening  she  made  me  her  companion ;  she  sat  by  my  side,  and 
if.  the  game  separated  us  a  moment,  she  soon  contrived  to 
^  her  old  place  again.  I  was  gay  and  cheerful — ^my 
jwimey,  the  b^utiful  weather,  the  country— all  had  contri- 
buted to  produce  in  me  an  immoderate  cheerfulness — aye,  I 
Toight  almost  venture  to  say,  a  state  of  excitement.  I  derived 
4tfrom  everything  and  imparted  it  to  eveiything;  even  Fer- 
^iiMmd  seemed  to  forget  his  feir  one.  We  had  almost  ex- 
iausted  ourselves  in  varying  our  amusements  when  we  at  last 
thou^t  of  the  "Game  of  Matrimony."  The  names  of  the 
wdies  and  of  the  gentlemen  were  thrown  separately  into  two 
hatg,  and  then  the  pairs  were  drawn  out  one  by  one.  On  each 
sfjouple^  as  determined  by  the  lot,  one  of  the  company  whose 
**"^  it  might  happen  to  be,  had  to  write  a  little  poem.  Eyery 
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eae  of  the  pdttf,  lkth«t>,  medn^r,  nnd  atmto,  wem  o^lig«d  to  put 

their  nameft  in  the  hats ;   we  eMt  i&  hesfdes  the  aames  of 

<yar  acquaintanees,  atid  to  enla^  the  ttumber  of  candidates  for 

matrimony,  ite  tlo-ew  in  thoee  of  all  the  ireM-kftown  ohaiftC- 

ters  of  the  literary  and  of  i3tte  jx^itieal  woiid.     We  com^ 

menced  playing,  tcad  the  ^ttst  pairs  tfaMt  irei«  ^tiwn  tvIbk 

highly  distinguished  personages.     It  iras  not  every  one,  how- 

ever,  who  was  ready  »t  once  with  his  verses.     Ske,  Fetdinaiid 

and  myself,  and  one  of  the  aunts  who  wrote  very  ptetfy 

verses  in  French— we  soon  divided  among  ocorselveK  the  office 

of  secretary.    Ttte  conceits  we««  mostly  good  and  the  v^!«es 

tolerable.    Her*s  especially,  had  a  toirtih  of  nature  about  them 

*which  distingtddhed  ^emfrom  all  o'^rs;  without  being  reafiy 

clever  they  had  a  ha|^y  ttdn ;  Aey  w»e  playM  without  b^i^ 

bitter,  and  Shewed  good  will  towai*ds  every  one.    The  fotfett- 

lauded  heartily,  and  his  ftu^e  was  lit  xip  widi  j^  wheii  hii 

daughter's  verses  were  declared  to  be  the  best  tL&mt  tomb. 

Our  unqualified  approbation  highly  delighted  hitii,^^>ve  pndmi 

as  men  praise  une^qieeted  merit^^-^fM  we  pridse  im  aut^  who 

has  bribed  us.    At  tecErt  out  tsmb  my  iot^  and  diMiftce  had 

taken  honourable  care  of  me.  It  ^^ns  no  less  a  pefsoiiage  thsti& 

ihe  Empress  of  all  tiie  Hnssias,  who  was  ^-awti  to  be  tty 

partner  for  Hfe.    Ilie  company  laughed  heathy  at  tlise  iimIk^, 

and  Eleonora  maintained  "^itft  ^e  idiole  odtupaay  mtmt  ixj 

ttiehr  best  to  do  honoctr  to  so  eminent  ft  comaii.    All  hegift 

to  try :  a  few  pens  w«^e  bitten  to  |»ece6 ;  idve  mm  ready  itt^ 

but  wished  to  read  last;  the  moth^  £md  ike  amit  o^d  naikb 

iiothingof  the  subject,  and  «d1^MKig^  the  ikiher-iimgfs^i^rmMsr- 

of-fact,  Ferdinand  somewhat  huteotous,  tmd  tie  ftutits  raib^ 

Reserved,  8ti&,  through  all  you  oould  {»ee  iHei^hip  and  g&oi- 

will.     At  last  ft  came  to  her  turn ;  «he  i&«w  ft  #^p  teialii, 

her  ease  and  cheerfolness  l6ft  Iter;  i^e  did  not  read  Imt  t»&clr 

lisped  it  out — and  kid  it  before  me  to  read  it  to  the  t^st    I 

was  astonished,  sunazed.    Thus  does  tiie  bud  of  love  Gpm  in 

beauty  and  modesty!    I   folt  as  if  ft  w^ole  trying  had 

showered  upon  me  all  its  fiowere  at  onoe !    Every  oi*e  iwis 

silent,  Ferdinand  lost  not  his  preswKje  of  mind.     "  Beftutifhl," 

lie  exclaimed,  "very  beautiful!    he  deserves  ^e  poeai  *s 

Ettle  as  an  Empire."     *'  If,  only  we  have  tightly  unden^isod 

it,*'  said  the  Mher;  the  test  requested  I  would  nsad  kt  oace 

more.    Hy  eyes  had  hitherto  been  fised  ^^  tite  predotts 
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W(n^,  Ashiiddsr  ran  tlntMigh  ine  fton head  to  iMt ;  Fe^^ 
▼iu>  flaw  my  per^dbzity,  iMkk  the  paper  up  and  rend  it.     She 
soaroelj  allowed  kim  to  fisisk  befaoe  she  anfw  ont  the  lota  for 
anodier  pair.    The  ph^  was  not  Itept  np  long  after  this  and 
Ti^ceatuueata  were  faraojght  in. 

Shalllarfikail  Inet?  Is  k  ririit  oT  me  to  bide  in sikMe 
anjthingfromMm  to  whom  I  teUaomneh-^aay^-all?  ShiA 
Ikeep  back  inm.  yon  a  gieat  matter,  when  I  yet  weary  yon 
witk  80  many  triAes  whiidi  aasimdly  no  one  woidd  ever  read 
but  yon  who  hnve  tdcen  so  wooderfid  a  Ifldng  for  me?  or  shaH 
I  keep  back  anything  foom  yan  beoaase  it  mi^periiaps  gi¥e 
vouafiilse,not  to  say  an  fllopudonof  aaa?  No— yon  know  me 
bet^  than  I  evm  know  myself.  If  I  shoakl  do  anythkig 
wbkk  yon  do  not  beiie^pe  possible  I  eould  do,  yon  will  aaaend 
it;  if  I  should  do anydnng  deserving  of  censnoe,  you  willnot 
^areme, — ^yon  willlead  me  and  guide  me  whene^rer  my  pecn- 
larities  eutice  me  eff  the  right  road. 

Ky  joy,  mj  rapture  at  works  ef  ait  when  they  are  true, 
when  they  are  immediate  and  epeakiag  expressions  of  Nmtme 
afford  the  greatest  delight  to  every  eoHeetor,  to  every  dilet- 
tttite.    Those  indeed  who  eaU  themseliwe  eonnessaeurs  are 
Bot  always  of  my  opinion;  but  I  eaee  noibing  for  their  oon- 
Qoisseurs^p  when  I  am  hiq^y.  Does  not  living  nature  vividly 
impress  itself  on  my  sense  af  vision?     De  not  its  images 
renaaia  fixed  in  my  brain  ?  De  not  they  then  grow  in  beauty, 
^eligktii^  to  oompare  themselves  in  tnm  mdi  the  images 
<dixt  wlnoh  the  mnd  of^thersJnsalso  embellished  and  bean- 
^ed?    I  eonfoss  to  yon  that  ai^  fondness  for  nature  arises 
fi^om  the  foot  of  my  always  seeing  her  so  beautiful,  so  bvcfy, 
80  brilliant,  «o  ravishing,  thait  the  simiiatiofn  of  the  artist, 
even  his  impesfoot  kaitation  tsanaportB  ine  ahnost  as  nMich,a6 
if  it  were  a  pei^det  type.     Lt  isicaily  suoh  wnrks  of  art,  how- 
e?er,  as  bespeak  genius  and  ibeling  that  haive  any  charms  for 
Joe.    Tkpse  cold  umtatioDS  whidi  esnfine  themselves  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  a  certain  meagre  mannerism,  of  mere  pain»- 
takiDg  diligence,  are  to  me  nt^rly  intolerable.    You  see,  there- 
'lore,  that  my  delight  and  taste  cannot  well  be  riveocd  1^  a 
Work  of  art,  unless  it  imitates  sneh  ebjects  of  nature  «s  are 
well  known  to  me,  so  that  I  am  able  to  test  the  imitationhy 
^y  own  experienoe  of  the  ordinals.     Landscape,  witili  all 
tot  lives  and  moves  therein— flowers  and  fruit-trees,  Gothic 
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churches, — a  portrait  taken  directly  from  Nature,  all  this  I 
can  recognize,  feel,  and  if  you  like,  judge  of.  Hcmest  W 
amused  himself  with  this  trait  of  my  character,  and  in  sudi  a 
way  that  I  could  not  be  offended,  often  made  merry  with  it 
at  my  expense.  He  sees  much  further  in  this  matter,  than  I  do, 
and  I  shall  always  prefer  that  people  should  laugh  at  me  while 
they  instruct,  than  that  they  should  praise  me  without  bene- 
fitting me.  He  had  noticed  what  things  I  was  most  immedi- 
ately pleased  with,  and  after  a  short  acquaintance  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow  that  in  the  objects  that  so  transported  me 
there  might  be  much  that  was  truly  estimable,  and  which 
time  alone  would  enable  me  to  distinguish.  >  - 

But  I  turn  from  this  subject  and  must  now,  however  oir- 
cuitously,  come  to  the  matter  which,  though  reluctantly,  I 
cannot  but  confide  to  you.  I  can  see  you  in  your  room,  in 
your  little  garden,  where,  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  you  wfll 
probably  break  the  seal  and  read  this  letter.  Can  your 
thoughts  follow  me  into  this  free  and  motley  world  ?  Will  the 
circumstances  and  true  state  of  the  case  become  clear  to  your 
imagination?  And  will  you  be  as  indulgent  towards  your 
absent  friend  as  I  have  often  found  you  when  present? 

When  my  adistic  friend  became  better  acquainted  with  me, 
and  judged  me  worthy  of  being  gradually  introduced  to  better 
pieces  of  art,  he  one  oay,  not  without  a  most  mysterious  look, 
took  me  to  a  case,  which,  being  opened,  displayed  a  Danae,  of 
the  size  of  life,  receiviug  in  her  bosom  the  golden  shower.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  splendour  of  the  limbs — ^the  magnificence 
of  the  posture  and  arrangement — ^the  intense  tenderness  and 
the  intellectuality  of  the  sensual  subject ;  and  yet  I  did  but 
stand  before  it  in  silent  contemplation.  It  did  not  excite  in 
me  that  rapture,  that  delight,  that  inexpressible  pleasure. 
My  friend,  who  went  on  descanting  upon  the  merits  of  the  pic- 
ture, "vcas  too  full  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to  notice  my  coldness, 
And  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  this  painting  afforded 
him  of  pointing  out  the  distinctive  excellences  of  ti^e  Italian 
.•School. 

But  the  sight  of  this  picture  has  not  made  me  happy— 4thfti 
.made  me  imcasy.     How !  said  I  to  myself-— in  what  a  strange 
-case  do  we  civilized  men  find  ourselves  with  our  many  conven- 
tional restraints !    A  mossy  rock,  a  waterfall  rivets  my  eye  » 
long  that  I  can  tell  everythmg  about  it— its  heights,  its  cavities, 
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its  lights  and  shades,  its  hues,  its  blending  tints  and  reflections 
— all  is  distinctly  present  to  my  mind ;  and  wheneyer  I  please, 
oooies  yiiridly  before  me,  in  a  most  bappy  imitation,  but  of 
liiat  masterpeice  of  Natmre,  the  human  frame— of  the  order 
and  symmetry  of  the  limbs,  of  all  this  I  have  but  a  very  gene- 
ral Dotifm — ^which  in  &ct  is  no  notion  at  all.  My  imagination 
pnsents  to  me  anything  but  a  yiyid  image  of  this  glorious 
straeture,  and  when  art  presents  an  imitation  of  it,  to  my  ^e 
it  awakens  in  me  no  sensation  and  I  am  unable  to  judge  of  the 
nierits  of  the  picture.  No,  I  will  remain  no  longer  in  this 
state  of  stupidity.  I  will  stamp  on  my  mind  the  shape  of  man, 
as  well  as  tiiat  of  a  cluster  of  grapes  or  of  a  peach-tree. 

I  sought  an  occasion  and  got  Ferdinand  to  take  a  swim  in 
the  lake.  What  a  glorious  shape  has  my  friend;  how  duly 
proportioned  are  all  his  limbs:  what  fulness  of  form;  what 
^ilendour  of  youth!  What  a  gain  to  have  enriched  my  ima- 
ginaticm  with  this  perfect  model  of  manhood!  Now  I  can 
people  the  woods,  the  meadow,  and  the  hills,  with  similar  fine 
fimns!  I  can  see  him  as  Adonis  chasing  the  boar,  or  as  Nar- 
cissus contetaiplating  himself  in  the  mirror  of  the  spring. 

But  alas!  my  imagination  cannot  furnish,  as  yet,  a  Venus, 
who  hdds  him  from  the  chace,  a  V^ius  who  bewails  his 
death,  or  a  beautiful  Echo  casting  one  sad  look  more  on  the- 
cold  corpse  of  the  youth  before  she  yanishes  for  e? er !    I  have . 
therefore  resolyed,  cost  what  it  will,  to  see  a  female  form  in  • 
the  state  that  I  haye  seen  my  friend. 

When,  therefore,  we  reached  Qeneya,  I  made  arrangements 
in  the  character  of  an  artist  to  complete  my  studies  of  the^ 
imde  figure,  and  to-morrow  eyening   my   wish   is  to  be  ^ 
gratified. 


I  cannot  ayoid  going  to-day  with  Ferdinand  to  a  grand 
P&^.  It  will  form  an  excellent  foil  to  the  studies  of  this 
erening.  Well  enough  do  I  know  those  formal  parties  where 
the  old  women  require  you  to  play  at  cards  with  them,  and 
the  young  ones  to  ogle  with  them ;  where  you  nlust  listen  to 
the  learned,  pay  respect  to  the  parson,  and  giye  way  to  the 
iM)hIe,  where  the  niunerous  lights  show  you  scarcely  one  tole- 
^Ide  form,  and  that  one  hidden  and  buried  beneath  some 
harbarous  load  of  frippery.  I  shall  haye  to  speak  French, 
too,— A  foreign  tongue— the  use  of  which  always  makes  a 
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man  icppeat  siHy,  nrhateTBr  he  maj  Ubink  of  iiimself,  skice  ifae 
bei^  he  ean  e3cprees  in  it  is  nothing  bat  oomiiMtt  pkoe,  jhi4 
the  most  obTioosofreainks,  and  that,  too,  only  with  stamawr- 
ing  and  hesitating  lips.  Fcr  what  is  it  that  distrngnifllias  the 
bloddbead  from  the  really  ekyer  man  but  the  peenliar  qnidD- 
neas  and  yrridi^ss  with  whieh  the  latter  diBcems  ^le  nocer 
shades  and  proprieties  of  a&  that  come  b&6xe  him,  and  eas*- 
presses  himielf  thereen  with  fnihty;  whereas  the  fimier, 
(jost  as  we  all  do  with  a  fcreign  kngiiage,)  is  forced  on  e^ei^y 
occasion  to  hare  feoonrse  to  some  ready  found  and  oonrer* 
sational  j^nase  or  other^  lb-day  I  wffi  calmly  pat  up  with 
the  sorry  entertainment,  in  eo^eotstion  of  the  rare  scene  of 
natvre  which  awaits  me  in  the  etening. 

My  adventupe  isoter.  It  has  fully  equalled  my  expeetatixm 
•^:-*BAy,  sarpassed  it ;  and  yet  I  know  not  whetiier  to  ocmgnu 
tulate,  or  to  blame  myseif  on  acooont  of  it. 

Pabt  the  Secoitd. 

MismOiry  Cktobm-  3,  1797. 

From  Basle  yon  wffl  receiye  a  packet  containing  an  accooni 
of  my  traTels  up  to  that  point,  iat  w«  are  now  ccHitiBnii^  in 
good  earnest  our  tcmrs  tinxMigh  Switaeriand.  On  our  route 
to  Biel  we  rode  i^  the  beautifal  valley  of  the  Biraoh,  and  at 
last  reached  the  pass  which  leads  t»  this  piaee. 

Among  the  lid^es  of  the  broad  and  kfty  range  of  moun- 
tains the  litde  stream  ctf  the  Binsch  found  of  old  a  channel  for 
itself.  Neoessity  soon  afiter  may  hare  driven  men  to 
clamber  wearily  and  painfully  through  its  goi^ea.  Ubb 
Komans  in  their  time  enlarged  the  track,  and  now  you  may 
tiuTel  through  it  with  perfect  ease.  The  stream,  danhingo^er 
crags  ai^  rocks,  and  the  road  run  side  by  side,  and  except 
at  a  few  points,  these  make  up  the  whole  fareadUh  of  the  pass 
tHnch  is  hemmed  in  by  rocks,  the  top  «f  whieh  is  easily  readied 
by  the  eye.  Bdiind  them  the  mountain  chain  rose  witii  a 
s^ht  moiination ;  the  summits,  howeva*,  weve  Tailed  hy  a  misL 

Here  Walls  of  rock  rise  preeipitoesly  one  ahoirn  anotiier; 
there  immense  strata  run  obliquely  down  to  the  river  and  the 
road^-bere  again  broad  masses  lie  piled  one  over  anodier, 
whMe  close  braide  stands  a  hneaf  shsvivpiMnted  ocanu     Wide. 
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cMl0  HNi  jrMnuag  ynwrdi,  and  blooks*  of  the  um  of  a 
v«fi,  Uv9  detaAed  tMiMhrea  from  tbe  Mtt  ol  the  ttoaj 
mm,  Sone  tepnente  of  the  rock  hare  rolled  to  the 
botton;  othere  are  «dU  wiepfiided,  and  by  their  positioa 
a]M»  yott,  aaalae  likdy  ail  aiij  »eaMst  le  eai»e  toppling  down. 

"Sow  rowl»»ow  po]0tad,  neur  oTergvcHm*  now  Wre  are 
^  top9  of  these  lo^  among  and  high  ahoTO  which  aome 
aia^  bald  aqmmit  boldly  towera,  while  akvag  the  perpendU 
(Hilar  cUA  and  ainoiig  the  hoUowa  below,  ue  weather  haa 
worn  many  ».  deep  ana  winding  cranny. 

The  paiaage  through  thia  defile  laiaed  in  me  a  grand  bnt 
cdn  enotionu  The  suhlinie  prodnoea  a  beantilul  oalmneaa 
in  the  aoid  whieh  entirely  poaaeaaed  by  it,  feela  aa  great  aa  it 
em  can  &eL  How  ^enoua  ia  anch  a  pure  feeling,  when  it 
vm  to  the  yerj  h^heat,  without  overflowing.  My  eye  and 
09  9oul  were  both  iMe  te  take  in  the  oi^eola  before  me,  and 
m  I  waa  pfa-^daenpiad  by  nothing,  and  had  ne  fdbe  taatea  to 
CQimleraal  their  imp«eMion«  they  had  on  mo  their  ftdl  and 
mtaral  effect  When  we  oompare  auoh  a  feeling  wi^  that 
we  are  aenaible  ef^  whmi  we  kbarionaly  haraaa  ouraelvea  with 
some  trifle,  and  strain  every  nenre  to  gain  aa  much  aa  poaaiUe 
far  it,  ttid  ae  it  were^  to  pafiah  it  out,  atriiring  te  fWnish  joy 


aliment  to  the  nund  from  ito  own  creation ;  we  then 
#Q«tibly  what  a  peer  cspedimit,  after  all,  the  latter  is.  ^ 

Jk  young  man,  wbtom  we  bwre  had  for  onr  companion  from 
Basle,  said  bis  feelings  weee  very  fiur  firom  what  they  were 
on  kis  flrst  viait,  and  gave  all  the  honour  to  nov^ty.  I  how- 
ever WQiild  say,  wban  we  see  anch  objects  aa  these  for  the 
first  time,  the  unacnaatnmaii  soul  haa  to  expand  itself  and 
this  gives  rise  to  a  sort  of  painful  joy-^cm  overflowing  of 
emotion  which  a^tates  the  mind,  and  draws  from  us  the 
laost  delicious  tears.  By  this  operation  the  soid,  without  know- 
ing it,  beeomts  greater  in  itself,  and  is  of  course  not  capable 
<tf  STor  jGoeUng  again  auch  a  aenmtion,  and  man  thinks  in  o(m- 
Mfaenee  that  he  haa  loat  something,  whereas  in  fact  he  has 
gained.  What  he  loses  in  delight  he  gains  in  inward  richea* 
Honly  deaday  had  bidden  me  to  dweU  in  the  midst  of  some 
9^aod  scenery,  tiien  would  I  every  morning  have  imbibed 
^^^mtness  from  its  grandeur,  as  from  a  kmely  valley  I  would 
'O^raet  patienee  and  repose. 

After  reading  the  aad  of  the  gorge  I  aMghted,  and  went 
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back  alone  through  a  part  of  the  valley.  I  thus  calkd  foit^ 
another  profound  feelings— one  by  which  the  attentive  mvai^ 
may  expand  its  joys  to  a  high  degree.  One  guesses  in  1^ 
dark  about  the  origin  and  existence  of  these  singular  fon^ 
It  may  have  happened,  when  and  how  it  may, — ^these  masses 
must,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and  amnity,  have  bee9 
formed  grandly  and  simply  by  aggregation.  Whatever  revo«> 
lutions  may  subsequenuy  have  upheaved,  rent  and  divided 
them,  the  latter  were  only  partial  convulsions,  and  even  the 
idea  of  such  mighty  commotions  gives  one  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
eternal  stability  of  the  masses.  Time,  too,  bound  by  the  ever, 
lasting  law,  has  had  here  greater,  here  less,  effect  upon  ihea^ 

Internally  their  colour  appears  to  be  yellowish.  The  air, 
however,  and  the  weather  has  changed  the  surface  into  a^ 
bluish- grey,  so  that  the  original  colour  is  on^  visible  hicne 
and  there  in  streaks  and  in  the  fresh  cracks.  Ibe  stone  itse^ 
slowly  crumbles  beneath  the  influence  of  the  weather,  becoming, 
roimded  at  the  edges,  as  the  softer  flakes  wear  away.  In  ibis 
manner  have  been  formed  hollows  and  cavities  gracefully; 
shelving  ofl^  which  when  they  have  sharp  slanting  and 
pointed  edges,  present  a  singular  appearance. 

Vegetation  maintains  its  rights  on  every  ledge,  on  eveiy 
flat  surface,  for  in  every  fissure  the  pines  strike  root,  and 
the  mosses  and  plants  spread  themselves  over  the  rocks.  One 
feels  deeply  convinced  that  here  there  is  nothing  accidental; 
that  here  there  is  working  an  eternal  law  which,  however 
slowly,  yet  surely  gov^ns  3ie  universe, — ^that  there  is  nothing 
here  from  the  hand  of  man  but  the  convenient  road,  by  means 
of  which  this  singular  region  is  traversed. 


Geneva^  Octoher  27, 1779. 

The  great  mountain-range  which,  running  from  Basle  to 
Geneva,  divides  Switzerland  from  France,  is,  as  you  are  aware, 
named  the  Jura.  Its  principal  heights  run  by  Lausanne, 
and  reach  as  far  as  Rolle  and  Nyon.  In  the  midst  of  this 
summit  ridge  Nature  has  cut  out^— I  might  almost  say  washed 
out — a  remarkable  valley,  for  on  the  tops  of  aU  these  lime- 
stone rocks  the  operation  of  the  primal  waters  is  mani- 
fest. It  is  called  La  Yallee  de  Joux,  which  means  the 
Valley  of  the  Rock,  since  Joux  in  the  local  dialect  signifies  a 
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Todk,  Befbre  I  proceed  with  the  farther  description  of  our 
j|6to^,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  geo^phical  account  of  its 
libation.  Lengthwise  it  stretches  like  the  mountain  range 
iisblf  almost  directly  from  south  to  north,  and  is  locked  in  on 
tbe  one  side  by  Sept  Moncels,  and  on  the  other  by  Dent  de 
flolion,  which,  after  the  Dole,  is  the  highest  p^  of  the 
JxaL  Its  length,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  neigfa- 
kMiood,  is  nine  short  leagues,  but  according  to  our  rough 
Ironing  as  we  rode  through  it,  six  good  leagues.  Tne 
riunmtainoiis  ridge  which  bounds  it  lengthwise  on  the  north, 
tM:  is  also  visible  from  the  flat  lands,  is  called  the  Black 
l^>ttiitain  (Le  Noir  Mont).  Towards  the  west  the  Risou  rises 
gnduslly,  and  slopes  away  towards  Franche  Ckmit^.  France 
and  Berne  divide  the  valley  pretty  evenly  between  them;  the 
tomer  claiming  the  upper  and  mferior  half,  and  the  latter 
ptMSessing  the  lower  and  better  portion,  which  is  properly 
Med  La  VaUee  du  Lac  de  Joux.  Qtdte  at  the  upper  part 
(fthe  vaUey,  and  at  the  foot  of  Sept  Moncels,  Hes  the  liac  des 
Bmisses,  which  has  no  single  visible  origin,  but  gathers  its 
ws^ters  from  the  numerous  springs  which  here  gu^  out  of  the 
soil,  and  from  the  little  brooks  which  run  into  the  lake  from 
aQ  sides.  Out  of  it  flows  the  Orbe,  which  after  running 
Ihkragh  the  whole  of  the  French,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
Bernese  territory,  forms  lower  down,  and  towards  the 
Bent  de  Vaidion,  the  Lac  de  Joux,  which  &11b  on  one  side  into 
a  smaller  lake,  the  waters  of  which  have  some  subterraneous 
ovtlet.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  varies ;  above,  near  the 
Lae  des  Ronsseslt  is  nearly  half  a  league,  then  it  closes  in  ta 
expand  again  presently,  and  to  readi  its  greatest  breath, 
^ch  is  nearly  a  league  and  a-half .  So  much  to  enable  you 
better  to  understand  what  follows ;  while  you  read  it,  how- 
ever, I  would  beg  you  now  and  then  to  cast  a  glance  upon 
yotir  map,  although,  so  £eu:  as  concerns  this  coimtry,  I  have 
found  them  all  to  be  incorrect. 

October  ^4Jh,  In  company  with  a  captain  and  an  upper 
ntAger  of  the  forests  in  these  parts,  we  rode  first  of  all  up 
Mont,  a  little  scattered  village,  which  much  more  correctly 
might  be  called  a  line  of  husbandmen's  and  vinedressers' 
cottages.  The  weather  was  extremely  clear ;  when  we  turned 
to  look  behind  us,  we  had  a  view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
^  mountains  of  Savoy  and  Yalais,  and  could  just  catch 
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I#wimiinft»  «nd  afaiQ,  tbxmigli  a  ligbl  nusi,  the  ommtry  rooRl 
OeiH»¥a,  Moat  Btoae^  wh*^  tower*  above  all  the  nowateiw 
of  Fauoigm,  stood  tut  mora  and  moro  diatmetiy.  It  waa  a 
brilliant  lunsat,  and  Urn  view  nva  ao  grand,  tet  no  knaaa 
eje  waa  equal  ta  it.  The  moon  into  almost  at  the  lull,  aa  ap^ 
gpot  oontinually  higher.  Thro«i§^  la^ge  piae  foresta  we  eaaMr 
xuied  to  aacaia  the  Jam,  and  saw  the  lake  in  a  mi6t,  and  in  it 
the  reflection  o£  the  noon*  It  heeame  lighter  and  ligMflib 
The  road  ii  a  waH^made  oMiaewa^,  thsa^  it  waa  kid  down 
merely  £:»r  the  saJke  of  fcdlitating  the  traaraatt  of  the  tinker 
to  the  phiini  Wow.  We  bad  heen  aaftenAag  for  Ml  ti^no 
kagaeabelbiietba  road  began  gently  to  deeeeiMl  Wotfaoni^ 
we  iaw  below  ns  a  Teat  lake»  for  a  thick  miat  filled  l^e  whata 
Talley  which  wo  OTvrlodied.  Pree^il^  we  came  nearv^  to 
the  mist,  and  obaarved  a  adttte  bow  whitfi  the  moon  ft)rmed  in 
it,  and  were  soon  entirely  eavekmed  m  the  fog.  The  eeav 
pany  of  the  captain  jnrocured  ns  lodgings  in  a  honaa  wtost 
strangers  were  not  naaally  entertsnied.  In  its  intarsal  ar^ 
ximg^nent  itdl^Tered  in  nothing  &om  vsual  batidiaga  af  tim 
same  kind,  exeept  that  the  great  room  ia  the  eea*re  waa  at 
dmee  the  kitdben,  the  ant^^aroom,  and  general  gaiJwring-pbaa 
of  the  family,  and  from  it  yeu  entered  at  oaoe  into  tie 
sleeping-rooms,  whieh  were  eiitber  on  the  same  ieor  withifc,  or 
had  to  be  approa^ed  by  steps*  On  theone  side  wee  iAm  fifO« 
whieh  was  bunuag  on  Ijbe  ground  on  same  sUma  slabs,  white 
4<jbdmney,  built  dunddy  and  neatly  of  planks,  received  aad 
oarried  c^  the  smok^.  In  the  comer  wens  d^  doors  of  ik» 
Q9en ;  all  the  rest  of  the  floor  was  of  wood«  with  the  exoep* 
tien  of  a  small  piece  near  the  window  around  the  sink,  whieh 
was  paved.  Moreover,  all  aroimd,  s«d  over  head  on  the 
beams  a  multitude  of  domestie  artic^s  and  utensik  wans 
arranged  in  beautiful  oider,  and  aU  kept  nice  and  ekan« 

October  24^,-^Thi6  mmnng  the  weather  was  cold  bntdssr, 
the  meadows  covered  with  hoar  flnost,  end  here  and  thest 
light  clouds  were  floating  m  the  air*  We  could  pretty  naerly 
i^urvey  tiie  whole  of  ^  low^  valtey^  our  houae  hUngsitaiatai 
at  the  foot  of  the  esotem  side  of  Noir  Monl^  About  eigbl  w» 
set  ofl;  and  in  order  to  eiw^y  the  sun  fldly^  ppocAodod  on  th» 
western  side.  The  part  of  the  valley  wo  now  txaversed  was 
divided  into  meadows,  which,  towaards  the  hk»  were  latNr 
swampsf^    Tbe  inhi^tajalu  eithor  dwdl  in.detMkod  hafom 
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bnk  hy  Hie  side  of  their  fimni,  or  dae  h»re  gstkered  cIomt 
tigptiier  u  little  viBagM,  which  bear  ample  names  derived 
fmn  their  aevetal  nftea.  'Out  fint  of  thoae  that  we  paaaedl 
tJbMf^  was  QiHed  '' La  Seotner."  We  taw  at  a  cBatanee  the 
Dart  4e  VamBea  peepuig  oat  omr  &  miat  whieh  rested  oa 
Ihekhe.  TheTaBeygiewhraader,htttour  road  now  kybehiad 
aii4ge  ef  ladcwhidiikMioiit  ovr  wwef  thehke,  and  then 
Anm^aMtfaerTiHi^eidM^Lelien."  The  BMt  afoee,  and 
fell  iff  highly  variegated  hj  the  ssai«  C3ose  hereto  is  a  small 
hUt  wh^  ayparent^  has  neith^  inlet  ner  outlet  of  its 
ymknn.  The  weather  leased  np  eompletdy  as  we  oame 
to  die  foot  of  Dent  do  Vaidioa«  and  reaped  the  northent 
QKteemitf  ef  the  gaeat  lake,  which*  as  it  toms  westward^ 
mpdits  itself  ista  a  amalkr  hf  a  dam  hcnealh  ihtt  hridca. 
The  Tiikge  jvst  ahove  »  oaUed  "  Le  Pont."  The  wtaatuait 
oCths  mailer  lake  is  what  ysu  maj  easfly  oaaotrre^  as  being' 
iaapeenliarHttlefidley  whieh  maj  be  called  pret^  Attk» 
i^Mtcm  exlsenttty  tl^ne  isa singnkr  mill,  bnilt  inanmne  of 
Ae  lock  which  tihe  ovaller  lake  vaed  fonotfij  to  fill.  At 
ftOMat  it  is  dsnnaed  ooi  of  the  miE  whieh  is  cseeted  in  the 
heSffw  below.  The  water  is  oenveyed  by  sfaiiees  to  the  wheel* 
Iwtt  which  it  Irils  inhs  rr anaiffi  of  tiie  rock,  and  being  sneked 
ia  by  Iheas*  dees  net  show  itsdf  again  till  it  reaches  Yalorbew 
^da^  is  a  fall  kagne  o£  where  it  again  bean  the  name  of 
^Orbe.  These  outlets  (tfntfQiMisi>t)iietittire  to  be  kept  cleax^ 
<>therwi8e  the  wader  would  rise  and  again  fill  the  ra^ne,  and 
overflow  the  mill  m  it  has  dkm  done  alreac^.  We  saw  the 
pec^e  haed  sit  woslc  removing  the  wem  pieces  of  the  lime-^ 
9^one«nd  Be|dacing  th^n  by  ouers. 

We  Dode  back  agiain  oTer  the  bridge  towards  ^  Le  Pont,'* 
^  took  a  g«iide  for  the  Beat  dn  Voalion.  In  aseending  it 
^now  had  the  great  Lake  divecdy  behind  m  To  the  east 
i%  honadaiy  is  the  Noir  Mont,  bdund  whsdi  Hm  baU  peak  of 
^Bofe  rises  nn;  to  the  west  it  is  shut  in  by  the  mountain 
iidge,wkMb  en  Reside  of  the  l^ie  is  perfectly  bare.  Thesim 
^  bet:  it  was  between  eleven  and  tweiiw  o'doek.  By 
^^gceee  we  gained  a  sif^t  of  the  whole  valley,  and  were  abto 
Wdiscem  in  the  distimce  the  '^  Lac  des  BoiMset,"  and  then 
^^iBMm^  to  onr  feet  the  district  we  had  just  ridden  through 
^  the  road  whieh  remained  for  our  retnnu  During  tihe 
^^^^  my  guide  dioooufced  of  the  whfole  mnge  «f  the  oountry^ 
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and  Hhe  lordsliips  wliich,  he  said,  it  was  possible  to  distingmsti 
from  the  peak.     In  the  midst  of  such  talk  we  reached  the 
summit.     But  a  yery  different  spectacle  was  prepared  for  us. 
Under  a  bright  and  clear  sky  nothing  was  visible  but  the  high 
mountain  chain,  all  the  lower  r^ons  were  coyered  with  a  wlute 
sea  of  cloudy  mist,  which  stretched  from  Geneya  northwards, 
along  the  horizon  and  glittered  brilliantly  in  the  sunshine. 
Out  of  it,  rose  to  the  ^ust,  the  whole  line  of  snow  and  ice- 
capt  mountains  acknowledging  no  distinction  of  names   of 
eiUier  the  Princes  or  Peoples,  who  Bmcied  they  were  owners  of 
them,  and  owning  subjection  only  to  one  Lord,  and  to  the  glance 
of  the  Sun  which  was  tinging  them  with  a  beautifrd  red.    Mont 
Blanc,  right  opposite  to  us,  iseemed  the  highest,  next  to  it  were 
the  ice-crowneci  summits  of  Valais  and  Oberhmd,  and  lastly, 
came  the  lower  mountains  of  the  Canton  of  Berne.    Towards 
the  west,  the  sea  of  mist  which  was  imconfined  to  one  spot; 
on  the  left,  in  the  remotest  distance,  appeared  the  mountains 
of  Solothum;  somewhat  nearer  those  of  Neufchatel,  and  right 
before  us  some  of  the  lower  heights  of  the  Jura.    Just  below, 
lay  some  of  the  masses  of  the  Vaulion,  to  which  belongs  the 
Dent,  (tooth)  which  takes  from  it  its  name.    To  the  west, 
Franche-Comt^,  with  its  flat,  outstretched  and  wood-covered 
hills,  shut  in  the  whole  horizon;  in  the  distance,  towards  the 
north-west,  one  sinele  mass  stood  out  distinct  frt)m  all  the  rest. 
Straight  before  us,  however,  was  a  beautifrd  object.    This  was 
the  peak  which  gives  this  summit  the  name  of  a  tooth.     It  de- 
scends precipitously,  or  rather  with  a  slight  curve,  inwards,  and 
in  the  bottom  it  is  succeeded  by  a  small  valley  of  pine-trees,  with 
beautifrd  grassy  patches  here  and  there,  while  right  beyond  it 
lies  the  vafiey  of  the  Orbe  (Val-orbe),  where  you  see  this  stream 
coming  out  of  the  rock,  and  can  trace,  in  thought,  its  rbute 
backwards  to  the  smaller  lake.    The  little  town  of  Yalorbe, 
also  lies  in  this  valley.    Most  reluctantly  we  qidtted  the  spot. 
A  delay  of  a  few  hours  longer,  (for  the  mist  generally  disperses 
in  about  that  time),  woula  have  enabled  us  to  distmguish  the 
low  lands  with  the  lake — but  in  order  that  our  enjoyment  should 
be  perfect,  we  must  always  have  something  bdiiind  still  to  be 
wished.     As  we  descended  we  had  the  whole  valley  lying 
perfectly  distinct  before  us.    At  Le  Pont  we  again  mounted 
our  horses,  and  rode  to  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  passed 
through  TAbbaye  de  Joux,  which  at  present  is  a  yillage,  hoX 
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pnee  was  m  setdeineiit  of  monks,  to  whom  the  whole  yalleT  be- 
loBged.  Towards  four,  we  reached  our  aub^rge  and  found  our 
meal  ready,  of  which  we  were  assured  by  our  hostess  that  at 
twelve  o*dock  it  would  have  been  good  eating,  and  which, 
overdone  as  it  was,  tasted  excellently. 

Let  me  now  add  a  few  particulars  just  as  they  were  told 
me.  As  I  mentioned  just  now,  the  yaUey  belonged  formerly 
to  the  monks,  who  haying  diyided  it  again  to  feudatories*  were 
with  the  rest  ejected  at  the  Reformation.  At  present  it 
belong  to  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  the  mountains  around  are 
the  tmiber-stores  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Most  of  the  timber 
is  private  pro|»erty,  and  is  cut  up  under  supervision,  and  then 
carried  down  mto  the  plains.  The  planks  are  also  made  here 
into  deal  utensils  of  all  kinds,  ana  pails,  tubs,  and  similar 
articles  manufactured. 

The  people  are  civil  and  well  di^osed.    Besides  their  trade 
in  wood,  they  also  breed  cattle,    ^eir  beasts  are  of  a  small 
dze.    The  cmeese  they  make  is  excellent.    They  are  yery 
industrious,  and  a  dod  of  earth  is  with  them  a  great  treasure. 
We  saw  one  man  with  a  horse  and  car,  carefully  collecting  the 
earth  which  had  been  thrown  up  out  of  a  ditch,  and  carrying 
it  to  some  hollow  places  in  the  same  field.    They  lay  the 
^nes  carefully  together,  and  make  Uttle  heaps  of  tiiem. 
Ihere  are  here  many  stone-polishers,  who  work  for  the  Gene- 
Tese  and  other  tradesmen,  and  this  business  furnishes  occu- 
P^on  for  many  women  and  children.    The  houses  are  neat 
but  durable,  the  form  and  internal  arrangements  being  de- 
^nmned  by  the  locality  and  the  wants  of  the  inmates.    Before 
€very  house  there  is  a  running  stream,  and  everywhere  you 
^  signs  of  industry,  activity,  and  wealth.     But  above  all 
l^gs  is  the  highest  praise  duetto  the  excellent  roads,  which, 
^  &s  remote  region,  as  also  in  all  the  other  cantons,  are 
i^pt  tm  by  that  of  Berne.    A  causeway  is  carried  all  round 
|he  valley,  not  unnecessarily  broad,  but  in  excellent  repair,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  can  pursue  their  avocations  without  in- 
convenience, and  with  their  small  horses  and  light  carts  pass 
^Jy  along.    The  air  is  yery  pure  and  salubrious. 

26^A  Oct, — Oyer  our  brealdast  we  deliberated  as  to  the 
JJ^  we  should  take  on  our  return.  As  we  heard  that  the 
^le,  the  hi^est  summit  of  the  Jura,  lay  at  no  great  distance 
^om  the  upper  end  of  the  vaUey,  and  as  the  weather  promised 
to  be  most  glorious,  so  that  we  might  to-day  hope  to  enjoy 
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tSLl  Unci  ohacnee  dtaied  us  vtttevdi^,  we  fiiiaMy  dttsumined  \tD 
take  this  route.  W«  loaded  a  goicte  with  bi«ad  and  <^eoit, 
and  butter  and  wine,  and  by  %  o'clodk  ammted  our  hortai. 
Our  route  now  ky  along  the  uppar  part  of  tbe  valley,  in  the 
shade  of  Noir  Mont.  It  was  eztnmely  «cdd,  and  thcve  bad 
been  a  ^arp  hoar-frost  We  had  still  a  good  league  to  ride 
thxmigh  tbe  part  bekmging  to  Berne,  bdfore  tiie  eausewi^ 
irhich  there  terminaitos  bmnches  off  into  two  parts.  Through 
n  Httle  wood  of  puie  trees  we  entered  the  Finnoh  terriioty. 
UjtJft  the  scene  changed  grea)%.  What  first  excited  ow 
attention  was  the  wr«tehed  roaos.  Hie  4R>il  is  rather  «tomy ; 
everywhere  yon  see  great  heoftB  of  those  which  haT<e  been 
ptdted  c^  the  fields.  Soon  you  eome  to  a  part  which  ig  Twy 
marshy  and  ftiU  of  qrings.  The  woods  all  arMmd  ytm  ate 
in  wretched  condition.  In  all  the  houses  and  petite  yoa  reeog- 
nise,  I  will  not  say  want,  batcertadnly  a  hard  and  aMeag-pe  sub- 
aistence.  They  bdong,  almost  as  wcA,  to  the  «anons  ef  S. 
CSande;  Ihey  are  bound  to  the  aoii  (^^Ma  mMrutiy,  and  ne 
^^ressed  with  iatposts  (mtfets  d  la  mam*mofti  Bt  mu  dfmt  de 
la  «it»^),  of  whidi  we  will  hereafter  have  some  talk  tog«1ber,  as 
also  of  a  late  edict  of  the  hing^.  repm&gthe^iaitde  k  aaite, 
and  inviting  the  ownevsand  oocupietslo  iwdeeDBi  Ihe  BMun-moite 
Jbr  a  certain  compensation.  But  stifl  «v«i  tins  portion  of  the 
valley  is  wedl  cuh^ated.  The  people  kvethek  country  deaity, 
though  they  lead  a  hand  life,  bciagdiiv«n>aoeasioaally  to  st^id 
Jihe  wood  from  the  Bei»ese,  aad  »ell  it  again  in  the  lowlands. 
The  first  division  is  called  the  Bois  d'^Ajnant ;  after  passing 
Ihxough  k,  we  coitered  the  parish  of  Les  Ronssea,  where  <we<s«w 
ft>efore  us  the  little  Lake  des  Eousses  and  Les  Sept  Moacels,-* 
«eyen  smalt  hills  of  c^fferent  shapes,  bat  all  centteorted  together, 
w^ch  form  the  MWthem  iimj^  of  the  valey.  We  soon  caiae 
tqffoa  the  new  road  wliich  runs  #€nn  the  Pays  de  Yiaicfd  to  P^ris. 
"W^  ke^  to  this  for  a  miie  doT^mwaids,  and  imw  left  ^itirdy 
Ihe  valley.  Ihe  bareanmimtof  the  Ddewasbefirens.  We 
^ghted  from  oar  homes,  and  acnttheii  on  by  th»  road  towafds 
S.  Cergue  whale  we  ascended  the  Dole,  lit  was  near  -noon ; 
tbe  sun  felt  hot,  bat  a  oeol  south  wind  «ame  now  and  then  to 
l«fre^  us.  When  we  kx^ced  round  ^r  a  haltk^-^laee,  we 
had  behind  us  Les  Sept  Moncels,  we  ^oald  st^  'see  a  p»t  of 
Ihe  Lac  des  Eoasses,  and  around  it  the  scattered  houses  of  the 
{Muish.  The  rest  <^  ^b  valley  was  hidden  'from  out  «j«  hy 
the  Noir  Moi^  above  whidh  we  again  saw  «ar  ydsteiiiay's 
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WIT  of  FraMte*  Oonl^  «Dd  iieiMr  M  hand  floii6iwBi^ 
MWttitBa2idtmil«y»of  theJwft.    WeoarefbllyaToided  tekm^ 
•dMnta^  of  a  Ikoe  peep  m  tlw  hill,  whidi  would  hare  gLitai 
«  a  ginipae  of  tiie  oovntry,  fer  the  take  of  wfaidi  hi  realiCy 
our  aaeoBt  was  naiotatei*    I  was  in  tome  anxuty  about  ibe 
niKt;  howtit*r,  &t)fli  Ibe  aapcot  of  the  flky  above,  I  diiew  a 
iMRtttibie  ouMB.    At  laat  we  alood  on  iSttt  higfaetft  auninnt, 
and  aaw  with  the  'gtet^mt  deMght  that  to-day  we  were  in- 
dulged with  all  that  yesterday  had  been  denied  ua.    The  whole 
9[  me  I^aya  4e  Vans  and  da  Oex  ky  Hke  a  plan  before  us: 
at  the  diAvent  holdlaga  diirided  off  with  green  hedges  Ifte 
Iha  beds  of  a  pai^arve.    We  were  so  high  that  tl:^  rising 
tad  iinkkig  «f  the  landaoape  before  us  was  unnotieeable. 
Vi'lsgi!'!,  liitle  towns,  eevatiT-hoiises,  irine-oorered  hffls,  and 
kighcr  np  atill,  wfaet^  the  forests  and  Alps  beein,  tiie  cow- 
dMis  Mstly  painted  whila>  or  some  other  Hght  colour,  dl 
flittered  in  tbe  sunshine.    The  ttist  had  aar^idy  roBed  off 
Imn  Inake  lieman.    We  aaw  the  neaiest  part  of  the  coast  on 
oar  side,  qtdte  dear ;  of  the  so*^eaUed  flmaller  lake,  where  the 
Inger  kke  oontraotti  ilselC  and  tpom  towards  Genera,  which 
WMi  t^^jht  opposite  to  wb,  we  had  n  complete  Tiew ;  and  on 
ife  otl»r  side  llie  ooaitty  which  ihuts  it  in  was  graduatty 
dMcuig.     Eut  nothing  ooidd  tie  with  ^  tiew  of  t^  moon- 
tMBs  covered  wdlh  snow  and  fi4aieiers.    We  sat  down  before 
anae  rooks  to^sheltm'  us  from  3ie  edd  wind,  willi  the  sunshine 
iifl  apon  «s,  and  highly,  relinhod  our  little  ned.    We  kept 
^nMoDg  the  siist,  whidi  gradnafiy  retired ;  each  one  diseo- 
tttad,  or  ftmded  he  discovered,  some  oWeot  or  odier.    Oneby 
^acfwe  ditftinettfeaw  Lausanne,  sitfroundedwkh  its  houses,  and 
fitdens ;  then  Bevay,  and  the  casde  of  ChiBon ;  tiie  mountains, 
which  shut  out  from  our  view  the  entrance  into  Yalais,  and 
Mended  as  lar  as  the  lake ;  ftam  thence  the  borders  of  Savoy, 
^B^^ian,  Repaille,  and  Tonon,  with  a  sprinlding  of  villages  anl 
tea-houses  bo^e«a  them.     At  last  Geneva  stood  clear  from 
the  mist  but  beyond  and  towards  the  south,  in  the  neighbour- 
Itdad  <tf  MoMte  Credo  and  Monte  V auche,  it  still  hung  immove- 
(Mft.    When  the  eye  tmned  to  the  left  it  caught  sight  of  the 
"^Mc  of  the  lowkrods  from  Lausanne,  as  far  as  Sdo^mm, 
'^^'^eted  with  «  light  halo*     The  neai«r  mountains  and  heights, 
^eyery  1^ that  had  a  white  house  on  it,  could  be  dosely  dis. 
^^aiflhed.    The  guides  pointed  out  a  glimmerii^iiidch  they 
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43aid  was  the  castle  of  Ghauvan,  which  lies  to  the  left  oi^^lA 
Neuberger-See.  We  were  just  able  to  guess  whereabouts  ithij\ 
but  could  not  distinguish  it  through  the  bluish  haze.  Thev^ 
are  no  words  to  express  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  t^s  vieir; 
At  the  moment  every  one  is  scarcely  conscious  of  wfaact?^ 
sees: — one  does  but  recall  the  names  and  sites  of  well-kiiiwn 
cities  and  localities,  to  rejoice  in  a  yague  conjecture  thal^ 
recognizes  them  in  certain  white  spots  which  strike  hi^/'^f^ 
in  the  prospect  before  him.  *     ;  ^' 

And  then  the  line  of  glittering  glaciers  was  oontimuJly^dftf^iP' 
ing  the  eye  back  again  to  the  moimtains.  The  sun  Brnd^'^s 
way  towards  the  west,  and  lighted  up  their  great  flat  snxllMei^ 
which  were  turned  towards  us.  How  beautifully  b^re  them 
rose  from  above  the  snow  the  variegated  rows  of  blcu^k  rootor*' 
teeth, — towers, — ^walls !  Wild,  vast,  inacoessil^  vest^^ldles^ 
and  seeming  to  stand  there  in  the  free  air  in  the  first  pui^ 
and  freshness  of  their  manifold  variety!  Man  gives  ^ilit 
once  all  pretensions  to  the  infinite,  while,  he  bere  feels  4liafc 
neither  with  thought  nor  vision  is  he  equal  to  the  finite  t   *>^''  »• 

Before  us  we  saw  a  fruitful  and  popidous  plain.  ^Tha  ^^p^ 
on  which  we  were  standing  was  a  high,  bare  moontain  rede, 
which,  however,  produces  a  sort  of  grass  as  food  for  the  eattlis, 
which  are  here  a  great  source  of  gain.  This  the  ^mceited 
lord  of  creation  may  yet  make  his  own: — ^but  those  rooks  be- 
fore his  eyes  are  like  a  train  of  holy  virgins  which  tliespirk  t)f 
heaven  reserves  for  itself  alone  in  these  inacoessiUe  regi<»i8. 
We  tarried  awhile,  tempting  each  other  in  turn  to  try  and 
discover  cities,  mountains,  and  regions,  now  with  the  niike4 
eye,  now  with  the  telescope,  and  did  not  begin  to  descend  till 
the  setting  sim  gave  permission  to  the  mist,-*-4i]fl  own  part- 
ing breath, — ^to  spread  itself  over  the  lake. 

With  sunset  we  reached  the  ruins  of  the  fort  of  S.  Cergue. 
Even  when  we  got  down  in  the  valley,  our  eyes  were  still 
jrivetted  on  the  mountain  glaciers.  The  furriest  of  these, 
lying  on  our  left  in  Oberland,  seemed  almost  to  be  meliiiig 
into  a  light  fiery  vapour ;  those  still  nearer  stood  witkth^ 
fiides  towards  us,  stiU  glowing  and  red  *  but  by  degrees  liey 
became  white,  green,  and  grayish.  There  was  -something 
melancholy  in  the  sight.  Like  a  powerful  body  o^er  wln^ 
death  is  gradually  passmg  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart, 
«o  the  whole  range  gradually  paled  away  as  &r  as  Moo^ 
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Bbne,  whose  ampler  bosom  was  still  oovered  all  oyer  with  a 
deep  red  blush,  and  even  appeared  to  us  to  retain  a  reddish 
tint  to  the  yery  last, — just  as  when  one  is  watching  the  death 
of  a  dear  friend,  life  stUl  seems  to  linger,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
detttmine  the  yery  moment  when  the  pulse  ceases  to  beat. 

This  time  also  we  were  yery  loth  to  depart.  We  found  our 
horses  in  S.  Cergue ;  and  that  nothinff  might  be  wanting  to  our 
ei^yment,  the  moon  rose  and  lighted  us  to  Nyon.  MQiile  on 
the  way,  our  strained  and  excited  feelings  were  gradually 
calmed,  and  assumed  their  wonted  tone,  so  that  we  were  able 
vith  keen  gratification  to  enjoy,  from  our  inn  window,  the 
I  glonous  moonlight  which  was  spread  oyer  the  lake. 

At  different  spots  of  our  trayels  so  much  was  said  of  the 
^  remarkable  character  of  the  fflaciers  of  Sayoy,  and  when  we 
I  xeacjied  Oeneya  we  were  told  it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
I  the  &8hion  to  yisit  them,  that  the  Count*  was  seized  with  a 
i  8trsnge  desire  to  bend  our  course  in  that  direction,  and  from 
Cbneya  to  cross  Cluse  and  Salenche,  and  enter  the  yalley  of 
CSiamoimi,  and  after  contemplating  its  wonderM  objects, 
to  go  on  by  Valorsine  and  ^l^nt  mto  Valais.  This  route, 
howeyer,  which  was  the  <me  usually  pursued  by  trayeUers,  was 
thought  dangerous  in  this  season  of  the  year.  A  yisit  was 
therefore  paid  to  M.  de  Saussure  at  nis  country-house, 
and  his  adyice  requested.  He  assured  us  that  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  take  that  route ;  there  was  no  snow  as  yet  on  the 
middle-sized  mountains,  and  if  on  our  road  we  were  attentiye 
to  the  signs  of  the  weather  and  the  adyice  of  the  country- 
people,  wno  were  seldom  wrong  in  their  judgment,  we  might 
enter  upon  this  journey  with  perfect  safety.  Here  is  the  copy 
of  the  journal  of  a  day^s  hard  trayelling. 


Cluse^  in  Savoy ^  Nov,  3,  1779. 
To-day  on  departing  from  Geneya  our  party  diyided.  The 
Count  with  me  and  a  huntsman  took  tiie  route  to  Sayoy. 
Friend  W.  with  the  horses  proceeded  through  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  for  Valais.  In  a  light  four-wheeled  cabriolet  we  pro- 
ceeded first  of  all  to  yisit  Hiiber  at  his  country-seat, — a  man 
out  of  whom,  mind,  imagination  and  imitative  tact,  ooxes  at 

*  The  Duke  Charles  Angostus  of  Weimar^  who  travelled  under  the 
tide  of  Count  of  •     •     .    • 

Vol.  it.  o 
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every  pore,— one  of  the  very  few  thoroagh  men  "we  have  met 
witii.  He  saw  us  well  mi  oiur  way,  and  then  we  set  off  witii 
the  lofty  snow-capped  mountains,  which  we  wished  to  reach, 
before  our  eyes.  jFVom  the  Lalce  of  Geneva  the  mountain- 
chains  verge  towards  each  other  to  Uie  point  where  Bonneville 
lies,  half  way  between  the  Mole,  a  considerable  mountain,  and 
the  Arve.  There  we  took  our  dinner.  Behind  the  town  the 
valley  doses  right  in.  Altliough  not  very  broad,  it  has  tfce 
Arve  flowing  gently  l3irough  it,  and  is  on  the  southern  side  weH 
cultivated,  and  everywhere  the  soil  is  put  to  some  profit.  Prom 
the earlymomingrhadbeea  in  f  Jof  ite  raini^sometime 
at  least  before  nigh^t,  but  the  clouds  gradually  quitted  ihe  moun- 
tains, and  dispersed  into  ileeees,-^-a  sign  whidi  has  more  than 
once  in  our  experience  proved  a  favouraMe  omen.  The  air 
was  as  warm  as  it  usually  is  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
aad  the  coimtry  we  travelled  throi^h  beautiful.  Many  of  tlie 
trees  being  stUl  green ;  most  of  th€^  had  assimied  a  browrusii- 
yellow  tint,  but  only  a  few  were  quite  hsare.  The  crops  were 
ridi  and  verdant;  the  mountains  caught  from  the  red  sunset 
a  rosy  hue,  blended  with  violet ;  and  all  these  rich  tints 
w&re  combined  with^nund,  beautiftil,  and  agreeable  forms 
of  the  landscape.  We  talked  over  much  mat  was  good. 
Towards  5  we  came  towards  Cluse,  where  the  vaHey  closes,  and 
has  only  one  outlet,  through  which  the  Arve  issues  from  the 
mountains,  and  by  which  also  we  propose  to  enter  them 
te-morrow.  We  ascended  a  Irfty  eminence,,  and  saw  be- 
neal^  us  iAie  city,  partly  built  on  the  slightly  inclined  side  of 
ti  rock,  but  partly  on  the  flat  portion  of  the  valley.  Our  eyes 
ranged  with  pleasure  over  the  valley,  and  sitting  on  the 
granite  rocks  we  awaited  the  coming  of  night  in  calm  and 
varied  discourse.  Towards  seven,-  as  we  descended,  it  was 
not  at  all  colder  than  it  is  usually  in  summer  about  nine.  At 
a  miserable  inn  (where,  however,  the  people  were  ready  and 
willing,  and  by  iJieir  patois  afforded  us  much  amusement)  we 
are  now  going,  about  ten  o'clock,  to  bed,  intendBng  to  set  out 
6arly  to-morrow,  before  the  morning  shaH  dawn. 

Salenche,  Nov.  4,  1779.     Noon. 
Whilst  a  dinner  is  being  prepared  by  very  willing  hands, 
I  will  attempt  to  set  down  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of 
our  yesterday's  journey,  which  commenced  wkh  l^e  ^ai^ 
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ttormiig.  Witk  break  of  day  we  set  out  on  foot  from  Cloae, 
taking  tiie  road  towards  Bf^tne.  In  the  yalkj  the  air  was 
ikgreeably  fSreeh;  the  moon,  in  bar  last  quarter,  rose  bright 
before  the  sun,  and  ohanned  vs  with  the  sight,  as  being  one 
wiiidi  we  do  not  often  see.  Singie  light  T^ours  rose  upwards 
fiom  all  the  diasms  in  the  tocks.  It  seemed  as  if  the  morning 
air  weie  awakening  the  yonng  ^lirits,  who  took  pleasure  in 
meeting  the  sun  with  expanded  bosoms  and  gilding  them  in 
ioB  rays.  The  npper  heaven  was  perfectly  clear ;  eaeept  whero 
BOW  amd  then  a  single  cloudf  stnsak,  whidi  the  rising  sun  111 
up,  swept  lightly  across  it.  Baime  is  a  anserable  vilLage,  not 
&{rom  the  spot  where  a  rooky  gorge  nms  off  from  the  road* 
We  asked  the  people  to  guide  «s  through  ^e  cave  for  which 
Ite  piace  is  fomons.  At  this  they  kept  loddng  at  one 
anotiier,  till  at  last  one  said  to  a  seoond,  ^Take  you  the 
hdder,  I  will  carry  the  rope^-^eome,  gentknen."  This 
strange  invitation  cbd  not  deter  us  ttamk  foUowing  them. 
Our  line  of  desc^it  passed  fir^  of  aU  among  &Uen  masses  oi 
limestone  rode,  whidi  by  the  oovse  of  time  had  been  piled 
^  step  by  step  m  fixHit  of  ^e  precipitous  wall  of  rook,  and 
yfere  now  overgrown  with  bushes  of  haiel  ■  and  beech.  Over 
these  you  reach  at  last  the  strata  of  the  rock  itself,  which 
yon  have  to  climb  up  slowly  and  painfullv  by  means  of  the 
ladder  and  of  the  steps  cot  into  the  rock,  and  by  help  of 
branches  of  the  nut-trees,  which  hung  over  head,  or  of 
pieees  of  rope  tied  to  them.  After  this  yom  ind  yourself,  to 
your  great  sstisfoction,  in  a  kiaidi^  portal,  which  has  been  worn 
out  of  the  rock  by  the  weath^,  and  overlooks  the  valley  and 
^  vDlage  below.  We  now  pr^xired  for  entering  the  cave; 
%bted  our  cmidleB  and  loadea  a  pistol  which  we  proposed  to 
let  off.  The  eare  is  a  long  gallery,  mostiy  level  aad  on  one 
^nd;  in  parts  broad  eno«^  for  two  men  to  walk  abreast, 
ill  others  (Mdy  passable  by  owe;  now  high  cnottgh  to  walk 
upright,  then  obliging  yoo  to  stoop,  and  sometinftes  even  to 
crawl  on  hands  and  foet.  Nearly  aboot  the  mtddie  a  cleft 
I'^ms  npwsods  assd  forms  a  aoart  of  a  dome.  In  one  oomer  ano^ 
^  goes  downwards.  We  threw  sevend  stones  down  it,  and 
counted  (^owly  fi^om  seventeen  to  nineteen  before  it  reached 
^  bottom,  alta*  touching  the  sides  many  tcnes^  but  always 
^th  a  d^fer^t  echo:  On  the  mMa  a  stahKstife  forms  its 
^ota  devices;  however  it  is  o^yde^infrTeryfow^aces^ 

o2 
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and  forms  for  the  most  part  long  drops,  and  not  those  rich  pad 
rare  shapes  which  are  so  remarkable  in  Baumann's  cave.  We 
penetrated  as  £u:  as  we  could  for  the  water,  and  as  we  came 
out  let  off  our  pistol,  which  shook  the  cave  with  a  strong  but 
dull  echo,  80  tlmt  it  boomed  round  us  like  a  bell.  It  took  .lis 
a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  out  again,  and  on  desceiid-^ 
ing  the  rocks,  we  found  our  carriage  and  drove  onwcpr^ 
At  Staubbachs-Art  we  saw  a  beautiM  waterfall;  neither 
its  height  was  very  great  nor  its  volume  very  large,  and  yet  it 
was  extremely  interesting,  for  the  rocks  formed  around  it, 
as  it  were,  a  circular  niche  in  which  its  waters  feU,  and  &e. 
pieces  of  the  limestone  as  they  were  tumbled  one  over  another 
formed  the  most  rare  and  unusual  groups. 

We  arrived  here  at  mid-day,  not  quite  hungry  enough  to 
relish  our  dinner,  which  consisted  of  warmed  fish,  cow  beef« 
and  very  stale  bread.  From  this  place  there  is  no  road 
leading  to  the  mountains  that  is  passable  for  so  stately  an 
equipage  as  we  have  with  us;  it  therefore  returns  to  Geneva, 
and  I  now  must  take  my  leave  of  you,  in  order  to  pursue  my 
route  a  little  further.  A  mule  with  my  luggage  will  follow 
us  as  we  pick  our  way  on  foot. 


Chamouni^  Nov,  4,  1779, 
Evening  J  about  9  o'clock. 

It  is  only  because  this  letter  will  bring  me  for  awhile  nearer 
to  yourself  that  I  resume  my  pen;  omerwise  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  give  my  mind  a  little  rest. 

We  left  Salendke  behind  us  in  a  lovely  open  valley ;  during 
our  noonday's  rest  the  sky  had  become  overcast  with  white 
fleecy  clouds,  about  which  I  have  here  a  special  remark  to 
make.  We  had  seen  them  on  a  bright  day  rise  equally  fine, 
if  not  stiU  finer,  from  the  glaciers  of  Berne.  Here  too  it 
again  seemed  to  us  as  if  the  sun,  had  first  of  all  attracted  the 
light  mists  which  evaporated  from  the  tops  of  the  glaciers, 
and  then  a  gentle  breeise  had,  as  it  were,  combed  uie  fine 
vapours,  like  a  fleece  of  foam  over  the  atmosphere.  I  never  re- 
member at  home,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  (when  such 
phenomena  do  also  occur  with  us,)  to  have  seen  any  so  trans- 
ient, for  here  it  was  a  ^rfect  web  of  light.  Before  long 
the  ice-covered  mountains  from  which  it  rose  lay  before  ua;  tiie 
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vafroy  began  to  dose  in;  the  Arre  was  gashing  out  of  the 
rock ;  we  now  began  to  ascend  a  mountain,  and  went  up  higher 
QiA  higher,  with  the  snowy  summits  right  before  us.  Moun- 
tains and  old  pine  forests,  either  in  the  hollows  below  or  on 
a  leVel  with  our  track,  came  out  one  by  one  before  the  eye 
as*  inre  proceeded.  On  our  left  were  the  mountain-peaks,  bare 
;md  pointed.  We  felt  that  we  were  approaching  a  mightier 
2fA  more  massiTe  chain  of  mountains.  We  passed  over  a 
^  akd  broad  bed  of  stones  and  gravel,  which  the  water- 
cojirses  tear  down  from  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  in  turn 
flow  among  and  fill  up.  This  brought  us  into  an  agreeable 
vauey,  fiat,  and  shut  in  by  a  circular  ridge  of  rocks,  in  which 
li^  tiiie  little  village  of  Serves.  There  the  road  runs  round 
89me  very  hi^y  vari^ated  rocks,  and  takes  again  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  Arve.  After  crossing  the  latter  you  again 
^86end;  the  masses  become  constantly  more  imposing,  nature 
s^ms  to  have  begun  here  with  a  light  hand,  to  prepare 
%  enormous  creations.  The  darkness  grew  deeper  and 
^per  as  we  approached  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  when  at 
^  we  entered  it,  nothing  but  the  larger  masses  were  dis- 
cernible. The  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  and  we  noticed 
above  the  peaks  of  the  summits  right  before  us,  a  light  which 
ve  could  not  account  for.  dear,  but  without  brilliancy,  like 
1^ milky  way,  but  closer,  something  like  that  of  the  Pleiades; 
jt  rivetted  our  attention  until  at  last,  as  our  positi<m  changed, 
^6  a  pyramid  illuminated  by  a  secret  light  within,  which 
<^Qld  best  be  compared  to  me  gleam  of  a  elow-worm,  it 
towered  high  above  the  peaks  of  all  the  surrounding  mountains, 
^d  at  last  convinced  us  that  it  must  be  the  p^ik  of  Mont 
BWc.  The  beauty  of  this  view  was  extraordinary.  For 
yhile,  together  with  the  stars  which  clustered  round  it,  it 
glimmered,  not  indeed  with  the  same  twinkling  liffht,  but  in 
^broader  and  more  continuous  mass,  it  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
f^er  sphere,  and  one  had  difficulty  in  thought  to  fix  its 
i<K>t8  again  in  the  earth.  Before  it  we  saw  a  Ime  of  snowy 
fiuimnits,  gj^arkling  as  they  rested  on  ^e  ridges  covered  with 
tbe  black  pmes,  while  between  the  dark  forests  vast  glaciers 

If^  down  to  the  valley  below. 

Wy  descriptions  begin  to  be  irregular  and  forced ;  in  fact, 
A^^r  y^^ts  two  persons  here,  one  to  see  and  the  other  to 
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Here  we  are  in  tke  middle  village  of  ike  valley  called  "  Le 
Prieure/*  eomlOTtably  lodged  in  a  house,  which  a  widow 
caused  to  be  built  here  in  honour  of  the  many  strangers  w^ 
visited  the  neighbourhood.  We  are  sitting  dose  to  ili^ 
hearth,  relishing  our  Muscatel  wine  from  the  Yali^  d'Aost, 
fax  better  than  the  knt^i  dishes  which  were  served  up  Ibr 
our  dinner. 


iVJw.  5,  1779.    Evmmg. 

To  take  up  (Hie's  pen  and  write,  almost  requires  as  great 
an  effort  as  to  take  a  swim  in  the  cold  river.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  have  a  great  mind  to  put  you  off,  by  referring  yo«  to 
the  description  of  the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  given  by  that  «itb«- 
siastic  elrmber  Bourritt. 

Invigorated  he^wever  by  a  few  glasees  of  exceflent  wine, 
and  by  ike  ^^lomght  that  these  pages  will  reach  you  mudi 
sooner  than  dthar  the  travellers  or  Bourrttt's  book,  I  wiS  do 
my  best.  The  valley  of  Ohamouni,  in  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent, lies  very  high  among  the  mountains,  and,  £rom  six  to 
seven  leagues  long,  runs  protty  neaoriy  fewa  south  to  noF&. 
The  characteristie  features  which  to  ray  nand  distingmA  it 
jrmn  all  others,  are  its  having  scarcely  any  flat  pop^n,  bat 
tiie  whole  tract,  like  a  trough,  slopes  from  ike  Arve  graduaSjr 
-op  the  Sides  of  the  mbountain.  Mont  Blame  and  1^  Hne  c^ 
a^untains  whieh  runs  off  from  it,  and  the  massei&  of  ioe  whkli 
fill  up  ike  immense  ravines,  make  up  ^  eastern  waM  of  the 
valley,  on  which,  tiuromghouA  its  entire  let^t^  seven  glaciers, 
of  which  one  is  considierably  larger  thim  t^  oth^,  nm 
down  to  the  bottom  of  tiie  vaHey. 

The  guides  whom  we  had  engaged  to  show  us  to  ^  ice-lake 
came  to  their  time.  One  was  a  young  active  peasant,  the 
other  much  older,  who  seemed  to  think  himself  a  very  shrewd 
personage,  who  had  held  intereourse  with  all  learned  f^ 
reigners,  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  iea-moun- 
tains,  and  a  very  clever  fellow.  He  assured  us  ^a*  ht 
eight  and  twenty  years,— so  Icmg  had  he  acted  as  guide  ofw: 
the  mountains, — ^this  was  the  first  time  that  his  services  had 
been  put  in  requisition  so  late  in  the  year — after  All  Saints' 
Day,  and  yet  diat  we  might  even  now  see  every  object  quite 
as  well  as  in  June.     Provided  with  wine  and  food  we  b^antd* 
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uoeod  Mont  An^ert,  frnn  wfaidi  we  were  told  the  view  of 
^  ke-lake  would  be  quite  laTiiliiiig*     Properlj  I  aboold 
eeH  it  tlie  iee-Talley  or  the  ice-ftream ;  fer  looking  at  it  from 
above,  the  huge  masees  of  ice  force  themselyes  oat  oi  a  deep 
TaMej  m  triable  smoothnesB.     Right  behind  it    ends  a 
flharp-poisted  aioviEtaui,  from  both  sides  of  which  waves  of 
ioe  nm  froaen  ialo  the  principal  stream.     Not  the  slightest 
trace  of  snow  was  as  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  nigged  sorfiMes, 
ml  itie  htae  orevioes  gHsteaed  beautifully.     The  weather  bv 
degrees  became  overeast,  and  I  saw  grey  wavy  clouds,  whieh 
lemed  to  ^reaten  snow,  more  than  it  had  ever  yet  done. 
OtL  the    spot  where    we   were  standing  is  a  smtdl  cabin, 
Wtt  of  stones,  looselv  piled  together  as  a  shelter  for  trave- 
lers, whidi  in  jckit  nas  been  named  **  The  Castle  of  Mont 
Anvert."     An  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Blaire,  who  is 
residing  at  Geneva,  has  caused  a  more  spacious  one  to  be  built 
at  a  more  eonvenient  spot,  and  a  little  higher  up,  where, 
Bittmg  by  a  fire-«ide,  you  catch  through  the  window  a  view 
«f  the  whole  Ice- Valley.    The  peaks  of  the  rocks  over  against 
yoo^  as  also  in  the  valley  befew,  are  very  pointed  and  rugged. 
These  jags  are  called  needles,  and  the  AiguiUe  du  Dm  is  a 
reauricaUe  peak  of  this  kind,  rig^t  opposite  to  Mont  Anvert. 
We  now  wished  to  walk  upon  the  Ice  Lake  itself,  and  to  con- 
sider these  immense  masses  dose  at  hand.     Accordingly  we 
eUaahed  down  the  monntain,  and  took  nearly  a  hundred  steps 
zomd  about  on  the  wave-like  crystal  cli£B».     It  is  certainly 
a  singular  sight,  when  standing  on  the  ice  itself^  you  see 
licfore  you  the  masses  jnessing  inwards,  and  divided  by 
strangdy  shaped  defts.     However,  we  did  not  like  standi!^ 
^  ^  slij^ry  surfikee,  for  we  IhrI  neither  come  prepared 
^tii  iee-shoes,  nor  with  nails  in  our  usual  ones ;  on  the  con- 
trary, those  which  we  ordinarily  wore  had  become  smooth 
9od  rounded  with  our  long  walk ;  we,  therefore,  made  our 
wi^  back  to  the  hut,  and  afiter  a  sluHrt  rest  were  ready  for 
returning.     We  descended  the  mountain,  and  came  to  the 
^t  wh^  the  ice-stream,  step  by  step,  forces  its  way  to  the 
"^^j  below,   and  we  entered  the   cavern,   into  which  it 
^p^es  its  water.     It  is  broad,  deep,  uid  of  the  most  beaii- 
^  blue,  and  in  the  cave  the  sup^y  of  water  is  more  inva^ 
y^*^  than  further  on  at  the  month,  since  great  pieces  cf 
^  are  constantiy  melting  and  dissolving  in  it. 
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On  our  road  to  the  Auberge  we  passed  th6  house  wHef^  llm 
were  two  Albinos,— children  between  twelve  and  ^cmrteetai 
with  very  white  complexions,  rough  white  hair,  and  with  red 
and  restless  eyes  like  rabbits,  ll^e  deep  night  which  hangs 
over  the  valley  invites  me  to  retire  early  to  bed,  and  I  am  hardly 
awake  enough  to  tell  you,  that  we  have  seen  a  tame  young  ibex, 
who  stands  out  as  distinctly  among  the  goats  as  the  naftl^ 
son  of  a  noble  prince  from  the  bui^her's  family,  amoi^  whont 
he  is  privately  brought  up  and  educated.  It  does  nbi'stMl 
with  our  discourses,  that  I  should  speak  of  anything  oiii  of 
its  due  order.  Besides,  you  do  not  take  much  d^ght^ 
specimens  of  granite,  quartz,  or  in  larch  and  pine  iiees^ 
yet,  most  of  aU,  you  would  desire  to  see  some  remaricablb 
fruits  of  our  botanising.  I  think  I  am  stupid  with  sleep,*-^ 
I  cannot  write  another  line.  "  ; 


Chamouni,  Nov,  6,  1776.  Earfy.  - 
Content  with  seeing  all  that  the  early  season  allows  us  to 
see,  we  are  ready  to  start  again,  intending  to  penetrate  ad 
&r  as  Yalais  to-day.  A  thick  mist  covers  the  whole  vall^y^ 
and  reaches  half  way  up  the  moimtains,  and  we  must  ^t 
and  see  what  sun  and  wind  will  yet  do  for  us.  Our  gmde 
purposes  that  we  should  take  the  road  over  the  CoUde-Balme, 
a  lofty  eminence,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  valky 
towards  Valais,  from  the  summit  of  which,  if  we  are  ludrf, 
we  shall  be  able  to  take  another  survey  of  the  valley  of 
Clhamouni,  and  of  all  its  remarkable  objects. 

Whilst  I  am  writing  a  remarkable  phenomenon  is  passing 
along  the  sky.  The  mists  which  are  shifting  about,  and  break- 
ing  in  some  places,  allow  you  through  their  opraiings  as  thiougfe 
skylights,  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  blue  sky,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  mountain  peaks,  which  rising  above  our  roof  <^ 
vapour,  are  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays.  Even  without  th^ 
hope  it  gives  of  a  beautiftil  day,  this  sight  of  itself  is  a  rkk 
treat  to  the  eye. 

We  have  at  last  obtained  a  standard  for  judging  the  heights 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
valley,  that  the  vapour  rests  on  the  mountains.  At  a  still 
greater  height  are  clouds,  which  have  floated  off  upwards 
from  the  top  of  the  mist,  and  then  far  above  these  clouds 
you  see  the  summits  glittering  in  the  simi^iine. 
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It  w  time  to  go.  I  must  bid  fioreweU  to  this  beaatiM 
vtJJiej  aad  to  you. 

Martmac^  m  Vaiats^ 
Nov.  6,  1779.    Evening. 

-We  have  nuide  the  passage  across  without  any  mishap,  and 
i^dias  adyenture  is  over.  The  joy  of  our  good  luck  will  keep 
n^.pett  going  merrily  for  a  good  half  hour  yet. 

H^riBg  packed  our  lumige  on  a  mule,  we  set  out  early 
(«beat  9,)  from  Prieur^.    The  clouds  shifted,  so  that  the  peaks 
ivem  now  yisiUe  and  then  were  lost  again ;  at  one  moment 
te, son's  rays  eame  in  streaks  on  the  ^valley,  at  the  next  the 
idiole  of  it  was  again  in  shade.    We  went  up  the  valley, 
passing    the   outlet    of  the    ice-stream,   then   the   glacier 
d'Argenti^re,  which  is  the  highest  of  the  five,  the  top  of  it 
lioirSYer  was  hidden  from  our  view  by  the  clouds.     On  the 
plain  we  h^d  a  counsel,  whether  we  should  or  not  take  the 
nute  orer  Ck)l  de  Balme,  and  abandon  the  road  over  Valorsine. 
The  proi|)ect  was  not  the  most  promising ;  however,  as  here 
^y^re  was  nothing  to  lose  and  much  perhaps  to  gain,  we 
to<^  our  way  boldly  towards  the  dark  region  of  mists  and 
^Uwids.    As  we  approached  the  Glacier  du  Tour,  the  clouds 
parted,  and  we  saw  this  glacier  also  in  frdl  li^t    We  sat 
down  awhile  and  drank  a  flask  of  wine,  and  took  something 
to  eat.    We  now  mounted  towards  the  sources  of  the  Arve, 
passing  over  ru^;ed  meadows  and  patches  scantily  covered 
^nth  lurf^  and  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  region  of  mists, 
until  at  last  we  entered  right  into  it.    We  went  on  patiently 
fa:  awhile  till  at  last  as  we  got  up  higher,  it  began  again  to 
^r  above  our  heads.    It  lasted  for  a  wort  time,  so  we  passed 
%ht  out  of  the  clouds,  and  saw  the  whole  mass  of  them 
V^eath  us  spread  over  the  valley,  and  were  able  to  see  the 
^aimnits  of  all  the  mountains  on  the  right  and  left  that  en- 
closed it,  with  the  exception  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  was 
<iOTerQd  with  douds.    We  were  able  to  point  them  out  one 
%  one,  and  to  name  them.     In  some  we  saw  the  glaciers 
^^^aehing  from  their  summits  to  their  feet,  in  others  we  could 
<^y  discern  their  tracks,  as  the  ice  was  concealed  from 
<»r  view  by  the  rocky  sides  of  the  gorges.     Beyond  the 
whole  of  the  flat  sur&ce  of  the  clouds,  except  at  its  southern 
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extremity,  we  eould  distinctly  see  the  moimtaiiis  glittmng  in 
the  sunshine.  Why  should  I  enumerate  to  you  l£e  nanes  of 
summits,  peaks,  needles,  iey  and  snowy  masses,  when  then- 
mere  designations  can  furnish  no  idea  to  your  mind,  either  of 
the  whole  scene  or  of  its  single  objects  ? 

It  was  quite  singular  how  the  spirits  of  the  air  seemed  to 
be  waging  war  beneath  us.  Searaly  had  uro  alood  a  few 
minutes  enjoying  tibe  grand  Tiew,  when  a  hostile  ferment 
seemed  to  arise  witiiin  t^  mist,  and  it  suddenly  rote  ufrwarcfe 
and  threatened  onoe  more  to  enrelope  ns.  We  coBumenced 
stoutly  aseendii^  the  height,  in  the  hope  of  yet  awhile  escap- 
ing &om  it,  but  it  outstripped  ns  and  endbeed  as  on  ali 
sides.  However,  perfectly  fresh,  we  coaetiiiucd  to  motoit, 
and  soon  there  came  to  our  aid  a  strong  wiiid,  blowing  j&«m 
the  mountain.  Blowing  oyer  tke  saddle  whi(^  coimected 
two  peaks,  it  drove  the  mist  ba«k  again  into  the  Tailey. 
This  strange  con^t  was  frequently  repeated,  and  at  last,  ta 
our  joy,  we  readied  the  Col  de  Baime.  The  Tiew  from  k 
was  singular,  indeed  unique.  The  sky  above  the  peaks  was 
overcast  with  clouds ;  below,  through  tke  Many  openings  in 
the  mist,  we  saw  the  whole  of  Chamouni,  aad  between  these 
two  layers  of  cloud  Hha  mountain  summits  were  aH  visible. 
On  the  east  we  were  sbut  in  by  rugged  mountains,  on  tiie 
west  we  lodied  down  on  wild  valkys,  where,  iMtwever,  oa 
every  green  patdi  human  dwellings  weve  visiUe.  Before  us 
lay  the  vaEey  of  Yalais,  where  at  one  glance  the  eye  todL  in 
mountains  p^ed  in  every  variety  of  mass  one  upon  another,  and 
stretching  as  te  as  Martinae  and  even  beycmd  it.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  which,  frirtiier  on  towards  Ihe 
horiasn,  seemed  continually  to  multiply  and  to  tower  higher 
and  higher,  we  stood  on  the  confines  of  Vakis  and  Savoy. 

Some  contrabaaidists,  who  were  aseending  the  mountaiiis 
vrith  their  mides,  were  alarmed  at  seeing  ua,  for  at  ihas 
season  they  did  not  reckon  on  meetmg  witu  aony  one  at  this 
spt>t.  They  fired  a  sh<rt  to  intimate  that  they  were  armed, 
and  one  ad:vanced  before  the  rest  to  reconnoitxe.  Having 
recognised  our  guide  mtd  seen  what  a  harmless  figure  we 
made,  he  returned  to  his  party,  who  it&w  approached  ns,  and 
we  passed  one  another  with  mutual  greetings^ 

The  wind  now  blew  sharp,  and  it  begaa  to  snow  a  Kttle  a» 
we  commenced  owr   descent,   which  was   rough  and  wiH 
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« 
coMmgli,  lAwougk  «M  sneicnt  forest  of  piaM,  idiioh  had  taken 
root  oa  tlie  fiusee  of  tiie  gneiai.  Ton  up  by  the  winds,  the 
tnmks  and  roots  laj  rotting  together,  and  the  rocks  wfaieh 
were  k>o8ened  at  the  same  time  were  lying  in  roogh  masses 
among  them* 

At  laat  wc  reached  the  TaUey  where  tiie  riiwr  Trent  takes 
its  rise  fixmi  a  ghuaer,  and  passing  the  yiUage  of  Tieat,  close 
upon  oar  right,  we  followed  the  windings  of  the  valley  akmg 
a  rather  ineonTenient  road,  and  ahout  six  reached  Martinac, 
which  lies  in  the  Batter  portion  of  the  Vahns.  Here  we 
must  re&esk  onrselTes  lor  further  expeditions. 


Martinac,  N^.  %^  1779.   . 
Evening* 

Jnst  as  o«r  trayek  proceed  imintem^tedly,  so  my  letters 
one  after  another  keep  up  my  conTersadon  with  you.  Scarcely 
have  I  folded  and  put  aside  the  conclusion  of  *'*  Wanderings 
through  Saroy,"  ere  I  take  up  another  sheet  of  paper  m 
crder  to  acquttnt  yon  with  all  that  we  haye  fiirther  in  coa« 
templation. 

It  was  night  when  we  entered  a  region  abont  which  our 
curiosity  had  Icmg  been  excited.  As  yet  we  have  seen  nothing 
bat  the  peaks  of  the  mountains,  which  enclose  ^e  TaUey  on 
both  sidea,  and  then  only  in  the  glimmering  of  twilight. 
We  crept  wearily  into  our  auberge,  and  saw  from  ^e  window 
the  clouds  shifting.  We  felt  as  glad  and  comfortable  to 
have  a  roof  over  our  heads,  as  chikhren  do  wl^n  with  stools, 
table-leaves  and  carpets,  they  constrwct  a  roof  near  the  sto^e^ 
and  therein  say  to  one  ano^ker  that  outside  *'  it  is  raining  or 
snowing,"  in  order  to  excite  a  pleasant  and  imaginary  shud- 
do*  ia  their  Httie  souk.  It  is  exactly  so  with  us  on  this 
autumnal  evening  in  this  strange  and  unknown  region. 

We  learn  from  the  maps  that  we  are  sitting  in  tiie  angle  of 
an  elbow,  from  which  ^  smaUer  part  af  Valais,  running 
ahfiost  (Erectly  ft'om  south  to  narth,  and  wdth  tiie  Bhone^ 
extends  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  while  the  other  aad  the  kiger 
portion  stretches  fircin  wesit  to  east,  and  goes  ap  the  Bhone 
to  its  source,  the  Funa.  The  profl^iect  of  nding  tioivaugh 
the  Valais  k  very  agreeable,  our  only  anxiety  k  how  we 
&fs  to  cross  over  into  it.     First  of  all,  with  the  view  of 
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seeing  the  lower  portion,  it  is  settled  that  we  go  to-mQija^tffr 
to  S.  Maurice,  where  we  are  to  meet  our  MeudL,  who 
with  the  horses  has  gone  round  by  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  Tc^ 
morrow  evening  we  think  of  being  here  again,  and  Uiep  (p, 
the  next  day  shall  begin  to  go  up  the  coimtry.  K  iiu^, 
advice  of  M.  de  Saussure  prevaHs,  we  shall  perform  the  xout^ 
to  the  Furca  on  horseback,  and  then  back  to  Brieg  ovqt  the 
Simplon,  where,  in  any  weather,  the  travelHng  is  good  ov^ 
Domo  d'Osula,  Lago  Ma^ore,  Bellinzona,  and  then  ,i^p 
Mount  Gotthard.  The  road  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  eve^- 
where  passable  for  horses.  We  should  best  prefer  going  over 
the  Furca  to  S.  Qotthard,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  smirter 
route,  and  also  because  this  detour  through  the  Italian  p^Or 
vinces  was  not  within  our  original  plan,  but  then  what  cpuld 
we  do  with  our  horses ;  they  could  not  be  made  to  descenft 
the  Furca,  for  in  all  probability  the  path  for  pedestrians,)^ 
already  blocked  up  by  the  snow. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  contingency,  however,  we  f^. 
quite  at  our  ease,  and  hope  to  be  able,  as  we  have  hitherto^ 
done,  to  take  counsel,  from  moment  to  moment,  with  cir- 
cumstances as  they  arise. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  this  inn  is  a  servant-girl, 
who  with  the  greatest  stupidity  gives  herself  all  the  airs  of 
one  of  our  woidd-be  delicate  German  ladies.  We  had  a  good 
laugh,  when  after  bathing  our  weary  feet  in  a  bath  of  red 
wine  and  clay,  as  recommended  by  our  guide,  we  had  in  the 
affected  hoyaen  to  wipe  them  dry. 

Our  mefd  has  not  refreshed  us  much,  and  after  supper  we 
hope  to  enjoy  our  beds  more. 

JS.  Maurice,  Nov,  7,  1779. 
Nearly  Noon, 

On  the  road  it  is  my  way  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  views,  in 
order  that  I  may  call  in  one  by  one  my  absent  Mends,  and. 
converse  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  glorious  object^. 
If  I  come  into  an  inn  it  is  in  order  to  rest  myself,  to  go  back' 
in  memory  and  to  write  something  to  you,  when  many  a  time 
my  overstrained  faculties  would  much  rather  collapse  upon 
themselves,  and  recover  their  tone  in  a  sort  of  half  sleep. 

This  morning  we  set  off  at  dawn  from  Martinac ;  a  fresh 
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fikigese  was  stirrmgwith  the  day,  and  we  soon  passed  the  old 
cafitle  which  stands  at  the  point  where  the  two  arms  of  Yalais 
fiake  a  sort  of  Y.  The  valley  is  narrow,  shut  in  on  its 
two  sides  by  mountains,  highly  diversified  in  their  forms,  and 
^ch  without  exception  are  of  a  peculiar  and  sublunely 
l^utiful  character.  We  came  to  the  spot  where  the  Trent 
Brdsiks  into  the  valley  around  some  narrow  and  perpendicular 
rocks,  so  that  one  ahnost  doubts  whether  the  river  does  not 
^oiw  out  of  the  solid  rock  itself.  Close  by  stands  the  old 
bndge,  which  only  last  year  was  greatly  injured  by  the 
stream,  while  not  &r  from  it  lie  immense  masses  of  rock, 
^ch  have  fstllen  very  recently  from  the  mountains  and 
htobked  up  the  road.  The  whole  group  together  would  make 
an  extremely  beautifal  picture.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
<M  bridge  a  new  wooden  one  has  been  built,  and  a  new  road 
been  laid  down  to  it. 

We  were  told  that  we  were  getting  near  the  fiunous  water- 
^  of  Pisse  Vache,  and  wished  h^irtily  for  a  peep  at  the 
scm,  while  the  Rhifting  clouds  gave  us  a  good  hope  that  our 
^h  would  be  gratified.  On  "die  road  we  examined  various 
pieces  of  granite  and  of  gneiss,  which  with  all  their  difier* 
cnces  seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  a  common  origin.  At  last 
we  stood  before  the  waterfall,  which  well  deserves  its  £une 
^ve  all  others.  At  a  considerable  height  a  strong  stream 
hursts  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  &lling  downward  into  a  basin, 
ovier  which  the  foam  and  spray  is  carried  fiu:  and  wide  by 
the  wind.  The  sun  at  this  moment  came  forth  from  the 
<douds,  and  made  the  sight  doubly  vivid.  Below  in  the  spray, 
wherever  you  go,  you  have  close  before  you  a  rainbow.  If 
you  go  higher  up,  you  stOl  witness  no  less  singular  a  pheno- 
laenon.  The  airy  foaming  waves  of  the  upper  stream  of 
water,  as  with  their  frothy  vapour,  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  angle  of  vision  at  wmch  the  rainbow  is  formed,  assume 
a  flame-like  hue,  without  giving  rise  to  the  pendant  form  of 
the  bow,  so  that  at  this  point  you  have  before  you  a  con- 
stantly varying  play  of  fire. 

We  climbed  all  round,  and  sitting  down  near  it,  wished 
we  were  able  to  spend  whole  days  and  many  a  good  hour  of 
<>ur  life  on  this  spot.  Here  too,  as  in  so  many  other  places 
during  our  present  tour,  we  felt  how  impossible  is  was  to 
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enjoy  and  to  be  fully  impressed  with  grand  objects  <m  a  paas- 
ing  visit. 

We  next  came  to  a  Tillage  where  there  were  some  merry 
soidiezs,  and  we  draoik  there  some  new  wine.  Some  of  ^» 
same  sort  had  been  set  before  ns  yestoday.  It  looked  like 
soap  and  water ;  howeyer^  we  had  radier  drink  it  than  ihens 
sour  "  this  year's"  «nd  "  two  years*  oW*  wine.  When,  ooe 
is  thirsty  nothing  comes  amiss. 

We  saw  S.  Maurice  at  a  distance;  it  lies  just  at  the 
point  where  the  Yalky  eloses  in,  so  nmch  as  to  cease  to  be 
anything  mare  than  a  mere  pass.  Orer  ike  city^  on  the  left, 
we  saw  a  small  olrarch  with  a  beimittge  dose  to  it,  uod  we 
hc^  to  luvve  an  oppoitmaity  yet  ef  Tiaiting  tiiem  botii. 

We  found  in  the  inn  a  note  fixm  our  friend,  who  hs& 
stopped  at  Bee,  which  is  about  three  quarters  @f  a  leagtie 
from  this  place;  we  have  sent  a  messenger  to  him.  The 
Count  is  gone  out  for  a  walk  to  see  the  country  before  us.  I 
sball  take  a  morsel  to  eat,  and  &en  set  out  towards  the 
fonaous  bridge  and  the  pass. 

u^er  1  o'clock, 
I  Imve  at  last  got  back  from  the  m^t  where  one  oouM  be 
contented  to  spend  idiole  days  together,  hnmging  and  loiter^ 
ing  about  witho«t  once  gettmg  tired,  hoMing  conrense  wzth 
onesen. 

If  I  had  to  advise  any  one  as  to  t^  best  route  into  Valais, 
I  shcHild  recommend  the  one  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  up  the 
Bboae.  I  have  been  on  the  road  to  Bee  over  the  great  bri^e, 
from  which  you  step  at  once  into  the  Bernese  terrttority. 
Here  the  Rhone  flows  downwards,  and  the  vaUey  near  the 
lake  becomes  a  little  l^oader.  As  I  turned  round  agam  I 
saw  that  the  rocks  near  S.  Maurice  pressed  together  frcm 
both  sides,  and  that  a  small  light  bridge,  witb  a  high  arch, 
was  thrown  boldly  across  from  them  over  the  Rhone,  which 
rushes  beneath  it  with  its  roaring  and  foaming  stream.  The 
numerous  angles  and  turrets  of  a  fortress  stands  dose  to  tiie 
bridge,  and  a  single  gateway  commands  the  ^itrance  into 
Yakis.  I  went  ov^  the  bndge  back  towards  S.  Maurice, 
a&d  even  beycmd  it,  in  search  of  a  view  whidi  I  had  formeriy 
seen  a  drawing  ^at  Huberts  house,  and  by  good  luck  found  it^ 
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'  The  count  is  oome  bade.  He  had  gone  to  meet  the  hones 
and  aKmntBDg  his  grey  hai  outstripped  the  rest  He  says  the 
bladge  is  so  k^t  and  beautiftd  timt  it  looks  like  a  hone  in  the 
aet  ^  kiwfiiig  m  dtteik.  Oar  friend  too  is  eomio^  and  is  quite 
oQHteoBted  with  kis  tour.  He  aoeonplished  the  distance  from 
the  Lake  of  GeaeirA  to  Bee  si  a  few  days»  and  we  are  all  da- 
lighfted  tr>  see  sue  anollier  agaifi. 


MartmaCf  t^wmrds  9. 
We  we»e  out  ridiag  till  kte  at  night,  and  the  road  seined 
inwh  loBg^  retcurocDg  than  going,  as  in  the  nuxnaag,  our  attM^ 
tion  had  be«m  ooastantly  ottxaeted  from  one  olo^ect  to  another* 
Bendes  I  aoa  ftr  iMs  day,  at  least,  heartily  tmd  of  descr^ 
tio^  aaid  reflections;  luswewr,  I  must  try  hastily  to  par- 
petaate  the  n^mory  of  two  beautiful  tyb|ects.  It  was  deep 
twilight  when  on  our  retom  we  reached  the  water&ll  of  the 
^isse  Yacbe.  The  moastains,  the  valley,  and  the  beaTens 
themselves  were  dark  and  dudcy.  By  its  greyi^  tint  and 
unceasing  oMirmnr  yoa  oeidd  distinguish  the  fidlisg  stream 
fpQ(m.  all  other  objects,  thou^  you  could  seareely  discern  the 
eiighteet  motion.  Suddenly  the  summit  of  a  very  high  peak 
glowed  just  Mke  mdttan  bms  in  a  furaaee,  and  above  it  rose 
a  red  smoker  TbiB  sisgalar  phenomenon  was  the  efiect  of 
^  settmg  sm  whaeh  mnminated  the  snow  and  the  mists 
^hidi  Rsoended  from  it 


Ston,Nov.B,  1779. 
about  3  o'clock. 

'iboA  meming  we  miwed  our  way  riding,  and  were  delayed 
in  cooaeqfuenoe,  three  henn  at  least.  We  set  out  from 
^fjUJtinac  b^one  dawn,  in  order  to  readi  Sion  in  good  time. 
^  weather  was  eKtraoodinarily  beautifiil,  only  that  the  sun 
Wag  low  in  the  hearens  was  shui;  out  by  the  mountains,  so 
^^  the  road,  as  we  passed  along,  was  emtirely  in  the  shade^ 
^  vieWr  however,  of  the  mar^Hously  betmtiftd  valley  of 
Vailais  hroiighct  vcp  many  a  good  and  oheei^  idea.  We  had 
bidden  for  frJI  tiiree  horns  along  the  hifh  road  with  the 
Bhooe  OB  ouff  1^,  when  we  saw  fiion  before  «»;  and  we  were 
^^^ghming  to  csngvatdhtte  oursekes  on  ^  psei^ect  ef  soon 
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ordering  our  noon-day's  meal,  when  we  found  tliat  the  ixnige 
we  ought  to  cross  had  been  carried  away.  Nothing  r^nasoed 
for  us,  we  were  told  by  the  people  who  were  busy  r^Miirii^ 
it,  but  either  to  leave  our  horses  and  go  by  a  foot-path  whieh 
ran  across  the  rodcs,  or  else  to  ride  on  for  about  three  miki^ 
and  then  cross  ^e  Bhone  by  some  other  bridges.  We  chose 
the  latter;  and  we  would  not  suffer  any  ill -humour  to  gci 
possession  of  us,  but  determined  to  ascribe  this  mischance  to 
the  interposition  of  our  good  genius,  who  intended  to  take  us 
a  sbw  ride  through  this  interesting  region  with  the  advantage 
of  good  day-light.  Everywhere,  indeed,  in  this  narrow 
district,  the  Rhone  makes  sad  havoc.  In  order  to  reach  the 
olher  bridges  we  were  obliged,  for  more  than  a  league  lotd  « 
half,  to  ride  over  sandy  patches,  which  in  the  various  inunda- 
tions are  constantly  shifting,  and  are  useM  for  nothing  but 
alder  and  willow  beds.  At  last  we  came  to  the  bridges, 
which  were  wretched,  tottering,  long,  and  composed  of  rotten 
timbers.  We  had  to  lead  our  horses  over  one  by  one,  and 
with  extreme  caution.  We  were  now  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Valais  and  had  to  turn  backwards  to  get  to  Sion.  The  road 
itself  was  for  the  most  part  wretched  and  stony;  every  step, 
however,  opened  a  fr«3h  view, .  which  was  well  worth  a 
painting.  One,  however,  was  particularly  remarkable.  The 
road  brought  us  up  to  a  castle,  below  which  there  was  s^nead 
out  the  most  lovely  scene  that  we  had  seen  in  the  whole  road. 
The  mountains  nearest  to  us  run  down  on  both  sides  slantingly 
to  the  level  ground,  and  by  their  shape  gave  a  kind  of  pei^- 
spective  effect  to  the  natural  landscape.  Beneath  us  was  the 
Valais  in  its  entire  breadth  from  mountain  to  moxmtain,  so 
that  the  eye  could  easily  take  it  in ;  the  Bhone,  with  its  ever«- 
varying  windings  and  bushy  banks  was  flowing  past  viUageS) 
meadows,  and  richly  cultivated  highlands;  in  the  distance  yoa 
saw  the  Castle  of  Sion,  and  the  various  hiUs  which  begin  0 
rise  behind  it;  the  furthest  horizon  was  shut  in,  amphitheatie 
like,  with  a  semicircular  range  of  snow-capped  mountuns  whidb^ 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  scene,  stood  glittering  in  themm'^ 
meridian  splendour.  Disagreeable  and  rough  was  the  road 
we  had  to  ride  over;  we  therefore  enjoyed  the  more,  perhq^s, 
the  still  tolerably  green  festoons  of  the  vmes  which  over-arched 
it.  The  inhabitants,  to  whom  every  spot  of  earth  is  prddbos, 
plant  tiieir  grape-vines  close  against  the  walls  whidh 
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^Il0h  liUle  holdings  from  tiie  road,  where  they  grow  to  an 
m^n/caeShisaj  thickness,  and  by  means  of  stakes  and  trellises 
Itfe^tMoned  across  the  road  so  as  almost  to  form  one  con- 
liiMdtia  aibonr.  The  lower  gromids  were  principally  mea- 
^tsfimi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sion,  however,  we  noticed 
0ftaae^'  tiHage.  Towards  this  town  the  sceneiy  is  extremely 
4i:9et;^Bed  by  a  yariety  of  hills,  and  we  wishea  to  be  Me  to 
ifiEaita  a  longer  stay  in  order  to  enjoy  it.  But  the  hideousness 
9i  th&  town  and  of  the  people  fearfully  disturb  the  pleasant 
ho^ptftrnmaa  which  the  scenery  leaves.  The  most  frightful 
gCtttires  put  me  altogether  out  of  humour.  We  cannot  well 
pot  cmr  horses  any  ftirther  to-day,  and  therefore  we  think  of 
§oitfg^  (m  :foot  to  Seyters.  Here  in  Sion  the  inn  is  disgusting, 
.attd  the  whole  town  has  a  dirty  and  revolting  appearance. 


ir  Seytere,  Nov,  8,  1779.   . 

i        .     .  NighL 

'^  Am  evening  had  begun  to  fall  before  we  set  out  from  Sion, 
we  i:«acked  here  at  night,  with  the  sky  above  us  dear  and 
slurry.  We  have  consequently  lost  many  a  good  view — ^that 
i  kacrw  well.  Particularly  we  should  have  liked  to  have 
aaoended  to  the  Castle  of  Tourbillon,  which  is  at  no  great 
dijifanee  from  Sion ;  the  view  from  it  must  be  uncommonly 
beautifrd.  A  guide  whom  we  took  with  us  skilfully  guided 
^/dirough  some  wretched  low  lands,  where  the  water  was 
€Kit.  We  soon  reached  the  heights,  and  had  the  Bhone  below 
t»  (m  our  right.  By  talking  over  some  astronomical  matters 
We  shortened  our  road,  and  have  taken  up  our  abode  here 
with  some  very  worthy  people,  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
entertain  us.  When  we  think  over  what  we  have  gone 
Unpugh,  so  busy  a  day,  with  its  many  incidents  and  sights, 
d^ema  almost  equal  to  a  whole  week.  I  begin  to  be  quite 
tetry  that  I  have  neither  time  nor  talent  to  sketch  at  least 
.^  o«itliDes  of  the  most  remarkable  objects ;  for  that  would 
be  mudb  better  for  the  absent  than  all  descriptions. 


Seyters,  Nov,  9,  1779. 
;  Before  we  set  out  I  can  just  bid  you  good  morning.    The 
Count  is  gt»ng  with  me  to  the  mountains  on  the  left,  towards 
Vol.  n.  p 
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Lenkeibad;  our  Mend  will,  in  l^e  meantime,  staj  here  wilb 
tiie  horses,  and  join  us  to-morrow  at  Lenk. 


Leuhrbad,  Nov.  9,  1779. 
M  the  Foot  of  Mount  Gmmm. 

In  a  litde  wooden  house  where  we  have  been  ftiendiify 
received  by  some  -very  worthy  people,  we  are  sitting'  in  a 
ranall,  low  room,  and  laying  how  much  of  to-day's  highly 
interesting  tour  can  be  communicated  in  words.  Star^ig 
from  Seyters  very  early  we  proceeded  for  three  leagoea  up  the 
moimtams,  after  having  passed  large  districts  laid  vmste  by 
the  mountain  torrents.  One  of  these  streams  wili  suddei^ 
rise  and  desolate  an  extent  of  many  miles,  covering  vdtb 
fragments  of  rock  and  gravel  the  fields,  meadows,  and  gardens, 
which  (at  least  wherever  possible)  the  people  laboriously  set 
to  work  to  clear,  in  cwder  within  two  generations,  perhaps,  to 
be  again  laid  waste.  We  have  had  a  grey  day,  with  every 
now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  sunshine.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  how  in&iitely  variegated  the  Valais  hexa  agun 
becomes;  the  landscape  bends  and  changes  every  Tnomant. 
Looking  around  you  all  the  objects  seem  to  lie  close  togetiker, 
and  yet  they  are  separated  by  great  ravines  and  hills.  Qm»- 
rally  we  had  had  tl^  open  part  of  the  valley  below  us,  on  tbe 
right,  when  suddenly  we  came  upon  a  spot  -^diioh  commanded 
a  most  beautifrd  view  over  the  mountains. 

In  order  to  render  more  clear  what  it  is  I  am  attempting  to 
describe,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  geographical  poaticm 
of  the  district  in  which  we  are  at  present.  We  had  now  for 
three  hours  been  ascending  the  moimtainous  reg«m  whidi 
separates  Valais  from  Berne.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  great  tiack 
of  mountains  which  runs  in  one  continuous  chain  fr»m  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  to  Mount  S.  Gothard,  and  on  whieh,  as  it 
passes  through  Berne,  rest  the  great  masses  c^  ice  and  snow. 
Here  above  and  below  are  but  the  relative  terms  of  the  sMmient 
I  say,  for  instance,  beneath  me  lies  a  village — and  in  all  pio- 
bability  the  level  on  which  it  is  built  is  on  a  precijHtous 
summit,  which  is  far  higher  above  the  valley  below,  than  I  am 
above  it. 

As  we  turned  an  angle  of  the  road  and  rested  awhile  at  a 
hennitage,  we  saw  beneath  us,  at  the  end  of  a  lovely  greeo 
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meadcnHanil,  iryck  stretched  along  the  brink  of  tn  enm*- 
maaa  diasm,  the  TiUagB  of  Inden,  with  Hs  white  diureh 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  landseape,  aad  bmlt  altogether 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill-side.     Bejand  the  duMn  another  Hne 
of  meadow  lamds  and  pine  forests  went  upwards,  while  ri^t 
bebmd  tiie  ^viUage  a  irast  cleft  in  the  rodcs  ran  up  the  sum- 
Hat    On  tlie  IdPt  hand  the  mountains  came  ri^t  down  to 
m,  while  those  en  our  right  stretched  ftr  away  into  the 
distance,  so  that  the  little  hamlet,  widi  its  white  diundi, 
tBtmed  as  it  were  the  focus  towards  which  the  many  rocks, 
OBrineft,  and  mountains  all  converged.    The  road  to  Inden  is 
cut  out  oi  tke  poeeipitous  side  cc  the  rock,  whidi,  on  your 
hSk  going  to  l2ie  village,  hues  the  amj^iitheatre.     k  is  net 
dsngexous  aHhraigh  it  lo6k»  frightful  ^loug^.     It  goes  down 
on  &e  slope  of  a  rugged  mass  of  rocks,  separated  from  the 
yawning  abyss  on  ^  rif^t,   by  nothing  but  a  few  poor 
piai^.     A  peasant  with  a  mule,  who  was  descending  at  the 
SBme  time  as  cmrsdives,  whenever  he  came  to  any  dangerous 
pmnts  cau^it  his  beast  by  tiie  taU,  lest  the  steep  descent 
t^tooid  caBise  him  to  riip,  and  roll  into  the  rocks  below.     At 
Im  we  reaelwd  Inden.  As  our  guide  was  well  known  there,  he 
esftly  Tuaiu^fd  to  obtain  lor  us,  ibom  a  pood-natured  dame, 
•ome  bread  and  a  glass  of  red  wine,  for  in  tiiese  parts  there 
aeeno  regular  inns. 

We  BOW  ascended  the  high  ravine  behind  Indoi,  where  we 
soon  saw  before  us  the  GkNouniberg  (of  which  we  had  heard 
such  frightftd  descriptions),  with  Leuksrbad  at  its  ibot,  lying 
hetween  two  lofty,  inaccessible,  snow-covered  mountains,  as 
if  it  were  in  the  hollow  of  a  hand.  It  was  three  o'clock, 
nearly,  when  we  arrived  there,  and  our  guide  soon  procured 
^  lodgings.  Ihere  is  properly-  no  inn  even  here,  hut  in  con- 
s^Quence  of  the  many  victors  to  the  baths  at  this  j^ace,  all 
peo^e  have  good  accommodations.  Our  hostess  had  been 
P^t  to  bed  the  day  before,  but  her  husband  vritk  ml  old 
bother  and  a  servant  girl,  did  very  creditaUy  the  honours  of 
tbs  house.  We  ordered  something  to  eat,  and  went  to  see 
^  warm  springs,  which  in  several  places  burst  out  of  the 
^^^  with  great  foree,  and  are  received  in  very  clean 
reservoirs.  Out  of  the  village,  and  more  towards  the  moun- 
^^,  there  are  said  to  be  stiU  stronger  <Kies.  The  water  has 
ikot  the  Q}ightest  smell  of  sulphur,  a^d  neither  at  its  source 
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nor  in  its  channel  does  it  make  the  least  deposit  of  ochre  tft 
of  any  other  earth  or  mineral,  but  like  any  other  clear  sptin^ 
water  it  leaves  not  the  slightest  trace  behmd  it.  As  it  <*mfl« 
out  of  the  earth  it  is  extremely  hot,  and  is  famous  for  it^^g^ 
qualities.  We  had  still  time  for  a  walk  to  the  foot  ofQie 
Gemmi,  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  at  no  great  distan^i  I 
must  here  repeat  a  remark  that  has  been  made  so  iMea 
already ;  that  when  one  is  surrounded  with  mountain  sceiieiy 
all  objects  appear  to  be  extremely  near.  We  had  a  good 
league  to  go,  amongst  fragments  of  rock  which  had  fallen  from 
the  heights,  and  over  gravel  brought  down  by  the  torrents, 
before  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  Gemmi,  where  the  i*oad 
ascends  along  the  precipitous  crags.  This  is  the  only^pAss 
into  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  the  sick  have  to  be  transported 
along  it  in  sedan  chairs. 

If  the  season  did  not  bid  us  hasten  onwards,  in  all  |)rOba^ 
bility  we  might  make  an  attempt  to-morrow  to  ascend  "this 
remarkable  mountain;  as  it  is,  however,  we  must  conteiit 
ourselves  with  the  simple  view  of  it.  On  our  return  we  saw 
the  clouds  brewing,  which  in  these  parts  is  a  highly  intei^eetiD^ 
sight.  The  fine  weather  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  has  made 
us  forget  almost  entirely  that  it  is  in  November  that  we  are; 
besides  too,  as  they  foretold  us  in  Berne,  the  autumn  here  is 
very  delightful,  llie  short  days,  however,  and  the  clouds 
which  threaten  snow,  warn  us  how  late  it  is  in  the  year.  The 
strange  drift  which  has  been  agitating  them  this  evening  was 
singidarly  beautiM.  As  we  came  back  from  the  foot  of  the 
Gemmi,  we  saw  light  mists  come  up  the  ravine  from  Inden, 
and  move  with  great  rapidity.  They  continually  ehatiged 
their  direction,  going  now  forwards,  now  backwards,  and  at 
last,  as  they  ascended,  they  came  so  near  to  Leukerbad  that 
we  saw  clearly  that  we  must  double!  our  steps  if  v*re  would  ii0t 
before  nightfidl  be  enveloped  in  the  clouds.  We  reached  oar 
-quarters,  however,  vnthout  accident,  and  whilst  I  vnrite  tMrit 
is  snowing  in  earnest.  This  is  the  first  &11  of  snow  l^ial  ire 
have  yet  had,  and  when  we  call  to  mind  our  warm  lide 
yesterday,  from  Martinach  to  Sion,  beneath  the  vine-arfooitf§« 
which  were  still  pretty  thick  with  leaves,  the  change^  does 
appear  sudden  indeed.  I  have  been  standing  some  time  at 
the  door,  observing  the  character  and  look  oi  the  dodds, 
which  are  beautiful  beyond  description.    It  is  iM>t  yet  m|^ 
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bat  at  intervals  the  clouds  veil  the  whole  sky  and  make  it 
Quite  dark.  They  rise  out  of  the  deep  ravines  until  they  reach 
ue  highest  summits  of  the  mountains ;  attracted  by  these  they 
i^pear  to  thicken,  and  being  condensed  by  the  cold  they  &U 
down  in  the  shape  of  snow.  It  gives  you  an  inexpressible 
ieeliog  of  loneliness  to  find  yourself  here  at  this  heignt,  as  it 
were,  in  a  scnrt  of  well,  from  which  you  scarcely  can  suppose 
tliat  there  is  even  a  footpath  to  get  out  by,  except  down  the 
precipice  before  you.  The  clou£  which  gather  here  in  this 
valley,  at  one  time  completelv  hiding  the  immense  rocks, 
and  absorbing  them  in  a  waste  unpenetrable  gloom,  or  at  ano- 
ther letting  a  part  of  them  be  seen  like  huge  spectres,  give  to 
the  people  a  cast  of  melancholy.  In  the  midst  of  such 
natural  j^enomena  the  people  are  full  of  presentiments  and 
forebodings.  Clouds— a  pnenomenon  remarkable  to  every 
man  from  his  youth  up— are,  in  the  plain  countries,  generally 
looked  upon  at  most  as  something  foreign— something  super- 
tenestiial.  People  resard  them  as  strangers,  as  birds  of 
passage,  which,  hatched  under  a  different  climate,  visit  this 
or  tha^  country  for  a  moment  or  two  in  passing — as  splendid 
pieces  of  tapestry  wherewith  the  gods  part  off  weir  pomp  and 
splendour  from  human  eyes.  But  here,  where  they  are 
Hatched,  man  is  indoeed  in  them  from  the  very  first,  and  the 
eternal  and  intrinsic  energy  of  his  nature  feels  itself  at  every 
nerve  moyed  to  forebode  and  to  indulge  in  presentiments. 

To  the  clouds,  which,  with  us  even  produce  these  effects,, 
ve  pay  little  attention ;  moreover  as  they  are  not  pushed  so 
thickly  and  directly  before  our  eyes,  their  economy  is  the 
niore  difficult  to  observe.  With  regard  to  all  such  phenomena 
one's  only  wish  is  to  dwell  on  them  for  a  while,  and  to  be 
able  to  tarry  several  days  in  the  spots  where  they  are  observ- 
&hle<  K  one  is  fond  of  such  observations  the  desire  becomes 
the  more  Tivid  the  more  one  reflects  that  every  season  of  the 
year,  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  every  change  of  weather 
Produces  new  phenomena  which  we  little  looked  for.  And  as 
no  man,  not  even  the  most  ordinary  character,  was  ever  a 
^txbess,  eyen  for  once,  of  great  and  unusual  events,  without 
^ir  leaving  behind  in  his  soul  some  traces  or  other,  and 
niaking  him  feel  himself  also  to  be  greater  for  this  one  little 
^^hied  of  grandeur,  so  that  he  is  never  weary  of  telling  the 
^fMe  tale  of  it  over  again,  and  has  gained  at  any  rate  a  little 
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treasure  for  his  whole  lifb ;  just  so  k  it  with  the  man  who  his 
seen  and  become  £uniliar  with  the  grand  phencnuena  of  natuze. 
He  who  manages  to  preserve  these  impressicms,  and  to  combine 
them  with  other  thoughts  and  emadoBSy  has  assuredly  a  trea- 
sury of  sweets  wherewith  to  season  the  most  tasteless  parts  of 
life,  and  to  give  a  pCTvading  relish  to  tiie  whole  of  existence. 
I  observe  that  in  my  notes  I  make  very  little  mention  of 
human  beings.  Amid  these  grand  objects  of  nature,  they  axe 
but  little  worthy  of  notioe,  especially  where  th^  do  but^oome 
and  go.  I  doubt  not  but  that  on  a  long^  stay  we  should 
meet  with  many  worthy  and  mteresting  people.  One  fact  I 
think  I  have  everywhere  observed;  the  farther  (me  moves 
from  the  highroad  and  the  buc^  marts  of  men,  the  more 
people  are  sbxt  in  by  the  mountains,  isolated  and  confined  to 
the  simplest  wmits  of  life,  the  more  they  draw  their  main- 
tenance from  simple,  humble,  and  imohao^eable  pursuits:  so 
much  the  better,  the  more  obl%ing,  the  wMxe  Mendly,  unsel- 
fish, and  hoi^itajjle  are  they. 


Leukerhad,  Nov,  10,  1779. 

We  are  getting  ready  by  candle-Hght,  in  order  to  descend 
the  mountain  again  as  soon  as  day  breaks.  I  have  had 
raCher  a  restless  ni^t  Scarcely  had  I  ^  into  bed  before  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  attacked  all  over  with  the  nettie  rash.  I  soon 
found,  however,  that  it  was  a  swarm  of  crawling  insects,  who, 
ravenous  of  blood,  had  faUen  up(m  the  new  comer.  These 
insects  l^'eed  in  great  numbers  in  theiie  wood^i  honses.  The 
night  a{^>eared  to  me  extremely  l(uig,  and  I  was  heartily  glad 
when  in  the  mioniing  a  light  was  broo^t  in. 


Leuk.,  about  10  o^cloch 
We  have  not  much  time  to  spare ;  however,  before  we  set 
out,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  remarkable  breaking  up 
of  our  company^  which  has  here  td^en  place,  and  also  of  the 
csfuse  of  it.  We  set  out  from  Leukerbad  with  daybreak  this 
morning,  and  had  to  make  our  way  over  the  meadows  through 
the  fire^  and  slippery  snow.  We  soon  came  to  Inden,  where, 
leaving  above  us  on  our  right  the  precipitous  road  which  we 
came  down  yesterday,  we  descended  to  the  meadow  lands 
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along  the  ravine  which  now  lay  on  our  left.  It  is  extremely 
wild  and  ovei^rown  with  trees,  but  a  very  tolerable  road  runs 
dofwn  into  it.  Through  the  clefts  in  the  rock  the  water  which 
oomes  down  from  Lenkerbad  has  its  outlets  into  the  Valais. 
Hi^  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  yesterday  we  descended, 
we  saw  an  aqueduct  skilfully  out  out  of  the  rock,  by  which  a 
Httle  stream  is  conducted  from  the  mountain,  then  through  a 
beQow  into  a  n^hbouring  village. 

Kest  we  had  to  ascend  a  steep  height,  frtmi  which  we  soon 
fltw  tiie  open  country  of  Valais,  with  the  dirty  town  of  Valais 
lyB^  beneo^  us.  These  little  towns  are  mostly  stuck  on  the 
Itfll  sides ;  lihe  roofe  inel^antly  covered  with  ooarsely  spHt 
pbfflks,  which  within  a  year  beoome  blaok  and  overgrown  with 
laoas;  and  when  you  enter  them,  you  are  at  once  disgusted, 
for  everything  is  dirty ;  want  antd  hardship  are  everywhere 
stppttent  among  these  highly  privileged  and  free  burghers. 

We  found  hare  our  frieiKl,  who  brought  Ibe  unfavourable 
Import  liiat  it  was  be^mnng  to  be  ii^didous  to  proceed 
furtifeer  with  ^be  horses.  The  stables  were  ev^rjrwhere  small 
and  narrow,  being  built  only  for  mules  or  sumpter  h(»'8es ; 
oats  too  were  rar^  to  be  procured ;  indeed  he  was  told  that 
l^er  up  among  the  mountains  there  were  none  to  be  had« 
Accordingly  a  council  was  held.  Our  firiend  wilii  the  horses 
was  to  descend  the  Valais  and  go  by  Bee,  Bevay,  Lausanne,  • 
Fre93urg,  and  Berne,  to  Lucerne,  while  the  Count  and  I 
pursued  our  course  up  the  Valais,  and  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate to  Mount  Gotthaid,  and  then  through  the  Canton  of 
Uri,  and  by  the  lake  of  ike  Forest  Towns,  likewise  make  for 
Lroeme.  In  these  parts  yon  may  anywhere  procure  mules, 
which  are  better  suited  to  titiese  roads  than  horses,  and  to  go 
Ott  foot  invariably  proves  the  most  agreeable  in  the  end.  Our 
friend  is  gone,  and  our  portmanteaus  packed  on  the  back  of 
a  mule,  and  so  we  are  now  ready  to  set  off  and  make  our 
wiQT  on  foot  to  Brieg.  The  sky  has  a  motley  appearance, 
still  I  hope  that  the  good  luok  which  has  hitherto  attended 
Bs,  and  attracted  us  to  this  distant  spot,  wiU  not  abandon  us 
at  the  very  point  where  we  have  the  most  need  of  it. 
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Brieg,  Nov.  10,  1779. 
Evening, 

Of  to-day's  expedition  I  liave  little  to  tell  you,  unless  yoa 
-would  like  to  be  entertained  with  a  long  circumstantial  account 
of  the  weather.  About  11  o'clock  we  set  off  from  Leuk.,  in 
company  with  a  Suabian  butcher's  boy,  who  had  run  away 
hither,  and  had  found  a  place  where  he  served  somewhat  in 
the  capacity  of  Hanswurst  (Jack-Pudding),  and  with  olir 
luggage  packed  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  which  its  master  was 
driving  before  him.  Behind  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
thick  snow  clouds,  which  came  driving  up  the  lowlands, 
covered  everjrthing.  It  had  really  a  threatening  aspect.  With- 
out expressing  my  fears  I  felt  anxious  lest,  even  though  right 
before  us  it  looked  as  clear  as  it  coidd  do  in  the  land  dt 
Goshen,  the  clouds  might  nevertheless  overtake  us,  and  hete,. 
perhaps  in  the  territory  of  the  Valais,  shut  in  on  both  sides 
by  mountains,  we  might  be  covered  with  the  clouds,  and  in 
one  night  snowed  up.  Thus  whispered  alarm  which  got 
possession  almost  entirely  of  one  ear;  at  the  other  good 
courage  was  speaking  in  a  confident  tone,  and  reproving  me, 
for  want  of  £uth,  kept  reminding  me  of  the  past,  and  called 
my  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  before 
us.  Our  road  went  continually  on  towards  the  fine  weather. 
Up  the  Rhone  all  was  clear,  and  as  a  strong  west  wind  kept 
driving  the  clouds  behind  us,  it  was  little  likely  that  they 
would  reach  us. 

The  following  was  the  cause  of  this.  Into  the  valley  of 
Valais  there  are,  as  I  have  so  often  remarked  already,  many 
ravines  running  down  from  the  neighbouring  mountain- 
chains,  which  &,11  into  it  like  little  brooks  into  a  great  stream, 
as  indeed  all  their  waters  fiow  off  into  the  Rhone.  Out  of 
each  of  these  openings  rushes  a  current  of  wind,  which  has 
been  forming  in  the  inner  valleys  and  nooks  of  the  rocks. 
When  now  the  principal  drift  of  the  clouds  up  the  vaHey 
reaches  one  of  mese  ravines,  the  current  of  the  wind  does 
not  allow  the  clouds  to  pass,  but  contends  with  them,  and 
with  the  wind  which  is  driving  them,  and  thus  detains  them, 
and  disputes  with  them  for  whole  hours  the  passage  up  the 
valley.  This  conflict  we  often  witnessed,  and  when  we  be- 
lieved we  should  surely  be  overtaken  by  the  clouds,  an  ob- 
stacle of  this  kind  would  again  arise,  and  after  we  had  gone 
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a  good  league,  we  found  they  had  scarcely  stirred  from  the 
spot. 

Toward -<  evening  the  sky  was  uncommonly  beautiful.  As 
we  arrived  at  Brieg,  the  clouds  got  there  almost  as  soon  as 
we  did;  however,  as  the  sim  had  set,  and  a  driving  east 
wind  blew  against  them,  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  a 
Mt,  and  formed  a  huge  crescent  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain across  the  valley.  The  cold  air  had  greatly  condensed 
them,  and  where  their  edge  stood  out  against  the  blue  sky,  it 
presented  to  the  eye  many  beautiful,  light,  and  elegant  forms. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  they  were  heavy  with  snow;  however, 
the  fresh  air  seemed  to  us  to  promise  that  much  would  not 
m  during  the  ni^t. 

Here  we  are  in  a  very  comfortable  mn,  and  what  greatly 
t§nds  to  make  us  contented,  we  have  found  a  roomy  chamb^ 
with  a  stove  in  it,  so  that  we  can  sit  by  the  fire-side  and  take 
counsel  together  as  to  our  future  travels.  Through  Brieg 
runs  the  usual  road  to  Italy  over  the  Simplon ;  should  we, 
therefore,  give  up  our  plan  oi  going  over  the  Furca  to  Mont 
S.  Gothard,  we  shall  go  with  hired  horses  and  mules  to  Domo 
d'Ossula,  Margozro,  pass  up  Lago  Maggiore,  and  then  to 
Bellinzona,  and  then  on  to  S.  Gotthard,  and  over  Airolo  to 
the  monastery  of  the  Capuchins.  This  road  is  passable  all 
the  winter  through,  and  is  good  travelling  for  horses ;  how- 
ever, to  our  minds  it  is  not  very  inviting,  especially  as  it 
was  not  in  our  original  plan,  and  will  not  bring  us  to  Lucerne 
till  five  days  after  our  friend.  We  wish  rather  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  Valais  up  to  its  extreme  limit,  whither  we  hope 
to  come  by  to-morrow  evening,  and,  if  fortune  fisivours,  we 
BhaU  be  sitting  by  about  the  same  time  next  day  in  Realp,  in. 
the  canton  of  Uri,  which  is  on  Mont  Gotthard,  and  very 
iiear  to  its  highest  summit.  If  we  then  find  it  impossible  to 
cross  the  Furca,  the  road  back  to  this  spot  will  still  be  open 
^  us,  and  then  we  can  take  of  necessity  the  route  which  of 
ffee  choice  we  are  disinclined  to. 

You  can  well  believe  that  I  have  here  closely  examined  the 
P^ple,  whether  they  believe  that  the  passage  over  the  Furca 
^  open,  for  that  is  the  one  idea  with  which  I  rise  up,  and  lie 
Qown  to  sleep,  and  occupy  myself  aU  day  long.  Hitherto 
<>^tt  route  may  be  compared  to  a  march  to  meet  an  enemy,. 
^  now  it  is  as  if  we  were  approaching  to  the  spot  where 
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he  has  entrenched  himself,  and  we  must  give  him  barf^. 
Besides  our  mide  two  horses  are  ordered  to  be  ready  by  tke 
^yening. 


Mnmter,  JVw,  11,  17T3. 
Evening  6  o'clock* 

Again  we  have  had  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  day.     This 
morning  as  we  set  out  early  and  in  good  time  from  Brie^ 
our  hoirt,  when  we  were  already  on  ute  road  said,  "  If  the' 
moimtain  (so  they  caH  the  Furca  here,)  should  prove  too 
fearful,  you  can  easily  come  back  and  teke  another  roirte." 
With  our  two  horses  and  mule  we  soon  came  upon  sofiie 
j^easant  meadows,  where  Ihe  valley  becomes  so  narrow  that 
it  is  scarcely  some  gun-shots  wide.     Here  are  some  beautiM 
pasture  lands,  on  which  stand  large  trees,  while  pieces  of 
rock  lie  scattered  acbout  which  have  rolled  down  from  ihe 
neighbouring  motmtains.     The  valley  gradually  grows  nar- 
rower, and  9ie  traveller  is  forced  to  ascend  along  the  side  <tf 
the  moimtain,  having  the  w'hile  the  Ehone  below  him  in  ii 
rugged  ravine  on  his  left.     Above  him,  however,  the  land  is 
beautifully  spread  out;  on  ihe  variously  undulating  hifts  are 
verdant  and  rich  meadows  and  pretty  hamlets,  w&ch,  with 
their  dark-brown  wooden  houses,   peep  out  prettily  fram 
among  the  snow.    We  travelled  a  good  deal  on  foot,  and  we 
did  so  in  turns  to  accommodate  one  another.     For  ahhou^ 
riding  is  safe  enough,  still  it  excites  One*s  alarm  to  see 
another  riding  before  you  along  so  narrow  a  track,  and  on  so 
weak  an  anim^,  and  just  on  the  brink  of  so  rugged  a  preci- 
pice ;  and  as  too  there  are  no  cattle  to  be  seen  on  ^e  mea- 
dows, (for  the  people  here  shut  them  aH  up  in  sheds  at  this 
season,)  such  a  region  looks  lonely,   and  the  thought  thirt 
one  is  continually  being  hemmed  in  closer  and  closer  by  1^ 
vast  mountains,  fills  the  imagination  with  sombre  and  disa- 
greeable fancies,  enough  to  make  you  Ml  from  your  seat, 
if  you  are  not  very  firm  in  the  saddle.     Man  is  never  perffecrtly 
master  of  himself.     As  he  Hves  in  utter  ignorance  of  tl« 
ftiture,  as  indeed  what  the  next  moment  may  bring  ferdi  is 
hidden  from  him,  consequently,  when  anything  unusual  felb 
b^ieath  his  notice,  he  has  often  to  contend  with  involuntary 
sensations,  forebodiQgs,  alid  dream-l^  fkncies,  at  whicD 
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^mtly  cfterwarcb  lie  may  laugh  outrigfat,  hut  nHuoh  at  tke 
dedfflive  suimeiit  are  often  extieiiiely  oppMtnTe, 

In  cmr  noondi^  qnarlere  we  Biet  w^tli  some  anmsement. 

We  had  tak^i  up  our  lodgings  with  a  woman  m  whose  honae 

ef<rerythmg   loel^  neat  and  ordeiiy.     Her  room,  after  the 

fashion  of  liie  oovntry,  was  waisMcotted,  the  beds  ornamented 

with  carving ;  the  ci^boards,  iablea,  and  all  the  other  little 

ifepemtories  whidi  were  Iwtened  agamat  the  walls  or  to  the 

comeTB,  hftd  pretty  ornamentB  of  tumer'a  woi^  or  carving. 

Fram  the  portraits  which  hung  around  the  room,  it  was  easy 

to  see  that  sevend  meoabevs  of  the  £uaiiy  had  devoted  them- 

s^ves  to  the  derioal  pMfession.    We  also  ohserved  a  ooUeo- 

taea  of  bound  boo^  over  tiie  door,  which  we  took  to  be  the 

en^wmeBt  of  one  of  these  reverend  personages.    We  took 

^mra.  the  Legends  of  ihe  Saints,  and  vead  it  while  our  meal 

was  preparing.     On  <me  oooaskm  of  our  hostess  entering  the 

tmoi,  she  a^ced  us  if  we  had  ever  read  the  history  <^  S. 

Alexis?     We  said  no,  and  took  no  fur&er  natice  of  her 

question,   'but  went  on  reading  Ihe  chapter  we  eadi  had 

^leg^m.     When,  howeiver,  we  had  sat  down  to  table,  die 

,  priced  hers^  by  our  sides,  and  began  again  to  taUc  of 

S.  Alexis.     We  asked  her  whether  he  was  ihe  patron  saint  of 

itenelf,  or  of  her  fasmly ;  which  ^ie  denied,  affirming  at  the 

saane  time,  however,  tlnit  this  saintly  person  had  undergone 

^mnch  for  ihe  love  of  Qod,  that  his  history  always  afieoted 

her  more  than  any  other's.    When  she  saw  that  we  knew 

i^cy^bin^  about  him,  she  began  to  narrate  to  us  his  history. 

'*^.  Jfiexis,^'  c&e  said,  ^was  the  son  of  noble,  rich,  and 

^^-fearing  parents  in  Rome,  and  im  the  practice  of  good 

^^^ks  he  delighted  to  ibUow  their  example,  for  they  did 

^^ttraor^nny  good  to  the  poor.    All  this,  however,  did  not 

3=Ppear  enough  to  Alexis;  but  secretly  in  his  own  heart  he 

wvoted  himself  entirely  to  God's  service,  and  took  a  vow  to 

^^^rist  of  perpetual  virginity.     When,  then,  in  the  course 

^  time,  }m  parents  willed  to  marry  him  to  a  lovely  and 

^"t^aWe  maiden,  he  did  not  o^>ose  their  will.     When,  how* 

^^^^t  the  marriage  ceremony  was  concluded,  instead  of  retiring 

^  ^  bed  in  the  nuptiid  chamber,  he  went  on  board  a  vessel 

^ch  he  found  ready  to  sail,  and  with  it  passed  over  to  Asia. 

Bere  he  assumed  the  garb  of  a  wretched  mendicant,  and 

<^^<^!une  hereby  so  thoroughly  disg^nised  that  the  servants  tS 
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liis  &ther  who  had  been  sent  after  him  fieuled  to  recogoin^ 
him.     Here  he  posted  himself  near  the  door  of  the  princip(i 
dinrch,  inyariably  attending  the  divine  services,  and  su|h 
porting  himself  on  the  alms  of  the  Mthful.     After  two^^ 
three  years  various  miracles  took  place,  betokening  tbe  epo^ifl 
fiivour  of  the  Almi^ty.    The  bishop  heard  a  voice  in  tb^ 
diurch,  bidding  him  to  summon  into  the  sacred  templie  thuti 
man  whose  prayer  was  most  acceptable  to  God,  and  to  k^^ 
him  by  his  side  while  he  celebrated  divine  worship.     As.  th^. 
bishop  did  not  at  once  know  who  could  be  meant,  the  vcHfce. 
went  on  to  point  out  to  him  the  beggar,  whom,  to  the  g^m^ 
astonishment  of  the  people,  he  immediately  fetched  intoi  tha 
church.     The  saintly  Alexis,  embarrassed  by  havixig  tb^ 
attention  of  the  people  directed  towards  himself,  quietlj  ^Ji^ 
silently  departed  tiience,  also  on  ship-board,  intendi^  tPi 
proceed  still  further  in  foreign  lands.    But  bv  a  tempest  «n4 
other  circumstances  he  was  compelled  to  land  in  Italy.     Tb^ 
saint  seeing  in  all  this  the  finger  of  God,  was  rejoiced  to  me^ 
with  an  opportunity  of  exercising  self-denial  in  the  highas^ 
degree.     He  therefore  set  off  direct  for  his  native  town,  and 
pl{U3ed  himself  as  a  beggar  at  the  door  of  his  parents'  house. 
With  their  usual  pious  l^nevolence  did  they  receive  him,  and 
commanded  one  of  their  servants  to  furnish  him  with  lodging 
in  the  castle  and  with  all  necessary  sustenance.  This  servan^ 
annoyed  at  the  trouble  he  was  put  to,  and  displeased  with  his 
master's  benevolence,  assigned  to  this  seeming  beggar  a 
miserable  hole  under  some  stone  steps,  where  he  threw  to  him^ 
as  to  a  dog,  a  sorry  pittance  of  food.    The  saint  instead  qi 
suffering  himself  to  be  vexed  thereat,  first  of  all  thanked  God 
sincerely  for  it  in  his  heart,  and  not  only  bore  with  patient 
meekness  aU  this  which  he  might  easily  have  altered,  but  with 
incredible  and  superhimian  fortitude,  endured  to  witness  tlw 
lasting  grief  of  his  parents  and  his  wife  for  his  absenG^ 
For  he  heard  his  much-loved  parents  and  his  beautiful  spoiiid 
invoke  his  name  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  jMray  £or  his 
return,  and  he  saw  them  wasting  their  days  in  sorrow  f^.^ 
supposed  absence."    At  this  passage  of  her  narrative  ^xff 
good  hostess  could  not  refrain  her  tears,  while  her  two  daugh- 
ters, who  during  the  story  had  crept  dose  to  her  side,  k^pt 
steadily  looking  up  in  their  moth^'s  iauce,     ''But,"  she  con- 
tinued, ''  great  was  the  reward  which  the  Almigh^  bestowed 
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mhiB  canstancj,  giving  him,  at  his  death,  the  greatest  pos- 

eStie  proofe  of  his  fitvour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fiuthfbl.     For 

aft(Edr  ImBg  several  years  in  this  state,  daily  frequenting  the 

service  of  €k>d  with  the  most  fervent  seal,  he  at  last  fell  sick, 

widiotrt  any  partioular  heed  being  given  to  his  condition  by 

any  cme.     One  morning  shortly  after  this,  while  the  pope  was 

kkfts^  celebrating  high  mass,  in  presence  o^the  emperor  and 

^the  nol:^es,  suddenly  all  the  beUs  in  the  whole  city  of  Rome 

bi^an*  to  toll  as  if  for  the  passing  kneU  of  some  distinguished 

personage.     Whilst  every  one  was  full  of  amazement,  it  was 

revealed  to  the  pope  that  this  marvel  was  in  honour  of  the 

<kKtb  of  the  hoUest  person  in  the  whole  city,  who  had  but 

fM  died  in  the  house  of  the  noble  Patrician. — The  fitther 

ef  Alexis  being  interrogated,  thought  at  once  of  the  besgar. 

He  ^«rent  home  and  found  him  beneath  the  stairs  quite  dead. 

In  his  folded  hands  the  saintly  man  clutched  a  paper,  which 

M^  old  &theT  souffht  in  vain  to  take  from  him.     He  returned 

tty  ^  church  and  told  all  this  to  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 

who  thereupon,  with  their  courtiers  and  derey,  set  off  to 

y^Ha^  the  corpse  of  the  saint.    When  they  reached  the  spot, 

the  holy  frither  took  it  without  difficulty  out  of  the  hands  of 

the  dead  man,  and  handed  it  to  the  emperor,  who  thereupon 

caused  it  to  be  read  aloud  bv  his  chancellor.    The  paper  con« 

tained  the  history  of  the  samt.    Then  you  should  have  seen 

^  grief  of  his  parents  and  wife,  which  now  became  excessive, 

to  thii^  that  they  had  had  near  to  them  a  son  and  husband 

so  dear;    for  whom  there  was  nothing  too  eood  that  they 

would  not  have  done;  and  then  too  to  know  how  ill  he  had 

been  treated !    They  fell  upon  his  corpse  and  wept  so  bitterly 

that  there  was  not  one  of  the  bystanders  who  could  refrain 

from  tears.     Moreover,  among  the  multitude  of  the  people 

^o  gradually  flocked  to  the  spot,  there  were  many  sick,  who 

"ff^^  brought  to  the  body  and  by  its  touch  were  made 

Whole." 

Our  Mr  story-teller  affirmed  over  and  over  again,  as  she 
^ed  her  eyes,  that  she  had  never  heard  a  more  touching 
hiBt(My,  and  I  too  was  seized  with  so  sreat  a  desire  to  weep 
^t  I  had  Ihe  greatest  difficidty  to  hide  and  to  suppress  it. 
After  dinner  I  looked  out  the  legend  itself  in  Father  Cochem, 
^^  found  that  the  good  dame  had  dropped  none  of  the  purely 
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luunan  tmtB  of  ike  story,  nfhile  ^e  ktd'  ckaa  SovgotbBD.  ^ 
tiie  taAtekfis  remarks  e£  ihiB  writer. 

We  keep  going  oonlinually  to  the  wimdov  waMun^  1^ 
weather;  and  arc  at  present  yerj  near  o£EefiDg  a  prayer  to 
the  wind»  and  clouds.  Long'  erenings  and  uniyersal  stiilness 
are  the  elements  in  which  writing  tiuives  ri^t  merrily,  aad  I 
am  convinced  thai  ii^  for  a  few  months  <mLy,  I  couM  coatriye, 
or  were  obliged,  to  stay  at  a  spot  like  this,  all  my  vio&aajsibed 
dramas  would  of  necessity  be  completed  one  aiPber  anotiiar. 

We  have  already  had  several  people  belbre  us,  and  queii^aonad 
them  with  regard  to  the  pass  over  the  Furca ;  but  even  here 
we  have  been  imable  to  gain  any  precise  information,  akho^;h 
the  mountain  i»  only  two  or  three  leagues  distant.     We  must, 
howeyer,  rest  contented,  and  we  shall  set  owt  ourselye»  at  break 
of  day  to  reconnoitre,  and  see  how  destiny  wiU  decide  f&r  us. 
Howeyer,  in  general,  I  may  be  disposed  to  take  things  as  ihef 
go^  it  would,  I  mustcon&ss,  be  hi^y  annoying  to  me  if  W0 
^ould  be  forced  to.  retrace  our  st^  again.     If  we  are  fbiiw- 
nate  we  shall  be   by  to-morrow  eyening  at  Eealp  or  B. 
Gotthard,  and  by  noon  the  next  day  am<mg  the  Capuchins  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.     If  things  go  ufifortunately  we 
have  two  roads  open  for  a  r^reat.     Baek  throu^  the  whofe 
of  Valaift,  and  by  the  well-known  road  oyer  Berne  to  Ziuceme; 
or  back  to  Brieg,  and  then  by  a  wide  detour  to  S.  Gbtthard. 
I  lOiuik  in  thift  i^ort  letter  X  have  told  you  that  three  times. 
But  in  &et  it  is  a  matter  o£  great  importance  to  ufi.    The 
i«8ue  will  decide  whidk  waa  in  the  ri^t,  our  courage,  which 
gfwe  us  a  confidBnce  that  we  must  succeed,  or  ^  prudence  of 
certain  persons  who  were  very  earnest  in  tr3dng  to  dissuade 
us  &om  attemptmg  this  route.     This  much,  at  any  rate,  is 
certain,  that  both  prudence  and  courage  must  own  ehanoe  to 
be  over  them  bo^     And  now  that  we  have  once  moie 
eacamined  the  weather,  and  found  the  aii;  to  be  cold^  the  sky 
bright,  and  without  any  signs  of  a  tendency  to  snow,  we  sha^ 
go  calmly  to  bed. 


Munster,  I^av,  12,  1776, ; 
Early,     6  o'cloeh. 

We  aase  quite  ready,  and  all  is  packed  up  in  order  to  s^ 
out  from  hence  with  the  break  of  day.     We  have  before  ns 
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two  leagoes  t»  Oberwald,  and  from  tiiere  the  usual  seokoniBg 
makes  ets.  leagaes  to  Realp.  Oar  mule  is  to  follow  us  with 
lile  baggage  as  &r  as  it »  poesiMe  to  take 


M(m^,  Nov,  12,  1779. 
Evenmg, 

We  reached  this  place  just  at  nlghtfisiU.     We  ha^e  sor- 
mounted  all  difficulties,  and  the  knots  which  entangled  our 
path  haTe  been  cut  in  two.     Before  I  tell  you  where  we  are 
Mged,  and  before  I  describe  to  you  the  character  of  oar 
hosts^  idlow  me  the  gratification  of  going  over  in  thought  tiie 
road  that  ^we  did  net  see  before  us  w^U^ut  anxiety,  and  which, 
however,  we  have  left  behind  us  without  aceidmt,  tiiough  not 
without  difficulty.    About  seven  we  started  from.  Munster, 
aid  saw  before  us  the  mow-covered  amphitheatre  of  mountain 
nmmits,  and  took  to  be  the  Furca,  the  mountain  which  in 
the  backgroond  stood  obliquely  before  it.     But  as  we  after- 
guards learned,  we  made  a  mistake;  it  was  ccmeealed  from 
s«r  view  by  the  mountains  on  our  left  and  by  hi^  douds. 
The  ecuit  wind  blew  strong  and  fought  with  some  flaow-clouds, 
ehaaing  tke  drifts,  now  over  the  mountains,  now  iq>  the  valley. 
%it  this  only  made  Ihe  snow  drifts  deeper  on  the  sround,  and 
caused  ue  serveral  times  to  miss  our  way;  althou^  dbiut  in  as 
^e  were  on  both  sides,  we  could  not  foil  of  reaching  Oberwald 
^'▼^Botually.     About  nine  we  astually  got  there,  and  dropping 
Bi  at  an  aoberge,  its  inmates  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
6^  such  characters  app^oing  there  this  time  ^  the  year, 
^e  asked  whether  the  pass  over  the  Furca  were  still  pradi- 
^*hle,  and  they  answered  that  their  folk  crossed  it  mr  the 
P^s^r  part  of  the  winter,  but  whether  we  ^oidd  be  able  to 
get  across  they  could  not  tell.     We  immediately  sent  to  seek 
^  one  of  thes6  perscms  as  a  guide.    There  socm  aj^ieared  a 
*^ag  thick-set  peajuuit,  whose  very  look  and  shc^  in^iiiad 
^^^^denoe.     With  him  we  immediately  began  to  treat:  if  he 
^^^^y^ight  tite  pass  was  practicd)le  for  us,  let  him  say  so;  and 
^^  take  one  ox  more  comrades  and  come  with  us.     After  a 
^^  pause  he  agreed,  and  went  away  to  get  ready  himself 
^d  to  fetch  ^Q  others.      In  the  meantime  we  paid  our 
^^eteer  the  hire  of  his  beast,  since  we  could  no  kmger  make 

^  use  of  his  mule;  and  having  eaten  some  bread  and  cheese 
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aud  drank  a  glass  of  red  wine,  felt  full  of  strength  and  spiiUi, 
as  oiur  guide  came  back,  followed  by  another  man  who  lookei 
still  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself,  and  seeming  to  have  aB 
the  strength  and  courage  of  a  horse,  he  quickly  shouldered  our 
portmanteau.     And  now  we  set  out,  a  party  of  five,  throngli 
the  village,  and  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  wMch 
lay  on  our  left,  and  began  gradually  to  asceAd  it.     At  first  we 
had  a  beaten  track  to  follow  which  came  down  fh>ni  a  neigh- 
bouring Alp;  soon,  however,  this  came  to  an  end,  and  we 
had  to  go  up  the  mountain  side  through  the  snow.     Oar 
guides,  with  great  skill,  tracked  their  way  among  the  roeks, 
around  which  the  usual  path  winds,  although  the  deep  and 
smooth  snow  had  covered  all  alike.     Next  our  road  lay 
through  a  forest  of  pines,  while  the  Rhone  flowed  beneath  ufi 
in  a  narrow  unfruitM  valley.     Into  it  we  also,  after  a  litflc 
wliile,  had  to  descend,  and  by  crossing  a  little  foot-bridge  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone.     It  is  the  hi^est 
we  have  as  yet  had  so  full  a  view  of.     Of  very  great  breadth, 
it  occupies  the  whole  saddle  of  the  mountain,  and  descends 
uninterruptedly  down  to  the  point  where,  in  the  valley,  ttffi 
Rhone  flows  out  of  it.    At  this  source  the  people  tell  us  it 
has  for  several  years  been  decreasing ;  but  that  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  aU  the  rest  of  the  huge  mass.     Although 
everything  was  fiill  of  snow,  still  the  rough  crags  of  ice,,  on 
*  which  the  wind  did  not  allow  the  snow  to  lie,  were  visible 
with  their  glass  blue  fissures,  and  you  could  see  clearly  where 
the  glacier  ended  and  the  snow-covered  rock  began.    To  this 
point,  which  lay  on  our  left,  we  came  very  close.     Presently 
we  again  reached  a  light  foot-bridge  over  a  little  mountain 
stream,  which  flowed  through  a  barren  trough-shaped  valley 
to  join  the  Rhone.     After  passing  the  glacier,  neither  on  the 
right,  nor  on  the  left,  nor  before  you,  was  there  a  tree  to  be 
seen,  all  was  one  desolate  waste ;  no  ru^ed  and  prominent 
rocks— nothing  but  long  smooth  valleys,  slightly  inclining 
eminences,  winch  now,  in  the  snow  which  levelled  all  inequa- 
lities, presented  to  us  their  simple  unbroken  surfaces.  Turning 
now  to  the  left  we  ascended  a  mountain,  sinking  at  ev^ 
step  deep  in  the  snow.     One  of  our  guides  had  to  go  first, 
and  boliUy  treading  down  the  snow  break  the  way  by  which 
we  were  to  follow. 
It  was  a  strange  sight,  when  turning  for  a  moment  yoor 
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attmtin^  ttaai  the  road,  you  directed  it  to  yourself  and  your 
Mow  travellers.    In  the  most  desolate  region  of  the  world, 
in  a  boundless,  monotonous  wilderness  of  mountains  enveloped 
in  BuaWy  where  for  three  leagues  before  and  behind,  you 
would  not  expect  to  meet  a  living  soul,  while  on  both  sides 
you  bad  the  deep  hollows  of  a  web  of  mountains,  you  mi^t 
see  a  line  of  men  wending  their  way,  treading  each  in  the 
deep  footsteps  of  the  one  before  him,  and  where,  in  the 
whole  of  the  wide  expanse   thus  smoothed  over,  the  eye 
oould  discern  nothing  but  the  track  they  left  behind  them. 
The  hollows  as  we  1^  them  lay  behind  us  gray  and  bound- 
less in  the  mist.    The  changing  clouds  continually  passed 
met  the  pale  disc  of  the  sun,  and  spread  over  the  whole 
scene  a  perpetually  moving  veil.    I  am  convinced  that  any 
one  who,  while  pursuing  this  route,  allowed  his  imagination 
t»  gain  the  mastery,  would  even,  in  the  absence  of  aU  imme- 
fliate  danger,  ML  a  victim  to  his  own  apprehensions  and 
&axs.     In  reality,  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  a  &11  here;  the 
fveat  danger  is  from  the  avalanches,  when  the  snow  has  be- 
come deeper  than  it   is    at  present,  and  begins  to    roll. 
However  our  guide  told  us  that  they  cross  the  moimtains 
throughout  the  winter,  carrying  from  Valais  to  S.  Gotthard 
ddns  of  the  phamoiM,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  is  here 
earned  on.     But  then  to  avoid  the  avalanches,  they  do  not 
take  the  route  that  we  did,  but  remain  for  some  time  longer 
in  the  broad  valley,  and  then  go  straight  up  the  moimtain. 
This  road  is  safer,  but  much  more  inconvenient.    After  a  march 
of  about  three  hours  and  a-half^  we  reached  the  saddle  of  the 
^urca,  near  the  cross  which  marks  the  boundary  of  Valais 
And  Uri.     Even  here  we  could  not  distinguish  the  double 
peak  from  which  the  Furca  derives  its  name.    We  now 
^ped  far  an  eaaer  descent,  but  our  guides  soon  announced 
to  UB  still  deeper  snow,  as  we  immediatelv  foimd  it  to  be. 
(kr  march  continued  in  single  file  as  before,  and  the  fore- 
f^tman  who  broke  the  pa&  often  sank  up  to  his  waist  in 
^  SDOw.    The  readiness  of  the  peojde,  and  their  light  way 
^^)eaking  of  matters,  served  to  keep  up  our  coura^;  and 
^^  say,  fi>r  myself,  that  I  have  accomplished  the  journey 
irithoiUi  fatigue,  although  I  cannot  say  uiat  it  was  a  mere 
^^^    The  huntsman  Hermann  asserted  that  he  had  often 
before  met  with  equally  deep  snow  in  the  forests  of  Thu- 
VoL.  II.  Q 
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xinffia,  but  at  last  he  could  not  help  buwtiag  out  witk  a  hrad 
^Samation, "  The  Furca  is  a  ———7'  ^ 

A  Tulture  or  hunmergeier  swept  «ver  our  faettAs  ^infc 
incredible  rapdity :  it  was  the  oniy  Uvi^  thing  that  ^we  had 
met  with  in  this  waste.  In  the  distenoe  we  saw  the  waam- 
tains  of  ^e  Ursi  lighted  up  with  the  be^kt  sunshine.  Owr 
guides  wished  to  enter  a  shepherd's  h«t  which  had  been 
abandoned  and  snowed  up,  and  to  tabe  «o»ethmg  to  eat,  Iwt 
we  urged  them  to  go  onwai?ds,  to  «void  standhi^  still  in  tte 
cold.  Here  again  is  anoAer  groupe  of  valleys,  iaBi«t  last  we 
gained  an  open  view  into  the  vaBey  of  the  Ursi. 

We  now  proceeded  at  a  shorter  pace,  and  after  trarefliBg 
about  three  leagues  and  a-faalf  from  the  CSross,  we  saw  the 
scattered  roofe  ctf  Bealp.  We  had  scwewd  tames  questicHMd 
our  guides  as  to  what  sort  of  an  mo^  and  what  land  of  vrane 
wewere  Hkdy  to  fifld  in  ReaJp.  The  hopes  they  gave  «b 
were  anytiring  but  good,  but  they  SBSured  m  ihat  Ihe 
Capuchins  there,  although  Aey  had  ttirt,  lihe  tiiose  on  Ae 
summit  of  S.  -Gotthard,  an  hoq)ioe,  wwe  hi  the  halxit  ef 
entertaining  strangers.  Wi«h  them  we  should  get  «ome  good 
red  wine,  and  better  Ibod  iSbmi  at  an  im.  We  therefore 
sent  one  of  xnir  party  Korwaids  to  iofoxm  the  O^uohins  of -oar 
.  arrival,  and  to  procure  a  lodging  far  us.  We  did  not  loiter 
long  behind,  and  arrived  very  soon  after  him,  when  we  weie 
received  at  the  door  by  <one  of  the  fatiten-^a  portiy,  good- 
looking  man;  With  much  tiendUMos  of  manner  he  invited 
us  to  enter,  and  at  the  tbresludd  begged  that  we  would  put  «p 
with  such  entertainment  ^ey  eouldialane  o^r,  ^asat  no  time 
and  least  of  all  at  this  season  of  the  year,  wore  they  piepered 
to  receive  such  guests.  He  therefore  led  us  into  a  veaxm 
room,  and  was  verydiligent  in  waitiiig  upon  us,  while  we 
toc^  off  our  boots,  and  dianged  our  Imen.  He  begged  as 
once  for  all  to  vosOsr  ourselves  p^rfeo^*  at  home.  As  to  oar 
meat,  we  must,  he  said,  be  indidgent,  for  they  weie  in  the 
middle  of  their  long  £Eist,  which  would  last  till  GhristBias^day. 
We  assured  him  timt  a  warm  room,  a  bit  of  thread,  anda  ghss 
of  red  wine  would,  in  our  present  ctreuBistanees,  folly  eatisfy 
all  our  wishes.  He  procured  us  what  we  asked  for,  and  we  hd 
scarcely  refreshed  ourselves  a  little,  ere  he  began  tx>  Teoofunt  to 
us  all  that  concerned  the  establishment,  aad  th^  aettlement«f 
himself  and  MlowB  on.  this  waste  spot    ^  We  iisrve -not,""  hs 
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said,  *^  an  bospice  like  tiie  fittfaera  <m  Mont  8.  Gotthtrdf— 
we  «re  here  in  the  capacitj  of  pariih  priMlB,  and  there  are 
teee  of  \i8.  The  dotj  of  preadinig  Mbi  to  my  k>t;  Hie 
seeond  iaXher  has  to  look  Biter  the  echec^  and  die  brother  to 
took  after  tiie  hoosdiold."  He  went  on  to  ^keoribe  their 
bardshipa  and  toOs ;  here,  at  the  lailheit  end  of  a  lonely 
Tafiey,  separated  frmn  all  the  worid,  and  'worldiig  hard  to 
7ery  Uttte  profit.  This  epot,  fike  ail  othm,  wm  fonneriy 
poyided  witii  a  eecalar  pr^et,  bat  an  avaianohe  havinff 
Wied  half  of  tiie  Tillage,  the  feat  one  had  run  away,  and 
taken  the  pix  with  him,  whereupon  he  was  eiupended,  and 
they,  of  whom  more  resignation  was  espeoted,  were  eent 
Iheieinbis  phoe. 

In  order  to  write  all  tins  I  had  retired  to  an  xcpper  room, 
^dddi  is  warmed  from  behyw  hy  a  hole  in  the  floor;  and  I 
hK?e  jnst  receiyed  an  intimation  that  dinner  ii  ready,  which, 
notwithcrtaxidii^  oar  lundieon,  is  ri^^t  welewno  news. 

i> 

Mout%. 


The    ^'Qiers,   priests,    servants,   guides    and   all,    took 

their  dinner  together  at  a  eommen  ti^le;  die  brother,  how- 

Ci^er,  who  superintended  the  co<^dng,  did  not  make   his 

appearance  till  dinner  was  nearly  orer.     Out  of  milk,  eggs, 

^oA  flour  he  had  compounded  a  variety  of  dishes,  which  we 

'^B^ked  one  after  another,  and  found  them  all  very  good.     Our 

Isoldes,  who  took  a  g;reat  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  snc- 

^^ictsful  issue  of  our  eijpedition,  praised  us  for  our  uncommon 

^teiity  in  traTelling,  and  assm^  us  ihat  it  was  not  every 

one  that  they  would  have  tmdertaken  the  task  of  being  guides 

to.    They  even  confessed  fkso  that  this  morning,  when  their 

^rrices  were  required,  one  had  gone  first  to  reconnoitre^  and 

to  see  if  ire  looked  Hke  people  who  would  really  go  through  all 

Acuities  with  them ;  for  they  were  partienferly  cautious  how 

%y  accompanied  old  or  weak  people  at  this  time  of  the  year» 

•°^  it  was  their  duty  to  take  over  in  safety  every  one  they  had 

o&oe  engaged  to  gmde,  being  bound  in  case  of  his  falling  sick, 

^  cairy  lum,  even  thotjqrii  it  ^ould  be  at  the  imminent  risk 

^tiieir  own  lives,  and  if  he  were  to  die  on  the  passage,  not  to 

^^  his  body  bc^iind.     This  confession  at  once  opened  die 

^ood.gates  to  a  host  of  anecdotes,  and  each  in  turn  had  his 

"^  to '^  of  die  dfficuhies  and  dangers  of  wandering  over 

a  2 
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the  mountains  amidst  which  the  people  had  here  to  live  as  b 
their  proper  element,  so  that  with  the  greatest  indijOference 
they  spefdL  of  mischances  and  accidents  to  which  they  them- 
selves are  daily  liable.  One  of  them  told  a  story  of  how,  on 
the  Candersteg,  on  his  way  to  Mount  Gemmi,  he  and  a  eom< 
rade  with  him  (he  is  mentioned  on  every  occasion  with  hoti 
Christian  and  sur-name)  found  a  poor  family  in  the  deej 
snow,  the  mother  dying,  her  boy  half  dead,  and  the  &ther  ii 
that  state  of  indifference  which  verges  on  a  total  {M*ostratioE 
of  intellect.  He  took  the  woman  on  his  back,  and  his  com- 
rade her  son,  and  thus  laden,  they  had  driven  before  then 
the  fiither,  who  was  unwilling  to  move  from  the  spot. 

During  the  descent  of  (xemmi  the  woman  died  on  bis  bad^ 
but  he  brought  her  dead  as  she  was  to  Leukerbad.  When 
we  asked  wl^t  sort  of  people  they  were,  and  what  could  hate 
brought  them  at  such  a  season  into  the  mountains,  he  said 
they  were  poor  people  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  who,  driven 
by  want,  had  taxen  to  the  road  at  an  unseasonable  period  of 
the  year,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  relations  eith^  in 
Valais  or  the  Italian  canton,  and  had  been  overtaken  by  a 
snow-storm.  Moreover,  they  told  many  anecdotes  of  what 
had  happened  to  themselves  during  the  winter  journeys  OTer 
the  Furca  with  the  chamois-skins,  on  which  expeditioiiff, 
however,  they  always  travelled  in  companies.  Every  now 
and  then  our  reverend  host  would  make  excuses  for  ^ 
dinner,  and  we  redoubled  our  assurances  that  we  wished  for 
nothing  better.  We  also  found  that  he  contrived  to  bring 
back  die  conversation  to  himself  and  his  own  matters, 
observing  that  he  had  not  been  long  in  this  place.  He  begafi' 
to  talk  of  the  office  of  preaching,  and  of  the  dexterity  that  a 
preacher  ought  to  have.  He  compared  the  good  preacher  tff 
a  chapman  who  cleverly  puffs  his  wares,  and  by  his  pleasant 
words  makes  himself  agreeable  to  hLs  customers.  Afbsf 
dinner  he  kept  up  the  conversation,  and,  as  he  stood  vdth  lii^ 
left  hand  leaning  on  the  table,  he  accompanied  his  remarks 
with  his  right,  and  while  he  discoursed  most  eloquently  on 
eloquence,  appeared  at  the  moment  as  if  he  vnshed  to  con- 
vince us  that  he  himself  was  the  dexterous  chapman.  We 
assented  to  his  observations,  and  he  came  from  the  lecture  to 
the  thing  itself.  He  panegyrized  the  Roman  Catholic  reS* 
gion.  **  We  must^''  hesaid,  ''havea  ruleof  £uth;  and Ihegieat 
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ilue  of  it  consists  in  its  being  fixed,  and  as  litUe  liable  as 
tpfiiible  to  change,    We,''  he  said,  ''had  made  Scripture  the 
oandation  of  our  £dth,  but  it  was  insufficient.    We  ourselves 
rould  not  venture  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  common  men ; 
01  holy  as  it  is,  and  full  as  every  leaf  is  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
•till  the  wcHrldly-minded  man  is  insensible  of  all  this,  and 
inds  rather  perplexities  and  stumbling-blocks    throughout, 
^^t  good  can  a  mere  layman  extract  from  the  histories  of 
onful  men,  which  are  contained  therein,  and  which  the  Holv 
ufhost  has  there  recorded  for  the  strengthening  of  the  faith 
)f  the  tried  and  experienced  children  of  Gtod?    What  benefit 
i^aa  a  common  man  draw  firom  all  this,  when  he  is  unable  to 
c^aoaider  the  whole  context  and  connection?    How  is  such  a 
ppiison  to  see  his  way  clear  out  of  the  seeming  contradictions 
wbidi  occasionally  occur?— out  of  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  the  ill  arrangement  of  the  books,  and  the  differences  of 
^le,  when  the  learned  themselves  find  it  so  hard,  and  while 
80  many  passages  make  them  hold  their  reason  in  abeyance? 
What  ought,  we  therefore  to  teach?    A  rule  of  £uth  founded 
ou  Seripture,  and  proved  by  the  best  of  commentaries?    But 
^o.then  is  to  comment  upon  the  Scripture?    Who  is  to  set 
^  this  rule?    I,  perhaps,  or  some    other   man?    By  no 
Qteans.    Every  man  has  his  own  wav  of  taking  and  seeing 
^^ungs,  and  represents  them  after    nis    own   ideas.    That 
^ould  be  to  give  to  the  people  as  many  S3rstems  of  doctrines 
^  there  are  are  heads  in  die  world,  and  to  produce  inex- 
plicable confusion  as  indeed  had  already  been  done.    No,  it 
^^loains  for  the  Holy  Church  alcme  to  interpret  Scripture  to 
determine  the  rule  of  faith  by  which  the  souls  of  men  are  to 
^  guided  and  governed.    And  what  is  the  church  ?    It  is  not 
^7  single  supreme  head,  or  any  particular  member  alone. 
No !  it  is  all  the  holiest,  most  learned,  and  most  experienced 
^eji  of  all  times,  who,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy 
spirit,  have  successively  combined  together  in  building  up 
^'^gfeat,  univer8al,and  agreeing  body,  which  has  its  great 
oou&cils  for  its  members  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
<^  another,  and  for  mutual  edification;  which  banishes  error, 
^  thereby  imparts  to  our  holy  religion  a  certainty  and 
<^  stability  such  as  no  other  profession  can  pretend  to,  and 
^ves  it  a  foimdation    and   strengthens  it  with  bulwarks 
^iuch  even  hell  itself  cannot  overthrow.    And  just  so  is  it 
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also  with  the  text  of  the  mered  ieriptnres.  We  ha^^,"  lit 
said,  '' the  Viilgate,  moreoTer  an  approved  mnion  of  Ik 
Vulgate,  and  of  every  senteaee  a  oommeatarj  -wiueh  tk 
church  itself  has  acocedited.  Hemoe  arioee  thaA  unifarmity  of 
our  teachrog  which  mupriaee  eresy  one.  Whetikw/'  he  ooiw 
tinued,  '*  jou  hear  me  proadiiiigiB  tdiisnuMit  remote  canker  6f| 
the  world,  or  in  the  great  capital  of  a.  distant  cevmtry  ffe 
listening  to  the  dullest  or  elefcrest  of  |»eaeh«rs,  all  will  hold 
one  and  the  same  Iwnguagfi;  a  Gadiolie  Chxistiaa'  will  alwayi 
hear  the  same  doctrine;  e¥ei'ynhere  will  he  be  insteueted  ui 
edified  in  the  same  manner^  Andthi8itiewhidi.eo&atitttta» 
the  certainty  oi  our  &ith;  which  grreaus  the  peace  and  eoa- 
fidence  by  which  each  <me  in  life  hoide  rare  cewmuBeB 
with  his  brother  Cathi^ics,  and  at  ds«th  can  oaimiy  part  in 
the  sure  hope  of  meeting  one  amith»  a^nn.'* 

In  his  i^peech,  as  in  a  sennon,  he  let  the  sak^cets  fi>]low  ifl 
due  order,  and  spoke  morefrom^aainwaBi&dmgof  satiaAe- 
tion  that  he  was  exhibiting  himaelf  under  a  f sfOfivaUe  aipect 
than  firom  any  bigotled  anxiety  fbr  conveBvon.  During  tie 
delivery  he  would  oecasiwially  change  the  ant  he  rested  upCDy 
or  draw  then  both  into  the  arms  of  his  govm,  or  kt  them  rsit 
on  his  portly  stomach ;  now  and  then  hrwondd^with  mochgrtce^ 
draw  hid  snuff-boK  out  of  his  capote,  and  after  using  it 
replace  it  with  a  carekss  ease.  We  list^wd  to  him  i^tsa* 
tiTclj,  and  he  seemed  to  be  quite  content  with  our  winF  of 
receiving  his  instructions.  lEbw  greati^r  amaxed  vponld  lie 
have  been  if  an  angel  hid  re^ieaied  to  luniy  at  the  momcot, 
that  he  was  addzeang  his  perooration  to  a  descendant  of 
Frederick  the  Wise. 


November  13,  1779. 
Among  ike  Capuekins^  onikeaummii  afM&ni  tSL  OoUhafdf 

Morning  about  10  o^eUeh. 

At  la£^  we  hai^  fiNrtuni^ly  reached  the  utmoet  limits  of  ov 
joomey.  Here  it  ia  determined  we  riiall  rest  awhile,  afvi 
then  turn  our  steps  towardeowr  dear  fisrtherfauid.  Y ery  strasp 
are  my  feelings  here^  on  this  summit,  where  four  years  naff  ^ 
passed  a  fewdayswith  very  different  anxietieB,  sentiments,  puDS) 
and  hqsesr  ana  at  a  very  dii^nt  season  of  the  year,  wkBt 
without  any  forelioding  of  my  future  fortunes*,  but  moved  Bf 
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[  htmr  Bot  whii»  I  tanHd  is^  bads  upts  Its^,  and  igao- 
rantfy  went  to  meet-  mgr  pretMit  dnwriny.  I  did  not  e^en 
rteogiHAe  ihe  hooee  afaiok  Some  tmit  a§o  it  was  giefttly 
bljared  by  aa  nYwhrnaike^  and  tbr  good  Others  took  advantage 
of  thk  o^Hiiiiiilj^aadMade  ft  ooltectionthfoughoiit  tke  canton: 
be  ealargiiig  and  impromg  tkeir  iMdenaa.  Bbtli  of  tike 
two  jbthm  who  reakb  here  at  pMatntafe  abaent,  but,  as  I  hear, 
ftej  are  stiE  the  same,  that  I  met  hm  ysava  ago.  FMiier 
Sen^fihin,  who  haa  nanr  passed  fbnrCeen  jean  in  tius  post  is 
at  present  at  Milatt^  and  the  other  i»  cayeetsd  to-day  fron 
Ain^.  Im  Utts  dear  ntwospHfen  the  cold  is  awftd.  As  soos 
a8<fiii«etis>«fer  I  w^  eefttmne  my  letter ;  i»r,  I  see  deariy 
^  shaH  not  90  ftp- ovtsude  1^  doer. 


Af^  dinner. 
ft  beeosMSt  cdilee  and  odder;  one  doee  not  like  to  stir 
bm  the  steme.    indeedi  it  is  mast^  deig^tftd  to  sit  t^on  it, 
whidL  in  thia  ceufttry,  nhese  the  stvves  are  madie  of  stone- 
tiles,  it  is  very  easy  to.d».    Fiist  of  all,  t]|epef<tare,  w*  will 

^  yon  of  our  dqwrtore  from.  Bealp,  and  then  of  our  jomney 

hilhen. 

Yesteadaipe^rtftiagb^aBeweretaedtooiirbeds,  the  good 
&tbep  would  shew  us.  his  deepiag  cell;  where  everything  was 
^liee-  ordec^  m  a  very  small  spase.    His  bed,  which  con- 
sisted: oi  a.  bag-  oi  stossr,  with  a  wooUto  ooverHd,  did  not 
^9peat  tans  to  be  aaythiag  vary  sMntesioas;  as  we  onrselres 
y^  ofb^x  put  xxoi  w^  no  better;    Witib  great  pleasure  and 
^^^^onufel  satiafiMfftum  he  showed  us  ewrytlung — his  bookcase 
^  aU.  <^her*thing8.      We  pBaisedall'  tharf;  we  saw,  imd  part^ 
Uig  Qsk  Ihe^best  temamidk  ea^  othsir,  we  rstired  for  the  night. 
^  fumishuig  our  roomv  in  oider  tluit  two  beds  m^t  stand 
?SAui8t  6ne  wall,  boAhhad  besA  made  ummially  snudl;   This 
^ecAvenienee  kept  me  lon^  awake,  uintili  I  thoi^t  of  reme- 
^9^itby  i^aeiogrfburdu^.togedier.     It  was  quite  broad 
^^^^  before  we  awoke^  this  moraing,    When  we  went 
^^^  ^ve  found  nothmg  bat  hap^  and'  finendfy  faces.    Our 
S'lides,  on  the  point  of  eateeing  upott  their  letom  over  yes^ 
^^'^^'s  beantiMi  route,  seemed  to  look  upon^  it  as  an  epodi, 
^  s«  fb  history  wiihi  ^pihicb  hereafter  th^  wsuld  be  able  to 
^i^terteiu  other  stmngeis^  and  as  they  were*  wdl'  paid  the  idea 
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of  an  adventure  became  complete  in  their  minds.    After Hil 
we  made  a  capital  break&st  and  departed. 

Our  road  now  lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Uri,  whieli'ld 
remarkable  as  having,  at  so  great  an  elevation,  such  beatt^fol 
meadows  and  pasturage  for  cattle.  They  make  here  a  dheee^ 
which  I  prefer  to  all  others.  No  trees,  however,  grow  Iiertf. 
Sally  bushes  line  all  the  brooks,  and  on  the  mountains  litHe 
shrubs  grow  thickly  together.  Of  all  the  coimtries  that  I 
know,  tlus  is  to  me  the  loveliest  and  most  interesting,— whe- 
ther it  is  that  old  recollections  make  it  precious  to  me,  or  "^t 
the  perception  of  such  a  long  chain  of  nature's  wonden 
excites  within  me  a  secret  and  inexpressible  feeling  of  estjoy- 
ment.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  bear  in  mind  that  the 
whole  country  through  which  I  am  leading  you  is  covered 
with  snow,  and  that  rock  and  meadow  alike  are  snowed  over. 
The  sky  has  been  quite  clear,  without  a  single  cloud ;  the 
hue  £Eir  deeper  than  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  low  and  fiat 
coimtries,  and  the  white  mountain  ridges,  which  stood  out  ih 
strong  contrast  to  it,  were  either  glittering  in  the  sun^ds^j 
or  else  took  a  greyish  tint  in  the  shade. 

In  a  hour  and  a  half  we  reached  H6pital, — a  little  village 
within  the  canton  of  Uri,  which  lies  on  the  road  to  S.  Qoft- 
hard.  Here  at  last  I  regained  the  track  of  my  former  tour. 
We  entered  an  inn,  and  though  it  was  as  yet  morning,  ot- 
dered  a  dinner,  and  soon  afterward  began  to  ascend  ike  sum- 
mit. A  long  train  of  mules  with  their  bells  enlivened  1^ 
whole  region.  It  is  a  sound  which  awakens  all  one's  recol- 
lections of  moimtain  scenery.  The  greater  part  bf  liie  train 
was  in  advance  of  us,  and  with  their  sharp  iron  ^loes  had 
pretty  well  cut  up  the  smooth  icy  road.  We  also  saw  somfe 
labourers  who  were  employed  in  covering  the  slippery  ice  with 
fresh  earth,  in  order  to  render  it  passable.  The  wish  which  t 
formerly  gave  utterance  to,  that  I  might  one  day  be^peif* 
mitted  to  see  this  part  of  the  world  under  snow,  is  now  M 
last  gratified.  The  road  goes  up  the  Eeuss  as  it  dadh^s  dot^ 
over  rocks  all  the  way,  and  forms  everywhere  the  most  beaxitifbl 
waterfalls.  We  stood  a  long  while  attracted  by  the  singular 
beauty  of  one  which  in  considerable  volume  was  daflftiing  ovei'ii 
succession  of  dark  black  rocks.  Here  and  there  in  the  cradd^ 
and  on  the  fiat  ledges  pieces  of  ice  hadfonned,  and  the  wat^ 
^seemed  to  be  running  over  a  variegated  bladt  and  white 
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iMBble.    Hie  laatses  of  ice  gKstened  like  Teins  of  crystal 
in  the  sun,  and  the  water  flowed  pure  and  fresh  between 


On  the  mountaina  there  is  no  more  tiresome  a  fellow- 
teiF^dler  than  a  train  of  mules ;  they  have  so  unequal  a  pace. 
With  a  strange  instinct  they  always  stop  a  while  at  the  bot- 
Um  oi  a  steep  ascent,  and  then  dacui  off  at  a  quick  pace  up  it, 
to  rest  again  at  the  top.  Very  often  too  they  will  stop  at 
ths  level  spots  which  do  occur  now  and  then,  until  they  are 
htoed.  on  by  the  driyers  or  by  other  beasts  coming  up.  And 
8S  the  ioot  passenger,  by  keeping  a  steady  pace,  soon  gains 
i9<a  them,  and  in  the  narrow  road  has  to  push  by  them.  K 
y«a  stand  still  a  little  while  to  observe  any  object,  they  in 
their  torn  will  pass  l^  you,  and  you  are  pestered  with  the 
deafening  sound  of  their  bells,  and  hard  brushed  with  their 
loads,  which  project  to  a  good  distance  on  each  side  of  them. 
In  this  way  we  at  last  r^ushed  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
which  you  can  form  some  idea  of  by  fmcying  a  bald  skull 
surrounded  with  a  crown.  Here  one  finds  oneself  on  a  per- 
fect fiat  surrounded  with  peaks.  Far  and  near  the  eye  mils 
on  nothmg  but  bare  and  mostly  snow-coyered  peaks  and 
crags. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  oneself  warm,  especially  as 
they  have  here  no  fuel  but  brushwood,  and  of  that  too  they 
^ffe  obliged  to  be  Yery  sparing,  as  they  have  to  fetch  it  up  the 
^Bountains,  from  a  distance  of  at  least  three  leagues,  for  at 
the  summit,  they  tell  us,  scarcely  any  kind  of  wood  srows. 
'^  reverend  fitther  is  returned  from  Airolo,  so  firosen  wat  on 
his  arrival  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  word.  Although  here 
the  Capuchins  are  allowed  to  clothe  themselves  a  litue  more 
coi3^ortably  than  the  rest  dT  their  order,  still  their  style  of 
^^^99%  is  by  no  means  suited  for  such  a  climate  as  this.  AH 
the  way  up  frx>m  Airolo  the  road  was  frozen  perfectly  smooth, 
tAd  he  had  the  wind  in  his  fiice ;  his  beard  was  quite  frx>Ken, 
^  it  was  a  long  while  before  he  recovered  himselfl  We 
^  some  conversation  together  on  the  hardships  of  their 
residence  here;  he  told  us  now  they  managed  to  get  throu|;h 
^  year,  their  various  occupations,  and  their  domestic  or- 
^^^^n^stanees.  He  could  speak  nothing  but  Italian,  and  so  we 
1^  an  oj^rtunity  of  putting  to  use  the  exercises  in  this 
^^^>HPiage  whidi  we  had  teJcen  during  the  i^Mring.    Towards 
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eTemng  w«  woai  fos  a  mflnoeBt  outsit  tke  kamO'door  thfttlJw' 
gpod  fatker  imgjitp^nt  out  teuA  tiie  peak  whidk  is  omMideved 
to  be  the  highest  suminit  of  Mont  Gotthard;  but  we  cooldi 
scarcely  eacUwe  to  sti^  o«t  a  very  &w  laiiiiitaS)  so  semrchgig 
and  pinchiag  w^b  the  cold.  Husi  tinier  thjurefem,  we  shiitt 
reHiain  dose  shot  up^wilhiA  doors,  and  shaU  hay^'toftaenoogh^ 
betfore  we  start  to^manew,  to  ti!«v«l  again;  ia  thou^^  omns  att 
the  most  remarkabla  poeto*  of  this,  regicMi. 

A  brief  geogn^phiedL  destt^tiMt  wdU  eiabla  yen  to  mdev*< 
stand  how  xeHuyrkaUa  iho'  point  is  a^  which  we  ajpe  imw 
sitting.     S.  GoUulnL  ia  not  isdaed  the  hi^iast  movntakL  of 
Srwitzerkuul ;  in.  SaF<^,  Most  Blane  has  a  feirhigliMer  eleratioa 
and  yet  it  maintains  above  aU  oibera  the  rank  of  a  kiag  of 
mountains,  baaanse  all  the-  gpreat  diaias.  eon^ie^ge  toother 
avound  ham,,  aad  all  vest  i^n  him  aa  th^  base.    Indeed,, 
if  I  do  not  make  a  ggeat  mwitslrr,  I  think  I  was.  told  at  Beme^ 
by  Herr  Wyttenhach,  yi^uh,  &em  itfrhi§^iast  samiBit,  had  sees 
the  peaks  of  all  the  oiheis,  that  the  loiter  att  leaned  tewasd^ 
it    The  meuntaina  of  Sehweite.  and  UntoBwaLdeo^  jfusaed  by 
those  of  Uri  range  frmxk  the  noith^  ftom  the.  east,  these  of  the 
Orisons,  &om  the  seath  these  of  the  ItaiiaiL  caAtons,  while, 
from  the  east,  by  means  of  the  Furca,  the  double  line  of 
meimtains  whieh  Aldose  Valais^  presaes.  u§^  ii.    Net  ftr 
from  thia  house,,  there  are.  twe.s»alli  Wkes,  owta£wbi^9eai» 
forth  the  Tidno  tbxongh  gji^ss  and  vall^  inixxltd^  while 
from  the  other,  in  lilM  manner;  the  Ileuss  procoedatiM  jjk  eiB|M^ 
itself  in  the  Lake  of  the  Feoest  towns^*    Net  &r  hcmi  thie 
spot  are  the  souicea  of  the  Bhine,  wiiichi  fomm  an  eastedy 
course,  and  if  then  we  take  in  the  Bhone  whieh  risea  at  the 
foot  g£  the  Furca  and  n^na  weslwaiid  throngh  ValaiS)  we^ 
shall  find  ourseinres  at  the  point  of  a  euDSSy  iraaa  whidft 
mountain  rangea  and  xi^iera  proceed  tanwucditthe  £9ur  tftrrlip^ 
poiataof  hea;m. 

•  Lak0  loicAOM. , 
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FROM  CABLSBAD  TO  THE  BRENNER. 

September  3, 1786. 

As  early  as  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  stole  out  of  Carlsbad, 
for  otherwise  I  dionld  not  have  been  ulowed  to  depart  quietly, 
l^e  band  of  friends  who,  on  the  28th  of  August,  rejoiced  to 
celebrate  my  birthday,  had  in  some  desree  acquired  a  right 
to  detain  me.  However,  it  was  impossible  to  stay  here  any 
longer.  Having  packed  a  portmanteau  merely,  and  a  knap- 
8&<£,  I  jumped  alone  into  a  post-chaise,  and  by  half  past  8, 
^  a  beautifully  calm  but  loggy  morning,  1  arrived  at 
Zevoda.  The  upper  clouds  were  streaky  and  fleecy,  the  lower 
ones  heavy.  This  a|q[>eared  to  me  a  good  sign.  I  hoped 
that,  after  so  wretdied  a  summer,  we  should  enjoy  a  nne 
autumn.  About  12, 1  got  to  Egra,  under  a  warm  and  shining 
sun,  and  now,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  this  place  had  the  same 
latitude  as  my  own  native  town,  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
me  once  more  to  take  my  midday  meal  beneath  a  bright  sky, 
at  the  fiftieth  degree. 

On  entering  Bavaria  one  comes  at  once  on  the  monastery  of 
^aldsassen,  with  the  valuable  domain  of  the  ecclesiastical  lords, 
who  were  wise  sooner  than  other  men.  It  lies  in  a  dish-like, 
not  to  say  cauldron-like,  hollow,  in  a  beautifid  wheat- ground, 
inclosed  on  all  sides  by  slightly  ascending  and  fertile  heights. 
^I^  cloister  also  possesses  settlements  in  the  neighbouring 
^i^cts.  The  soil  is  decomposed  slate-day.  The  marl, 
which  is  found  in  this  mineral  formation,  and  which,  as  yet 
>3iidecomposed,  slowhr  crumbles,  makes  the  earth  loose  and 
^tremely  fertile.    The  land  continues  to  rise  until  you  come 
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to  Tirscheureuth,  and  the  waters  flow  against  you,  to  fall  into 
the  Egra  and  the  Elbe.  From  Tirschenreuth  it  desoeods 
southwards,  and  the  streams  run  towards  the  Danube.  I  can 
form  a  pretty  ffa|>id  idea  of  «i  country  m  soon  m  I  know  by 
examination  which  way  eren  the  least  brodc  nms,  and  caa 
determine  the  riyer  to  whose  basin  it  belongs.  By  this  means, 
even  in  those  districts  whioh  it  is  imposflible  to  take  a  survey 
of,  one  can,  in  thoiight,  form  a  connection  between  lines  of 
mountains  and  naS^yu,  Item  tho  lastaueatiBned  place  b^ins 
an  excellent  road  formed  of  granite.  A  better  one  cannot  be 
conceived,  for,  as  the  decomposed  granite  consists  of  giayelly 
and  argillaceous  earths,  they  bind  excellently  together,  and 
form  a  adlidiflnaiidtttioi^  so  as  to  tmke  a  load  as  smooth  as  a 
threshing  floor.  The  country  throiigh  which  it  runs  looks  so 
mneh  the  wove;  it. also  consists  of  a  granite-sand,  lies  very 
£at  and  maisshy,  «iid  tlie  ^acdknt  road  is  aH  tiie  mace 
desirable.  And  as,  inoie€»v«r,  the  Toads  descend  ^rwJnaWy 
&aaL  this  plane,  one  gets  on  witii  a  mpUity  that  striking 
contsasts  with  ^.f^eneraltfisail'S  paoe  of  JBohenuaii  traiveBiiig. 
The  injolosed  billet  will  ^e  you  the  aamti  of  tfae  diSBanmt 
stages.  Suffice  it  to  «ay,  that  usa  the  second  momine  I  was 
at  Batisboii,  and  so  I  d^  th«se  iwet^yr-^our  miim*  wnS.  a  Wf 
in  thirty-nine  hours.  As  the  day  bq^an  to  ^wn  I  icnad 
myself  between  ^Schwoadorf  and  jRegenstanf,  aad  1  obneivBd 
bere  a  change  fwr  the  bister  in  the  oukivaition  of  tiie  iand. 
The  «oil  was  no  longisr  the  ««re  dehcis  of  the  «ook,  bat  a 
mixed  alluvial  depoiit  The  iaundatioft  by  which  it  was 
de|>06ited  must  have  been  caused  l^  the  ebb  and  flood,  frmn 
the  basin  of  the  Danube  ii^  all  the  valleys  ^Huch  at  pgsaont 
dram  ik&i  water  into  it.  In  this  way  were  forsMd  the 
natural  bolls  {polder),  on  which  the  tillage  is  oiaxied  sn. 
This  remaj:k  .lilies  to  all  lands  inthe  neigUbouriiood  of  large 
or . small  stnams,  and  wiUi  this  guide  any  observer  may  fbna 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  soils  iraited  lor  tdliiKe. 

Eatisbon  is,  indaed,  beautif^y  lutuated.  The  ooantiy 
oould  not  but  invite  men  to  settle  and  build  a  city  in  it,  and 
the  spiiitual  loids  bave  shown  their  judgment.    All  tho  laad 

*  A  ISerman  ii&Me  is  exactly  equal  to  four  Bngluh  geographioa],  and 
to  rather  more  than  fe«r  aod  a  quarter  ordinary  miles. ,  The  distance  in 
tlM  teact  may,ithcrefiDve,ibe  rov^bijwtt  down  tt  one  hundred  andftv 
Bn^iah.     [▲.  J.  W.  M.] 


memaaA  tfae  tmm  bebags  to  "ttem;  in  ^tm  dtjr  itadf  ehuralies 
igomd  iikxatkes,  and  raonaftic  hnJUJinps  mre  ao  len  Huok. 
The  DwM^e  4^mcb  ne  «f  te  dear  «&  BUm.  At  Fnudc- 
iert,  indeed,  tbe  ri^^  and  bndges  iHtyea  betler  aroeanmee; 
Ime,  however,  theTww  of  the  Mrthm  mhwb,  StadLaat-^of, 
looks  ^ery  pn^,  as  it  lies  heDwe  yau  aaroas  the  nver. 

IflMpediaitely  on  vy  asrival  I  beleok  aajraelf  to  the  Coll^ 
of  Ihe  JeenitB,  -«rheie  the  aaunud  phiy  mm  being  acted  by  the 
pvqiila.  I««wthe«ulof  the  q)ant,  and  ti»  beginning  of  (he 
Inge^.  TheydidnetaetwonetfaannHBiyanimezperieaoed 
eenpony  ef  aauctean,  aad  their  dreaaes  weee  haauti&l,  afanoat 
tee  M^erb.  This  pubKo  exfaibitton  alao  aerfied  to  oeacnnoe 
metOlsMne  atiiungiy  of  the  woddfy  parfenee  of  the  Jeaaha. 
l^ey  negledt  anifaing  tfiat  ia  l^oely  to  prodnoe  an  efBect,  aod 
cofllri^e  to  ptaaliae  it  wish  iatereat  «mL  care,  faithisthcae 
is  not  merely  prudence,  such  as  we  understand  the  term 
abstractedly;  it  is  associated  with  a  real  pleasuire  in  the  matter 
in  hand,  a  sympathy  and  a  fdlow  feeling,  a  taste,  such  as  arises 
^Kna  the  ei9)enaaoe  'df  Hfe.  Ab  this  great  eooi^  has  among 
iteBimnbe>B«<»gan  buydem,eoalptaiB,aBdgildeBa,  soaasuredfy 
there  are  some  who  paitroniae  the  stage  with  learning  and 
teste;  and  jwt  as  they  deconite  their  chnchea  with  appio- 
Y'tncte  omauBeflts,  theee  dear>sighted  men  take  advantage  of 
^  world's  sensual  eye  by  an  impoaing  theatre. 

To-day  I  am  writiBg  in  latitude  Sorty^aitte  degrees.  The 
^i^cather  pitmises  fair,  and  even  here  the  people  oomfdain  ef 
1hecold»BBS«idwetofthepast  soanaer.  The  aiemiag  was 
"ooel,  bat  it  was  the  beginnii^  of  a  ^onons  and  tempexa;te 
^y.  The  mild  atmosphere  whidi  &e  mighiy  river  brings 
^^%h  it  is  eomething  quite  pecuHar.  The  fruite  are  nothing 
Very  surprising.  I  have  taeted,  indeed,  eome  excellent  'peam, 
'but  I  am  lo^mg  iot  grapes  and  €gs. 

My  attention  is  rivetted  by  the  actions  and  pdnoi^des  of 
the  Jesuite.  Their  churches,  towers,  and  buildings,  have  a 
^Qtoething  great  and  perfect  in  their  pkn,  whidi  innioseB  idl 
^*^ld«rs  with  a  secret  awe.  In  the  deoosotion,  gold,  silver, 
^>>«tal,  and  polished  marble,  are  acoamulaled  in  such  spten- 
^^ii^  and  pr^ision  as  must  daasle  the  beggars  of  all  ranks. 
Sere  and  there  one  fidls  not  to  meet  with  somedimg  in  bad 
^^tete,  iiL  order  to  appease  and  to  attract  humanity.  This  is 
^  general  eharaeter  t>f  the  ^eternal  ritual  of  the  Boman 
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Catholic  Church ;  never,  however,  have  I  seen  it  appHed  "mtk 
80  much  shrewdness,  tact,  and  consistency,  as  among  ife 
Jesuits.  Here  all  tends  to  this  one  end ;  unlike  the  memb^s 
of  the  other  spiritual  orders,  they  do  not  continue  aa  old 
worn-out  ceremonial,  but,  humouring  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
continually  deck  it  out  with  firesh  pomp  and  splendour. 

A  rare  stone  is  quarried  here  into  blocks.  In  appearanee 
it  is  a  species  of  conglomerate;  however,  it  must  be  Ii^  Ui 
be  older,  more  primary,  and  of  a  porphyritic  nature.  It  isiif 
a  greenish:  color,  mix^  with  quartz,  and  is  porous;  in.  it  aise 
found  large  pieces  of  very  soHd  jasper,  in  which,  again,  afe 
to  be  seen  little  round  pieces  of  a  kind  of  Breccia.  A  speoh 
men  would  have  been  very  instructive,  and  one  could  not  hdp 
longing  for  one  ;  the  rock,  however,  was  too  solid,  and  I  ^ 
taki^  a  vow  not  to  load  myself  with  stones  on  this  journey.. 


Munich,  September  6, 1786.  - 

At  half  past  12,  on  the  5th  of  September,  I  set  off  ftr 
Eatisbon.  At  Abbach  the  country  is  beautiful,  while  the 
Danube  dashes  against  limestone  rocks  as  &r  as  SaaL  The 
limestone,  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Osteroda,  on  tl|e 
Hartz,  dose,  but,  on  the  whole,  porous.  By  6  jl.u.  I  was  in 
Munich,  and,  after  having  looked  about  me  for  some  twelve 
hours,  I  will  notice  only  a  few  pmnts.  In  the  Sculpture 
Gkdlery  I  did  not  find  myself  at  home.  I  must  practise  my 
eye  fiiBt  of  all  on  paintings.  There  are  some  excellent  things 
here.  The  sketches  of  Eieubens  from  the  Luxembourg  Qiu- 
leiy  caused  me  the  greatest  delight. 

Here,  also,  is  the  rare  toy,  a  model  of  Trajan's  Pillar. 
The  material  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  the  figures  in  gilt  It  is,. at 
any  rate,  a  rare  piece  of  workmanship,  and,  in  this  lig^t,  o^e 
takes  pleasure  in  looking  at  it. 

:  In  ^e  Hall  of  the  Antiques  I  soon  felt  that  my  eye  'w^ 
not  much  practised  on  such  objects.  On  this  account  I  was 
unwilling  to  stay  long  there,  and  to  waste  my  time.  There 
was  mudi  that  did  not  take  my  fSancy,  without  my  being  aide 
to  say  why.  A  Drums  attracted  my  attention;  two  Anto^ 
nines  pleased  me,  as  also  did  a  few  other  things.  On  the 
whole,  the  arrangement  of  the  objects  was  not  happy^  althoi^ 
there  is  an  evident  attempt  to  make  a  display  wiu  them,  ao4 
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fte  liali,  or  ratiier  the  nraseiim,  would  have  a  good  appearanoe 
tf  it  irere  kept  in  better  repair  and  cleaner.  In  the  Cabinet 
of  IfiBAiiral  History  I  saw  beautiful  things  from  the  Tyrol, 
whidi,  in  smaller  specimens,  I  was  already  acquainted  with, 
aJMi^  mcieeci)  possesseu* 

I  was  met  by  a  woman  with  figs,  which,  as  the  first,  tasted 
ddioioiQS.  But  the  finit  in  general  is  not  good  considering 
the  latitude  ci  forty-eight  degrees.  Every  one  is  oomplaininff 
here  of  the  wet  and  cold.  Amist,  which  might  well  be  called 
a  rain,  overtook  me  this  morning  early  before  I  reached 
Munich.  Throughout  tiie  day  the  wind  has  continued  to 
Mow  cold  fitmi  off  the  Tyrolese  mountains.  As  I  looked 
towards  them  from  the  tower  I  found  them  covered,  and  the 
wiicde  heavens  shrouded  with  clouds.  Now,  at  setting,  the 
sun  is  ritining  on  the  top  of  the  ancient  tower,  which  stands 
ri^bt  opposite  to  my  wmdow.  Pardon  me  that  I  dweU  so 
mudb^  (m  wind  and  weather.  The  traveller  by  land  is  almost 
as  much  dependent  upon  them  as  the  voyager  by  sea,  and  it 
would  be  a  sad  thing  if  my  autumn  in  foreign  lands  should  be 
as  little  &voured  as  my  summer  at  home. 

And  now  straight  for  Innspruck.  What  do  I  not  pass 
over,  both  on  my  rig^t  and  on  my  left,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  one  thought  which  has  become  almost  too  old  in  my  soul. 


MiUelwdld,  September  7, 1786. 

It  seems  as  if  my  guardian-spirit  had  said  '*  Amen''  to  m^ 
^^Credo,"  and  I  tlumk  him  that  he  has  brought  me  to  this 
place  on  so  fine  a  day.  My  last  postilion  said,  with  a  joyous 
exclamation,  it  was  die  first  in  the  whole  summer.  I  dierish 
in  quiet  my  superstition  that  it  will  long  continue  so;  how« 
ever,  my  friendis  must  pardon  me  if  agam  I  talk  of  air  and 
douds. 

As  I  started  from  Munich  about  5  o'clock,  the  sW  cleared 
up.  On  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  the  clouds  stood  in  huge 
masses.  The  streaks,  too,  in  the  lower  regions  did  not  move. 
Hie  road  lies  on  the  heights  over  hills  of  alluvial  gravel, 
while  below  one  sees  the  Isar  flowing  slowly.  Here  the 
woric  of  iSai^  inundations  of  the  primal  oceans  become  con- 
eeiraUe.  In  many  granite-rubbles  I  found  the  coimterparts 
Vol.  II.  B 
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c£  ihe  iqiecimeiis  in  my  cfthmet^  for  which  I  hsefe  to 
Koebd. 

The  mifits  from  the  riTer  and  the  meadows  htmg  about  for 
a  time,  but,  at  last,  they,  too,  dispersed.  Between  ^btm 
gravelly  hiUs,  which  you  must  think  of  as  ezteniiag^ 
both  in  length  and  breadth^  for  many  lei^es,  is  a  hi^y 
beautiful  and  fertile  region  like  ^t  in  Ihe  basin,  oi  Hia 
Begen.  Now  one  comes  again  upon  the  Isar,  and  obscr^ns^ 
in  its  channel,  a  precipitous  section  of  the  gravei  hftts,,  at 
least  a  himdred  and  fifty  feet  high.  I  arrired  at  WelfiratiB^ 
hausen  and  reached  the  eight-uid-fbrtieth  decree.  The  taam 
was  scorching  hot ;  no  one  reiies  on  the  fine- weather ;  evnf 
Kme  is  complaining  of  the  past  year,  and  bittedy  weepag 
over  the  arrangements  of  Pravidenoe. 

And  now  a  new  world  qaened  upon  me.  I  was  aMvoacii* 
ing  the  mountains  ^^ieh  stood  out  more  and  mote  diBtadly* 

Benedictbeuem  haa  a  glorious  sitnatioK  and  chanoB  one  at 
the  first  sight  On  a  fertile  plain  is  a  long  and  broad  ^Mtt 
building,  and,  behind  it,  a  broad  and  1^%  ri^e  of  rooha. 
Next,  one  ascends  to  the  Eochel-see,  and,  skill  hi^ier  oik  Ihe 
mountains,  to  thb  Walchen^see.  Here  I  greeted  the  fitst 
snow-capt  summit,  and,  in  the  midst  of  my  admiration  at 
being  so  near  the  snowy  moustains,  I  was  infcMmed  thai 
yesterday  it  had  thundered  in  these  parts,  and  that  snow 
had  fallen  on  the  heights.  From  these  meteoric  tokens 
people  draw  hopes  of  better  weather,  and  fix)m  this  early 
snow,  anticipate  change  in  the  atmosphere.  The  rocks  around 
me  are  all  of  limestone,  of  the  oldest  formatnm,  and  coai^ak- 
ingno  fossils.  These  limestone  mountains  ^tend  in  "vast, 
unbroken  ranges  from  Daimatia  to  Moimt  Si,  Godhard. 
Hacquet  has  trarelled  over  a  ccmsidarable  portion  of  tke 
chain.  They  dip  on  the  primary  rocks  of  the  qnaxts  and 
day, 

I  reached  the  Wallen-see  about  half  past  4.  About  thiee 
miles  from  this  place  I  met  with  a  pretty  adreBfture.  A 
harper  came  before  me  with  his  daughter,  alit^girl,  oi  aboat 
eleven  years,  and  begged  me  to  take  up  Hs  child.  He  went 
cm.  with  his  instrument ;  I  let  her  sit  by  mty  side,  and  she  very 
carefully  placed  at  her  feet  a  large  new  box,  A  pretty  and 
accomplished  creature,  and  already  a  great  traveU^  orver  the 
world.    She  had  been  on  a  pDgrimage  on  foot  with  her 
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loother  to  Maria  Einsiedel,  and  both  had  determined  to  go 

upon  the  still  longer  jommej  to  B.  Jago  of  ComposteUa,  when 

W  mother  -waa  earned  off  by  death,  and  was  unable  to  fulfil 

her^pow.      It  was  impoesiUe,  she  theu^t,  to  do  too  much  in 

hoMor  of  the  Mother  of  Qod.    After  a  great  fire,  in  whieh  a 

wlwle  liottBe  was  burnt  to  ^  lowest  foundation,  she  herself 

had  sees  tke  mage  of  the  Motiier  of  God,  whiok  stood  orer  the 

dser  befttea4ii  a  g^iss  firmw    imayo  aad  g^ass  both  uninjured 

-^-whieii  was  svsly  a  pal^Nible  muracle.    AU  her  journeys  she 

bad  takettOBibot;  die  had  jast  played  in  Muaieh  bdiore  the 

Sector  of  Bsffaria,  aad  altogether  her  pesfonaanees  had  been 

wkaeased  by  oae  aad  twwity  princely  personages^    She  quite- 

eau^taiaed  me.    Pketty,  large,  haael  eyes,  a  pi««d  forehead, 

whioh  A»  firequeathr  wrinkled  by  aa  eieyaliaa  of  the  brows. 

She  was  natuxtd  and  agreeabla  when  die  spoke,  and  emcially 

whan  ihe  laughed  out  load  with  the  free  kuf^  of  ohudbood. 

When,  on  the  o4her  baad,  she  was  silent,  she  seemed  to  have 

a  meamtttg  ia  it,  aad,  with  her  upper  Hp,  had  a  sinister 

eapreseioii.     I  spoiee  with  her  oa  Tery  many  su%ccN,  die 

^tts  at  home  with  all  of  them,  and  mada  most  pertia^it 

lenarks.     Ihus  Ae  asked  me  oaee,  what  tree  one  we  eaiae 

t^,  was.     It  was  a  huge  aad  beautiful  mapla,  the  first  I  had 

mask  on  my  whcde  joumef .    ISie  nanrowly  obserred  it,  aad 

"was  quite  delated  when  several  more  ajqpeared,  and  she  waa 

aMo  to  recognise  tUs  tree.     She  was  ffoing,  she  told  me,  to 

Boteen  for  the  &ir,  whera  she  guessed  I  too  was  hastening. 

When  she  met  me  there  I  mast  buy  her  a  fairing,  which,  of 

i^oiffse,  I  promised  to  do.    She  intended  to  put  on  there  h^^^ew 

oeif  which  she  had  had  made  oat  of  her  earnings  at  Munich. 

^  would  show  it  to  me  beforehand.    So  she  opened  the 

haadbox  and  I  could  nbt  do  less  than  admire  the  head-geat, 

with  its  tick  embroidery  and  beautiful  ribbcms. 

Orer  another  pleasant  profiroect  we  felt  a  mutual  ;^ea« 
0<b«.  Ske  a8seH;ed  that  we  nad  fine  weaker  b^ore  us* 
l^or  tkey  always  earned  their  barcMueter  with  them  and  that 
was  the  harp.  When  the  treble-string  twanged  it  was  sute 
^  be  fine  weather,  and  it  had  done  so  yesterday.  I  accepted 
^  omen,  and  we  parted  in  the  best  of  humours,  aad  with  the 
"^  of  a  iqpeedy  meeting. 
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On  the  Brenner y  September  8,  1786, 

Evening, 

Hurried,  not  to  say  driven,  here  by  necessity,  I  ham 
reached  at  last  a  resting-place,  in  a  calm,  quiet  sp<rt,  just  au«h 
as  I  could  wish  it  to  be.  It  has  beena  day  which  for  many  yeais 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  recall.  I  left  Mittelwald  abotat  6  ift 
the  morning,  and  a  sharp  wind  soon  perfectly  cleared  the 
sky.  The  cold  was  such  as  one  looks  for  only  in  Febroacy* 
But  now,  in  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  the  dark  lore* 
ground,  thickly  planted  with  fig-trees,  and  peeping  betwefio 
them  ^e  grey  limestone  rocks,  and  behind  aU,  the  higWst 
summit  of  the  mountain  coyered  with  snow,  and  standing 
out  in  bold  outline  against  the  deep  blue  sl^,  furmah  pre- 
cious  and  ever-changing  images. 

One  enters  the  Tyrol  by  Schamitz.  The  boundary  line  ^ 
marked  by  a  wall  which  bars  the  passage  through  the  vbU^, 
and  abuts  on  both  sides  on  the  mountains.  It  looks  weU:  on 
one  side  the  rocks  are  fortified,  on  the  other  they  aseend  peiv 
pendicularly.  From  Seefeld  the  road  continually  grew  more 
mteresting,  and  if  from  Benedictbeuem  to  this  place  it  went 
on  ascend^Qg,  from  height  to  height,  while  all  the  streams  of 
the  neighbouring  districts  were  making  for  the  Isar,  now  one 
caught  a  sight  over  a  ridge  of  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn» 
and  Inzingen  lay  before  us.  The  sun  was  high  and  hot,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  throw  off  some  of  my  coats,  fcnr,  indeed* 
with  the  var3ring  atmosphere  of  the  day,  I  am  obliged  fre- 
•quently  to  change  my  clothing. 

At  Zierl  one  begins  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  Uie  Inn. 
jits  situation  is  indescribably  beautiful,  and  the  bright  beagas 
<*of  the  sun  made  it  look  quite  cheerful.  The  postilion  went 
fiister  than  I  wished,  for  he  had  not  yet  heard  mass,  and  was 
ranxious  to  be  present  at  it  at  Innspruok,  where,  as  it  was  tte 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  hoped  to  be  ^ 
devout  participant.  Accordingly,  we  rattled  along  the  banks 
of  i^e  Inn,  hurrying  by  Martinswand,  a  vast,  precipito^ 
wall-like  rock  of  limestone.  To  the  spot  where  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  is  said  to  have  lost  himself,  I  ventured  to 
descend  and  came  up  again  without  a  guide,  although  it  is» 
in  any  case,  a  rash  undertaking. 

Innspruok  is  gloriously  sifted  in  a  richy  broad  ?aU^ 
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between  higb  rocks  and  moontains.  Everybody  and  erery. 
thing  was  decked  out  in  honour  of  the  Yirgin^s  Nativity.  At 
first  I  had  some  wish  to  stop  there,  but  it  promised  neither 
rest  nor  peace.  For  a  little  while  I  amused  myself  with  the 
sta  of  my  host.  At  last  the  people  who  were  to  attend  to  me 
came  in  one  by  one.  For  the  sake  of  health  and  prosperity  to 
tke  flo^»,  they  had  all  gone  (m  a  pilgrimage  to  Wilden,  a 
place  of  worship  on  the  mountains,  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  dty.  About  2  o'clock,  as  my  rolling  carriage 
divided  the  gay,  merry  throng,  every  one  was  in  h^day  gait> 
and  prom^iade, 

Fmn  Innspruck  the  road  becomes  even  still  more  beauti- 
ftd;  no  powers  of  description  can  equal  it.    The  most  fire- 

ruted  road,  ascending  a  gorge  which  empties  its  waters  into 
Inn,  o£Eers  to  the  eye  innumerable  varieties  <^  scenery. 
While  the  road  often  runs  dose  to  the  most  rugged  rocks — 
indeed  is  frequently  cut  right  through  them— one  sees  the  other 
aide  above  you  slightly  inclining,  and  cultivated  with  the  most 
surprising  skill.     On  the  high  and  broad-ascending  surface 
He  valle3rs,  houses,  cottages,  imd  cabins,  whitewashed,  glitter- 
ing  among  the  fields  and  hedges.    Soon  all  changed;  the  land 
b^Mnnes  available  only  for  pasture,  until  it,  too,  terminates 
on  ^e  precipitous  ascent.     I  have  gained  some  ideas  for  my 
Bch^ne  of  a  creation;  none,  however,  perfectly  new  and  un« 
expected.     I  have  also  dreamed  much  of  the  model  I  have  so 
kmg  talked  about,  by  which  I  am  desirous  to  eive  a  notion  of 
^  that  is  brooding  in  my  own  mind,  and  'miich,  in  nature 
^If,  I  cannot  point  out  to  every  eye. 

Now  it  grew  darker  and  darker;  individual  objects  were 
lost  in  the  obscurity;  the  masses  became  constantly  vaster 
^d  grander;  at  last,  as  the  whole  moved  before  me  hke  some^ 
^^ly  mysterious  figure,  the  moon  suddenly  illuminated  the 
fl^w-capt  summits;  and  now  I  am  waiting  till  morning  shall 
%bt  up  this  rocky  chasm  in  which  I  am  shut  up  on  the 
^loonduy  line  of  the  north  and  south. 

I  must  again  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  weather,  which, 
pcriiapB,  &vours  me  so  highly,  in  return  for  the  great  attention 
1  pay  to  it.  On  the  lowlands  one  has  good  or  bad  weather 
^'^n  it  is  already  settled  for  either ;  on  the  mountains  one  is 
l*^6ent  with  the  beginning  of  the  change.  I  have  so  often 
^>pttienced  this  when  on  my  travels,  or  walks,  or  himting; 
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^Eoorsiofis,  I  hare  passed  days  and  nights  betwe^iliie 
Ihe  mountain  forests.  On  sadi  oooasions,  a  conceit  oecemd 
to  me,  wl&oh  I  gire  you  as  ncdiiiig  better,  but  wbich,  howeffr, 
I  cannot  get  rid  of,  as  kideed,  generally,  such  0(n»seits  are,  t£ 
all  things,  laost  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  I  altogether  ieok  xxpm. 
ft  as  a  tnitii,  and  so  I  will  now  giTe  utteranee  to  it,  eopeaaSlaf 
as  I  have  already  so  ^len  had  <>ooasioti  to  pro^e  the  indi- 
gence of  my  Mends. 

When  we  look  at  the  mountnaiBS,  either  idosdy  xyr  ftam  a 
tAbstance,  aaiMl  flee  tkeir  summits  above  us  at  one  time^littenig 
in  the  sunshine,  at  another  enveloped  in  mist,  swept  rocoxd  wA. 
Strong  douds,  or  Idackened  widi  diowvrs,  we  are  disposed  to 
ascribe  it  all  to  the  atmosphere,  as  we  oan  easily  with  the  tft 
see  and  discern  its  movements  and  changes.  The  oKma* 
tains,  ^m  the  other  hatti,  with  theb  glorvsus  id«pes  lie  bfcfcge 
our  cmtward  senses  imsfioveabte.  We  take  ihaa.  to  be  dead 
becsMise  tbey  are  rigid,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  inaotm 
bocause  ^y  are  at  rest.  For  a  loi^  while,  faowe^ver,  I  can* 
not  put  off  the  impulse  to  ascribe,  for  the  most  part,  <to  their 
imperceptSile  and  secret  laiftveiioe  Ihe  changes  which  are 
<)b8erval^e  m  the  atmos;^epe.  For  instance,  I  believe  thilt 
the  mass  of  Hie  ^ax^  generally,  <and,  themfoce,  also  in  ca 
especial  way  ^  more  ccmsiderable  ooiitinents  do  oat  •ex^ooe 
a  constant  and  invariable  f&Toe  of  attraction,  but  tliat  1km 
attractive  foi%e  manifests  itself  by  a  oertahi  pulse  whtiA, 
according  to  intrinsic,  neoessary,  and  probably  also  aooi- 
dental,  ^^temal  causes,  increases  or  decsteases.  Thoo^  ail 
attempts  by  other  objects  to  deteniodae  this  ^osoyfautkfn  may  te 
too  limited  and  rude,  the  atmosphere  tenishes  a  standard 
both  delicate  and  large  enough  to  test  Iheir  ^ent  operatiaBi. 
When  this  attractive  force  decreases  never  so  little,  immBdi- 
ately  the  decrease  in  the  gravity  and  the  dim]iaifiA«fd  elastieity 
of  the  air  indicates  this  effect.  The  atsaosphere  is  maw 
unable  to  sustain  the  moisture  which  is  difBraed  throughout  it 
either  chemically  or  mechanica^y;  the  dbuds  lower,  and  the 
rain  falls  and  passes  to  the  lowlands.  When,  howefver,  the 
mountains  increase  their  power  of  attraction,  then  the  «hw- 
ticity  of  the  air  is  again  restored,  and  two  important  ph€no- 
mena  resu'lt.  First  of  all,  the  mountains  coHeot  around  their 
summits  vadt  masses  of  clouds ;  hold  them  fast  and  €nn  above 
themselves  like  second  heads,  until,  as  det^iattied  by  ^ 
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inatoiff  €i  ^edzical  IbfoeB  ynAm  them,  thejr  p(»ur  down 
«B  tho&der^shoiren,  rain  or  mist,  and  tken,  on  all  timt 
iwaJMB  the  elMtricity  of  the  air  operates,  w^oh  is  now 
lestored  to  a  eapacity  of  retaining  more  water,  dissolving  and 
4UK)ratiii^  it.  I  saw  quite  oleariy  the  dispersiosi  of  a  dondy 
mass  of  tkis  kind.  It  was  banging  on  the  very  highest  peak; 
Hud  ved  tinta  of  the  setting  son  ^ill  iUuminated  it.  I^o^ 
and  slowly  pieces  detad£ed  themselves  from  eitlier  end. 
Some  fleecy  ndralse  were  drawn  off  and  carried  up  still 
ki^^sr,  mmd  then  disappeared,  and  intiiis  manner,  by  degrees, 
the  whole  mass  vani^ied,  while  before  my  eyes  tkeie  was 
sfvead,  as  it  were,  a  garment  by  invisible  hands. 

If  my  fineads  are  disposed  to  fauigh  at  theitin^ant  meteor- 


^fa^ist  and  his  strange  tiieonss,  I  shall,  peiiums,  give  them 
mfine  adlid  oa«se  for  langhter  by  some  other  of  my  remarics, 
hr  I  iBsst  cenfiBSS  tiiat,  as  my  journey  was,  in  &ct,  a  flight 
iaom  all  the  nanbaprthr  things  winch  tormented  me  in  latitude 
^1°,  I  ko^ped,  in  48  ,  to  meet  with  a  true  Qoshen.    But  I 
^Mind  nay  self  disappointed;  for  latitade  akme  does  not  make 
a  dimate  and  fine  weatker,  bat  the  numntain-chains— -espeei- 
afiy  aach  as  iatersect  the  land  from  east  to  west.    In  these, 
9ieat  changes  are  coartantfy  going  on,  and  the  lands  which 
Se  to  tke  aca^  have  most  to  sa^  from  them.    Thus,  frir- 
ther  north,  the  weather  throughout  the  suamier  was  deter- 
mined by  the  great  Alpine  range  on  wkidi  I  am  now  writing. 
Hst^  £or  the  last  few  months,  it  has  rained  incessantly,  whik 
A  settth->ea6t  or  soutk-west  wind  carried  tke  idiowers  north- 
wards.    In  Italy  tl^y  are  said  to  hxre  had  fine  weather, 
itideed,  a  little  too  dry. 

And  BOW  a  few  wcxrds  on  a  kindred  sahiect— 4he  vegetaUe 
'vo^,  whidu  in  so  many  ways,  depenos  on  climate  and 
mMsture,  and  the  height  of  tke  moontain-ranges.  H^^,  too, 
I  kawe  noticed  no  remarkable  ckange,  bat  still  an  improve- 
ment. In  the  valley  befere  Innspmck,  i^pies  and  pears  are 
^handant,  while  the  peadies  and  grapes  are  inroaght  from  tke 
Welsh  districts,  or,  in  otker  wwds,  the  Southern  Tyrol, 
^iaar  Inospruck  they  grow  a  great  deal  of  Indian  com  and 
^inek  wheat,  which  tiiey  call  ^aule.  On  the  Brenner  I  first 
^^8^  the  larch,  and  near  Sofaemberg  the  pine.  Would  the 
'karper^s  daughter  have  qnestioned  me  about  them  also? 
As  Hoards  the  plants,  I  feel  still  more  how  perfect  a  tyio 
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I  am.    Up  to  Munich  I  saw,  I  believed,  none  bat  -tlKise  f 

was  well  acctistomed  to.  In  truth;  my  hurried  tray^lin^,  by 
day  and  night,  was  not  £Eiyorable  to  nicer  observation  on.  snd^ 
objects.  Now,  it  is  true,  I  have  my  Lirmaus  at  hand,  and  bis 
Terminology  is  well  stamped  on  my  brain;  but  whence  is  the 
time  and  quiet  to  come  for  analysing,  which,  if  I  at  all  Jedlow 
myself,  will  never  become  my  forte?  I,  therefore,  shsurpen 
my  eye  for  the  more  general  features,  and  when  I  met  with 
the  first  Gentiana  near  the  Walchensee,  it  struck  me  tluit  it 
was  always  near  the  water,  that  I  had  hitherto  noticed  any 
new  plants. 

AVbat  made  me  still  more  attentive  was  the  influaioe  wbieh 
the  altitude  of  the  moimtain  region  evidently  had  on  i>lftwteu 
Not  only  did  I  meet  there  with  new  speciooens,  but  I  lildd^ 
observed  that  the  growth  of  the  old  ones  was  matenalfy 
altered.  While  in  the  lower  regions  branches  and  stalks  w^e 
stronger  and  more  sappy,  the  buds  stood  closer  together,  and  tiie 
leaves  broader ;  the  higher  you  got  on  the  moimtains  the  stallK^ 
and  branches  became  more  fragile,  the  buds  were  at  gi^eater 
intervals,  and  the  leaves  thinner  and  more  lanceolate.  I 
noticed  liiis  in  the  case  of  a  Willow  and  of  a  Qentiana,  and 
convinced  myself  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  different  specief* 
So  also,  near  the  Walchensee,  I  noticed  longer  and  tlanaer 
rushes  than  anywhere  else. 

The  limestone  of  the  Alps,  which  I  have  as  yet  travelled 
over,  has  a  greyish  tint,  and  beautiM,  singular,  irregidar 
forms,  although  the  rock  is  divisible  into  blodi»  and  strata. 
But  as  irregular  strata  occur,  and  the  rock  in  general  does 
not  crumble  equally  imder  the  influence  of  the  weather,  the 
sides  and  the  peaks  have  a  singular  appearance.  This  kind 
of  rock  comes  up  the  Brenner  to  a  great  height.  In  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Lake  I  noticed  a  slight  modification. 
On  a  micaceous  slate  of  dark  green  and  grey  colours,  and 
thickly  veined  with  quartz,  lay  a  white,  solid  limestone, . 
which,  in  its  detritus,  sparkled  and  stood  in  great  masses,  witii 
numberless  clefts.  Above  it  I  again  found  micaceous  slate, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  a  softer  texture  than 
the  first.  Higher  up  still  there  was  to  be  seen  a  peculiar 
kind  of  gneiss,  or  rather  a  granitic  species  whidi  approxi- 
mated to  gneiss,  as  is  in  the  district  of  EUbogen.  Here  at 
the  top,  and  opposite  the  Inn,  the  rock  is  micaceous  slate* 
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Hmt  ftnaas  wliich  oome  from  the  mountains  leave  deposits  of 
nettdng  bat  this  stone,  and  of  the  grey  limestone. 

'Not  fu:  ftoBk  here  must  be  the  granitic  base  on  which  all 
Tests.  Tlie  maps  show  that  one  is  on  the  side  of  the  true 
mat  Bremiei',  from  whidi  the  streams  of  a  wide  surrounding 
oiitriot  take  their  rise. 

Hie  Mlowing  is  my  external  judsment  of  the  people. 
They  are  actiTe  and  straightforward.  In  form  they  are  pretty 
generaBy  alike:  hazel,  well-opened  eyes;  with  the  women 
blown  toid  well-defined  eyebrows,  but  with  the  men  light  and 
thick.  Among  the  grey  rocks  the  green  hats  of  the  men 
bave  a  cheerful  appearance.  The  hats  are  generally  oma- 
meated  with  ribbons  or  broad  silk-sashes,  and  with  fringes 
yf^kh.  are  prettily  sewn  cm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  women 
disfigofe  IhemselTes  with  white,  undressed  cotton  caps  of  a 
large  sise,  yerymuch  like  men's  ni^tciqM.  These  give  them 
atery  strange  appearance;  but  abroad,  tiiey  wear  the  green 
hats  cf  the  men,  which  become  them  yery  much. 

'I  haire  opportunity  of  seeine  the  yalue  the  common  class  of 
p^le  put  upon  peacocks  gathers,  and,  in  general,  how 
every  variegated  feather  is  prised.  He  who  wishes  to  travel 
through  these  mountains  wul  do  well  to  take  with  him  a  lot 
of  them.  A  feather  of  this  kind  produced  at  the  proper 
moment  will  serve  instead  of  the  ever-welcome  ^  somethmr 
todrirft." 

Whilst  I  am  putting  together,  sorting,  and  arranging  these 
sheets,  in  sudi  a  way  that  my  friends  may  easUy  take  a 
^^^▼iew  of  my  fortunes  up  to  tiiis  point,  and  that  I  may,  at  the 
sa&M  time,  dismiss  from  my  soul  all  that  I  have  lately  thought 
^d  experienced,  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  cast  many  a 
ti^embluig  look  on  some  packets  of  which  I  must  give  a  good 
bat  brief  account.  They  are  to  be  my  fellow  travellers ;  may 
^^  not  exercise  too  great  an  influence  on  my  next  few 
days. 

I  brought  with  me  to  Carlsbad  the  whole  of  my  MSS.  in 
^^^  to  complete  the  edition  of  my  works,  which  GkMchen 
has  undertaken.  The  unprinted  ones  I  had  long  possessed  in 
b^utilbl  transcripts,  by  the  practised  hand  (k  Secretary 
y^^.  This  active  person  accompanied  me  on  this  occasion, 
^  order  that  I  might,  if  necessary,  ccnnmand  his  dexterous 
^^^^^riees.    By  this  means,  and  with  the  never-feiling  co-ope- 
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radon  <^  Hecder,  I  was  soon  in  a  owidition  to  Bead  to  Ae 
printer  the  first  £onr  vfdumes,  and  was  <m  tbe  pomt  of  do^i 
tke  eame  with  the  last  four.  The  latter  coasistod,  £w  the 
most  put,  of  ateie  unfinished  sketekes,  undeed  of  &agm«ate; 
lor,  kk  Imth,  my  perrerse  habit  of  iMgiftniag  many  j^aiis,  sad 
then,  as  the  interest  waned,  laying  them  aside,  had  gnMiiM% 
gaiaed  stie£|gtii  wi^  inctaeasuig  years,  ooeupctiQn%  and 
dmties. 

As  I  had  hrooght  these  scraps  wiih  ne,  I  readily  listened  to 
the  requests  of  Ihe  hterary  dyrolss  of  Csxisbad,  and  oead  not 
to  them  ail  that  hcfore  had  remained  imkaDwn  to  the  worlds 
wMoh  adreai^  was  bitter  e&ongh  in  its  oomidaints  that  wadi 
with  wUdi  it  had  -eBtertaaBed  itsc^  still  remained  wifinished. 

lite  edelxation  of  my  htrthday  ooDsiMed  maiiily  in  seiD^Siig 
me  several  poems  in  im  name  of  my  oomaMBoed  but  Ur 
fitt^^  walks.  Amoag  these,  ooie  was  diataagm'shftd  above 
the  rest  It  was  oalled  tibe  Sirds.  A  deputation  of  Ihese 
happy  creatures  beiagaent  to  a  true  &iendoamestly  eoftreatJuai 
to&andatoKeeandestabhah  the  hiagdam  «o  laag  promised 
to  them.  Not  less  olmaas  and  playfiil  weie  the  aJkiskiBS  to 
s^  other  ualfimsbad  pieces,  so  that,  all  at  oaoe,  ihef  agsm 
possessed  a  lining  iaterest  for  me,  and  I  related  to  my  &ifiads 
the  designs  I  had  fimnad,  and  the  entire  |dans.  This  ga^ 
xise  to  4he  oxpression  of  wiedies  and  uigent  requests,  and  gave 
the  game  entirely  into  Herder's  hands,  while  he  at^^^aqpted 
to  anduoe  me  to  take  baok  these  papels,  and, -above  all,  to 
bestow  upon  the  IpJUgema  the  pains  it  well -deserved.  Hie 
£ragmei^  which  lies  befiwe  me  is  rather  a  sketch  thsa^ 
finked  paeee;  it  is  wntJton  m  poetieal  prose,  whidi  oqq»- 
sionaMy  falls  into  a  sort  of  lamhioal  rhythm,  and  even 
imitates  oth^  syllabic  metres.  This,  indeed,  does  gBGf^ 
injury  to  the  efiSx^  unless  it  is  read  well,  aad  unless,  by  sk^- 
iui  tums,  this  defect  is  earefiilly  ooneeakd.  He  pressed  this 
matter  on  me  yery  earnestly,  and  as  I  concealed  from  hiax  as 
weH  as  the  rest  the  great  extent  of  my  iirteaded  tour,  and  as 
he  beheved  I  had  aothii^  more  in  view  than  a  mountain:^) 
and  as  he  was  always  ridieulmg  my  geographical  and  miae- 
lakgical  studies,  he  insisted  I  should  act  mnoh  wis^  A 
instead  of  breaking  straws,  I  woald  put  my  hand  to  iliis  wait 
I  oetald  not  but  give  way  to  so  many  and  well-m€»nt  mttSB- 
atnunoes;  buft,iasyet,Ihaf«  had  no  of^^Qctaiity  to  iuinsi? 
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«tt«rtkm  t9  tkese  mMera.  I  mow  drtaoh  fykiftnia  from  Ae 
hiiMJle  aad  tfeice  lier  wiik  me  as  aiy  Mloir4ntV€ller  into  tin 
bwMtifcl  ttad  -warm  'Oooi^  ef  tke  Soolk.  TVe  days  ave  ao 
k)«^,  and  there  wiU  ^  iwlMag  ta  diftvrb  reAeotkMi,  wUle 
tbe  glatiwiB  objeols  ^  tfie  smmmdiB^  aoe^ery  by  no  means 
<itpgcBD  the  peetto  actw;  inieed,  assisted  W  morement  and 
tiie  free  «ir,  tiiey  Mother  stimulate  and  cm  it  foth  mme 
cpdcidy  mivi  laove  ^mAy. 
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I¥ml,  firnmmp  of  tke  11^  Stpt, 
ksTt:&  foBl  'SSty  faows,  passed  in  aotiTe  a&d  constant  oooopa- 
laon,  I  reached  liere  aboat  8  o^clock  yesterday  evening,  and 
soan  sefber  itgliied  to  rest,  so  tiiat  I  now  find  myself  in  condi- 
tion to  go  on  wilii  my  narratiye.     On  the  eremng  of  tbe  9th, 
yfhen.  I  had  closed  *tiie  first  portion  of  my  diary,  I  tfaoi^;ht  I 
wotdd  Iry  and  draw  the  inn  and  post-Jioase  -en  the  Brenner, 
JQSt  as  it  fitood.    My  attenqit  was  nnsnooesflfol,  for  I  missed 
'^ohacracter  of  the  place;  I  weirt  home  therefore  in  somewhat 
t)f  an  ill-hnxnor.    Mme  host  stised  me  if  I  woidd  not  depart, 
teiliDg  me  it  was  moon-light  and  the  best  travelling.  Although 
I  knew  pei^ectfy  wc^  Ihat,  as  he  wanted  his  hmes  early  in 
'ft*  morning  to  carry  in  the  after-'crop  {Grummet),  andwidied 
to  have  them  home  again  in  time  for  that  pmrpose,  his  advioe 
^^^^  ^en  with  a  yiew  to  his  own  interest,  I  nevertheless 
t^oo^  it,  because  it  accorded  with  my  own  incHmttion.    The 
stm  reappeared,  the  air  was  tolend)le,  1  packed  np,  and  started 
about  7  o'clock.    The  blue  atmosphere  trium|^ied  over  Ihe 
tftouds,  and  £bie  evening  viras  most  beautifid. 

'Ihe  postilion  fell  asleep,  and  the  horses  set  off  at  a  qmck 
twtdown-hill,  always  taking  the  weU-known  route.  When 
1^ey  came  to  a  yiuage  Ihey  went  somewhat  rfower.  Then 
^  driver  would  wake  up,  and  give  them  a  fresh  stimulus, 
'^dthus  we  descended  at  a  good  pace  vnth  high  rocks  on  boCh 
Bides  trf -us,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  rapid  river  Etsch.  The 
moon  arose  and  shed  her  light  upon  -flie  massive  objects 
sj^und.  Some  mills,  which  stood  between  primserval  pine- 
^''©es,  over  the  foaming  stream,  seemed  reaily  everlasting. 

^When,  at  9  o'clock,  I  had  reached  Sterzmgen,  they  gave  me 
clearly  to  understand,  that  they  wu^ied  me  off  again.  Arriving 
^  Mittelwald,  exactty  at  lH  o'clodc,  I  found  erverybody  asleep . 
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except  the  postilion,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  to  BrittD, 
where  I  was  again  taken  off  in  like  manner,  so  that  at  the  daw& 
of  day  I  wasin  Colman.  The  postilions  drove  so  hat  that  there 
was  neither  seeing  nor  hearing,  and  although  I  codd  not  help 
being  sorry  at  travelling  through  this  noble  oouistiy  with 
such  frightful  rapidity;  and  at  night,  too,  as  thougk  I  wis 
flying  the  place,  I  nevertheless  fdt  an  inward  joy,  that  a 
&vorable  wind  blew  behind  me,  and  seemed  to  karry  me 
towards  the  object  of  my  wishes.  At  day-break  I  perceived 
the  first  vineyard.  A  woman  with  pears  and  peaiches  met 
me,  and  thus  we  went  on  to  Teutschen,  where  I  arriTed  at 
7  o'clock,  and  then  was  again  hurried  on.  After  I  had 
again  travelled  northwards  for  a  while,  I  at  last  saw  in  the 
bright  sunshine  the  valley  where  Botzen  is  situated.  Sur« 
rounded  by  steep  and  somewhat  high  mountains,  it  is  <^>eii 
towards  the  south,  and  sheltered  towards  the  north  by  the 
T^lese  range.  A  mild,  soft  air  pervaded  the  spot.  Hero 
the  Etsch  again  winds  towards  the  south.  The  hills  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  are  cultivated  with  vines.  The  vinestoeks 
are  trained  over  long  but  low  arbourwork;  the  purple  g^pes 
are  gracefully  suroended  from  the  top,  and  ripen  in  the 
warmth  of  the  soil,  which  is  close  breath  them.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  which  for  the  most  part  consists  of  nothing 
but  meadows,  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  narrow  rows  of  similar 
festoons,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  while  between 
grows  the-  Indian  com,  the  stalks  of  which  at  this  time  are 
high.  I  have  often  seen  it  ten  feet  high.  The  fibrous'  male 
blossom  is  not  yet  cut  off,  as  is  the  case  when  fructification 
has  ceased  for  some  time. 

I  came  to  Botzen  in  a  bright  sunshine.  A  good  assem- 
blage of  mercantile  faces  pleased  me  mudi.  Everywhere  one 
sees  the  liveliest  tokens.  An  existence  fuU  of  purpose,  and 
highly  comfortable.  In  the  square  some  fruit-women  were 
sitting  with  round  flat  baskets,  above  four  feet  in  diameter,  in 
which  peaches  were  arranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to  9S9€ad 
pressure.  Here  I  thqueht  of  a  verse,  which  I  had  seen 
written  on  the  window  of  the  inn  at  Batisbon : 

Comme  les  peches  et  les  melons 
Sent  pour  la  bouche  d'un  Baron, 
Ainsi  les  verges  et  les  batons 
Sont  pom:  les  fous,  dit  Salomon. 
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&  itf  oAynoos  that  tius  was  written  by  a  northern  baron,  and 
aa  hm  dear  is  it  that  if  he  were  in  this  eonntry,  he  would 
alter  his  notions. 

At  tfae  Botsen  fiur  a  brisk  silk-trade  is  carried  on.    Cloths 

aie  also  twwmght  here,  and  as  much  leather  as  can  be  procured 

fcoBi  the  mountain  districts.    Several  merchants,  however, 

came  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  depoaitinff  their  money,  taking 

oideis,  mtkd  opening  new  credits.     I  felt  I  could  have  taken 

great  dsU^t  in  examining  the  various  products  that  were 

coHeetad  here;  but  the  impulse,  the  state  of  disquiet,  which 

keeps  urging  me  from  belund,  would  not  let  me  rest,  and  I 

mtt  at  once  hasten  from  the  spot.      For  my  consolation, 

kowever^  the  whole  matter  is  printed  in  the  statistical  papers, 

ttid'  we  aan,  if  we  require  it,  get  such  instructions  from 

^ookt.    I  have  now  to  deal  mdy  with  the  sensible  impres- 

aoas,  wh^^  no  book  or  picture  can  give.    In  fitct,  I  am  again 

tddi%  interest  in  the  world,  I  am  testing  my  feculty  of  obser- 

'^on,  and  am  trying  how  fer  I  can  go  with  my  science 

snd  my  acquirements,  how  fer  my  ^e  is  clear  and  shiEU*p,  how 

''wh  I  can  take  in  at  a  hasty  glance,  and  whether  those 

^nnldes,  that  are  imprinted  upon  my  heart,  are  ever  again 

^  be  obliterated.    Even  in  these  few  days,  the  circumstance 

^^  I  have  had  to  wait  upon  myself,  and  have  always  been 

<^l)liged  to  keep  my  attention  and  presence  of  mind  on  the 

^^^  has  given  me  quite  a  new  elasticity  of  intellect.    I  must 

^^  hasy  mysdf  witii  the  currency,  must  change,  pay,  note 

^''^ni,  write,  while  I  formerly  did  nothing  but  thmk,  will, 

reflect,  command,  and  dictate. 

FVom  Botz^i  to  Trent  the  stage  is  nine  leagues  and  runs 
through  a  valley,  which  constancy  increases  in  fertility.  All 
that  merely  stn^les  into  vegetation  on  the  higher  moun- 
t^f^}  has  here  more  strength  and  vitality;  the  sun  shines 
,  "'^Jth  warmth,  and  there  is  once  more  belief  in  a  Deity. 
^^  poor  woman  cried  out  to  me  to  take  her  child  into  my 
^J^J^,  as  the  hot  soil  was  burning  its  feet.  I  did  her  this 
"We  service  out  of  honour  to  the  strong  light  of  heaven.  The 
^^  was  strangely  decked  out,  but  I  could  get  nothing 
™^  it  in  any  way. 

^e  Etsch  flows  more  gently  in  these  parts,  and  it 
^"wes  broad  deposits  of  gravel  in  many  places.  On  the  land, 
^^  the  river  and  up  the  hills,  the  plfuiting  is  so  thick  and 
<db6e,  that  one  fJEUicies  one  thing  will  suffocate  the  other.    It 
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is  a  regiikir  tiMl»i  of  yisMjttidii^  maw,,  ni^ 
pean,  qmnoes,  sad  Biits.    The  daaewort  (Atti^)  tiuRTea  luxn* 
nantly  on  the  walls.     Ivy  with  solid  stems  rtua  up  the  zodes^ 
on  which  it  sprencla  itsdf;    the  lisards  ^de  tkro«gh  the 
interstices,  and  whatei^er  hm  life  or  motion  here,  rciaiada  ob& 
of  the  most  cfaaarmiBg^  works  of  art.    The  hnuuLed  top-knot»«f 
ihB  wom^i,  the  bared  breasts  and  ligktt  jaeketa  of  the  aMB» 
the  fine  oxen  which  yon  see  dsiTen  home  firoask  market,  Hhi 
laden  assess— ati  eomhiBe  to  prodnee  one  of  Hdmidb.  Eaea^ 
aaimated  pictaxes.    And  -when  evening  draws  on,  and  ^knm^ 
the  ddmnesaof  the  air,  a  few  clonda  rest  vepom.  the  aunMntaims,. 
ratiier  standing  than  nmrnag  against  the  ^y,  and,  as  inwiri 
diately  after  smset;  the  chirp  €^  the  gras^ppexs  begioB;  ta^ 
grow  loud,  one  feels  quite  at  home  in  the  wwld,  and  not  a 
mere  ^ile.    I  an  as  reeonciled  to  the  plaee  a»  if  I  were  han 
and  bred  in  it,  and  had  now  just  retmsed  firom  a  whalng 
expedition  ta  Qreenhmd.    Eyen  the  dust,  whid^  here  a&  im 
onr  ffttherland  often  plays  abevt  my  wheels,  aad.  which  ImB 
se  long  renained  ^xaage  to  me,  I  w^come  as  an  c^  finead. 
Hie  beU^like  voice  of  the  crieket  is  most  psercing,  and  hg- 
from  unpleasant.    A  cheerful  effect  is  produeed,^  when  pJayfUi 
boys  whistle  against  a  fi^  of  satk  singers,  aiad  you  aliiHOrt 
faney  that  the  senmd  on  eaeb  side  is  raised  by  earul^m.    Il»a 
erening  here  is  perfecdy  mild  no  less  thax  ike  cbgr. 

K  any  one  who  Bred  im  the  South,  or  came  firom  the  Soatii, 
beard  my  enthusiasm  about  these  matters,  he  windd  oonsider 
me  Tery  diildi^.  Ah,  what  I  express  herev  I  long  ^o  was 
conscious  of,  while  ruffling  under  an  unkindly  sky;  and  neir 
I  loye  to  ^sperience  as  an  exceplioa  the  hapfonasB  which  I 
hope  soon  to  enjoy  aa  a  regukr  natural  aecess^* 


Treni,  the  evening  of  the  lOtk  Stpt 

I  have  wandered  about  the  city,  whidk  has  an  old,  not  to 
say  a  very  primitive  look,  though  there  are  new  and  weU-buflt 
bouses  in  some  of  Hie  streets.  In  the  church  there  is  a  ptotae 
in  which  the  assembled  ceundl  of  the  Jesuits  is  represented, 
listening  to  a  sermon  delivered  by  the  general  of  the  order,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  he  istrying  to  palm  upon  them.  The 
diurch  of  these  fathers  may  at  onoebereoegsitsed£romiheoutnda 
by  pilasters  of  red  marlde  on  the  facade.  The  doors  are  covered 
by  a  heavy  eurtam^whieh  serves  to  keep  off  the  dust  Iraiaei 
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it,  aai  eutciwl  a  fanll  TfHbAi.  Hie  eknrdi  itMlf  k  p«M 
(^by  am  iron  gratmg,  bat  totbat  it  ean  be  entirely  o^eriooked. 
An  ivme  as  syeni  as  ^le  gnrre,  for  diriae  serriee  is  no  kmger 
performed  here.  The  frrait  door  stood  open,  merely  because 
all  cbnrriies  amst  be  open  at  the  time  of  Y espers. 

Wbile  I  stood  ooasiaenag  tbe  arcbiteekwti»  wbkk  was»  I 
fe«ad»aiiailar  to  other  JegoitchiM?dieg,att<Jdmaa  stopped  in» 
and  «i  ones  took  off  his  little  bka:  eap.    His  old  foded  bkek 
Qoot  iadicated  that  he  ivas  a  needy  pviest    He  kaidt  dsfvn 
before  the  grating,  and  roes  a^aitt  after  a  A(Oct  prayer.    When 
bstmed  round,  he  saad  to  Umaelf  half-akrad:  '•  Well,  thsy^ 
liats  drxren  o«t  the  Jesuits,  bat  they  ought  to  harre  paid  then 
the  cost  of  the  church.     I  know  how  many  thousands  were 
spent  on  tho  ehureh  and  the  seminary."    As  he  uttered  this 
&  left  the  spot,  and  the  curtain  foU  behind  him.    I,haweTer, 
lifted  it  again,  and  k^  myself  quiet.    He  remained  a  while 
«<indiTig  on  the  tcqpmost  step,  and  said:  **  The  Emneror  did 
iK)(tdo  it;  the  P(^  did  it.''    With  his  foce  turned  towaxds 
the  street,  so  that  he  could  not  obserre  me,  he  continued: 
" First  the  l^paniards,  theoi  we,  then  the  FroKh.    Xhe«blood 
Q^Abel  cries  out  against  his  brother  Cainr'    And  thus  ho 
^vent  down  the  steps  and  along  the  street,  still  taUdng  to  him* 
^    I  shoidd  coxgecture  he  is  one  who,  having  been  main- 
tained by  the  Jesuits,  has  lost  his  wits  in  consequence  of  the 
tramendoua  foil  of  tiie  order,  and  now  oomes  eyevr  day  to 
search  the  en^pty  vessel  for  its  old  inhabitants,  and,  affaar  a 
short  prayer,  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon  their  eneroies. 
,  A  young  man,  whom  I  questioned  about  the  remarkable 
s^ts  in  the  town,  showed  me  a  house,  whieh  is  called  the 
''Deril's  house,''  because  the  deyil,  who  is  gfenerally  too 
^*^y  to  destroy,  is  said  to  have  built  it  in  asin^night,  with 
s^es  rapidly  brought  to  the  spot.    However,  what  is  really 
remarkable  about  we  house,  the  good  man  had  not  observed, 
^^sinely,  that  it  is  the  only  house  of  good  taste  that  I  have  yet 
.  se^  in  Trait,  and  was  certainly  built  by  some  gpood  Italian, 
^  an  earlier  period.    At  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  again  set 
^-    The  spectacle  of  yesterday  evening  was  repeated,  and 
^  sun-set  the  grasshoppers  again  began  to  sing.     For  about 
^  league  the  journey  hes  between  walls,  above  which  the 
grape-espaliers  are  visible.     Other  walls,  which  are  not  high 
^iiti^igh,  have  been  eked  out  with  stones,  thorns,  &c.,  to 
F^^^v^Qit  passengers  firom  plucking  off  the  grapes.     Many 
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owners  sprinkle  the  foremost  rows  with  lime,  whieh  rmden 
the  grapes  imeatable,  but  does  not  hurt  the  wine,  as  tiie  pio- 
eess  of  fermentation  drives  out  the  heterogeneous  nuitter. 

Evening  of  September  11. 
I  am  now  at  Roveredo,  where  a  marked  distinction  of  lan- 
guage begins;  hitherto,  it  has  fluctuated  between  G^rmto  and 
Italian.  I  have  now^  for  the  first  time,  had  a  tiiioroi:^^ 
Italian  postilion,  the  inn-keeper  does  not  speak  a  word  of 
German,  and  I  must  put  my  own  linguistic  powers  to  the 
test.  How  delighted  I  am  that  the  language  I  have  always  most 
loved  now  becomes  living— the  language  of  common  usage. 

Torhole,  I2th  September  {after  dinner). 

How  much  do  I  wish  that  my  Mends  were  with  me  for  a 
moment  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  which  now  lies  before  my  eyes. 

I  might  have  been  m  Verona  this  evening  but  a  magmficent 
natural  phenomenon  was  in  my  vicinity — ^Lake  G^da,  a  splen- 
did spectacle,  which  I  did  not  want  to  miss,  and  now  I  am 
nobly  rewarded  for  taking  this  circuitous  route.  After  5  o'clock 
I  started  from  Roveredo,  up  a  side  valley,  which  still  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Etsch.  After  seconding  this,  you  come  to  an 
immense  rocky  bar,  which  you  must  cross  in  descending  to  the 
lake.  Here  appeared  the  finest  calcareous  rocks  for  pictorial 
studv.  On  descending  you  come  to  a  little  village  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake,  with  a  little  port,  or  rather  landing- 
place,  which  is  called  Torbole.  On  my  way  upwiEu-ds  I  was  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  fig-trees,  and,  descending  into  the  rockj 
atmosphere,  I  found  uie  first  olive-tree  ftdl  of  fruit.  Here 
also,  K)r  the  first  time,  I  found  as  a  common  fruit  those  little 
white  figs,  which  the  Coimtess  Lanthieri  had  promised  me. 

A  door  opens  from  the  chamber  in  which  I  sit  into  the 
oourt-yard  below.  Before  this  I  have  placed  my  table,  and 
taken  a  rough  sketch  of  the  prospect,  llie  lake  may  be  seen 
fi^r  its  whole  length,  and  it  is  only  at  the  end,  towards  ilie 
left,  that  it  vanishes  from  our  eyes.  The  shore,  whidi  is 
inclosed  on  both  sides  by  hill  and  mountain,  shines  witii  a 
countless  numbeo:  of  little  hamlets. 

After  midnight  the  wind  blows  from  north  to  south,  and  he 
who  wishes  to  go  down  the  lake  must  travel  at  this  thne,  for 
a  few  hours  before  sunset  the  current  of  air  changes,  and 
moves  northward.  At  this  time,  the  afternoon,  it  blows  stronglf 
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agiiiiBt  me,  and  pleasantly  qualifies  the  burning  heat  of  the 
son.  Volkmann  teaches  me  that  this  lake  was  formerly  called 
"  Benacus,"  and  quotes  from  Virgil  a  line  in  which  it  was 
mentioned: 

''  Fluctibus  et  fremiter  resonans,  Benace,  marino." 

This  is  the  first  Latin  verse,  the  subject  of  which  ever  stood 
visibly  before  me,  and  now,  in  the  present  moment,  when  the 
wuid  is  blowing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  lake  casts 
k>ftier  billows  against  the  little  harbomr,  it  is  just  as  true  as  it 
was  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Much,  indeed,  has  changed,  but 
the  wind  still  roars  about  the  lake,  the  aspect  of  which  gains 
even  greater  glory  fix)m  a  line  of  Virgil's. 

The  above  was  written  in  a  latitude  of  45^  50'. 


I  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  now  I 
really  find  myself  in  a  new  country,  surrounded  by  objects 
entirely  strange.  The  people  lead  a  careless,  saimtering  life. 
In  the  fiirst  place,  the  doors  are  without  locks,  but  the  host 
assured  me  that  I  might  be  quite  at  ease,  even  though  nil  I 
had  about  me  consisted  of  diamonds.  In  the  second  place, 
the  windows  are  covered  with  oiled  paper  instead  of  glass.  In 
the  third  place,  an  extremely  necesnary  eonvenience  is  want- 
ing, so  that  one  comes  pretty  close  to  a  state  of  nature. 
When  I  asked  the  waiter  for  a  certain  place,  he  pointed 
down  into  the  coiui;-yard:  "Qui,  abasso  puo  sc^rvirsi!" 
"Dove?'*  asked  I.  *'Da  per  tutto,  dove  vuol,"  was  the 
friendly  reply.  The  greatest  carelessness  is  visible  every- 
where, but  still  there  is  life  and  bustle  enough.  During 
the  whole  day  there  is  a  constant  chattering  and  shrieking  of 
the  female  neighbors,  all  have  something  to  do  at  the  some 
time.     I  have  not  yet  seen  an  idle  woman. 

The  host,  with  Italian  emphasis,  assured  me,  that  he  Mt 
great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  serve  me  with  the  finest  trout. 
They  are  taken  near  Torbole,  where  the  stream  flows  down 
from  the  moimtains,  and  the  fish  seeks  a  passage  upwards. 
The  Emperor  farms  this  fishery  for  10,000  gulden.  ITie  fish, 
which  are  large,  often  weighing  fifty  pounds,  and  spotted  over 
the  whole  body  to  the  head,  are  not  trout,  properly  so  called. 
The  flavour,  which  is  between  that  of  trout  and  salmon,  is 
delicate  and  excellent. 

Vol.  II.  8 
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But  my  real  deUght  is  in  the  fruit, — ^in  the  figs,  and  in  the 
pears,  which  must,  indeed,  be  excellent,  where  citrons  are 
akeady  growing. 

Eoemng  of  September  13. 

At  3  o*clock  this  morning  I  started  from  Torbole,  with  a 
couple  of  rowers.  At  first  the  wind  was  so  favorable  that  we 
put  up  a  sail.  The  morning  was  cloudy  but  fine,  and  perfectly 
calm  at  day-break.  We  passed  Tiimona,  the  mountain-gar- 
dens of  which,  laid  out  terrace-fashicm,  and  planted  wi^ 
citron-trees,  have  a  neat  and  rich  appearance.  The  wbde 
garden  consists  of  rows  of  square  white  pillars  placed  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  rising  up  the  mountain  in  st^is. 
On  these  pillars  strong  beams  are  laid,  that  the  trees  planted 
between  them  may  be  sheltered  in  the  winter.  The  view 
of  these  pleasant  objects  was  favored  by  a  slow  passage, 
and  we  had  already  passed  Malsesine  when  the  wind  sud- 
denly changed,  took  liie  direction  usual  in  the  day-time,  and 
blew  towards  the  north.  Bowing  was  of  little  use  against  this 
superior  power,  and,  therefore,  we  were  forced  to  land  in 
the  harbour  of  Malsesine.  This  is  the  first  Venetian  spot  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  When  one  has  to  do  with  water 
we  cannot  say, ''  I  will  be  at  this  or  that  particular  place  to- 
day." I  will  make  my  stay  here  as  usefid  as  I  can,  e8pe(aa% 
by  making  a  drawing  of  the  castle,  which  lies  close  to  tli^ 
water,  and  is  a  beautiful  object.  As  I  passed  along  I  took  a 
sketch  of  it. 


SepL  nth. 
The  wind,  which  blew  against  me  yesterday,  and  drove  me 
into  the  harbour  of  Malsesine,  was  the  cause  of  a  perilouB 
adventure,  which  I  got  over  with  good  humour,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  which  I  stiU  find  amusing.  According  to  mj 
plan,  I  went  early  in  the  morning  into  the  old  castle,  which 
having  neither  gate  nor  guard,  is  accessible  to  ev^bo^. 
Entering  the  comrt-yard,  I  seated  myself  opposite  to  the  old 
tower,  which  is  built  on  and  among  the  rocks.  Here  I  bad 
selected  a  very  convetiient  spot  for  drawing;*-^  carved  stone 
seat  in  the  wall,  near  a  closed  door,  raised  s(»ne  three  or  four 
feet  high,  such  as  we  also  find  in  the  old  buildings  in  our  own 
coimtiy. 
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I  had  not  sat  long  before  seyeral  persons  entered  the  yard, 
and  walked  backwards  and  forwardg,  looking  at  me.    The  mtd- 
titude  increased,  and  at  last  so  stood  as  completely  to  surround 
me.     I  remarked  that  my  drawing  had  excited  attention; 
however,  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  disturbed,  but  quietly 
continued  my  occupation.     At  last  a  man,  not  of  the  most 
prepossessing  appearance,  came  up  to  me,  and  asked  me  what 
I  was  about.     I  replied  that  I  was  copying  the  old  tower, 
that  I  might  have  some  remembrance  of  Malsesine.     He  said 
that  this  was  not  allowed,  and  that  I  must  leave  off.     As  he 
said  this  in  the  oonmion  Venetian  dialect,  so  that  I  under- 
stood him  with  difficidty,  I  answered,  that  I  did  not  imderstand 
him  at  all.     With  true  Italian  coolness  he  took  hold  of  my 
pi^>er,  and  tore  it,  at  the  same  time  letting  it  remain  on  the 
pasteboard.     Here  I  observed  an  air  of  dissatis&ction  among 
the  by-standers;  an  old  woman  in  particular  said  that  it  was 
not  right,  but  that  the  podesta  ought  to  be  called,  who  was 
the  betst  ju^e  of  such  matters.     I  stood  upright  on  the  steps, 
having  mj  back  against  the  door,  and  surveyed  the  assembly, 
which  was  continually  increasing.     The  fixed  eager  glances, 
the  good  hmnoured  expression  of  most  of  the  faices,  and  all 
the  other  characteristics  of  a  foreign  mob,  made  the  most 
smusing  impression  upon  me.     I  &ncied  that  I  could  see 
before  me  the  diorus  of  birds,  whidi,  as  Treufreund,  I  had 
<>ften  laughed  at,  in  the  Ettersburg  theatre.     This  put  me  in 
excellent  humour,  and  when  the  podesta  came  up  with  his 
Actuary,  I  greeted  him  in  an  open  manner,  and  when  he  asked 
i&e  why  I  was  drawing  the  fortification,  modestly  replied,  that 
I  did  not  look  upon  ^t  wall  as  a  fortification.     I  called  the 
attention  of  him  and  the  people  to  the  deca;^'  of  the  towers  and 
walls,  and  to  the  generally  defenceless  position  of  the  place, 
assuring  him  that  I  thought  I  only  saw  and  drew  a  ruin. 

I  was  answered  thus:  "  If  it  was  only  a  ruin,  what  could 
there  be  remarkable  about  it.^"  As  I  wished  to  gain  time 
^d  &vour,  I  replied  very  circumstantially,  that  they  must 
^  well  aware  how  many  travellers  visited  Italy,  for  the  sake 
of  the  ruins  only,  that  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
having  suffered  the  depredations  of  barbarians,  was  now  fiill 
of  ruins,  which  had  been  drawn  hundreds  of  times,  and  that 
^  the  works  of  antiquity  were  not  in  such  good  preservation 
as  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  which  I  hoped  soon  to  see. 

s  2 
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The  podesta,  who  stood  before  me,  though  in  a  less  elevated 
position,  was  a  tall  man,  not  exactly  thin,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  flat  features  of  his  spiritless  face  perfectly 
accorded  with  the  slow  constrained  manner,  in  which  he  pi^ 
his  questions.  Even  the  actuary,  a  sharp  little  fellow,  seemed 
as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  a  case  so  new,  and  so 
imexpected.  I  said  a  great  deal  of  the  same  sort ;  the  people 
seemed  to  take  my  remarks  good  naturedly,  and  on  turning 
towards  some  kindly  female  faces,  I  thought  I  could  read 
assent  and  approval. 

When,  however,  I  mentioned  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona, 
which  in  this  country,  is  called  the  "  Arena,"  the  actuary, 
who  had  in  the  meanwhile  collected  himself,  replied,  that  tins 
was  all  very  well,  because  the  edifice  in  question  was  a  Roman 
building,  famed  throughout  the  world.  In  these  towers,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  remarkable,  excepting  that  they  marked 
the  boundary  between  the  Venetian  domain  and  Austrian 
Empire,  and  therefore  espionage  could  not  be  allowed.  I 
answered  by  explaining  at  some  length,  that  not  only  the 
Great  and  Boman  antiqidties,  but  also  those  of  the  Middle- 
Ages  were  worth  attention.  They  could  not  be  blamed,  I 
granted,  if,  having  been  accustomed  to  this  building  from 
their  youth  upwards,  they  could  not  discern  in  it  so  many 
picturesque  beauties  as  I  did.  Fortunately  the  morning  sun, 
shed  the  most  beautiful  lustre  on  the  tower,  rocks,  and  walls, 
and  I  began  to  describe  the  scene  with  enthusiasm.  My 
audience,  however,  had  these  much  lauded  objects  behind  them, 
and  as  they  did  not  wish  to  turn  altogether  away  from  me, 
they  all  at  once  twisted  their  heads,  Hke  the  birds,  which  we 
call  "wry  necks"  (Wendehalse),  that  they  might  see  with 
their  eyes,  what  I  had  been  lauding  to  their  ears.  Even  the 
podesta  turned  round  towards  the  picture  I  had  been  describ- 
ing, though  with  more  dignity  than  the  rest.  This  scene 
appeared  to  me  so  ridiculous  that  my  good  himiour  increased, 
and  I  spared  them  nothing — ^least  of  all,  the  ivy,  which  had 
been  si^ered  for  ages  to  adorn  the  rocks  and  wails. 

The  actuary  retorted,  that  this  was  all  very  good,  but  the 
Emperor  Joseph  was  a  troublesome  gentleman,  who  certainly 
entertained  many  evil  designs  against  Venice;  and  I  might 
probably  have  been  one  of  his  subjects,  appointed  by  him,  to 
act  as  a  spy  on  the  borders. 


^ 
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"Far  from  belonging  to  the  Emperor,"  I  replied,  "lean 
l)oast,  as  well  as  you,  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  republic,  which 
^Jso  governs  itself,  but  which  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  compared 
for  power  and  greatness  to  the  illustrious  state  of  Venice, 
although  in  commercial  activity,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  its  rulers,  it  is  inferior  to  no  state  in  Germany.  I  am  a 
native  of  Frunkfort-on-the-Main,  a  city,  the  name  and  &me 
of  which  has  doubtless  reached  you." 

"Of  Frankfort-on-the-Main!"  cried  a  pretty  young  woman, 
*'then,  Mr.  Podesta,  you  can  at  once  see  all  about  the 
foreigner,  whom  I  look  upon  as  an  honest  man.  Let  Gre- 
;gorio  be  called;  he  has  resided  there  a  long  time,  and  will  be 
&e  best  judge  of  the  matter." 

The  kindly  faces  had  already  increased  around  me,  the  first 
-adversary  had  vanished,  and  when  Gregorio  came  to  the  spot, 
the  whole  afl^  took  a  decided  turn  in  my  favor.   He  was  a  man 
upwards  of  fifty,  with  one  of  those  well-known  Italian  fiEtces. 
He  spoke  and  conducted  himself  like  one,  who  feels  that 
something  foreign  is  not  foreign  to  him,  and  told  me  at  once 
Ihat  he  had  seen  service  in  Bolongari's  house,  and  would  be 
^lehghted  to  hear  from  me  something  about  this  fieunily  and 
the  city  in  general,  which  had  left  a  pleasant  impression  in 
his  memory.     Fortunately  his  residence  at  Frankfort  had 
been  during  my  younger  years,  and  I  had  the  double  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  say  exactly  how  matters  stood  in  his 
time,  and  what  alteration  had  taken  place  afterwards.     I  told 
him  about  aU  the  Italian  families,  none  of  whom  had  renxained 
nnknown  to  me.     With  many  particulars  he  was  highly 
delighted,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  fact  that  Herr  Alessina 
had  celebrated  his  "golden  wedding,"*  in  the  year  1774,  and 
that  a  medal  had  been  struck  on  the  occasion,  which  was  in 
my  possession.     He  remembered  that  the  wife  of  this  wealthy 
merchant  was  by  birth  a  Brentano.     I  could  also  tell  him 
something  about  the  children  and  grand-children  of  these 
famiHes,  how  they  had  grown  up,  and  had  been  provided  for 
and  married,  and  had  multiplied  themselves  in  their  des- 
cendants. 

When  I  had  given  the  most  accurate  information  about 
almost  everything  which  he  asked,  his  features  alternately 

-*  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  a  wedding-day  is  so  called  in  Germany^ 

Tkam3. 
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expressed  cheerfulness  and  solemnity.  He  was  pleased  and 
touched,  while  the  people  cheered  up  more  and  more,  and 
could  not  hear  too  much  of  our  conversation,  of  which— it 
must  be  confessed — ^he  was  obliged  to  translate  a  part  into 
their  own  dialect. 

At  last  he  said :  "Podesta,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a 
good,  accomplished,  and  well-educated  gentleman,  who  is 
travelling  about  to  acquire  instruction.  Let  him  depart  in  a 
friendly  manner,  that  he  may  speak  well  of  us  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  induce  them  to  visit  Malsesine,  the  beautiful 
situation  of  which  is  well  worthy  the  admiration  of  foreigners. 
I  gave  additional  force  to  these  friendly  words  by  praising  the 
country,  the  situation,  and  the  inhabitants,  not  forgetting  to 
mention  the  magistrates  as  wise  and  prudent  personages. 

This  was  well  received,  and  I  had  permission  to  visit  the 
place  at  pleasure,  in  company  with  Master  Gregorio.  The 
fcmdlord,  with  whom  I  had  put  up,  now  joined  us,  and  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  foreign  guests,  who  would 
crowd  upon  him,  when  once  the  advantages  of  Malsesine  were 
properly  known.  With  the  most  lively  curiosity  he  examined 
my  various  articles  of  dress,  but  especially  envied  me  the  pos- 
session of  a  little  pistol,  which  slipped  conveniently  into  the 
pocket.  He  congratulated  those  who  could  carry  such  pretty 
weapons,  this  being  forbidden  in  his  country  under  the 
severest  penalties.  This  friendly  but  obtrusive  personage 
I  sometimes  interrupted  to  thank  my  deliverer.  "Do  not 
thank  me,*'  said  honest  Gregorio,  "for  you  owe  me  nothing. 
If  the  Podesta  had  understood  his  business,  and  the  Actuary 
had  not  been  the  most  selfish  man  in  the  world,  you  would 
not  have  got  off  so  easily.  The  former  was  still  more  puzzled 
than  you,  and  the  latter  would  have  pocketed  nothing  by  your 
arrest,  the  information,  and  your  removal  to  Verona.  This 
he  rapidly  thought  over,  and  you  were  already  free,  before 
our  dialogue  was  ended." 

Towards  the  evening  the  good  man  took  me  into  his  vine- 
yard, which  was  very  well  situated,  down  along  the  lake.  We 
were  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  was  forced 
to  climb  the  trees,  and  pluck  me  the  best  fruit,  while  the  old 
man  looked  out  for  the  ripest  grapes. 

While  thus  placed  between  these  two  kindhearted  people,, 
both  strange  to  the  world,  alone,  as  it  were,  in  the  deep  soli- 
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tade  of  the  earth,  I  felt,  in  the  most  li^y  maimer,  as  I 
reflected  on  the  day's  adyenture,  what  a  whimsieal  being  Man 
is — ^how  the  yery  thing,  which  in  company  he  might  enjoy 
with  ease  and  security,  is  often  rendered  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous, from  his  notion,  that  he  am  appn^riate  to  himself  the 
world  and  its  contents  after  his  own  pecuHar  feshion. 

Towards  midnight  my  host  accompanied  me  to  the  barqoe, 
carrying  the  ba^et  of  fhiit  with  which  Gregorio  had  presented 
me,  and  thus,  with  a  fkvorable  wind,  I  left  the  shore,  which 
had  promised  to  become  a  LaBstrygonicum  shore  to  me. 

And  now  for  my  expedition  on  the  lake.  It  ended  happily, 
after  the  noble  aspect  of  the  water,  and  of  the  adjacent  shore 
of  Brescia  had  refreshed  my  very  heart.  On  the  western  aide, 
where  the  mountains  cease  to  be  perpendicular,  and  near  the 
lalfie,  the  land  becomes  more  flat,  Garignano,  Bojaco,  Cecina, 
Toecolan,  Mademo,  Yerdom,  and  Salo,  stand  all  in  a  row,  and 
occupy  a  readi  of  about  a  league  and  a  half;  most  of  them 
being  built  in  long  streets.  No  words  can  express  the  beauty 
of  tMs  richly  inhabited  spot.  At  10  o^dock  in  the  morning  I 
landed  at  Bartolino,  plac^  my  luggage  on  one  mule  and  my- 
self on  another.  The  road  went  now  oyer  a  ridge,  which 
separates  the  yalley  of  the  Etsch  from  the  hoUow  of  the  lake. 
The  primaeyal  waters  seem  to  haye  driyen  against  each  other 
from  both  ^des,  in  immense  currents,  and  to  haye  raised  this 
c<dos6al  dam  of  grayel.  A  fertile  soil  was  deposited  upon  the 
grayel  at  a  quieter  period,  but  the  labourer  is  constantly  annoyed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  stones  on  the  sur&ce.  Eyery  effort  is 
made  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  are  piled  in  rows  and  layers  one  on 
another,  and  thus  a  sort  of  thick  wall  is  formed  along  the  path. 
The  mulberry-trees,  from  a  want  of  moisture,  haye  a  dismal 
appearance  at  this  eleyation.  Springs  there  are  none.  From 
time  to  time  puddles  of  collected  rain-water  may  be  found, 
with  which  the  mules  and  eyen  their  driyers  quench  their 
thirst.  Some  wheels  are  placed  on  the  riyer  beneath,  to 
water,  at  pleasure,  those  plantations  that  haye  a  lower  situa- 
tion. 

The  magnificence  of  the  new  country,  which  opens  on  you 
as  you  descend,  surpasses  description.  It  is  a  garden  a  mile 
long  and  broad,  which  lies  quite  flat  at  the  foot  of  tall  moun- 
tains and  steep  rocks^  and  is  as  neatly  laid  out  as  possible 
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By  this  way,  about  1  o'clock  on  the  10th  of  September,  I 
reached  Verona,  where  I  first  write  this,  finish,  and  put  toge- 
ther the  first  part  of  my  diary,  and  indulge  in  the  pleasing 
hope  of  seeing  the  amphitheatre  in  the  evening. 

Concerning  the  weather  of  these  days  I  have  to  make  the 
following  statement : — ^The  night  from  the  9th  to  the  10th  was 
alternately  clear  and  cloudy,  the  moon  had  always   a  halo 
round  it.     Towards  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the  sky  was 
overcast  with  gray,  not  heavy  clouds,  which  vanished  with  the 
advance  of  day.     The  more  I  descended  the  finer  was  the 
weather.    As  at  Botzen  the  great  mass  of  the  mountains  took  a 
northerly  situation,  the  air  displayed  quite  another  quality. 
From  the  diflferent  grounds  in  ike  l^dscape,  which  were 
separated  from  each  other  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  by 
a  tint  more  or  less  blue,  it  might  be  seen,  that  the  atmosphere 
was  full  of  vapors  equally  distributed,  which  it  was  able  to 
sustain,  and  which,  therefore,  neither  fell  in  the  shape  of  dew, 
nor  were  collected  in  the  form  of  clouds.     As  I  descended 
further  I  could  plainly  observe,  that  all  the  exhalations  from 
the  Botzen  valley,  and  all  the  streaks  of  cloud  which  ascended 
from  the  more  southern  moimtains,  moved  towards  the  higher 
northern  regions,  which  they  did  not  cover,  but  veiled  with  a 
kind  of  yellow  fog.     In  the  remotest  distance,  over  the  moun- 
tains, I  could  observe  what  is  called  a  *'  water-gull."     To  the 
south  of  Botzen  they  have  had  the  finest  weather  aU  the  sum- 
mer, only  a  little  water  (they  say  aqtui  to  denote  a  light  rain), 
from  time  to  time,  and  then  a  return  of  simshine.     Yesterday 
a  few  drops  occasionally  fell,  and  the  s\m  throughout  continued 
shining.     They  have  not  had  so  good  a  year  for  a  long  while; 
ever3rthing  turns  out  well;  the  bad  weather  they  have  sent 
to  us. 

I  mention  but  slightly  the  mountains  and  the  species  of 
stone,  since  Ferber's  travels  to  Italy,  and  Hacquet's  journey 
along  the  Alps,  give  sufficient  inK)rmation  respecting  this 
district.  A  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Brenner,  there  is  a 
marble  quarry,  which  I  passed  at  twilight.  It  may,  nay,  must 
lie  upon  mica-slate  as  on  the  other  side.  This  I  found  near 
Colman,  just  as  it  dawned;  lower  down  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  porphyry.  The  rocks  were  so  magnificent,  and  the 
heaps  were  so  conveniently  broken  up  along  the  highway,  that 
£L  '^  Yoigt*'  cabinet  might  have  been  made  and  packed  up  at 
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(mce.  Without  any  trouble  of  that  kind  I  can  take  a  piece, 
if  it  is  only  to  acciistom  my  eyes  and  my  curiosity  to  a  small 
quantity.  A  little  below  Golman,  I  found  some  porphyry, 
which  sp^ia  into  regular  plates,  and  between  Brandrol  and  Neu- 
mark  some  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which,  howeyer,  the  lamincB 
separated  in  pillars.  Ferber  considered  them  to  be  volcanic 
pioducticms,  but  that  was  fourteen  years  ago,  when  all  the 
world  had  its  head  on  fire.  Even  Hacquet  ridicules  the 
notion. 

Of  the  people  I  can  say  but  little,  and  that  is  not  yenr 
leiyorable.  On  my  descent  from  the  Brenner,  I  discoverea, 
as  soon  as  day  came,  a  decided  change  of  form,  and  was 
particularly  displeased  by  the  pale  browmsh  complexion  of 
the  women.  Their  features  indicated  wretchedness,  the  chil- 
dren looked  equally  miserable  ;-»the  men  somewhat  better. 
I  inmgine  that  the  cause  of  this  sickly  condition  may  be 
found  in  the  frequent  consumption  of  Indian  com  and  buck- 
wheat. Both  the  former,  which  they  also  call  "  Yellow 
Blende,"  and  the  latter,  which  is  called  "Black  Blende,'* 
u  ground,  made  into  a  thick  pap  with  water,  and  thus  eaten. 
The  Germans  on  this  side,  pull  out  the  dough,  and  fry  it  in 
butter.  The  Italian  Tyrolese,  on  the  contrary,  eat  it  just  as 
it  is,  often  with  scrapings  of  cheese,  and  do  not  taste  meat 
throughout  the  year.  This  necessarily  glues  up  and  stops  the 
alimentary  channels,  especially  with  die  women  and  children, 
aiid  their  cachectic  complexion  is  an  indication  of  the  malady. 
They  also  eat  fruit  and  green  beans,  which  they  boil  down  m 
water,  and  mix  with  oil  and  garlic.  I  asked  if  there  were  no 
neh  peasants.  "  Yes,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "  Don't  they 
induce  themselves  at  all?  don't  they  eat  anything  better?" 
"  No,  they  aife  used  to  it."  "  What  do  they  do  with  their 
nu)ney  then?  how  do  they  lay  it  out?"  "Oh,  they  have 
their  ladies,  who  relieve  them  of  that."  This  is  the  sum 
Ai^d  substance  of  a  conversation  with  mine  host's  daughter  at 
Botzen. 

I  also  learned  from  her,  that  the  vine-tillers  were  the  worst 
off,  although  they  appeared  to  be  the  most  opulent,  for  they 
^ere  in  the  hands  of  commercial  towns-people,  who  advanced 
them  enough  to  support  life  in  the  bad  seasons,  and  in  winter 
took  their  wine  at  a  low  price.  However,  it  is  the  same 
^^^^  everywhere. 
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My  opinicm  eonceming*  the  food  is  ccmfiimed  by  the  fret, 
that  the  women  who  inhabit  the  towns  appear  better  and 
better.  They  have  pretty  plump  girlish  £^s,  the  body  k 
somewhat  too  short  in  proportion  to  the  stoutness,  and  ^ 
size  of  the  head,  but  sometimes  tbe  countenances  have  a  mo0t 
agreable  expression.  The  men  we  already  know  through  the 
wandering  Tyrolese.  In  the  country  their  appearance  is  less 
fresh  than  that  oi  the  women,  perhaps  because  the  latter  have 
more  bodily  labour,  and  are  more  in  motion,  while  the  former 
sit  at  home  as  traders  and  workmen.  By  the  Garda  Lake  I 
£>und  the  people  very  brown,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
red  in  their  dieeks;  however  they  did  not  look  imbealthy, 
but  quite  fresh  and  comfortable.  Probably  the  burning  sun- 
beams, to  which  they  are  exposed  at  the  foot  of  their  moun- 
tains, are  the  cause  of  their  complexion. 


FROM  VERONA  TO  VENICE. 

Verona,  S^t  16tk, 

Well  then,  the  amphitheatre  is  the  first  important  monu- 
ment of  the  old  times  that  I  have  seen— and  how  well  it  is 
preserved!  When  I  entered,  and  still  more  when  I  walked 
round  the  edge  of  it  at  the  top,  it  seemed  strange  to  me,  that  I 
saw  something  great,  and  yet,  properly  speaking,  saw  nothing. 
Besides  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  empty,  I  should  like  to  see  it 
foil  of  people,  just  as,  in  modem  times,  it  was  filled  up  in 
honour  of  Joseph  I.  and  Pius  VI.  The  Emperor,  although 
his  eye  was  accustomed  to  human  masses,  must  have  been 
astonished.  But  it  was  only  in  the  earliest  times,  that  it 
produced  its  full  effect,  when  the  people  was  more  a  people 
than  it  is  now.  For,  properly  speaking,  such  an  amphitiieatre 
is  constructed  to  give  the  people  an  imposing  view  of  itself,— 
to  cajole  itself. 

When  anything  worth  seeing  occurs  on  the  level  ground, 
and  any  one  runs  to  the  spot,  the  hindermost  try  by  every 
means  to  raise  themselves  above  the  foremost;  they  get 
upon  benches,  roll  casks,  bring  up  vehicles,  lay  planks  in  every 
direction,  occupy  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  a  crater  i» 
formed  in  no  time. 
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If  the  spectacle  occur  frequency  on  the  same  spot,  light 
scaffcddings  are  built  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay,  and  the 
rest  of  the  multitude  must  get  on  as  it  can.  Here  the  problem 
of  the  architect  is  to  satisfy  this  general  want  By  means  of 
his  art  he  prepares  such  a  crater,  making  it  as  simple  as  possible, 
that  the  people  itself  may  constitute  the  decoration.  When  the 
populace  saw  itself  so  assembled,  it  must  have  been  astonished 
at  the  sight,  for  whereas  it  was  only  accustomed  to  see  itself 
running  about  in  confusion,  or  to  find  itself  crowded  together 
without  x>articular  rule  or  order,  so  must  Ihis  many-headed, 
many-minded,  wandering  animal  now  see  itself  combined  into 
a  noble  body,  made  into  a  definite  unity,  bound  and  secured 
into  a  mass,  and  animated  as  one  form  by  one  mind.  The 
simplicity  of  the  oval  is  most  pleasingly  obyious  to  every  eye, 
and  every  head  serves  as  a  measure  to  show  the  vastness  of  the 
whole.  Now  we  see  it  empty,  we  have  no  standard,  and  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  large  or  smalL 

The  Veronese  deserve  commendation  for  the  high  preserva- 
tion in  which  this  edifice  is  kept.  It  is  built  of  a  reddish 
marble,  which  has  been  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  hence 
the  steps  which  have  been  eaten,  are  continually  restored,  and 
look  almost  all  new.  An  inscription  makes  mention  of  one 
Hieronymus  Maurigenus,  and  of  the  incredible  industry,  which 
he  has  expended  on  this  monument.  Of  the  outer  wall  only 
a  |Hece  remains,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  quite 
finished.  The  lower  arches,  which  adjoin  the  large  square, 
called  "  n  Bra,"  are  let  out  to  workmen,  and  the  reanimation 
of  these  arcades  produces  a  cheerful  appearance. 


Verona,  Sept.  16. 

The  most  beautiful  gate,  which,  however,  always  remains 
dosed,  is  called  "  Porta  stupa,"  or  "  del  Pallio."  As  a  gate, 
and  considering  the  great  distance  firom  which  it  is  first  seen, 
it  is  not  well  conceived,  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  near  it, 
that  we  recognise  the  beauty  of  the  structure. 

All  sorts  of  reasons  are  given  to  account  for  its  being  closed. 
I  have,  however,  a  conjecture  of  my  own.  It  was  manifestly 
the  intention  oi  the  artist  to  cause  a  new  Corso  to  be  laid  out 
firom  this  gate,  for  the  situation,  or  the  present  street,  is  com- 
pletely wrong.    On  the  left  side  there  is  nothing  but  barracks  ^ 
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and  the  line  at  right  angles  from  the  middle  of  the  gate  leads  to 
a  convent  of  nims,  wluch  must  certainly  have  come  down. 
This  was  presently  perceived,  and  besides  the  rich  and  higher 
classes  might  not  have  liked  to  settle  in  the  remote  quarter. 
The  artist  perhaps  died,  and  therefore  the  door  was  (dosed, 
and  so  an  end  was  put  to  the  affair. 


Verona,  Sept.  16. 

The  portico  of  the  theatre,  consisting  of  six  large  Ionic 
coliunns,  looks  handsome  enough.  So  much  the  more  puny 
is  the  appearance  of  the  Marchese  di  Maffei's  bust,  which  as 
large  as  life,  and  in  a  great  wig,  stands  over  the  door,  and  in 
front  of  a  painted  niche,  which  is  supported  by  two  Corinthian 
columns.  The  position  is  honorable,  but  to  be  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  magnitude  and  solidity  of  the  columns, 
the  bust  should  have  been  colossal.  But  now  placed  as  it  is 
on  a  corbel,  it  has  a  mean  appearance,  and  is  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  the  whole. 

The  gallery,  which  incloses  the  fore-court,  is  also  small, 
and  the  channelled  Doric  dwarfs  have  a  mean  appearance  by 
the  side  of  the  smooth  Ionic  giants.  But  we  pardon  this  dis- 
crepancy on  account  of  the  fine  institution,  which  has  been 
founded  among  the  colimms.  Here  is  kept  a  number  of  antiqui- 
ties, which  have  mostly  been  dug  up  m  and  about  Verona. 
Something,  they  say,  has  even  been  found  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre. There  are  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  specimens, 
down  to  the  latest  times,  and  some  even  of  more  modem 
date.  The  bas-reliefs  are  inserted  in  the  walls,  and  provided 
with  the  mmibers,  which  Maffei  gave  them,  when  he  described 
them  in  his  work :  "  Verona  iUustrata,^^  There  are  altars, 
fragments  of  columns,  and  other  relics  of  the  sort;  an  ad- 
mirable tripod  of  white  marble,  upon  which  there  are  genii 
occupied  with  the  attributes  of  the  gods.  Raphael  has 
imitated  and  improved  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  scrolls  of 
the  Famesina. 

The  wind  which  blows  from  the  graves  of  the  ancients, 
comes  fragrantly  over  hills  of  roses.  The  tombs  give  touching 
evidences  of  a  genuine  feeling,  and  always  bring  life  back  to 
us.  Here  is  a  man,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  peeps  out  of 
a  niche,  as  if  it  were  a  window.    Here  are  ^Either  and  mother, 
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with  tbeir  son  between  them,  eyeing  each  other  as  naturally 
as  possible.  Here  a  couple  are  grasping  each  other's  hands. 
Here  a  father,  resting  on  his  couch,  seems  to  be  amused  by  his 
family.  Tbe  immediate  proximity  of  these  stones  was  to  me 
highly  touching.  They  belong  to  a  later  school  of  art,  but 
are  simple,  natural,  and  generally  pleasing.  Here  a  man  in 
armour  is  on  his  knees  in  expectation  of  a  joyful  resurrection. 
With  more  or  less  of  talent  the  artist  has  produced  the  mere 
simple  presence  of  the  persons,  and  has  thus  given  a  perma- 
nent continuation  to  their  existence.  They  do  not  fold  their 
liands,  they  do  not  look  towards  heaven,  but  they  are  here 
below  just  what  they  were  and  just  what  they  are.  They 
stand  together,  take  mterest  in  each  other,  love  one  another, 
and  this  is  charmingly  expressed  on  the  stone,  though  with  a 
certain  want  of  technical  skill.  A  marble  pillar,  very  ricUy 
adorned,  gave  me  more  new  ideas. 

Laudable  as  this  institution  is,  we  can  plainly  perceive  that 
the  noble  spirit  of  preservation,  by  which  it  was  founded,  is 
no  longer  continued.  The  valuable  tripod  will  soon  be 
rained,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  towards  the  west.  This  treasure  might  easily  be 
preserved  in  a  wooden  case. 

The  palace  of  the  Proveditore,  which  is  begun,  might  have 
afforded  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture,  if  it  had  been  finished. 
Generally  speakmg,  the  nohili  build  a  gieat  deal,  but  unfor- 
tunately every  one  builds  on  the  site  of  his  former  residence, 
^d  often,  therefbre,  in  narrow  lanes.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
^^i^&gnificent  fa9ade  to  a  seminary  is  now  building  in  an  alley 
of  the  remotest  suburb. 


While,  with  a  guide,  whom  I  had  accidentally  picked  up,  I 
Passed  before  the  great  solemn  gate  of  a  singular  building,  he 
asked  me  good-humourdly,  whether  I  should  not  like  to  step 
^to  the  court  for  a  while.  It  was  the  palace  of  justice,  and 
the  court,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  building,  looked 
only  like  an  enormous  wall.  Here,  he  told  me,  all  &e  crimi- 
^^  and  suspicious  persons  are  confined.  I  looked  around, 
and  saw  that  round  aU  the  stories  there  were  open  passages* 
fitted  with  iron  balustrades,  which  passed  by  numerous  doors* 
^e  prison^:,  as  he  stepped  out  of  his  dungeon  to  be  led  to 
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trial,  stood  in  the  open  air,  and  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
all  passers,  and  because  there  were  several  trial-rooms, 
the  chains  were  rattHng,  now  over  this,  now  over  that  pas- 
sage, in  every  story.  It  was  a  hateful  sight,  and  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  good  humour,  with  which  I  had  dispatched  my 
^' Birds,"  might  here  have  come  into  a  strait. 


I  walked  at  sunset  upon  the  margin  of  the  crater-like  am- 
phitheatre, and  enjoyed  the  most  splendid  prospect  over  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  co\mtry.  I  was  quite  alone,  and 
multitudes  of  people  were  passing  below  me  on  the  haid 
stones  of  the  Bra;  men  of  all  ranks,  and  women  of  the  middle- 
ranks  were  walking.  The  latter  in  their  black  outer  garm^ts 
look^  in  this  bird's-eye  view,  like  so  many  mummies. 

The  Zendale  and  the  Veste^  which  serves  this  class  in  the 
place  of  an  entire  wardrobe,  is  a  costume  completely  fitted  for 
a  people  that  does  not  care  much  for  cleanliness,  and  yet 
always  likes  to  appear  in  public,  sometimes  at  church,  some- 
times on  the  promenade.  The  Veste  is  a  gown  of  black 
taffeta,  which  is  thrown  over  otJier  gowns.  If  the  lady  has  a 
clean  white  one  beneath,  she  contrives  to  lift  up  the  black  one  on 
one  side.  This  is  fastened  on  so,  as  to  cut  the  waist,  and  to 
cover  the  lappets  of  a  corset,  which  may  be  of  any  colour. 
The  ZendaZe  is  a  large  hood  with  long  ears;  the  hood  itself  is 
kept  high  above  the  head  by  a  wire-frame,  while  the  ears  are 
fastened  round  the  body  like  a  scarf,  so  that  the  ends  M 
down  behind. 


Verona,  Sept.  16. 

When  I  again  left  the  Arena  to-day,  I  came  to  a  modem 
public  spectade,  about  a  thousand  paces  from  the  &^t. 
Four  noble  Veronese  were  playing  ball  against  four  people  of 
Vicenza.  This  pastime  is  carried  on  among  tiie  Veronese 
tliemselves  all  the  year  roimd,  about  two  hours  before  night 
On  this  occasion  there  was  a  fer  lai^er  concourse  of  people 
than  usual,  on  account  of  the  foreign  adversafries.  The  specta- 
tors seem  to  have  amounted  to  four  or  five  thousand.  I  did 
not  see  women  of  any  rank. 

When,  a  Httle  while  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  necessities  of  the 
multitude  ia  such  a  case,  I  (kseribed  1^  natural  aceidentRl 
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amphitheatre  as  arising  just  in  the  manner,  in  which  I  saw 
the  people  raised  one  over  another  on  this  occasion.  Even  at 
a  distance  I  could  hear  the  lively  clapping  of  hands,  which 
acconipanied  every  important  stroke.  The  game  is  played  as 
foUowB  :  Two  boards,  sli^tly  inclined,  are  placed  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  each  other.  He  who  strikes  off  the 
ball  stands  at  the  higher  end,  his  right  hand  is  armed  with  a 
broad  wooden  ring,  set  with  spikes.  While  another  of  his 
party  throws  the  ball  to  him,  he  runs  down  to  meet  it,  and 
thus  increases  the  fcnree  of  the  Uow  with  which  he  stnkes  it. 
The  adversaries  try  to  beat  it  back,  and  thus  it  goes  back- 
wards and  forwards  till,  at  last,  it  remains  on  the  ground. 
The  xaost  beautiful  attitudes,  worthy  of  being  imitated  in 
marble,  are  thus  produced.  As  there  are  none  but  well- 
grown  active  young  people,  in  a  short,  close,  white  dress,  the 
parties  are  only  distinguished  by  a  yellow  mark.  Particularly 
beautiful  is  the  attitude  into  which  the  man  on  the  eminence 
fkUs,  when  he  runs  down  the  inclined  plain,  and  raises  his 
arm  to  strike  the  ball ; — ^it  apfttoaohes  &at  of  the  B(H^hesian 
gladiator. 

It  seined  strange  to  me  that  they  carry  <m  this  exercise  by 
an  old  lime*wall,  without  the  slightest  convenience  for  specta- 
tors; why  is  it  not  done  in  the  amphitheatze,  where  there 
would  be  such  ample  room  ? 


Verona^  September  17. 

What  I  have  seen  of  pictures  I  will  but  briefly  touch  upon, 
and  add  some  remarks.  I  do  not  make  this  extraordinary 
tour  for  the  sake  of  deceiving  myself,  but  to  become  acquainted 
with  TOYuAf  by  means  of  theie  objects.  I  therefore  honestly 
oonfess  that  of  the  painter's  art — of  his  manipulation,  I  under- 
stand but  little.  My  attention,  and  observation,  can  only  be 
dkected  to  the  practical  part,  to  the  sulject,  and  the  general 
treatment  of  it. 

8.  Georgio  is  a  gallery  of  good  pictures,  all  altar-pieces, 
and  all  remarkal^,  if  not  of  *equal  vcdue.  But  what  subjeets 
were  the  hapless  artists  obliged  to  paint?  And  for  whom? 
Pcihaps  a  ^wer  of  manna  thirty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet 
high,  with  the  miradeofthe  loaves  as  a  companion.  What  could 
be  made  of  these  subjects  ?    Himgry  men  MHag  <m  little  grains^ 
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and  a  countless  multitude  of  others,  to  whom  bread  is  haiided. 
The  artists  have  racked  their  invention  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing striking  out  of  such  wretched  subjects.  And  yet, 
stimulated  by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  genius  has  produced 
some  beautiful  things.  An  artist,  who  had  to  paint  S.  Ursula 
with  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  has  got  over  the  difficulty  cle- 
verly enough.  The  saint  stands  in  the  foregroimd,  as  if  she  had 
conquered  the  country.  She  is  very  noble,  like  an  Amazonia  "■ 
virgin,  and  without  any  enticiag  charms ;  on  the  other  hand, 
her  troop  is  shown  descending  from  the  ships,  and  moving  in 
procession  at  a  diminishing  distance.  The  Assumption  of  tht 
Virgin,  by  Titian,  in  the  dome,  has  become  much  blackened, 
and  it  is  a  thought  worthy  of  praise  that,  at  the  moment  of  her 
apotheosis,  she  Tooks  not  towards  heaven,  but  towards  her 
fniends  below. 

In  the  Gherardini  Gallery  I  found  some  very  fine  things  by 
Orbitto,  and  for  the  first  time  became  acquainted  with  this  meri- 
torious artist.  At  a  distance  we  only  hear  of  the  first  artists,  and 
then  we  are  often  contented  with  names  only ;  but  when  we 
draw  nearer  to  this  starry  sky,  and  the  luminaries  of  the 
second  and  third  magnitude  also  begin  to  twinkle,  each  one 
coming  forward  and  occupying  his  proper  place  in  the  whole 
constellation,  then  the  world  becomes  wide,  and  art  becomes 
rich.  I  must  here  commend  the  conception  of  one  of  the 
pictures.  Sampson  has  gone  to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  Dalilah,  and 
she  has  softly  stretched  her  hand  over  him  to  reach  a  pair  of 
scissors,  which  lies  near  the  lamp  on  the  table.  The  execu- 
tion is  admirable.    In  the  Canopa  Palace  I  observed  a  Dame. 

The  Bevilagua  Palace  contains  the  most  valuable  things.  A 
picture  by  "Kntoretto,  which  is  called  a  "Paradise,"  but 
which,  in  fact,  represents  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  Queen  of  Heaven,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  saints,  angels,  &c.,  affords  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  all  the  riches  of  the  most  felicitous  genius. 
To  admire  and  enjoy  all  that  care  of  manipulation,  that  spirit 
and  variety  of  expression,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the  pic- 
ture, and  to  have  it  before  one  all  one's  life.  The  painter's 
work  is  carried  on  ad  infinitum;  even  the  farthest  angek'  heads, 
which  are  vanishing  in  the  halo,  preserve  something  of  cha- 
racter. The  largest  figures  may  be  about  a  foot  high;  Mary, 
and  the  Christ  who  is  crowning  her,  about  four  indies.    Eve 
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is,  iiowever,  the  finest  woinan  in  the  pictore;  a  little  vcdup- 
tiiicms,  as  from  time  immemorial. 

A  couple  of  portraits  by  Paul  Veronese  have  only  increased 
my  veneration  for  that  artist.  The  collection  of  antiquities  ia 
yery  fine ;  there  is  a  son  of  Niobe  extended  in  death,  which  is 
lughly  vsduable;  and  the  busts,  including  an  Augustus  with 
the  civic  crown,  a  Caligula,  and  others,  are  mostly  of  great 
interest,  notwithstanding  the  restoration  of  the  noses. 

It  lies  in  my  nature  to  admire,  willingly  and  joyfully,  all 
that  is  great  and  beautiful,  and  the  cultivation  of  this  talent, 
day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  by  the  inspection  of  such  beau- 
tiful  objects,  produces  the  happiest  feelings. 

In  a  land,  where  we  enjoy  the  days  but  take  especial 
delight  in  the  evenings,  the  time  of  nightfall  is  highly  impor- 
tant. For  now  work  ceases ;  those  who  have  gone  out  walk- 
ing turn  back ;  the  father  wishes  to  have  his  daughter  home 
again ;  the  day  has  an  end.  What  the  day  is  we  Cimmerians 
hardly  know.  In  our  eternal  mist  and  fog  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  us,  whether  it  be  day  or  night,  for  how  much  time 
can  we  really  pass  and  enjoy  in  the  open  air  ?  Now,  when 
night  sets  in,  hie  day,  which  consisted  of  a  morning  and  an 
evening,  is  decidedly  past,  four  and  twenty  hours  are  gone, 
the  bells  ring,  the  rosary  is  taken  in  hand,  and  the  maid, 
entering  the  chamber  vfiih  the  lighted  lamp,  says,  **  felicissi- 
ma  notte.^'  This  epoch  varies  with  every  season,  and  a  man 
who  lives  here  in  actual  life  cannot  go  wrong,  because  all  the 
enjoyments  of  his  existence  are  regulated  not  by  the  nominal 
hour,  but  by  the  time  of  day.  K  the  people  were  forced  to 
use  a  German  clock  they  would  be  perplexed,  for  their  own 
is  intimately  connected  with  their  nature.  About  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  an  hour  before  midnight,  the  nobility  begin  to 
ride  out.  They  proceed  to  the  Piazza  della  Bra,  along  the 
long,  broad  street  to  the  Porta  Nuova  out  at  the  gate,  and 
along  the  city,  and  when  night  sets  in,  they  all  return  home. 
Sometimes  they  go  to  the  chm'ches  to  say  their  Ave  Maria 
della  sera;  sometimes  they  keep  on  the  Bra,  where  the  cava- 
liers step  up  to  the  coaches  and  converse  for  a  while  with  the 
ladies.  The  foot  passengers  remain  till  a  late  hour  of  night, 
but  I  have  never  stopped  till  the  last.  To-day  just  enough 
rain  had  fallen  to  lay  the  dust,  and  the  spectacle  was  most 
cheerful  and  animated. 

Vol,  II.  T 
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That  I  may  acoommodate  myself  the  better  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  I  have  devised  a  plan  for  mastering  more  easily  the 
Italian  method  of  reckoning  the  hours.      The  accompaning 
diagram  may  give  an  idea  of  it.     The  inner  circle  denotes 
our  four  and  twenty  hours,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  divided 
into  twice  twelve,  as  we  reckon,  and  as  our  clocks  indicate. 
The  middle  circle  shows  how  the  clocks  strike  at  the  present 
season,  namely,  as  much  as  twelve  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  strikes  one,  when  it  strikes 
eight  with  us,  and  so  on  till  the  number  twelve  is  complete. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  according  to  our  clock  it 
again  strikes  one,  and  so  on.     Finally  the  outer  circle  shows 
how  the  four  and  twenty  hours  are  reckoned  in  actual  Hfe. 
For  example,  I  hear  seven  o'clock  striking  in  the  night,  and 
know  that  midnight  is  at  five  o'clock;  I  therefore  deduct  the 
latter  number  from  the  former,  and  thus  have  two  hours  after 
midnight.     If  I  hear  seven  o'dock  strike  in  the  day-time,  and 
know  that  noon  is  at  five,  I  proceed  in  the  same  way,  and 
thus  have  two  in  the  afternoon.     But  if  I  wi^  to  express  the 
hour  according  to  the  fashion  of  this  coimtry,  I  must  know 
that  noon  is  seventeen  o'clock;  I  add  the  two,  and  get  nine- 
teen o'clock.     When  this  method  is  heard  and  thought  of  for 
the  first  time,  it  seems  extremely  confiised  and  (Ufficult  to 
manage,  but  we  soon  grow  accustomed  to  it  and  find  the 
occupation  amumng.    The  people  themselves  take  delight  in 
this  perpetual  calculation,  just  as  children  are  pleased  with 
easily  surmounted  difficulties.     Indeed  they  always  have  their 
fingers  in  the  air,  make  any  calculation  in  their  heads,  and 
like  to  occupy  themselves  with  figures.      Besides  to  the 
inhabitant  of  the  country  the  matter  is  so  much  the  easier, 
as  he  really  does  not  trouble  himself  about  noon  and  mid- 
night, and  does  not,  like  the  foreign  resident,  compare  two 
docks  with  each  other.     They  only  count  fix)m  the  evening 
the  hours,  as  they  strike,  and  in  the  day-time  they  add  the 
number  to  the  varying  number  of  noon,  with  which  they  are 
acquainted.    The  rest  is  explained  by  the  remarks  appended 
to  the  diagram:*-* 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE 

of 
GBRMAN  ,AND   ITALIAN   TIME, 

HOUmS  OF  TH«   ITALIAN    8UN-DIAI«  VOK  TBI  I^TTBK 
HALF  OF   IBPTXMBSR. 


Mn>I>AT. 


XIBVieHT. 


The  mght  lengtbeni  half  an  ho«r 
every  fortnight. 

Time  ofnl^t      Midnight 
Sfontk.     D^.    M  shewn  bT     coMequently 
Oennan clocks.  fiUla  about. 


August 
Sept. 
October 
Nov. 


1 
15 

1 
15 

1 
15 

1 
15 


8 

7i 

7 

6i 
6 

H 

5 


H 

4 
5 

H 

6 
6i 

7 


From  this  date  the  time  remains 
constant  and  itis:— 

NIGHT.   MIDNIGHT. 


Dec. 
Jan 


:  } 


The  day  lengthens  half  an  hour 
every  fortni^t. 


Moftfli. 

Pebr. 
March 
April 
May 


nmeofnlfht       Midnight 
Da)',    aa  shewn  DT     eonseqpently 
Oermaoeloclu*  falls  about. 


1 

15 
1 

15 
1 

15 
1 

15 


5i 
6 

7 

7i 
8 

8i 
9 


6i 
6 

5 

4i 

4 
3 
3 


From  this  date  the  time  remains 
constant  and  it  is:^- 

NIGHT.  mUNIGHl'. 


Jane 
July 

T  2 


} 
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•      Verona,  Sept.  17. 

The  people  here  jostle  one  another  actively  enough;  tiie 
narrow  streets,  where  shops  and  workmen's  stalls  are  thicMy 
crowded  together,  have  a  particularly  cheerful  look.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  door  in  front  of  the  shop  or  workroom;  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  house  is  open,  and  one  may  see  all  that 
passes  in  the  interior.  Half-way  out  into  the  path,  the 
tailors  are  sewing;  and  the  cobblers  are  pulling  and  rapping; 
indeed  the  work-stalls  make  a  part  of  the  street.  In  the 
evening,  when  the  lights  are  burning,  the  appearance  is  most 
lively. 

The  squares  are  very  full  on  market  days ;  there  are  fruit 
and  vegetables  without  niraiber,  and  garlic  and  onions  to  the 
heart's  desire.  Then  again  throughout  the  day  there  is  a 
ceaseless  screaming,  bantering,  singing,  squalling,  huzzaing, 
and  laughing.  The  mildness  of  the  air,  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  food,  make  subsistence  easy.  Everything  possible  is  done 
in  the  open  air. 

At  night  singing  and  all  sorts  of  noises  begin.  The  ballad  of 
^^Marlhrook'^  is  heard  in  every  street; — then  comes  a  dulcimer^ 
then  a  violin.  They  try  to  imitate  all  the  birds  with  a  pipe. 
The  strangest  sounds  are  heard  on  every  side.  A  mild  climate 
can  give  this  exquisite  enjoyment  of  mere  existence,  even  to 
poverty,  and  the  very  shadow  of  the  people  seems  respectable. 

The  want  of  cleanliness  and  convenience,  which  so  much 
strikes  us  in  the  houses,  arises  from  the  following  cause : — the 
inhabitants  are  always  out  of  doors,  and  in  their  Hght-hearted- 
ness  think  of  nothing.  With  the  people  all  goes  right,  even 
.the  middle-class  man  just  lives  on  from  day  to  day,  while  the 
rich  and  genteel  shut  themselves  up  in  their  dwellings,  which 
are  not  so  habitable  as  in  the  north.  Society  is  found  in  the 
open  streets.  Fore-courts  and  colonnades  are  all  soiled  with 
filth,  for  things  are  done  in  the  most  natural  manner.  The 
people  always  feel  their  way  before  them.  The  rich  man 
may  be  rich,  and  build  his  palaces ;  and  the  nohile  may  rule,  but 
if  he  makes  a  colonnade  or  a  fore-court,  the  people  will  make 
j^se  of  it  for  their  own  occasions,  and  have  no  more  urgent 
wish  than  to  get  rid  as  soon  as  possible,  of  that  which  Qiey 
^have  taken  as  often  as  possible.  If  a  person  cannot  bear  this, 
he  must  not  play  the  great  gentleman,  that  is  to  say,  he  must 
act  as  if  a  part  of  his  dwelling  belonged  to  the  public.    He 
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may  shut  his  door,  and  all  will  be  right.  But  in  open  build- 
ings the  people  are  not  to  be  debarred  of  their  privileges,  and. 
this,  throughout  Italy,  is  a  nuisance  to  the  foreigner. 

To-day  I  remarked  in  several  streets  of  l^e  town,  the 
customs  and  manner^  of  the  middle-classes  especially,  who 
appear  very  numerous  and  busy.  They  swing  tneir  arms  as 
they  walk.  Persons  of  a  high  rank,  who  on  certain  occa- 
sions wear  a  sword,  swing  only  one  arm,  being  accustomed  to 
hold  the  left  arm  still. 

Although  the  people  are  careless  enough  with  respect  to 
ihdr  own  wants  and  occupations,  they  have  a  keen  eye  for 
everything  foreign.  Thus  in  the  very  first  days,  I  observed 
that  every  one  took  notice  of  my  boots,  because  here  they  are 
too  expensive  an  article  of  dress  to  wear  even  in  winter.  Now 
I  wear  shoes  and  stockings  nobody  looks  at  me.  Particularly 
I  noticed  this  morning,  when  aU  were  ninning  about  wita 
flowers^  vegetables,  garlic,  and  other  market-stuff,  that  a  twig, 
of  cypress,  which  I  carried  in  my  hand,  did  not  escape  them. 
Some  green  cones  hung  upon  it,  and  I  held  in  the  same  hand 
some  blooming  caper-twigs.  Everybody,  large  and  small, 
watched  me  closely,  and  seemed  to  entertain  some  whimsical 
thought. 

I  brought  these  twigs  from  the  (Husti  garden,  which  is^ 
finely  situated,  and  in  which  there  are  monstrous  cypresses, 
all  pointed  up  like  spikes  into  the  air.  The  Taxus,  which  in 
northern  gardening  we  find  cut  to  a  sharp  point,  is  probably  an. 
imitation  of  this  splendid  natural  product.  A  tree,  the. 
branches  of  which,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  youngest,  are 
striving  to  reach  heaven, — a  tree  which  will  last  its  three 
hundred  years,  is  well  worthy  of  veneration.  Judging  from 
the  time  when  this  garden  was  laid  out,  these  trees  have 
^heady  attained  that  advanced  age. 


Vicenza,  Sept,  19. 
The  way  from  Verona  hither  is  very  pleasant:  we  go 
north-eastwards  along  the  mountains,  always  keeping  to  the 
left  the  foremost  mountains,  which  consist  of  sand,  lime,  clay, 
and  marl ;  the  hills  which  they  form,  are  dotted  with  villages, 
^iastles,  and  houses.  To  the  right  extends  the  broad  plain, 
along  which  the  road  goes.    The  straight  broad  path,  which  is- 
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in  good  preservatioii,  goes  through  a  fertile  £eld;  we  look 
into  deep  avenues  of  trees,  up  which  the  vines  are  trained 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  th^i  drop  down,  like  pendant 
branches.  Here  we  can  get  an  admirable  idea  of  festoons! 
Hie  grapes  are  ripe,  and  are  heavy  on  ihe^  tendrils,  which  hang 
down  long  and  trembling.  The  road  is  filled  with  people  dT 
every  class  and  occupation,  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  by 
some  carts,  with  low  solid  wheels,  which,  with  teams  of  fine 
oxen,  carry  the  large  vats,  in  which  the  grapes  from  the 
vineyards  are  put  and  pressed.  Hie  drivers  rode  in  them 
when  they  were  empty,  and  the  whole  was  like  a  triumphal 
procession  of  Bcuxshanals.  Between  the  ranks  of  vines  the 
ground  is  used  for  all  scnrts  of  grain,  especially  Indian  ccffn 
and  miUet  {Sorgel). 

As  one  goes  towards  Vicenza,  the  hiUs  again  rise  firom 
nortii  to  south  and  enclose  the  plain;  they  are,  it  is  said,  vol- 
canic. Yiceniza  lies  at  their  foot,  or  if  you  will,  in  a  bosom 
which  they  form. 


Vicenza,  Sept,  19. 
Though  I  have  been  here  only  a  few  hours,  I  have  already 
run  through  the  town,  and  seen^e  Olympian  theatre,  and  the 
buildings  of  Palladio.  A  very  pretty  little  book  is  published 
here,  for  the  convenience  of  foreigners,  with  copper-plates  and 
some  letter-press,  that  shows  knowledge  of  art.  When  onoe 
one  stands  in  the  presence  of  these  works,  one  immediately 
perceives  their  great  value,  for  they  are  calculated  to  fill  the 
eye  with  their  actual  greatness  and  massiveness,  and  to  satisfy 
the  mind  by  the  beairtifiil  harmony  of  their  dunensions,  not 
only  in  abstract  sketdies,  but  with  all  the  prominences  and 
distances  of  perspective.  Therefore  I  say  of  Palladio:  he  was 
a  man  really  and  intrinsically  great,  whose  greatness  was  out- 
wardly mamfested.  The  chief  difficulty  with  which  this  man, 
like  ail  modem  architects,  had  to  stru^le,  was  the  suitable 
aj^lioation  of  the  orders  of  colimms  to  bmldings  for  domestic 
or  pubHc  use ;  for  there  is  alwiays  a  contradiction  in  the  com- 
bination of  colimms  and  walls.  But  with  what  suocess  has 
he  not  worked  them  up  together !  "What  an  imposing  eflfect 
has  the  aspect  of  his  edifices :  at  the  sight  of  them  one  almost 
forgets  that  he  is  attempting  to  reconcile  us  to  a  violation  of 
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the  rules  of  his  art.  Hiere  is,  indeed,  something  divine 
about  his  designs,  which  may  be  exactly  compared  to  the  crea- 
tions of  the  great  poet,  idio,  out  of  trath  and  £Usebood 
elaborates  something  between  both,  and  charms  us  with  its 
boRowed  existence. 

The  Olympic  theatre  is  a  theatre  of  the  ancients,  realized 
on  a  small  Btile,  and  indescribably  beautiful.  However,  com- 
pared with  our  theatres,  it  reminds  me  of  a  genteel,  rich, 
well-bred  child,  contrasted  with  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world, 
who,  though  he  is  neither  so  rich,  nor  so  genteel,  and  well- 
bred,  knows  better  how  to  employ  his  resources. 

If  we  contemplate,  on  the  spot,  the  noble  buildings  which 
PaUadio  has  erected,  and  see  how  they  are  disfieured  by  the 
mean  filthy  necessities  of  the  people,  how  the  plans  of  most 
of  tbem  exceeded  the  means  of  those  who  undertook  them,  and 
how  little  these  precious  monuments  of  one  lofty  mind  are 
adapted   to  all  c^  around,  the  thought  occurs,  that  it  is 
just  the  same  with  everything  else ;  for  we  receive  but  little 
thanks  from  men,  when  we  would  elevate  their  internal  aspira- 
tions, giye  them  a  great  idea  of  tliemselves,  and  make  them 
feel  the  grandeur  of  a  really  noble  existence.     But  when  one 
cajoles  them,  tells  them  tales,  and  helping  them  on  from  day 
today,  makes  them  worse,  then  one  is  just  the  man  they  like; 
^d  hence  it  is  that  modem  times  take  delight  in  so  many 
absurdities.     I  do  not  say  this  to  lower  my  friends,  I  only 
say  that  they  are  so,  and  that  people  must  not  be  astonished 
to  find  everything  just  as  it  is. 

How  the  Basilica  of  PaUadio  looks  by  the  side  of  an  old 
castellated  kind  of  a  building,  dotted  all  over  with  windows 
of  different  sizes  (whose  removal,  tower  and  all,  the  artist 
evidently  contemplated), — ^it  is  impossible  to  describe — and 
^ides  I  must  now,  by  a  strange  effort,  compress  my  own 
feelings,  for,  I  too,  alas !  find  here  side  by  side  both  what  I 
«eek  and  what  I  fly  from. 


Sept  20. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  opera,  which  lasted  till  midnight,  and 
I  was  glad  to  get  some  rest.  The  three  Sultanesses  and  the 
•^^>c  of  the  Seraglio  have  afforded  several  tatters,  out  of  which 
t^c  piece  has  been  patched  up,  with  very  little  skill.    The 
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music  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  but  is  probably  by  an  amateor; 
for  not  a  single  thought  struck  me  as  being  new.  The^o^^^ 
on  the  other  hand,  were  charming.  The  principle  pair  of 
dancers  executed  an  AUemande  to  perfection. 

The  theatre  is  new,  pleasant,  beautiful,  modestly  magnifi- 
cent, uniform  throughout,  just  as  it  ought  to  be  in  a  provincial 
town.  Every  box  has  hangings  of  the  same  color,  and  the 
one  belonging  to  the  Capitan  Grande,  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  by  the  fact  that  the  hangings  are  8<»newhat 
longer. 

ITie  prima  donna,  who  is  a  great  fevorite  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, is  tremendously  applauded,  on  her  entrance,  and  the 
'*  gods"  are  quite  obstreperous  with  their  delight,  when  she 
does  anything  remarkably  well,  which  very  often  happens. 
Her  manners  are  natural,  she  has  a  pretty  figure,  a  fine 
voice,  a  pleasing  comitenance,  and,  above  all,  a  really  modest 
demeanour,  while  there  might  be  more  grace  in  the  arms. 
However,  I  am  not  what  I  was,  I  feel  that  I  am  spoiled,  I  am 
spoiled  for  a  "god." 


Sept.  21. 

To-day  I  visited  Dr.  Tura.  Five  years  ago  he  passionately- 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  plants,  formed  a  herbarium  of 
the  Italian  flora,  and  laid  out  a  botanical  garden  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  former  bishop.  However,  all  that  has 
come  to  an  end.  Medical  practice  drove  away  natural 
history,  the  herbarium  is  eaten  by  worms,  the  bishop  is  dead, 
and  the  botanic  garden  is  again  rationally  planted  with  cab- 
bages and  garlic. 

Dr.  Tura  is  a  very  refined  and  good  man.  He  told  me  his 
history  with  frankness,  purity  of  mind,  and  modesty,  and 
altogether  spoke  in  a  very  definite  and  afiable  manner.  At 
the  same  time  he  did  not  like  to  open  his  cabinets,  which  per- 
haps were  in  no  very  presentable  condition.  Our  conversa- 
tion soon  came  to  a  stand-still. 


Sept.  21.     JEvenin^. 

I  called  upon  the  old  architect  Scamozzi,  who  has  publi^ied 
an  edition  oi  Falladio's  buildings,  and  is  a  diligent  artist,  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  his  art.     He  gave  me  some  directions^ 
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being  delighted  with  my  sympathy.  Among  Palladio^s  build- 
ings there  is  one,  for  which  I  always  had  an  especial  predi- 
lec^mi,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  his  own  residence. 
When  it  is  seen  close,  there  is  hx  more  in  it  than  appears  in 
a  lactore.  I  should  have  liked  to  draw  it,  and  to  illuminate  it 
wilh  oolors,  to  show  the  material  and  the  age.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  imagined  that  the  architect  has  built  himself  a 
palace.  The  house  is  the  most  modest  in  the  world,  with  only 
two  windows,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  broad  space, 
which  i^oidd  admit  a  third.  If  it  were  imitated  in  a  picture, 
which  shotdd  exhibit  the  neighbouring  houses  at  the  same 
time,  the  spectator  would  be  pleased  to  observe  how  it  has 
been  let  in  between  them.  Canaletto  was  the  man  who  should 
have  painted  it. 


To-day  I  visited  the  splendid  building  which  stands  on  a 
pleasant  elevation  about  half  a  league  from  the  town,  and  ia 
called  the  **  Rotonda."     It  is  a  quadrangular  building,  enclo- 
sing a  circular  hall,  lighted  from  the  top.     On  all  the  four 
sides,  you  ascend  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  and  always  come  to 
a  vestibule,  which  is  formed  of  six  Cormthian  columns.     Pro- 
bably the  luxury  of  architecture  was  never  carried  to   so 
liigh  a  point.    The  space  occupied  by  the  steps  and  vestibules 
is  much  larger  than  that  occupied  by  the  house  itself;  for 
every  one  of  the  sides  is  as  grand  and  pleasing  as  the  front  of 
a  temple.     With  respect  to  the  inside  it  may  be  called 
habitable,  but  not  conifortable.    The  hall  is  of  the  finest  pro- 
portions, and  so  are  the  chambers ;  but  they  would  hardly 
suffice  for  the  actual  wants  of  any  genteel  fcunily  in  a  simi- 
mer-residence.     On  the  other  hand  it  presents  a  most  beau> 
tiful  appearance,  as  it  is  viewed  on  every  side  throughout 
the  district.     The  variety  which  is  produced  by  the  principal 
iMss,  as,  together  with  the  projecting  coltmms,  it  is  gradutdly 
brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  who  walks  round 
it,  is  very  great ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  owner,  who  wished  to 
leave  a  large  trust-estate,  and  at  the  same  time  a  visible 
xnonument  of  his  wealth,  is  completely  obtained.     And  while 
the  building  appears  in  all  its  magnificence,  when  viewed 
from  any  spot  in  the  district,  it  also  forms  the  point  of  view  for 
ft  most  agreeable  prospect*     You  may  see  the  BachigHone 
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flowing  aloi^,  and  taking  vesBels  down  from  Verona  to  the 
Brenta,  while  you  oyerlodc  the  eztensiye  possessions  ii^ch  the 
Marquis  Capra  wished  to  preserve  undiyided  in  his  &mi]y. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  four  gable-ends,  which  together  con- 
stitute one  whole,  are  worthy  to  be  noted  down : 

Marcus  Capra  Gabrielis  £lius 

Qui  sedes  has 
Arctissimo  primogeniturss  gradui  subjecit 

Una  cum  omnibus 
Censibus  agris  TaUibus  et  coUibus 

Citra  yiam  magnam 
Memorise  perpetueD  mandans  hsec 

Bum  sustinet  ac  abstinet. 

The  conclusion  in  particular  is  strange  enough.  A  man 
who  has  at  command  so  much  wealth  and  such  a  capacious 
win,  still  feels  that  he  must  hear  and  forbear.  This  can  be 
learned  at  a  less  expense. 


Sq>L  22. 

This  evening  I  was  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  academy  of 
liie  "Olympians."  It  is  mere  play- work,  but  good  in  its 
way,  and  seems  to  keep  up  a  little  spice  and  life  among  the 
people.  There  is  the  great  hall  by  PaUadio's  theatre,  hand- 
somely lighted  up ;  the  Capitan  and  a  portion  of  the  nobility 
are  present,  besides  a  public  composed  of  educated  persons, 
fmd  several  of  the  clergy;  the  whole  assembly  amounting  to 
about  five  hundred. 

The  question  proposed  by  the  president  for  to-day's  sitting 
was  this :  "  Which  has  been  most  serviceable  to  the  fine  arts, 
invention  or  imitation?  "  This  was  a  happy  notion,  for  if  tiie 
alternatives  which  are  involved  in  the  question  are  kept  duly 
a{»art,  one  may  go  on  debating  for  centuries.  The  acade- 
micians have  gallantly  availed  themselves  of  the  occasion,  and 
have  produced  all  sorts  of  things  in  prose  and  verse, — some 
very  good. 

Then  there  is  the  liveliest  public.  The  audience  cry  hravo, 
and  clap  their  hands  and  laugh.  What  a  thing  it  is  to  stand 
thus  before  one's  nation,  and  amuse  them  in  person!  We 
must  set  down  our  best  productions  in  black  and  white;  every 
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one  squats  down  with  them  in  a  comer,  and  scribbles  at  them 
as  he  can. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  eren  on  this  occasion  Palladio 

would  be  continiially  appealed  to,  whether  the  discourse  was  in 

&Your  of  inTention  or  miitation.     At  the  end,  which  is  always 

Ihe  right  place  for  a  joke,  one  of  the  speakers  hit  on  a  happy 

Ihought,  and  said  that  the  others  had  already  taken  Palladio 

away  from  him,  so  that  he,  for  his  part,  would  praise  Fran- 

oeschini,   the  great  silk«manufiicturer.      He  then  began  to 

^ow  the   advantages  which    this    enterprising    man,    and 

through  him  the  city  of  Vicenza,  had  derived  from  imitating 

the  Lyonnese  and  florentine  stuflGs,  and  thence  came  to  the 

conclusion  that  imitation  stands  far  above  invention.     This 

was  done  with  so  much  humour,  that  uninterrupted  laughter 

was  excited.     Generally  those  who  spoke  in  &vor  of  imitation 

obtained  the  most  applause,  for  they  said  nothing  but  what 

was  adapted  to  the  thoughts  and  capacities  of  the  multitude. 

Once  the  public,  by  a  violent  clapping  of  hands,  gave  its 

hearty  approval  to  a  most  clumsy  sophism,  when  it  had  not 

felt  many  good — ^nay,  excellent  things,  that  had  been  said  in. 

honour  of  invention.     I  am  very  glad  I  have  witnessed  this 

scene,  for  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  Palladio,  after  the 

^pse  of  so  long  a  time,  still  honoured  by  his  fellow-citizens, 

^  their  polar-star  and  model. 


Sept.  22. 

This  morning  I  was  at  Tiene,  which  lies  north  towards  the 
iiiountains,  where  a  new  building  has  been  erected  after  an 
old  plan,  of  which  there  may  be  a  little  to  say.  Thus  do  they 
here  honour  everything  that  belongs  to  the  good  period,  and 
^▼e  sense  enough  to  raise  a  new  building  on  a  plan  which 
^ey  have  inherited.  The  chdteau  is  excellently  situated  in  a 
^^e  plain,  having  behind  it  the  calcareous  Alps,  without 
^y  mountains  intervening.  A  stream  of  living  water  flows 
along  the  level  causeway  from  each  side  of  the  building, 
towards  those  who  approach  it,  and  waters  the  broad  fields  of 
nee  through  which  one  passes. 

I  have  now  seen  but  two  Italian  cities,  and  for  the  first  time, 
^d  have  spoken  with  but  few  persons,  and  yet  I  know  my 
Italians  pretty  well.     They  are  like  courtiers,  who  consider 
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themselves  the  first  people  in  the  world,  and  who,  on  the 
strength  of  certain  advantages,  which  cannot  be  denied  them, 
can  indulge  with  impunity  in  so  comfortable  a  thought.  The 
Italians  appear  to  me  a  right  good  people.  Only  one  must 
see  the  children  and  the  common  people  as  I  see  them  now, 
and  can  see  them,  while  I  am  always  open  to  them, — nay, 
always  lay  myself  open  to  them.  What  figures  and  Vetoes 
there  are ! 

It  is  especially  to  be  commended  in  the  Vicentians,  that 
with  them  one  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  large  city.  What- 
ever a  person  does,  they  do  not  stare  at  him,  but  if  he 
addresses  them,  they  are  conversable  and  pleasant,  especially 
the  women,  who  please  me  much.  I  do  not  mean  to  find 
&ult  with  the  Veronese  women;  they  are  well  made  and 
have  a  decided  pupil,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  pale, 
and  the  Zendal  is  to  their  disadvantage,  because  one  looks  for 
something  charming  imder  the  beautiful  costume.  I  have 
found  here  some  very  pretty  creatures,  -especially  some  with 
black  locks,  who  inspire  me  with  peculiar  interest.  There  are 
also  fairer  beauties  who,  however,  do  not  please  me  so  well. 


Padua,  Sept  26.     Evening. 

In  four  hours  I  have  this  day  come  here  from  Vicenza^ 
crammed  luggage  and  all  into  a  little  one-seated  chaise, 
called  a  ^^Sediola^  Generally  the  journey  is  performed  with 
ease  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  but  as  I  wished  to  pass  the 
delightful  day-time  in  the  open  air,  I  was  glad  that  tiie  Vet- 
turino  fell  short  of  his  duty.  The  route  goes  constantly  south- 
wards over  the  most  fertile  plains,  and  between  hec^es  and 
trees,  without  further  prospect,  until  at  last  the  beautifiil 
moimtains,  extending  from  the  east  towards  the  south,  are 
seen  on  the  right  hand.  The  abundance  of  the  festoons  of 
plants  and  fruit,  which  hang  over  walls  and  hedges,  and  down 
the  trees,  is  indescribable.  The  roofs  are  loaded  with  gourds, 
and  the  strangest  sort  of  cuciunbers  are  hanging  from  polefr 
and  trellises. 

From  the  observatory  I  could  take  the  clearest  survey  pos- 
sible of  the  fine  situation  of  the  town.  Towards  the  north 
are  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  and  half 
hidden  by  clouds,  and  joined  by  the  Yicentian  mountains  oa 
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the  north-west.  Then  towards  the  west  are  the  nearer  moun- 
tains of  Este,  the  shapes  and  recesses  of  which  are  plainly  to 
be  seen.  Towards  the  south-east  is  a  verdant  sea  of  pliuits, 
without  a  trace  of  elevation,  tree  after  tree,  bush  after  busb, 
plantation  after  plantation,  while  houses,  villas,  and  churches, 
dazzling  with  whiteness,  peer  out  from  among  the  green. 
Against  the  horizon  I  plainly  saw  the  tower  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  with  other  smaller  towers. 


Padua,  Sept,  17. 

I  have  at  last  obtained  the  works  of  Palladio,  not  indeed 
the  original  edition,  which  I  saw  at  Vicenza,  where  the  cuts 
are  in  wood,  but  a  £EU2-simile  in  copper,  published  at  the 
expense  of  an  excellent  man,  named  Smith,  who  was  form^ly 
the  English  consul  at  Venice.  We  must  give  the  English  this 
credit,  that  they  have  long  known  how  to  prize  what  is  good, 
sad  have  a  magnificent  way  of  di£^ing  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  purchase  1  entered  a  book-shop, 
which  in  Italy  presents  quite  a  peculiar  appearance.  Around 
it  are  arranged  the  books,  all  stitched,  and  during  the  whole 
day  good  society  may  be  found  in  the  shop,  which  is  a  lounge 
for  all  the  secular  der^,  nobiUty,  and  artists  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  hterature.  One  asks  for  a  book,  opens 
It,  and  amuses  himself  as  one  can.  Thus  I  found  a  knot  of 
half  a  dozen  all  of  whom  became  attentive  to  me,  when  I 
asked  for  the  works  of  Palladio.  While  the  master  of  the 
shop  looked  for  the  book,  they  commended  it,  and  gave  me  infer- 
^Daation  respecting  the  original  and  the  copy ;  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  Ihe  work  itself  and  with  the  merits  of  the  author. 
Taking  me  for  an  architect  they  praised  me  for  having  recourse 
^  this  master  in  preference  to  all  the  rest,  saying  that  he  was 
of  more  practical  utility  than  Vitruvius  himself,  since  he  had 
thorougUy  studied  the  ancients  and  antiquity,  and  had  sought 
^  adapt  the  latter  to  the  yyuits  of  our  own  times.  I  con- 
versed for  a  long  time  with  these  friendly  men,  learned  some- 
thing about  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  city,  and  took  my 
leave. 

Where  men  have  built  churches  to  saints,  a  place  may  some- 
"Dies  be  foimd  in  them,  where  monuments  to  intellectual 
flieii  may  be  set  up.    The  bust  of  Cardinal  Bembo  stands 
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between  Iobic  colmnns.  It  is  a  handfiome  face,  strongly  drown 
in,  if  I  may  use  ihe  expression,  and  with  a  copious  beaid. 
The  inscription  runs  thus:  "Petri  Bembi  Card,  imaginem 
Hier.  Guerinus  Ismeni  f.  in  publico  ponendam  curavit  ut 
cujus  ingenii  monumenta  tetema  sint,  ejus  c(»:poris  quoqae 
memoria  ne  a  posteritate  desideretur." 

With  all  its  dignity  the  University  gave  me  the  horrors,  as  a 
building.  I  am  glad  that  I  had  nodiing  to  learn  in  it.  Chie  cannot 
imagine  such  a  narrow  compass  for  a  school,  even  though, 
as  the  student  of  a  German  imiversity,  one  may  have  suffered 
a  great  deal  on  the  benches  of  the  Auditorium.     The  anato- 
mical theatre  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  art  of  pressing  students 
together.    The  audience  are  piled  one  above  another  in  a  tall 
pointed  funnel.    They  look  down  upcxi  the  narrow   space 
where  the  tal^  stands,  and,  as  no  dayHght  &lls  upon  it,  the 
Professor  must  demonstrate  by  lamplight.    The  botanic  gar- 
den is  much  more  pretty  and  cheerful.     Several  plants  cas 
remain  in  the  gromul  during  the  winter,  if  they  are  set  near 
tiie  walls,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  t^em.    At  the  end  of 
October  the  whole  is  bmlt  over,  and  the  process  of  heating  k 
carried  on  for  tiie  £ew  remaining  months.     It  is  pleasant  and 
instructive  to  walk  throi^h  a  vegetation  that  is  strange  to  ns. 
With  ordinary  plants,  as  well  as  with  other  objects  &at  have 
been  long  ^miliar  to  us,  we  at  last  do  not  think  at  aU,  and 
what  IB  looking  without  thinking  ?    Amidst  this  variety  which 
comes  upon  me  quite  new,  the  idea  that  all  forms  of  plants 
may,. perhaps,  be  developed  from  a  single  form,  becomes  more 
lively  than  ever.     On  this  principle  alone  it  would  be  possi^ 
to  define  orders  and  classes,  whic^,  it  seems  to  me,  has  hitherto 
been  done  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.    At  this  point  I  stand 
£ast  in  my  botanical  philosophy,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to 
extricate  mysdf.     The  depth  and  breadlii  of  this  business 
seem  to  me  quite  equal. 

The  great  square,  called  Prato  deUa  VctUe^  is  a  very  wide 
f^Kioe,  where  the  chief  feir  is  ibeld  in  June.  The  wooden 
bootiis  in  the  middle  of  it  do  not  produce  the  most  favourable 
appearance,  but  the  inhabitants  assure  me  that  there  will  soon 
be  2ifiha  of  stone  here,  like  that  at  Verona.  One  has  hopes 
of  this  already,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Prato  is  sur- 
rounded, and  whidi  affords  a  very  beautifrd  and  imposing  view. 

A  huge  oval  is  surrounded  with  statues,  all  representhii; 
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celebrated  men,  who  have  taught  or  studied  at  the  UniTer- 
sity.  Any  native  or  foreigner  is  allowed  to  erect  a  statue 
of  a  certain  size  to  any  countr3nnan  or  kinsman,  as  soon  as  the 
merit  of  the  person  and  his  academical  residence  at  Padua  are 
proved. 

A  moat  filled  with  water  goes  round  ^be  ovbL  On  the  iaur 
bridges  which  lead  up  to  it  stand  colossal  figures  of  Popes  and 
Doges;  the  other  statues,  which  are  smaUer,  have  been  set 
tip  by  corporations,  private  individuals,  at  foreigners.  The 
King  of  Sweden  caused  a  figure  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  be 
ere(^ked,  because  it  is  said  he  once  heard  a  lecture  in  Padua. 
The  Archduke  Leopold  revived  the  memory  of  Petrarch  and 
CfaUleo.  The  statues  are  in  a  good,  modem  style,  a  few  of 
Ihem  rather  affected,  some  very  natural,  and  all  in  the 
costume  of  their  rank  and  dignity.  The  inscriptions  deserve 
commendation.     There  is  nothing  in  them  absurd  or  paltry. 

At  any  university  the  thought  woidd  have  been  a  happy 
one  (and  here  it  is  particularly  so),  because  it  is  very  delight- 
ful to  see  a  whole  Ime  of  departed  worthies  thus  csdled  back 
again.  It  will  perhaps  form  a  very  beautiful  Prato,  when  the 
wooden  Fi^a  shall  be  removed,  and  one  built  of  stone,  accord- 
ing to  the  aforesaid  plan. 

In  the  consistory  of  a  firatendty  dedicated  to  S.  Anthony, 
there  are  some  pictures  of  an  early  date,  which  remind  one  of 
the  old  Gferman  paintings,  and  also  same  by  Titian,  in  which 
luay  be  remarked  the  great  progress  which  no  one  has  made 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Immediately  afterwards  I  saw 
works  by  some  of  the  most  modem  painters.  These  artists, 
as  they  could  not  hope  to  succeed  in  die  lofty  and  the  serious, 
have  been  very  happy  in  hitting  the  humoroua.  The  decol- 
lation of  John  by  Piazetta  is,  in  this  sense,  a  capital  picture, 
if  one  can  once  allow  the  master  s  manner.  John  is  kneeling, 
^th  his  hands  before  him,  and  his  right  knee  on  a  stone,  looking 
towards  heaven.  One  of  the  soldiers,  who  is  binding  him,  is 
bendiog  round  on  one  side,  and  looking  into  his  &ce,  as  if  he 
^as  wondering  at  his  patient  resignation.  Higher  up  stands 
another,  who  is  to  deal  the  fetal  blow.  He  does  not,  however, 
hold  the  sword,  but  makes  a  motion  with  his  hands,  like  one 
^o  is  practising  the  stroke  beforehand.  A  third  is  drawing 
the  sword  out  of  the  scabbard.  The  thought  is  happy,  if  not 
gi^and,  and  the  composition  is  striking  and  produces  the  best 
effect 
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In  the  cbuTcli  of  the  Eremitani  I  have  seen  T^a/tmni^^ 
Mantegna,  one  of  the  older  painters,  at  which  I  amiMrteiiidiiei 
What  a  sharp,  strict  actuahty  is  exhibited  in  these  pietiasei|{ 
It  is  from  this  actuality,  thoroughly  true,  not  apparent*  j^erqij^ 
and  falsely  effective,  and  appealing  solely  to  tiie  irongiiiojbt^ 
but  soUd,  pure,  bright,  elaborated,  conscientious,  ddUi^ale^  aiui 
circumscribed — an  actuality  which  had  about  it  GM^n^thisg 
severe,  credulous,  and  laborious;  it  is  from  this,  I  aoj, -that 
the  later  painters  proceeded  (as  I  remarked  in  the  pictufee.  t^ 
Titian),  in  order  that  by  the  liveliness  of  their  .own  ^epius. 
the  energy  of  their  nature  illumined  at  the  same  tupe^  l^.tbs 
mind  of  the  predecessors,  and  exalted  by  their  Jore^,  ^b$f 
might  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  elevated  abov^  t^e  $Qtx^ 
produce  forms  that  were  heavenly  indeed,  but  .€^  ^x^ 
Thus  was  art  developed  after  the  b^barous  period.  .    ■.- .  . iS\ 

The  hall  of  audience  in  the  town-house,  propedy  dfisig^iQE!!;^ 
by  the  augmentative  "  Salone,"  is  such  a  huge  mt^osulpe 
that  one  cannot  conceive  it,  much  less  recall  it  to-ose'^  imn^- 
diate  memory.  It  is  three  himdred  feet  long,  one  hundred  fe^ 
broad,  and  one  hundred  feet  high,  measured  up  to  the  ro$£ 
which  covers  it  quite  in.  So  accustomed  are  these  people  to 
live  in  the  open  air,  that  the  architects  look  out  for  a^arki^ 
place  to  over-arch.  And  there  is  no  question  that  t)us  h^ 
vaulted  space  produces  quite  a  peculiar  eflfect.  Jtc  i^nm 
inclosed  infinity,  which  has  more  analogy  to  man's  habits  a^^ 
feelings  than  the  starry  heavens.  The  latter  takes  us  outrf 
ourselves,  the  former  insensibility  brings  us  badl^ .  to  outv 
selves.  "^ 

For  the  same  reason  I  also  like  to  stay  in  the  <;^tirch  lof 
S.  Justina.  This  church,  which  is  eighty-five  feet  loi^,  «md  ^i^ 
and  broad  in  proportion,  is  built  in  a  grand  and  simple  B^te* 
This  evening  I  seated  myself  in  a  comer,  and  indulge  iV^ 
quiet  contemplation.  Then  I  felt  myself  truly  alop^i^^llE^  b^ 
one  in  the  world,  even  if  he  had  thought  of  me  for  lie 
moment,  would  have  looked  for  me  here. 

Now  everything  ought  to  be  packed  up  again,  for  to-mor- 
row morning  I  set  off  by  water,  upon  the  Brenta. '  ft  rafeied 
to-day,  but  now  it  has  cleared  up,  and  I  hope  I  shidl  be  'ftliiie 
to  see  the  lagunes  and  the  Bride  of  the  Sea  by  b^lmtif^  4aj^ 
light,  and  to  greet  my  friends  from  her  bosom* - 
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Na«r  it  stood  written  on  my  page  in  the  Bode  of  Fate,  that 
on  ^  evminff  of  the  2dth  of  September,  by  5  o'clock,  German 
time,  I  abonld  see  Venice  for  the  first  time,  as  I  passed  from 
the  ftrenta  into  the  lagunes,  and  that,  soon  afterwards,  I 
should  aotoally  enter  and  visit  this  strange  island-city,  this 
heaven-12ke  republic.  So  now.  Heaven  be  praised,  Venice  is 
no  longer  to  me  a  bare  and  a  hollow  name,  which  has  so 
bng  tonnented  me, — me,  the  mental  enemy  of  mere  verbal 
soimds. 

As  the  first  of  the  gondoliers  came  up  to  the  ship  (they 
come  in  order  to  convey  more  quickly  to  Venice  those  passen- 
gns  who  are  in  a  hurry),  I  recollected  an  old  plaything,  of 
whidi,  periiaps,  I  had  not  thought  for  twenty  years.  My 
&ther  had  a  beautiM  model  of  a  gondola  which  he  had 
faroueht  with  him  [from  ItaUf\ ;  he  set  a  great  value  upon  it, 
and  It  was  considered  a  great  treat,  when  I  was  allowed  to 
play  with  it.  The  first  bc^iks  of  tinned  iron-plate,  the  black 
gondcda-gratings,  all  greeted  me  like  old  acquaintances,  and 
I  ezperienoed  again  dear  emotions  of  my  chilcttiood  which  had 
been  long  xmknown. 

I  am  well  lodged  at  the  sign  of  the  Queen  ofEnglandy  not 
&r  from  the  square  of  S.  Mark,  which  is,  indeed,  the  chief 
advantage  d  the  spot.  My  windows  look  upon  a  narrow 
canal  between  lofty  nouses,  a  bridge  of  one  arch  is  immedi- 
ately below  me,  and  directly  opposite  is  a  narrow,  bustUnff 
<^ey.  Thus  am  I  lodged,  and  here  I  shall  remain  until  I 
have  made  up  my  packet  for  (Germany,  and  until  I  am  satiated 
^th  the  sight  of  die  city.  I  can  now  really  enjoy  the  soli* 
tude  for  which  I  have  longed  so  ardently,  for  nowhere  does  a 
'nan  feel  himself  more  solitary  than  in  a  crowd,  where  he 
ni\ist  push  his  way  unknown  to  every  one.  Perhaps  in  Venice 
there  is  only  one  person  who  knows  me,  and  he  wiU  not  come 
hi  contact  with  me  all  at  once. 


Vemccy  September  28, 1786. 

A  few  words  on  my  journey  hither  from  Padua.    The  pas- 

f^  on  the  Brenta,  in  the  public  vessel,  and  in  good  company, 

^  hi^y  agreeable.    The  banks  are  ornamented  with  gi^ens 

^^  vilias,little  hamlets  come  down  to  the  water's  e^,  and 

Vol.  II.  u 
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the  animated  higiiroad  may  be  seen  here  and  there.  As  the 
descent  of  the  river  is  by  means  of  locks,  there  is  often  a  littfe 
pause,  which  may  be  employed  in  looking  about  the  country, 
and  in  tasting  the  fruits,  which  are  offered  in  great  abundance. 
You  then  enter  your  vessel  again,  and  move  on  through  a 
world,  which  is  itself  in  motion,  and  which  is  full  of  life  and 
fertility. 

To  so  many  changing  forms  and  images  a  phenomenon  was 
added,  which,  although  derived  from  Germany,  was  quite  in 
its  place  here — I  mean  two  pilgrims,  the  first  whom  I  have 
seen  closely.  They  have  a  right  to  travel  gratis  in  this  public 
conveyance ;  but  because  the  rest  of  the  passengers  dislike 
coming  into  contact  with  them,  they  do  not  sit  in  the  covered 
part,  but  in  the  after-part  beside  the  steersman.  They  were 
stared  at  as  a  phenomenon  even  at  tiie  present  day,  and  as  in 
former  times  many  vagabonds  had  made  use  of  this  cloak, 
they  were  but  lightly  esteemed.  When  I  learned  that  they 
were  Germans,  and  could  speak  no  languj^  but  Iheir  own,  I 
joined  them,  and  ibimd  that  they  came  from,  the  Padeibom 
territory.  Both  of  them  were  men  of  more  than  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  of  a  dark,  but  good-humoured  {^ysiognemy.  They 
had  first  visited  the  sepulchre  of  the  "Three  Kings**  ik 
Cologne,  had  then  travelled  through  Germany,  and  w^e  now 
together  on  their  way  back  to  Rome  and  Upper  Italy,  whence 
one  intended  to  set  out  for  Westphalia,  and  the  other  to  pay 
a  visit  of  adoration  to  St.  James  of  Compostelia. 

Their  dress  was  the  weH-known  costume  of  pilgrims,  bet 
they  looked  much  better  with  this  tucked  up  robe,  than  the 
pilgrims  in  long  taffeta  garments,  we  are  accustomed  to  exhibit 
at  our  masquerades.  Ihe  long  cape,  the  round  hat,  the  staff 
and  cockle  (the  latter  used  as  the  most  innocent  drinking- 
vessel) — all  had  its  signification,  and  its  immediate  use,  whSe 
a  tin-case  held  their  passports.  Most  remarkable  of  all  were 
their  small,  red  morocco  pocket-books,  in  which  they  kept  all 
the  little  implements  that  might  be  wanted  for  any  simple 
necessity.  They  took  them  out  on  finding  that  something 
wanted  mending  in  their  garments. 

The  steersman,  highly  pleased  to  find  an  interpreter,  made 
me  ask  them  several  questions,  and  thus  I  learned  a  great 
deal  about  their  views,  and  especially  about  their  expedition. 
They  made  bitter  complaints  against  their  brethren  in  the 
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&!&,  and  ereB  against  the  dergj^  both  aeoikr  and  numastic. 
Piety,  they  aaid,.  must  be  a  yeiy  scarce  commodity,  since  no 
one  would  beHeye  in  tfaeizs,  bnt  they  were  treated  as  vagrants 
in  aknost  erery  CathoUo  country,  although  thev  produeed  the 
route  which  had  been  cleiioally  prescribe,  ana  uie  pasqrarts 
giy^i  by  the  bishi^.  On  the  other  hand,  tiiey  described,  with 
a  great  deal  of  emotion,  how  well  they  had  been  received  by 
inrotestants,  and  made  special  mention  of  »  country  clergyman 
in  SuaHa,  and  still  more  of  his  wife,  who  had  prevailed  on  her 
somewhat  unwilling  hnrinnd  to  give  them  an  abundant  repast, 
of  which  they  stood  in  great  need.  On  taking  leave,  the  good 
couple  had  given  them  a  "  convention's  dollar,***  which  they 
found  very  serviceable,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  Catholic 
territory.  Upon  this,  (me  of  them  said,  with  all  the  elevation 
of  which  he  was  capable:  ''  We  include  this  lady  every  day 
ia  our  prayers,  and  im^re  Qod  that  he  will  open  her  eyes, 
38  he  has  op^ied  her  heart  towards  us,  and  take  her«  although 
late,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Cathelie  Church.  And  thus  "we 
liope  that  we  shall  meet  her  in  Paradise  haeafier." 

As  I  sat  upon  the  httie  gang-way  whieh  led  to  the  deck, 
1  explained  as  much  as  was  necessary  and  uaefiil  to  the  steers- 
^Ban,  and  to  some  other  persons  who  had  crowded  from  the 
cabin  into  this  narrow  space.    The  pilgrims  received  some 
P^try  donations,  for  the  Italian  is  not  fimd  of  gning.     Upon 
this  they  drew  out  some  Uttle  consecrated  tickets,  on  which 
>^ht  be  seen  the  representation  of  the  three  sainted  kings, 
viui  some  prayers  addressed  to  them.      The  wofftfay  men 
entreated  me  to  distribute  these  tickets  among  tiie  little  party, 
sad  eimlain  how  invahiaUe  the^  were.    In  this  I  succeeded 
perfectly^  for  when  the  two  men  appeared  to  be  greatiy  em» 
^^f^^rassed  as  to  how  they  dwuld  find  the  convent  devoted  to 
Pilgrims  in  so  large  a  pace  as  Venice,  the  steersman  was 
^ched,  and  promised  that,  when  they  landed,  he  would  give 
^  hoy  a  tri£e  to  lead  them  to  that  distant  spot.     He  added  to 
^"^  in  confidence,  that  they  would  find  Iwt  littie  wekome. 
*^  The  institution,**  he  said,  ''  was  founded  to  admit  I  don't 
^w  how  many  pilgrims,  but  now  it  has  become  greaitiy  con- 
tracted, and  the  revenues  are  otherwise  employed.** 

*  A  ^'conTentioD^s  dollar"  is  a  dollar  coined  in  eonseqnence  of  an 
^Si^ment  made  between  seyeral  of  the  Germm  states,  in  the  year  1750^ 
"^^  the  "VienacBe  stanihurd  was  a^pted.— Trans. 

V  2 
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During  this  conversation  we  Iiad  gone  down  the  beauSffl 
firenta,  leaving  behind  us  many  a  noble  garden,  and  matgr » 
noble  palace,  and  casting  a  rapid  glance  at  the  populous  imd 
thriving  hamlets,  which  lay  along  the  banks.  Seveifal  gon- 
dolas wound  about  the  ship  as  soon  as  we  had  entered  tiie 
lagunes.  A  Lombard,  well  acquainted  with  Veiiice,'  a^ked 
me  to  accompany  him,  that  we  might  enter  all  the  quicker, 
and  escape  the  nuisance  of  the  custom-house.  Those  who 
endeavoiured  to  hold  us  back,  he  contrived  to  put  oiE  t>dth  a 
little  drink-money,  and  so,  in  a  cheerful  sunset,  we  floated  to 
the  place  of  our  destination. 


Sept  29  {Michaelmas-Da^).     Ee&/^n§. 

So  much  has  already  been  told  and  printed  about  Y^ce, 
that  I  shall  not  be  circumstantial  in  my  description,  btr£  shall 
only  say  how  it  struck  me.  Now,  in  this  instance  again,  that 
which  makes  the  chief  impression  upon  me,  is  the  people,-^ 
great  mass,  who  live  an  involimtary  existence  detemiined;by 
tiie  changing  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

It  was  for  no  idle  fancy  that  this  race  fled  to  these  islands; 
it  was  no  mere  whim  which  impelled  those  who  followed  Ip 
combine  with  them ;  necessity  taught  them  to  look  for  secunfjr 
in  a  highly  disadvantageous  situation,  that  afterwards  became 
most  advantageous,  enduing  them  with  talent,  when  the  whole 
northern  world  was  immersed  in  gloom.  Their  increase  and 
their  wealth  were  a  necessary  consequence.  New  dwelfings 
arose  close  against  dwellings,  rocks  took  the  place  of  sand  and 
marsh,  houses  sought  the  sky,  being  forced  like  trees  inclosed 
in  a  narrow  compass,  to  seek  in  height  what  was  denied  them 
in  breadth.  Being  niggards  of  every  inch  of  groimd,  as  having 
been  from  the  very  first  compressed  into  a  narrow  com|Mi^ 
ihey  allowed  no  more  room  for  the  streets  than  was  just  Hec^ 
«ary  to  separate  a  row  of  houses  from  the  one  opposite,  and  fo 
afford  the  citizens  a  narrow  passage.  Moreover,  watei^  sup- 
plied the  place  of  street,  square,  and  promenade.  The  Vene- 
tian was  forced  to  become  a  new  creature;  and  thus  Venice 
can  only  be  compared  with  itself.  The  large  canal,  winding 
like  a  serpent,  yields  to  no  street  in  the  world,  and  nothing  can 
be  put  by  the  side  of  the  space  in  front  of  St.  Mark's  square— I 
mean  thatgreat  mirror  of  water,  which  is  encompassedby  Venioe 
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PrapeTy  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Across  the  watery  surface 
you  see  to  the  left  the  island  of  St  Qeorgio  Maggiore,  to  the 
nght  a  little  further  off  the  Qnidecca  and  its  canal,  and  s^ 
more  distant  the  Dogana  rCostom-hoiise)  and  the  entrance 
into  the  Canal  Grande^  wnere  rig^t  berare  ns  two  immense 
marble  temples  are  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  All  the  Tiews 
and  prospects  have  been  so  often  engrayed,  that  my  friends 
win  haTe  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  them. 

After  dinner  I  hastened  to  fix  my  first  impression  of  the 
vhole^  and  without  a  guide,  and  merely  observing  the  car- 
dinal points,  threw  myself  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  city,  which 
though  ever3rwhere  intersected  by  larger  or  smaller  canals, 
is  again  connected  by  bridges.  The  narrow  and  crowded 
^^ypasvance  of  the  whole  cannot  be  conceived  by  one  who  has 
not  seen  it.  In  most  cases  one  can  quite  or  nearly  measure 
^e  breadth  of  the  street,  by  stretching  out  one*s  arms,  and 
in  the  narrowest,  a  person  would  scrape  his  elbows  if  he 
'^Talked  with  his  arms  a-kimbo.  Some  streets,  indeed,  are. 
^der,  and  here  and  there  is  a  little  square,  but  comparatively 
all  may  be  called  narrow. 

I  easily  found  the  grand  canal,  and  the  principal  bridge-— 
the  Rialto,  which  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  white  marble, 
liooking  down  from  this,  one  has  a  fine  prospect,— the  canal 
&n  of  ships,  which  bring  every  necessary  from  the  con- 
tment,  and  put  in  chiefly  at  uiis  place  to  unload,  while 
between  them  is  a  swarm  of  gondoms.  To-day,  especially, 
being  Michaelmas,  the  view  was  wonderftdly  animated;  but 
to  give  some  notion  of  it,  I  must  go  back  a  litUe. 

The  two  principal  parts  of  Venice,  which  are  divided  by 

the  grand  canal,  are  connected  by  no  other  bridge  than  the 

Bialto,  but  several  means  of  communication  are  provided, 

and  the  river  is  crossed  in  open  boats  at  certain  fixed  points. 

To-day  a  very  pretty  effect  was  produced,  by  the  nmnber  of 

well.drefi»ed  ladies,  who,  their  features  concealed  beneath 

large  black  veils,  were  being  ferried  over  in  laree  parties  at  a 

^^iW,  in  order  to  go  to  the  church  of  the  Archai^l,  whose 

festi^  was  being  solemnised.     I  left  the  bridge  and  went  to 

0Be.9f  the  points  of  landing,  to  see  the  parties  as  they  left  the 

boats.     I  discovered  some  very  fine  forms  and  faces  among 

them. 

After  I  had  become  tired  of  this  amusement.  I  seated  myself 
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ik  a  gondola,  and,  quittii^  the  narrow  streets  with  the  mta^ 
tion  of  witnessing  a  spectaole  of  an  opposite  descriptiouy  went 
akmg  tiie  northern  part  of  tiie  grand  oanal,  into  the  lagunes, 
and  then  entered  (he  oanal  -della  Ghiideooa,  going  as  £eu:  as  the 
sqnare  of  St.  Mark.  Now  was  I  also  one  of  the  birds  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  as  every  Yen^aan  feels  hhnself  to  be,  whilst  re- 
dining  in  his  gondola.  I  then  liionght  with  doe  honour  of  mj 
good  Sither,  who  knew  -of  nothing  bditer  than  to  talk  about 
the  things  I  im>w  witnessed.  And  will  it  not  be  so  with 
me  likewise?  AH  that  sttrroands  me  is  dignified—^  grand 
-venerable  work  of  combii^  hxmian  eneigies,  a  noble 
monument,  not  of  a  ruler,  but  of  a  people.  And  if  their 
lagunes  are  gradually  Ming  up,  if  unwholesome  Tapours 
are  floating  over  the  man^,  if  thecr  trade  is  declining  and 
their  power  has  sunk,  still  the  great  jdaoe  and  the  essen- 
tial character  will  not  for  a  moment,  be  less  venerable  to  the 
observer.  Venice  succumbs  to  time,  like  everything  that  has 
a  phenomenal  existence. 


S^t  00. 

Towards  ^evening  I  again  lamUed,  wiliiout  a  guide,  into  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  city.  The  bridges  here  are  all  pro* 
vided  with  stairs,  that  gondolas,  and  even  larger  vessels,  jsay 
pass  conveniently  under  the  arches.  I  sou^t  to  find  my 
way  in  and  out  of  this  labyrinth,  without  asking  anybody, 
and,  on  this  occasion  also,  only  gaiding  myself  by  llie  points 
of  the  comp£U9s.  One  disentangles  one's  self  at  last,  but  it  is  a 
wonderful  complication,  and  my  manner  of  obtaining  a  sen- 
sible impression  of  it,  is  ibe  best.  I  have  now  been  to  tiie 
remotest  poinl»  of  Ihe  city,  and  observed  the  conduct,  mode  of 
life,  manners,  and  diaracter  of  the  inhabitants;  .and  in  eveiy 
quarter  th^  are  different.  Gracious  Heaven! — What  a  poor 
good  sort  of  animal  man  is,  after  all! 

Most  of  the  smalla:  houses  stand  immediately  on  the  canaht, 
but  there  are  here  and  there  quays  of  stone,  beautiMly 
paved,  along  which  one  may  take  a  pleasant  walk  between  the 
water,  and  the  churches,  and  palaces.  Particularly  cheoM 
and  agreeable  is  the  long  stone  quay  on  the  northern  side,  frm 
whidii  the  islands  are  visible,  espedally  Miaano,  whi^  is  a 


Veniee  «i  a  umH  loale.     T^  iniflrTemng  laguaes  are  ail 
alive  ivith  Mttle  gondolas. 

Sipi.  ao.     Evenmg. 

To-day  I  have  enlarged  my  notions  of  Venice  by  procuring 
a  plan  of  it.  "When  I  had  studied  it  for  some  time,  I  ascended 
the  tower  of  St.  Mark,  where  an  unique  spectacle  is  presented 
to  the  eye.  It  was  noon,  and  the  sun  was  so  bright  that  I 
could  see  pku^es  near  and  distant  without  a  glass.  Hie  tide 
coyered  the  lagnnes,  and  when  I  tamed  my  eyes  towards 
what  is  called  me  Lide  (this  is  a  narrow  strip  of  easth,  which 
bounds  the  lagunes),  I  saw  the  sea  for  the  first  time  with 
some  sails  upon  it.  In  the  lagunes  themsehres  some  gallies 
^md  frigate  are  lying,  destined  to  join  the  Chevalier  Emo, 
who  is  ■mftlffng^  war  on  the  Algerines,  but  detained  by  un- 
&vorable  winds.  The  mountains  of  Padua  and  Yicenza,  and 
the  mountain-chain  of  Tyrol,  beautifblly  bound  the  picture 
between  the  north  and  west. 


October  1. 

I  went  out  and  surveyed  the  city  from  many  points  of  view, 
^ad  as  it  was  Sunday,  I  was  struck  bv  the  great  want  of 
ckaidiness  in  the  streets,  which  forced  me  to  make  some 
i^fiflections.  There  seems  to  be  a  soA  of  policy  in  this  mat- 
tof  for  the  people  scrape  the  sweepings  into  the  comers,  and 
I  see  large  ships  going  backwards  and  forwards,  which  at 
several  points  He  to,  and  take  off  the  accumulation.  They 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  islands,  who  are  in 
want  of  manure.  But,  however,  there  is  neither  consistency 
i)or  strictness  in  this  method,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  in 
the  city  is  the  i&ore  impardonable,  as  in  it,  as  much  provit 
uon  hais  been  made  for  deaning  it,  as  in  any  Dutch  town. 

Ail  the  streets  are  paved— ^ven  those  in  the  remotest  quarters, 
with  bricks  at  least,  which  are  laid  down  lengthwise,  with  the 
edges  slightly  canting:  the  middle  of  the  street  where  neces- 
s&iy  is  raised  ^  Uttle,  while  channds  are  formed  on  each  side 
^  receive  the  water,  and  convey  it  into  covered  drains. 
There  are  other  architectural  arrangements  in  the  original 
well-considered  plan,  which  prove  the  intention  of  the  ex- 
^^c^lent  architects  to  make  Venice  the  most  cleanly,  as  well  as 
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the  most  singular  of  citi<«.  As  I  walked  elkiog  {  eoolt'sot 
refrain  from  sketching  a  body  of  regulations  o&  ifemtli^aC^ 
anticipating  in  thought  some  superintendent  of  po^ie,  ^ute 
might  act  in  earnest.  Thus  one  always  feels  an  inf^liiiattoi 
to  sweep  one's  neighbour's  dow. 


Oct.  2,  1786. 

Before  all  things  I  hastened  to  the  Cariid.    I  had  foimd  ia 
Palladio's  works  that  he  had  planned  a  monastie  buH&ig 
here,  in  which  he  intended  to  represent  a  private  residiiMe 
of  the  rich  and  hospitable  ancients.    The  j^an,  wliic)i  wa» 
excellently  drawn,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  gave  lae 
infinite  delight,  and  I  hoped  to  find  a  marvd.    Aksi  ^eaxodf- 
a  tenth  part  of  the  edifice  is  finished.    However,  emm.  Ih^ 
part  is  worthy  of  that  heavenly  genius.    There  is  a  completed 
ness  in  the  plan,  and  an  accuracy  in  the  execution,  whic^  I  had. 
never  before  witnessed.     One  ought  to  pass  whcde  yei&rs  m 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  work.    It  seem?  to  me  that  I 
have  seen  nothing  grander,  nothing  more  perfect,  and  I  fancy 
that  I  am  not  murtaken.     Only  imagine  the  admirable  axtisC 
bom  with  an  inner  feeling  for  the  grand  and  the  pleasing, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  forming  himself  by  the  ancients,  wi3r 
incredible  labour,  that  be  may  be  the  means  of  reviving  them. 
He  finds  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  a  favorite  thought*  in 
building  a  convent,  which  is  destined  as  a  dwelling  for  so  many 
monks,  and  a  shelter  for  so  many  strangers,  in  the  form  of  an 
antique  private  residence. 

The  church  was  already  standing  and  led  to  an  atrixaa  of 
Corinthian  columns.  Here  one  feels  delighted,  and  forgets 
all  priestcraft.  At  one  end,  the  sacristy,  at  another,  a  cha^tetv 
room  is  found,  while  there  is  the  finest  winding  stair-case  ift 
the  world,  with  a  wide  well,  and  the  stone-steps  built  intor 
the  wall,  and  so  laid,  that  one  supports  another.  One  is  never 
tired  of  going  up  and  down  this  stair-case,  and  we  may  judg^ 
of  its  success,  from  the  &ct  that  Palladio  himself  decki^ 
that  he  has  succeeded.  The  fore-court  leads  to  the  km 
inner-court.  Unfortunately,  nothing  is  finished  of  the  bu34- 
ing  which  was  to  surroimd  this,  except  the  left  side.  Heee 
there  are  three  rows  of  columns,  one  over  the  other ;  on  tbd 
ground-floor  are  the  halls,  on  the  first  story  is  an  wtAymjik 
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ftoot  oiibB  ecHs,  and  the  upper  story  oonmts  of  a  idain  wall 
nitik  wiwAnwi.  Howerer,  this  deeoription  should  be  iUus- 
tmted  l^  a  referenee  to  the  sketches.  I  will  just  add  a  word 
tthma^  Ifae  execution. 

Only  the  capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns,  and  the 
key..8to]ie6  of  the  arches,  are  of  hewn  stone;  all  the  rest  is 
—I  win  not  say  of  brick,  but— of  burned  day.  This  de- 
8ciip6oa  of  tile  I  never  saw  before.  The  frieze  and  cornice 
ve  eC  111*  aame  material,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  arch. 
AH  is  but  half  burnt,  and  last^  the  building  is  put  toeether 
with  a  Tery  litde  lime.  As  it  stands  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  pvodnoed  at  one  cast.  If  the  irhoLe  had  been  finished, 
Md  it  bad  been  properly  rubbed  up  and  odoured,  it  would 
hav«  baeti  a  charming  sight. 

Hi»ref^er,  as  so  often  happens  with  buildings  of  a  modem 
time,1he  plan  was  too  large.  Theartisthadpre-supposednot 
only  that  the  existing  convent  would  be  pulled  down,  but  also 
Ikai  ihe  adjoining  houses  would  be  bou^t,  and  here  money 
and  inclination  probably  began  to  fiuL  Kind  Destiny,  thou 
who  hast  formed  and  perpetuated  so  much  stupidity,  why 
dids^thim  not  allow  this  woric  to  be  completed! 

OetS. 

The  church  II  Redmtore  is  a  large  and  beautiM  work  by  Pal- 
hidlo,  with  a  £i9ade  even  more  worthy  of  praise  than  uat  df 
&•  CKorgio.  These  works,  which  have  often  been  engraved, 
Vkust  be  placed  before  you,  to  elucidate  what  is  said.  I  will 
only  add  a  few  words. 

PaUadio  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  antique  mode  of 
^cnvtenoe,  and  fblt  the  narrow,  petty  spirit  of  his  own  age, 
^6  a  great  man  who  will  not  give  way  to  it,  but  strives  to 
ttoidd  all  that  it  leaves  him,  as  &r  as  possible,  into  accord- 
"ik^Oe  with  his  own  ideas.  From  a  slight  perusal  of  his  book 
I  condude  that  be  was  displeased  with  the  continued  practice 
^  building  Christian  churches  after  the  form  of  the  ancient 
Basilica,  and,  therefore,  sought  to  make  his  own  sacred  edifices 
i^yptoxmiate  to  the  form  of  the  antique  temple.  Hence  arose 
certain  discrepancies,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  are  happily 
Voided  in  it  Redeniore^  but  are  rather  obvious  in  the  S. 
^orgio.  Volckmann  says  something  about  it,  but  does  not 
Ut^the  m^  on  the  head. 
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Hie  interior  of  R  B$dmtore  is  l&efwiBe  adminble.  IRverj* 
iUng,  inchidiiig  even  the  designs  of  tiie  altars,  is  by  Palladia 
Usfortiuiatelj,  the  niches,  wioch  should  hasft  been  filled  -wHk 
statues,  are  glaring  with  wooden  figures,  fiat,  carved,  and 
painted. 


Octobers. 

In  boooiv  of  S.  Fnmcis,  S.  Peter's  capuchins  have  splendi^ 
adbraed  a  side  aitar.  There  was  netlung  to  be  seen  of  stone 
but  the  Corindnan  capitals;  all  the  rest  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  tasteful  but  sj^endid  embroidery,  in  ike  arabesque  style, 
aad  the  effect  was  as  pretty  as  could  be  desired.  I  partaeu- 
larly  admired  the  broad  t^idrils  and  foliage,  embroidered  in 
gold.  <jk>ii^  nearer,  I  disoovered  an  ii^^uous  deception. 
Jill  that  I  had  taken  &r  gold  was,  in  fiust,  straw  pressed  fiat, 
and  ^wed  upon  paper,  according  to  some  beaatiml  outlines, 
while  the  ground  was  painted  with  livdy  odours.  This  is 
done  with  such  variety  and  tact,  that  the  design,  which  was 
probably  worked  in  me  convent  itself,  with  a  material  that 
was  worth  nothing,  must  have  cost  several  thousand  doDars, 
if  the  material  had  been  gemune.  It  might  on  occasion  be 
adiwntageously  imitated 

On  one  of  the  quays,  and  in  ftoat  <x£  the  water  I  have  often 
remai§Led  a  little  lellow  telling  stories  in  the  Venetian  dialect; 
to  a  greater  or  less  conoenirse  of  auditors.  Unfortunately  I 
caanet  understand  a  word,  but  I  observe  that  no  one  laughs, 
though  the  audience,  who  are  composed  ci  the  lowest  class, 
oooee^cmally  smile.  Hiere  is  notfamg  striking  or  ridiculous 
in  the  man*s  appearance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  something  very 
sedate,  with  such  admirable  variety  and  precisian  in  his  ges- 
tures, that  th^  evince  art  and  reflection. 


October  3. 
With  my  ^an  in  my  hand  I  endeavored  to  find  my  way 
through  the  strangest  labyrinth  to  the  church  of  the  MencU' 
oanti.  Here  is  the  conservatorium,  which  stands  in  the  high- 
est repute  at  the  present  day.  The  ladies  performed  an 
eratorio  behind  the  grating,  the  church  was  filled  with  hear- 
ers, the  music  was  very  beautiM,  and  the  voices  were  magni- 


ioent.  An  alto  smg  Ibe  pert  of  Kiog  8ml,  llie  chief  peiv 
Bonage  im  the  poem.  Of  wank  a  Toioe  I  had  no  notioii  waat- 
ever ;  some  passages  of  the  music  were  excessively  beaotiftd, 
and  the  words,  which  were  lAtin,  most  laughably  Italianized 
in  some  places,  were  perfectly  adapted  for  singing.  Music 
here  has  a  nvide  field. 

The  pei&rmanoe  would  hsm  been  a  source  of  great  enjoy- 
ment, if  the  accursed  Maestro  tk  CaptUm  had  not  beaten  time 
widi  a  roll  <^  music  agunst  tiie  grating,  as  conspicuously  as  if 
he  had  to  do  with  school-boys,  iraom  he  was  instructing.  As 
the  gills  had  repealed  the  piece  often  enough,  his  noise  was 
quite  unnecessary,  and  destroyed  all  impression,  as  much  as 
he  would,  who,  in  order  to  make  a  beautiful  statue  intelligiUe 
to  us,  should  stick  scarlet  patdies  on  the  joints.  The  foreign 
sound  destroys  all  harmony.  Now  this  man  is  a  musician, 
and  yet  he  seems  not  to  be  sensible  of  this;  or,  noare  properly 
speakings  he  chooses  to  let  his  presence  be  known  by  an 
impropriety,  when  it  would  haTe  been  mnch  better  to  allow 
his  TBiue  to  be  perceived  by  the  x)ecfeotioB  of  the  ezeoutiom. 
I  know  that  this  is  the  &ult  (^  the  French,  but  I  did  not  give 
^  ItaHans  credit  lor  it,  and  yet  the  pdbUc  seems  accustomed 
to  it.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  thift  which  spoils  enjoy-* 
Dent,  has  been  supposed  to  behmg  direetiy  to  it. 


October  Z, 

Yesterday  evening  I  went  to  the  Opera  at  tiie  S.  Moses  (for 
the  theatres  take  their  name  from  the  church  to  vHiidi  they 
lifi  nearest) ;  nothing  very  delightful !  In  the  plan,  the  music, 
and  the  singers,  that  energy  was  wanting,  which  alone  can 
elevate  opera  to  the  highest  point.  One  could  not  say  oi  waj 
'part  that  it  was  bad,  but  the  two  female  actresses  alone  took 
Putins,  not  so  much  to  act  well,  but  to  set  themselves  off  and 
to  please.  That  is  something,  after  all.  These  two  actresses 
We  beautiful  figures,  and  good  voices,  and  are  nice,  lively, 
<iO'nipact,  littie  bodies,  Aniong  the  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  trace  of  national  power,  or  even  of  pleasure,  in 
WQi:kiDg  on  the  imaginations  of  their  audience.  Neither  is 
^re  {unong  them  any  voice  of  decided  brilliancy. 

The  ballet,  which  was  wretchedly  oonceired,  was  coa^ 
^fiouied  as  a  whole,  but  some  exoeUent  daiioegs  and  daneem^ 
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the  latter  of  xrhom  considered  it  their  duty  to  inake;the  vpet^ 
tators  acquainted  with  all  their  personal  charms,  were  heJebrtfiy 
applauded. 


To-day,  however,  I  saw  another  comedy,  which  ^ve  me 
more  pleasure.  In  the  ducal  palace  I  heard  the  public  discus- 
sion of  a  law  case.  It  was  important,  and,  happily  for  me, 
was  brought  forward  in  the  holidays.  One  of  the  advoicates 
had  all  the  qualifications  for  an  exaggerated  buffo.  .His  .figure 
was  short  and  &t,  but  supple;  in  profile  his  features  were 
monstrously  prominent.  He  had  a  stentorian  Toiee,  aiid  a 
vehemence  as  if  everything  that  he  said  came  in  earnest  £rom 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart  I  call  this  a  comedy,  because, 
probably,  everything  had  been  already  prepared  when  the 
public  exhibition  took  place.  The  judges  knew  what  they 
had  to  say,  and  the  parties  what  they  had  to  expect.  Howr 
ever,  this  plan  pleases  me  infinitely  more  than  our  hobbling 
law  afi&irs.  I  will  endeavor  to  ffive  some  notion  of  the  par- 
ticulars, and  of  the  neat,  naturu,  and  unostentatious  manner 
in  whidi  everything  takes  place. 

In  a  spacious  hall  of  the  palace  the  judges  were  sitting  oft 
one  side,  in  a  half  circle.  Opposite  to  them,  in  a  tribune  whic^ 
could  hold  several  persons,  were  the  advocates  for  both  par- 
ties ;  and  upon  a  bench  immediately  in  front  of  them,  the 
plantiff,  and  defendant  in  person.  The  advocate  for  the 
plaintiff  had  descended  from  the  tribune,  since  thei*e  was 
to  be  no  controversy  at  this  day's  sitting.  All  the  documents, 
on  both  sides,  were  to  be  read,  although  they  were  already 
printed. 

A  lean  clerk,  in  a  black  scanty  gown,  and  with  a  thick' 
bundle  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
reader.  The  hall  was  completely  crammed  with  persons  wf^ 
came  to  see  and  to  hear.  The  point  of  law  itself,  and  the 
persons  whom  it  concerned,  must  have  appeared  highly  iih- 
portant  to  the  Venetians.  ^     , 

Trust-estates  are  so  decidedly  secured  in  Venice,,  ihat  a 
property  once  stamped  with  this  character,  presearvea  it  fcr 
ever,  though  it  may  have  been  divested  ages  agviiy  appro- 
priations or  other  circimistances,  and  thoi^  it  n^han^ 
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y^ssei  iihrough  ever  so  many  hands.  "When  the  matter 
comes  into  dupute  the  descendants  of  the  first  fiunily  recover 
their  ri^t,  and  the  property  must  be  delivered  up. 

On  &a  occasion  the  discussion  was  highly  important,  for 
the:  ^ctsiaD.  was  brought  against  the  doge  himself^  or  rather 
ag^dnst  his  wife,  who  veiled  by  her  zendal^  or  little  hood, 
sat  only  at  a  little  distance  from  the  plaintiff.  She  was  a 
lady  of  a  certain  aee,  of  noble  stature,  and  with  well-f  ormed 
features,  in  which  mere  was  something  of  an  earnest,  not  to 
say  firetfiil  character.  The  Venetians  make  it  a  great  boast 
that  the  princess  in  her  own  palace,  is  obliged  to  appear 
before  them  and  the  tribunal. 

When  the  clerk  began  to  read,  I  for  the  first  time  clearly 
discerned  the  business  of  a  little  man  who  sat  on  a  low 
stool  behind  a  small  table  ojmosite  the  judges,  and  near  the 
advocates.  More  especially  I  learned  the  use  of  an  hour-glass, 
which  was  placed  before  mm.  As  lon^  as  the  derk  reads, 
time  is  not  heeded,  but  the  advocate  is  only  allowed  a  cer^ 
tain  time,  if  he  speaks  in  the  course  of  the  reading.  The 
clerk  reads,  and  the  hour-glass  lies  in  a  horizontal  position, 
•with  the  little  man's  hand  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  advocate 
opens  his  mouth,  the  glass  is  raised,  and  sinks  again,  as  soon 
as  he  is  silent.  It  is  the  great  duty  of  the  advocate  to 
make  remarks  on  what  is  read,  to  introduce  cursory  observa- 
tijOns  in  order  to  excite  and  challenge  attention.  This  puts 
the  littie  Saturn  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  perplexity.  He 
is  obliged  every  moment  to  change  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
position  of  the  glass,  and  finds  himself  in  the  situation  of  the 
evil  spirits  in  the  puppet-^ow,  who  by  the  quickly  varying 
''Berliche,  Berlodie*'  of  the  mischievous  Ifanaumrst*^  are 
milled  whether  they  are  to  come  or  to  go. 
^Vboever  has  heara  documents  read  over  in  a  law-court, 
can  imaffine  the  reading  on  this  occasion,— quick  and  mono- 
tonous, but  plain  and  articulate  enough.  The  ingenious  advo- 
cate contrives  to  interrupt  the  tedium  by  jests,  and  the  public 

*  An  allnnoii  to  the  comic  tcene,  in  the  pnppei-pUy  of  Fantt,  from 
mbStk  Goethe  took  the  tnhjectof  hit  poem.  One  of  the  two  magic  words 
(pcrlidbm,  Berioche)  inmmoni  the  derils,  the  other  drirea  them  away, 
and  the  Hanewnnt  (or  buffoon),  in  a  mock-incantation  scene,  perplexes 
Um  fieodit  by  uttering  one  word  after  the  other,  ai  rapidly  aa  possible. 

Trans. 
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ih0W8  its  delight  in  his  jokes  by  immodeiate  langliter.  I  Biost 
mention  oae^  Ite  most  striking  of  those  I  comd  miderstasd. 
The  reader  was  just  reciting  the  doemnent,  by  whidi,  one^  irho 
was  oxisidered  to  have  been  illegally  possessed  of  it»  hajd  dis- 
posed of  the  property  in  question.  The  advocate  bade  him 
read  more  slowly,  and  when  he  plainly  uttered  the  words:  *'*i 
gire  and  bequmth^"  the  orator  iLew  violently  at  thet  clerk  aad 
eiied:  "What  will  you  give?  What  will  you  bequeath? 
you  poor  starved-out  devil,  nothing  in  the  world  belongs  to 
Tou? "  "However," — ^he  continued,  as  he  seemed  to  collect 
himself — "the  illustrious  owner  was  in  the  same  prediea^ 
ment.  He  wished  to  give,  he  wished  to  bequeath  that  whk^ 
belonged  to  him  no  more  than  to  you."  A  burst  of  inextin- 
guishable hui^iter  followed  this  sally,  but  tha  hour-i^afift  at 
once  resumed  its  horizontal  position.  The  reader  wex^ 
mumbling  on,  and  made  a  saucy  hce  at  tha  advocate  ;.  but 
all  these  jokes  are  prepared  beforehand^ 


Oct  4. 

I  was  yesterday  at  the  play,  in  the  theatre  of  S.  Luke^ 
and  was  highly  pleased.  I  saw  a  piece  acted  extimpore  ia 
masks,  with  a  great  deal  of  nature,  energy,  and  vigour.  Ihm 
actors  are  not,  indeed,  all  equal;  the  pantaloon  is  excellesu^ 
and  one  of  the  actaresses,  wfaio  is  stout  and  well-built,  speafca 
admirably,  and  deports  herself  cleverly^  though  she  is  n# 
extraordmary  actress.  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  extrar 
vagant,  and  resembled  that  which  is  treated  by  us  under  the 
name  of  Der  Verschlag  (the  partition).  With  iaexhaustO:^ 
variety  it  amused  us  for  more  than  three  hours.  But  even 
here  the  people  is  the  base  upon  whicfa  everything  rests,  tfee 
spectators  are  theiudves  actors,  mid  the  multitude  is  melted 
into  one  whote  with  the  stage.  AH  day  long  the  bu3rer  ai^ 
Ihe  seller,  the  beggar,  the  seolor,  the  female  gossips  the  adTO*. 
eate  and  his  opponent,  are  Hving  and  aistmg  in  the  square 
and  on  the  bench,  in  the  gondolas  and  in  the  pdaces,  and  make 
it  their  business  to  talk  and  to  asseverate,  to  cry  and  to  offer 
ibr  sale,  to  sing  and  to  ^ISay,  fo  curse  and  to  brawl.  In  thfe 
evening  thejr  go  into  the  theatre,  and  see  and  hear  the  life  of 
the  day  artificially  put  together,  prettily  set  off^  interwoven 
with  a  Qtory,  removed  from  reality  by  the  masks,  and  brought 
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near  to  it  Inr  manners.  In  ali  this  th^  take*  childish  delight 
and  again  ^out  and  clap,  aad  make  a  noise.  From  day  to 
night,— nay,  :from  midnight  to  midnight,  it  is  always  the 
same. 

IhaTe  not  often  seen  more  natural  acting thoa  that  by  these 
mados.  It  is  such  acting  as  can  only  be  sustained  by  a 
lemai^bly  happy  talent  and  long  practice. 

While  I  am  writing  1%is,  they  are  making  a  tremendotts 
noise  on  the  canal  ui^er  my  window^  tiiough  it  is  past  mi^ 
night.  Whether  for  good  or  lor  eyil,  they  are  always  doing 
something. 


October  4. 

I  have  now  heard  public  orators;  viz.,  three  fellows  in  the 
square  and  (m  the  stone-bench,  each  telling  tales  after  his 
fikshien,  two  advocates,  two  preachers,  and  ti^e  actors,  among 
whom  I  must  especially  commend  the  pantaloon.  All  these 
have  somethu^  in  common,  both  because  they  belong  to  on6 
and  the  same  nation,  which,  as  it  always  lives  in  public, 
always  adopts  an  impassioned  maimer  o£  speaking,  and 
because  they  imitate  each  other.  There  is  besides  a  marked 
language  of  gesticulations,  with  which  they  accompany  the 
expressions  of  tiieir  intentions,  views,  and  feelings. 

This  day  was  the  festival  of  S.  Francis,  and  I  was  m  his 
dnmdi  Alle  Vigne.  The  loud  voice  of  the  capuchin  was 
accompanied  by  the  cries  of  the  salesmen  in  front  of  the 
church,  as  by  an  antiphone.  I  stood  at  the  church-door 
between,  the  two,  and  the  effect  was  singular  enough. 


Oct  5. 

This  morning  I  was  in  the  arsenal,  which  I  fouAd  intarest- 
ing  euough,  though  I  know  noticing  of  maritime  a£Gurs,  and 
viioted  the  lower  school  there.  It  has  an  appearance  like 
that  of  an  old  family,  which  still  bustles  about,  although  its 
best  time  of  blossom  and  fruit  has  passed.  By  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  handicraftsmen,  I  have  seen  much  that  is  remadt- 
able,  and  have  been  on  board  an  eighty-four  gun  ship,  Hhe 
huH  of  which  is  just  completed. 

Six  months  ago  a  thing  of  the  s(Mi;  was  burned  down,  to  the 
"water's  edge,  off  the  BivadeiSchiavoni.    Thepowder-rocoftwas 
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not  very  full,  and  when  it  blew  up,  it  did  no  mtt^  4aiQ9gB. 
The  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses  were  destroyed. 

I  have  seen  worked  the  finest  oak  irom  Istria,  and  hfvie 
made  my  observations  in  return  upon  this  valuable  tr^ 
That  knowledge  of  the  natural  things  used  by  man  as 
materials,  and  employed  for  his  wants,  which  Lhave  acq^n^ 
with  so  much  difficulty,  has  been  incalculably  serviceJaible  in 
explaining  to  me  the  proceedings  o^  artists  and  artisans.  The 
knowledge  of  mountains  and  of  tne  stone  taken  out  of  them 
has  been  to  me  a  great  advance  in  art» 


Oci.  5. 

To  give  a  noticm  of  the  Bucentaur  in  one  word,  I  should 
say  that  it  is  a  state-galley.  The  older  one,  erf  which  we  still 
have  drawings,  justified  this  appellation  still  more  than  the 
present  one,  which,  by  its  splendour  makes  us  forget  its 
original. 

I  am  always  returning  to  my  old  opinions.  When  a  gamine 
subject  is  given  to  an  artist,  his  productions  will  be  something 
genmne  also.  Here  the  artist  was  commissioned  to  form  a 
galley,  worthy  to  carry  the  heads  of  the  Republic,  on  the 
highest  festivab  in  honour  of  its  ancient  rule  on  the  sea;  and 
the  problem  has  been  admirably  solved.  The  vessel  is  all 
ornament;  we  ought  to  say,  it  is  overladen  with  ornament;  it 
is  altogether  one  piece  of  gilt  carving,  for  no  other  use,  but 
that  of  a  pageant  to  exhibit  to  the  people  its  leaders  in  right 
noble  style.  We  know  well  enough  that  a  people,  who 
likes  to  deck  out  its  boats,  is  no  less  pleased  to  see  their 
rulers  bravely  adorned.  This  state-gcdley  is  a  good  index  to 
show  what  the  Venetians  were,  and  what  they  consid^:ed 
themselves. 


OcL  5.    NtgJd^ 

I  came  home  laughing  j&om  a  ti-agedy,  and  must  at  on^ 
make  the  jest  secure  upon  paper.  The  piece  was  not  bad»  the 
author  had  brought  together  all  the  ti-agic  matadors^  and  the 
actors  played  well.  Most  of  the  situations  were  w^  known* 
but  some  were  new  and  highly  felicitous.  There  are  two 
&thers,  who  hate  each  other,  sons  and  daughters  of  thete 
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sS^rereS '&n2ies,  who  respectively  are  passionately  in  love 
with  each  odier,  and  one  couple  is  even  privately  married. 
Wild  and  cruel  work  goes  on,  and  at  last  nothing  remains 
to  render  the  young  people  happy,  but  to  make  the  two  fathers 
kill  each  other,  upon  which  the  curtain  falls  amid  the  liveliest 
s^lause.  Now  the  applause  becomes  more  vehement,  now 
^  mora*'  wad  oilled  out,  and  this  lasted  until  the  two  principal 
couples  vouchsafed  to  crawl  forward  from  behind  the  curtain^ 
make  their  bow,  and  retire  at  the  opposite  side. 

The  public  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  went  on  clapping 
and  crying:  *'i  morti!*'  till  the  two  dead  men  also  come 
forward  and  made  their  bow,  when  some  voices  cried  '^  bravi  i 
mortir'^  The  applause  detained  them  for  a  long  time,  till  at 
last  they  were  idlowed  to  depart.  The  effect  is  infinitely 
more  droH  to  the  eye-and-ear-witness,  who,  like  me,  has  ring- 
ing In  bis  ears  the  '^ bravo!  bravi T'  which  the  Italians  have 
incessantly  in  their  mouths,  and  then  suddenly  hears  the  dead 
also  called  forward  with  this  word  of  honour. 

We  of  the  north  can  say  "  good  night"  at  any  hour,  when 
we  tecke  leave  after  dark,  but  the  Itslian  says :  ^*  Felicissima 
notte  '*  only  once,  and  that  is  when  the  candles  are  brought 
into  a  room.  Day  and  night  are  thus  divided,  and  something 
cpiite  different  is  meant.  So  impossible  is  it  to  translate  the 
midms  of  any  language!  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
wotd  till  has  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  natives,  in 
character,  opinions,  or  circumstances* 


OcL  6. 

The  tragedy  yesterday  taught  me  a  great  deal.  In  the  first 
plac^,  I  have  heard  how  the  Italians  treat  and  declaim  their 
Eleven-syllable  iambics,  and  in  the  next  place,  I  have  under^ 
stood  the  tact  of  Gozzi  in  combining  masks  with  his  tragic 
personages.  This  is  the  proper  sort  of  play  for  this  people, 
which  likes  to  be  moved  in  a  rough  &shion.  It  has  no  ten- 
d^,  heari-i^lt  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  personage,  but  is 
only  pleased  when  the  hero  speaks  well.  The  Italians  attach 
a]»rci^  deal  of  importance  to  the  speaking,  and  then  they 
-Hk^to  hnigh,  or  to  hear  something  silly. 
'  Their  interest  in  the  drama  is  Hke  that  in  a  real  event. 
When  the  tyrant  gave  his  son  a  sword  and  required  him  to 
Vol.  II.  X 
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kill  his  own  wife,  who  was  Standing  o|^oflite«  the  pe^le 
b^ui  loadly  to  express  their  disappiobatioii  of  this  d^ooaad, 
and  Ihere  was  a  great  risk  that  Ihe  pieoe  would  k»re  iieen 
intermpted.  They  inosted  that  the  -old  man  shocdd  take  his 
mfcnrd  hack,in  which  case  all  the  sui»seqpient  eitua^ons  in  the 
drama  wooM  have  been  o<Hnpletefy  «potled.  At  last,  the  dis- 
tressed son  plucked  up  oourage,  ad^aneed  to  the  prosceBMBo, 
and  humbly  entreated  that  titeAudtenoe  would  hasw  patioiee  fiir 
a  moment,  assnring  ihem.  that  all  would  turnout  to  iimr 
entire  satia&ctioa.  But  e¥eA  judging  frcnn  an  artistioal  point 
^Tiew,  this  situatMHi  w»s«  ua^  the  droumstanoes,  s^y  and 
unnataral,  and  I  eoouBieBded  tiie  people  £air  their  feeling. 

I  can  now  better  understand  the  loqg  speeches  and  tiie 
Sequent  dissertations,  pro  «nd  ctm^  in  the  Gredk  tragedy. 
The  Athenians  Hked  s^  msxe  tohoir  froeaking,  and  w^-e  still 
better  judges  of  it,  than  tlieltidians.  l^y  learned  s(mi^hing 
feom  the  oonrte  of  law,  where  they  spent  dbe  whole  daj. 


Oct.  6, 

.  Jn  those  works  of  Palladio,  whic^  ure  completed,  I  have 
irand  much  to  Uame,  together  with  much  that  is  highly 
■valudide.  While  I  was  thinking  it  over  in  my  mind  how  £u: 
I  was  r^t  or  wroi^  in  setting  my  judgment  m  opposition  to 
that  of  so  eitr»irdinaiEy  a  man,  I  felt  as  if  he  stood  by  and 
said, ''  I  did  so  and  so  against  saj  will,  but,  nevaiihekss,  I  did 
it,  because  in  this  manner  alone  was  it  possible  for  me,  under 
the  given  circumstances,  to  approximate  to  my  highest  idea." 

The  more  I  think  the  matter  over,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Pal« 
ladio,  while  contemplating  the  hdght  and  width  dfan  already 
existing  church,  or  of  an  (M  house  to  wMdi  he  was  to  attndk 
fe^ades,  only  conndered:  '^How  will  you  givie  the  gret^keA 
ferm  to  these  dimensions?  ^ome  part  of  liie  <detaS  maasi 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  be  put  out  of  its  ]&hMe  or 
spoiled,  and  son^thing  unseemly  is  sure  to  acise  iiene  amd 
there.  Be  Ihat  as  it  nsvf,  ike  winte  will  hapve  a  gnad  -Bt^/^ 
and  you  wOl  be  ffleased  wkh  your  wieirk." 

And  thus  he  xaziied  oat  the  great  image  irhiok  k/t  liad 
witlun  his  soul,  just  to  the  pnnt  where  it  was  not  ^pdte  soil- 
ahle,  and  where  lie  was  obliged  in  the  detnl  to  ouUiOate^r  to 
^overcrowd  it.  . 


I 
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Oa.  tiie  oilier  hand,  the  wing  of  the  Cariidcuojiot  be  too 
liighfy  TOued,  for  here  the  artist's  hands  were  free,  and  he 
«cm]d  fulow  the  bent  of  his  own  mind  without  oonstraint.  LT 
the  oenvent  were  finished  there  would,  perhi^s,  be  no  work 
«Carduteetuie  mote  perfisot  throu^iout  the  present  world. 

Haw  he  Aought  and  how  he  worked  becomes  more  and 
Bove -oiear  tome,  liie  more  I  read  his  works,  and  reflect  how  he 
treated  the  ancients;  £ar  he  says  few  words,  but  they  are 
all  important.  The  footh  book,  which  illustrates  the  antique 
temples,  ia  m  ^ood  intradnotieQ  to  a  judicious  ^-^^^^JTintion  of 


Oct  6. 

Yesterday  evening  I  saw  the  Electra  of  Orebin<m — that  is 
to  say,  a  translation — at  the  theatre  S.  Grisostomo.  I  cannot 
say,  now  absurd  the  piece  appeared  to  me,  and  how  terriUy 
it  tired  me  out. 

The  actors  are  generally  good,  and  know  how  to  put  off  the 
{mblic  widi  sin^e  passages. 

Orestes  alone  has  three  narratiT^,  poetically  set  off,  in  one 
scene.  Electra,  a  pretty  Httle  woman  of  the  middle  sise  and 
stature,  with  almost  French  vivaci^,  and  with  a  good  deport- 
ment, delivered  the  verses  beautifuJly,  only  she  a^ed  the  part 
madly  &om  beginning  to  end,  which,  alasfit requires.  How- 
ever, I  have  again  learned  something.  The  Italian  Iambic, 
which  is  invariably  of  eleven  syllables,  is  very  inconvenient  for 
declamation,  because  the  last  svUable  is  uways  short,  and 
causes  an  elevation  of  the  voice  against  the  will  of  tiie 
4eclaimer, 


Oct.  6. 

This  monung  I  was  present  at  high  mass,  which  annually 
<n  this  day  tiie  Doge  must  attend,  in  tiie  church  of  St.  Justina, 
4q  oommemorate  an  <dd  victory  over  the  Turks.  When  the 
gilded  barks,  which  carry  the  princes  and  a  portion  of  the 
nobility  approach  the  Httle  square,  when  the  boatmen,  in 
their  rare  liveries,  are  plying  their  red-painted  oars,  when  on 
the  shore  the  clergy  and  the  religious  fraternities  are  standing, 
pvishiag,  moving  about,  and  waiting  with  their  lighted  torches 
faed  upoBi  pdBs  and  portable  silver  ohandeUers;  then,  ^dien  the 
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gangways  covered  with  carpet  are  placed  team  the  vessels  to  the 
s^ore,  and  first  the  full  violet  dresses  of  the  Savii,  ii^kt  Ifii 
ample  red  robes  of  the  Senators  are  unifolded  upon  the  pave^ 
ment,  and  lastly  when  the  old  Doge  adorned  with  his  geMSat 
Phrygian  cap,  in  his  long  golden  talar  and  Ms  ermaie 
cloak,  steps  out  of  the  vessel— -when  all  this,  I  sar,  takes  ^3^6^ 
in  a  little  square  before  the  portal  of  a  church,  one  feels  as^ 
one  were  looking  at  an  old  worked  tapestry,  exceedingly  wcffl 
designed  and  coloured.  To  me,  northern  fugitive  as  1  am,  thiii 
ceremony  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  With  us,  i^ho  parade 
nothing  but  short  coats  in  our  processions  of  pom:p,  and  wlKjr 
conceive  nothing  greater  than  one  performed  with  sHduldered 
arms,  such  an  affidr  might  be  out  of  place.  But  these  trains, 
these  peaceful  celebrations  are  all  in  keeping  here. 

The  Doge  is  a  well-grown  and  well-[£aped  man,  who, 
perhaps,  suffers  from  ill  health,  but,  nevertheless,  for  digifity's 
sake,  bears  himself  upright  imder  his  heavy  robe.  In  other' 
respects  he  looks  like  the  grandpapa  of  the  whole  race,  and 
is  kind  and  affitble.  His  dress  is  very  becoming,  the  Mttle^ 
cap,  which  he  wears  under  the  large  one,  does  not  offend  the^ 
eye,  resting  as  it  does  upon  the  whitest  and  finest  hair  in  ^6^ 
world. 

About  fifty  nohtli,  with  long  dark-red  trains,  were  with 
Jiim.  For  the  most  part  they  were  handsome  men,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  uncouth  figure  among  them.  Several  of  liiem 
were  tall  with  large  heads,  so  that  l£e  white  curly  wigs  Vfer6" 
very  becoming  to  them.  Their  features  are  prominent;  Uie 
flesh  of  their  faces  is  soft  and  white,  without  looking  fteibli^ 
and  disagi'eeable.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  appearuice  <^ 
talent  without  exertion,  repose,  self-confidence,  easiness  of 
existence,  and  a  certain  joyousness  pervades  the  whole.       '  - 

When  all  had  taken  their  places  in  the  church,  and  mass 
began,  the  fi^temities  entered  by  the  chief  door,  and  WBHt 
out  at  the  side  door  to  the  right,  after  they  had  received^lM^ 
water  in  couples,  and  made  their  obeisance  to  the  high  aHO^ 
to  the  Doge,  and  the  nobility. 


1  • 


This  evening  I  bespoke  the  celebrated  son^  of  the  matthtr^ 
^ho  chaunt  Tasso  and  Ariosto  to  melodies  of  their  own.    Tl^ 
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magi  actually  be  ordered,  as  it  is  not  to  be  heard  as  a  thing,  of 
QCHnae,  but  rather  belongs  to  the  half  forgotten  traditions  of 
former  times*  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moon-li^t,  with  one 
9i»gtar  b^ve  and  the  other  behind  me.  They  itng  their  song^ 
ta)ung  i:^  the  verses  alternately.  The  m^ody,  which  we 
Imow  through  Rousseau,  is  (^  a  middle  kind,  between  choral, 
anclxecitatiye,  maintaining  throughout  the  same  cadence,  with 
oo^  any  fixed  time.  The  modulation  is  also  uniform,  only 
varyilig  with  a  sort  of  declamation  both  tone  and  measure, 
ac«or(hng  to  the  subject  of  the  verse.  But  the  spirits— the  life 
qf  it,  is  a»  follows: — 

Without  inquiring  into  the  construction  ci  the  melody, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  admirably  suited  to  that  easy  class 
of  people,  who,  always  humming  something  or  other  to  them- 
selves, adi4>t  such  tunes  to  any  little  poem  they  know  by 
heart. 

Sitting  on  the  shore  of  an  island,  on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  or 
(m  the  ade  of  a  boat,  a  gondolier  will  sing  away  with  a  loud 
penetrating  voice— the  multitude  admire  force  above  every- 
tbiug  suTinun  only  to  be  heard  as  &r  as  possible.  Over  the 
silent  mirror  it  travels  &r,  Another  in  the  distance,  who  is 
aoquainted  with  the  melody  and  knows  the  words,  takes  it  up 
9soA  answers  with  the  next  verse,  and  then  the  first  replies, 
9Q  that  the  one  is  as  it  were  the  echo  of  the  other.  The  song 
eontinues  through  whole  nights  and  is  kept  up  without  fatigue. 
The  further  the  singers  are  from  each  other,  the  more  touch- 
ing soimds  the  strain.  The  best  place  for  the  listener  is 
kiSfway  between  the  two. 

In  order  to  let  me  hear  it,  they  landed  on  the  bank  of  the 
Guidecca,  and  took  up  different  positions  by  the  canal.  I 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  between  them,  so  as  to  leave 
the  one  whose  turn  it  was  to  sing,  and  to  join  the  one  who 
bM  j^^  1^  ^*  Then  it  was  that  the  effect  of  the  strain 
^rpt  (^lened  upon  me.  As  a  voice  from  the  distance  it 
sounds  in  the  highest  degree  strange— as  a  lament  without 
aadness:  it  has  an  incredible  effect  and  is  moving  even  to 
tears.  I  ascribed  this  to  my  own  state  of  mind,  but  my  old 
bofttsman  said:  *'^  singolare,  como  quel  canto  intenerisce,  e 
PMltQ^  piu  quando  h  piu  ben  cantato.*'  He  wished  that  I 
^oidd  hear  the  women  of  the  Lido,  especially  those  of  Mala- 
mocco,  and  Pelestrina.  These  also,  he  told  me,  chaunted  Tasso 
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and  Ariosto  to  tiie  same  or  nmilaF  melodies.  He  went  oat 
^*in  the  evening,  iidiile  their  husbands  are  oa  tbe  sea  fisluag^ 
they  are  accustomed  to  sit  on  the  beach,  and  with  shnll-^yeoe** 
trating  voice  to  make  these  strains  resomid,  until  i^kefj  eatdi. 
from  the  distance  the  voioes  of  t^eir  pavtners,  and  in  Ai* 
way  they  keep  np  a  communication  yn£k  ihem"  Is  not  that 
beautiful?  and  yet,  it  is  very  possible  that  one  who  heanL 
them  dose  by,  wofuld  t^e  little  pleasure  in  such  tones  which, 
have  to  vie  mth  the  waves  (^  the  sea.  Hunan,  however,  and 
true  becomes  the  song  in  this  way:  thus  k  H&  given  to  the 
melody,  on  whose  dead  elements  we  shevdd  otherwise  havct 
been  sadly  puzzled.  It  is  the  song  of  one  solitary,  roiging  at 
a  distance,  in  the  hope  that  another  of  kindred  fedings 
sentiments  may  hear  and  uoawer. 


Vmiee,  (k^.  8,  17S6* 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  palace  Piaani  Moretfta,  for  tiie  sake  aB 
a  charming  picture  by  Patd  Viromem,  The  females  d  the 
&mily  of  Darius  are  represented  kneeling  befbve  AL^ander 
and  Heph»stion ;  his  mother,  wha  ia  in  the  focescovDd,  nds- 
takes  Hephsestion  for  the  kiB^;'-^tnnimg  away  oom  her  he; 
points  to  Alexander.  A  strai^  story  is  toM  dboat  thift 
painting;  the  artist  had  been  well  recttved  and  ht  a  kn^ 
time  honorably  entertained  in  the  palaee;  in.  retisn  fae^ 
secretly  painted  the  pictoro  and  left  it  behind  him  as  a 
present,  roUed  up  und»  )iis  bed.  Certainly  it  weU  deserve* 
to  have  had  a  singular  origin,  for  it  gives  aa  idea  of  all  th* 
peculiar  merits  of  this  master.  The  great  art  witii  which  he 
manages  by  a  i^ilful  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  and 
by  an  eqxially  dever  contrast  of  the  local  colors,  to  pKO^ 
duce  a  most  ddightful  harmony  without  throwing  any  same-' 
ness  of  tone  over  the  vdiole  picture,^  is  here  most  stiildngtf 
visible.  For  the  picture  is  in  ^eeUent  preservation,  imd 
stands  before  us  almost  with  the  freshness  of  yesterday.—* 
Indeed,  whenever  a  painting  of  this  order  has  suffered  fnan. 
neglect,  our  enjoyment  of  it  is  marred  on  the  spot,  efea 
before  we  are  conscious  what  the  cause  may  be. 

Whoever  feels  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  artist  on  thft 
score  of  costume  has  only  to  say  he  ought  to  have  painted  » 
scene  ef  the  dxteenth  century ;  and  the  matter  is  at  an  end* 
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Tke  gndx&m  m  the  ftipBfkja  irom  tike  mothfir  thraagh  the 
wife  to  tlw  dani^ten^  is  m  tke  higbest  degree  true  and 
httff^.  The  yoimgeet  prineets,  who  kne^  behind  all  the 
not,  i«  a  beaootiM  girl,  aad  has  a  TCfj  pretty,  but  somewhat 
iadependaife  and  haughty  coioiteaanee.  Her  position  does 
B0t  at  att  seem  to  pkase  her. 


October  8,  1786. 

My  old  gift  of  seeing  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  that  artist, 
whose  pietoea  have  most  recently  made  an  impression  on  me, 
has  oeoeaioiied  me  aomB  peculiar  reflecticms.  It  is  evident 
thai  the  eye  fosms  itself  by  the  objects,  which,  from  youth  up, 
it  is  aecnstoB^  to  look  apcni,  and  so  the  Venetian  artist 
muBt  see  all  things  in  a  efearer  and  brighter  lig^  than  other 
men»  We,  whose  eye  when  out  of  do<M:s,  &lk  on  a  dingy 
moH,  whidi,  whn  mtk  m«ddy,  is  dusty, — and  whidb,  always 
o^ooiiess,  piyes  a  sombre  hise  to  the  reflected  rays,  or  athoma 
apand  our  hycs  in  close,  nazxow  rooms,  can  neyer  attain  to- 
such  a  cheerful  yiew  of  nature. 

As  I  floated  down  the  lagunes  in  the  ML  sunshine,  and 
observed  how  the  figures  of  the  gondoliers  in  their  motley 
oostome,  and  as  they  zov«ed«  Hchtly  moving  above  the  sides  of 
the  gcodola,  stoodout from  the  nrig^  green  sur&ce  andagainst 
the  blue  sky,  I  caught  the  best  and  freshest  type  possible  <^ 
^^B  Venetian  schooL  The  sunshine  brought  out  the  local 
colours  with  dazsling  briUiaoeT,  and  th^  shades  even  were  so 
InmiiuHU,  thaTcTpJ^l^thej  in  their  turn  Mi^ht  eem 
as  lights.  And  the  saaie  may  be  said  of  the  reflection  from 
the  sea-green  water.  All  was  painted  '^chiaro  nell  chiaroy" 
so  that  foamy  waves  and  lightning  flashes  were  necessary  to 
give  it  a  grand  flcdsh  («mi  di^  Tupfchen  aufms  zu  a^tzen). 

Titian  and  Paul  have  this  brilliancy  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  whenever  we  do  not  find  it  in  any  of  their  wc»:ks,  the 
piece  is  either  damaged  or  has  been  touched  up. 

The  cupola  and  vaulting  of  St  Mark's,  with  its  side-walls, 
— are  covered  with  paintings— <a  mass  of  richly  colored  figures 
on  a  golden  ground;  aU  in  mosaio  work:  some  of  them  very 
goody  others  but  poor,  aecording  to  the  masters  who  furnished 
the  cartoons. 

Circimistances  here  have  strangely  impressed  on  my  mind 
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how  eyerything  depends  on  the  first  invention,  and  Ihat^dixs 
constitutes  the  right  standard — ^the  true  genius — since  wi^ 
little  square-pieces  of  glass  (and  here  not  in  the  soberest 
manner),  it  is  possible  to  imitate  the  good  as  weU  as  the  bad. 
The  art  which  Aimished  to  the  ancients  their  pavements,  and 
to  the  Christians  the  vaulted  cielings  of  their  churches,  fritters 
itself  away  in  our  days  on  snuff-box  lids  and  bracelets-clasps. 
The  present  times  are  worse  even  than  one  thinks. 


Venice,  October  B,  1786. 

In  the  Farsetti  palace  there  is  a  valuable  colleetnm  of  casts 
from  the  best  antiques.  I  pass  over  all  such  as  I  had  seen 
before  at  Mannheim  or  elsewhere,  and  mention  only  new 
acquaintances.  A  Cleopatra  in  intense  repose,  with  the  asp 
coiled  round  her  arm,  and  sinking  into  the  sleep  of  death; — >' 
a  Niobe  shrouding  with  her  robe  her  youi^est  daughter  from 
the  arrows  of  Apollo; — some  gladiators; — a  winged  genius^ 
resting  in  his  flight;— some  philosophers,  both  in  sitting  and 
standmg  postures. 

They  are  works  from  which,  for  thousands  of  years  to  come, 
the  world  may  receive  delight  and  instruction,  without  evef 
being  able  to  equal  with  their  thanks  the  merits  of  the  artists.; 

Many  speakii^  busts  transported  me  to  the  old  glorious 
times.  Only  I  felt,  alas,  how  backward  I  am  in  these  studies ; 
however,  I  will  go  on  with  them — at  least  I  know  the  way. 
Palladio  has  opened  the  road  for  me  to  this  and  every  other 
art  and  life.  That  sounds  probably  somewhat  strange,  and 
yet  not  so  paradoxical  as  when  Jacob  Bohme  says  diat,  by 
seeing  a  pewter  platter  by  a  ray  from  Jupiter,  he  was  en- 
lightened as  to  the  whole  imiverse.  There  is  also  in  this 
collection  a  fragment  of  the  entablature  of  the  temple  of  Aii- 
toninus  and  Faustina  in  Rome. 

The  bold  front  of  this  noble  piece  of  arclutecture  renund^ 
me  of  the  capitol  of  the  Pantheon  at  Mannheim.  It  is,  indeed^ 
something  very  difE^rent  from  our  queer  saints,  piled  up  one 
above  the  other  on  Httle  consoles  after  the  gothic  style  of' 
decoration, — something  different  from  our  tobacco-pipe-like 
shafts,— our  little  steeple-crowned  towers,  and  foliated  ter- 
minals,— ^from  aU  taste  for  these — ^I  am  now,  thank  God,  set 
free  for  ever ! 
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.  I  wSl  iasihee  mention  a  few  works  of  statuary,  which,  as  I 
passed  along  these  last  few  days,  I  hare  observed  with  asto- 
nishment and  instruction:  before  the  gate  of  the  arsenal  two 
huge  lions  oi  white  marble, — ^the  one  is  half  recumbent,  rais- 
ing himself  up  on  his  fore-feet, — the  other  is  lying  down: 
noble  emblems  of  the  variety  of  Ufe.  They  are  of  such  huge 
propK)rtion8,  that  all  around  appears  little,  and  man  himself 
would  become  as  nought,  did  not  sublime  objects  elevate  him. 
They  are  of  the  best  times  of  Greece,  and  were  brought  hero 
iranx  the  Piraeus  in  the  better  days  of  the  Republic. 

From  Athens,  too,  in  all  probability,  came  two  bas-relie& 
which  have  been  introduced  m  the  church  of  St.  Justina,  the 
Gonqueress  of  the  Turks.  Unfortunately  they  are  in  some 
degree  hidden  by  the  church  seats.  The  sacristan  called  my 
attention  to  them  on  account  of  the  tradition  that  Titian 
modelled  from  them  the  beautiful  angel  in  his  picture  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.  The  relievos  represent  genii  who 
aje  decking  themselves  out  with  the  attributes  of  the  gods, — 
so  beautifiu  in  truth,  as  to  transcend  all  idea  or  ccmception. 

Next  I  contemplated  with  quite  peculiar  feelings  the  naked 
colossal  statue  of  Marcus  A^ppa,  m  the  court  of  a  palace ;  a 
dolphin  which  is  twisting  itself  by  his  side,  points  out  the 
na^  hero.  How  does  such  a  heroic  representation  make 
the  mere  man  equal  to  the  gods! 

I  took  a  close  view  of  the  horses  of  S.  Mark*s,  Looking 
up  at  them  from  below,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  spotted : 
in  places  they  exhibit  a  beautiM  yellow-metallic  lustre,  in 
otixers  a  coppery  green  has  run  over  them.  Viewing  them 
mare  closely,  one  sees  distinctly  that  once  they  were  gilt  all 
oyer,  and  long  streaks  are  still  to  be  seen  over  them,  as  the  bar- 
barians did  not  attempt  to  file  off  the  gold,  but  tried  to  cut  it 
off'  That,  too,  is  well :  thus  the  shape  at  least  has  been  pre- 
served. 

A  glorious  team  of  horses, — ^I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  a  good  judge  of  horse-flesh.  What  seemed  strange  to  me 
was,  that  closely  viewed,  they  appear  heavy,  while  from  the 
piazza  below  they  look  as  light  as  deer. 
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OcMer  8,  178$. 

Yesterday  I  set  out  early  with  my  tnt^sry  genius  for  tihe 
^  Lido/*  the  tongue  of  land  whidi  ^uts  in  me  lagones,  and 
divides  them  from  the  sea.  We  kmded  and  walked  strait 
across  the  isthmus.  I  heard  a  loud  hollow  mnrmur,— it  was 
tiie  sea!  I  soon  saw  it:  it  crested  hi^  against  the  fji^ore, 
as  it  retired, — it  was  about  noon,  and  time  of  ehb.  I  have 
then  at  last  seen  the  sea  with  my  own  eyes,  and  followed  it 
on  its  beautiful  bed,  just  as  it  quitted  it.  I  wished  Ite 
children  had  been  there  to  ga^er  the  s^Qi;  child-l£ke  I 
myself  picked  up  plenty  of  them^  however,  I  attempted  to 
make  them  useftd;  I  tried  to  dry  in  tibtem  scnne  of  the  SniA 
of  the  cuttle  fish,  which  here  dart  away  from  you  in  shoals. 

On  the  ^Lido^*^  not  far  from  the  sea,  k  Ihe  burial  place  of 
Ib^ishmen,  and  a  little  frirther  on,  of  the  Jews:  both  aHke 
are  refused  the  privilege  of  restmg  in  eonseerated  ground.  I 
found  here  the  tomb  c^  Smith,  the  noble  English  consul,  and 
of  his  first  wifo.  It  is  to  him  that  I  owe  my  forst  cc^y  of 
Palladio;  I  thanked  hmi  for  it  here  in  his  uneonsemited 
grave.  And  not  only  uaccmsecrated,  but  half  buried  is  the 
tomb.  The  ^^Lido^'  is  at  best  but  a  sand-bank  {dmme):  Th^ 
sand  is  carried  from  it  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  wmd, 
and  thrown  «p  ia  heaps  is  encroaching  on  every  side.  In  a 
short  time  the  monument,  which  is  tolerably  hi^,  w^  no 
longer  be  visible. 

But  the  tea — it  is  a  grand  siffhtl  I  will  try  and  get  a  safl 
iq)on  it  some  day  in  a  fishing-boat :  the  gond(Maa  i^ver  venture 
oot  so  £Eur. 


Oct  8,  1786. 
On  the  sea-coast  I  found  also  several  pknts,  whose  eharac^ 
ters  similar  to  others  I  already  knew,  enabled  me  to  recognize 
pretty  weU  their  pr<^erties.  They  are  all  alike,  &t  and 
atrong—- fiiU  of  sap  aiid  clammy, — end  it  is-  evident  that  the 
old  salt  of  the  sandy  soiU  but  still  move  the  saline  atmosphere, 
gives  them  these  properties.  Like  aqiiatie  plants  they  abound 
in  sap,  and  are  fleshy  and  tough,  like  mountainous  ones;  those 
whose  leaves  shew  a  tendency  to  put  forth  prickles,  after  the 
manner  of  thistles,  have  them  extremely  sharp  and  strong. 
I  foimd  a  bush  with  leaves  of  this  kind.    It  looked  very  mudi 
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Hke  our  barmlets  coltsfoot,  onlj  here  it  is  armed  with  shavp 
weapoiuK — <he  leores  Hke  katlier,  as  also  are  ^e  seed-Teseek, 
and  it»  stalk  very  thick  and  aaeenfenit  I  brin^  with  me 
seeds  and  qpeoimeiia  of  tiie  leases.    (Erynffium  marittmum,) 

The  fiab-maoket,  wilh  its  nambeneaa  mazine  produetioBS, 
aflbided  me  much  amusement.  I  often  go  ^eie  to  contem^ 
{Jttte  tbe  pocnr  captive  iahalKkazita  of  the 


Venics,  Oct,  9,  1786. 

A  delioiottB  day  from  moming  to  ni^t!  I  have  been 
towards  Chiosza,  as  fiar  as  Pelestrina,  where  are  the  great 
stTaetures,  called  Murazziy  which  the  Repubtie  has  caused  t» 
be  raised  against  the  sea.  They  are  of  hiewn  stone,  and  ftor 
perly  are  intended  to  jnrotect  firom  the  furv  of  the  wild  ele- 
ment the  tongue  of  land  called  Ihe  Lido,  whidi  separates  the 
tegooQs  from,  the  sea. 

The  lagnnea  are  the  work  of  oM  nature.  First  of  all,  the  land 
and  tide,  the  ebb  and  flow,  working  against  one  another,  and 
^len  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  primaiL  waters,,  were^  together, 
the  causes  why*  at  the  vippes  end  of  the  Adriatic,  we  find  a 
pretty  extensive  range  &i  mavshea,  which,  covered  by  the 
flood-tide,  are  partly  left  bare  by  the  ebb.  Art  took  pos*- 
session  of  the  highest  spots,  and  thoa  arose  Venioe,  formed 
out  of  a  gronpe  of  a  hundred  iries,  and  surrounded  by 
hundreds  move.  Moreover,  at  an  incredil^  expense  of 
inoney  and  labour,  de^  canals  have  been  dug  through  the 
nuDTshes,  in  order  that  at  the  tune  of  hi^  wateor,  ships  ef  war 
iKoght  pass  to  the  chief  points.  What  human  industry  and 
"vit  contrived  and  executed  of  old,  dbdll  and  industry  must 
now  keep  up.  The  Lido,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  sepa- 
rates tiie  lagunes  from  the  sea,  whidi  can  enter  only  at  two 
jMnts — at  the  castle  and  at  the  opposite  end  near  Chiozzst 
The  tide  flows  in  usually  twice  a-ds^,  and  with  the  ebb 
again  carries  out  the  waters  twice,  and  always  by  the  same 
^hannel  and  in  the  same  direction.  The  flood  covers  the 
Wer  parts  of  the  morass,  but  leaves  the  higher,  if  not  dry, 
yet  visible. 

The  case  would  be  quite  altered  were  the  sea  to  make  new 
^'^  for  itself,  to  attack  the  tongue  of  land  and  flow  in  and 
<Rit  wherever  it  t^oee.    N<^  to  mimtion  that  the  littje  village 
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on  the  lido,  Pelestrina,  viz.,  S.  Peter  s  and  others  ttouM  be 
overwhehned,  the  canals  of  communication  would  be  chbked 
np,  and  while  the  water  involved  aU  in  ruin,  the  Lido  would 
be  changed  into  an  island,  and  the  islands  whidi  now  He 
behind  it  be  converted  into  necks  and  tongues  of  land.  To 
guard  against  this  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  Lido  as  &a: 
as  possible,  lest  the  furious  element  should  capriciously  attack 
and  overthrow  what  man  had  already  taken  possession  oi^  and 
with  a  certain  end  and  purpose  given  shape  and  use  to. 

Li  extraordinary  cases  when  the  sea  rises  above  measui^,  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  prevent  it  entering  at  more  than  two 
points.  Accordingly  the  rest  of  the  sluice-gates  being  shut, 
with  all  its  violence  it  is  unable  to  enter,  and  in  a  few  houis 
submits  to  the  law  of  the  ebb,  and  its  fory  lessens. 

Otherwise  Venice  has  nothing  to  fear;  the  extreme  slow- 
ness with  which  the  sea-line  retires,  assures  to  her  thousands 
of  years  yet,  and  by  prudently  deepening  the  canals  &om  time 
to  time,  ihey  will  easily  maintain  their  possessions  against  the 
inroads  of  the  water. 

I  could  only  wish  that  they  kept  their  streets  a  little 
cleaner  :^^  duty  which  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  easy  of  per- 
formance,  and  which  in  &ct  becomes  of  great  consequence  in 
the  course  of  centuries.  Even  now  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares it  is  forbidden  to  throw  anything  into  the  canals:  the 
sweepings  even  of  the  streets  may  not  be  cast  into  them.  No 
measures,  however,  are  taken  to  prevent  the  rain,  which  heare 
&lls  in  sudden  and  violent  torrents,  from  carrying  off  the  dirt 
which  is  collected  in  piles  at  the  comer  of  every  street,  and 
washing  it  into  the  lagune&— nay,  what  is  still  worse,  into  the 
gutters  for  carrying  off  the  water,  which  consequently  are  often 
so  completely  stopped  up,  that  the  principal  squares  are  in 
danger  of  being  tmder  water.  Even  in  the  smaller  piazza  of 
S.  Mark's,  I  have  seen  the  gullies  which  are  weU  Md  down 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  square,  choked  up  and  full  of 
water. 

When  a  rainy  day  comes,  the  filth  is  intolerable;  every 
one  is  cursing  and  scolding.  In  ascending  and  descending 
the  bridges  one  soils  one's  mantle  and  great  coat  {Tabarro^ 
which  is  here  worn  all  the  year  long,  and  as  one  goes  along 
in  shoes  and  silk  stockings,  one  gets  splashed,  and  then  scolds, 
for   it  is   not  common  mud,   but  mud  that  adheres   and 
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stains  that  one  is  here  splashed  with.  The  weather  soon 
becomes  fine  again,  and  then  no  one  thinks  of  cleaning  the 
strests.  How  true  is  the  saying:  the  public  is  ever  complain- 
ing that  is  ill  served,  and  never  knows  how  to  set  about 
getting  better  served.  Here  if  the  sovereign-people  wished 
it»  it  might  be  done  forthwith. 


Venice,  Oct.  9,  1786. 

Yesterday  evening  I  ascended  the  tower  of  S.  Mark's:  as 
I  had  lately  seen  firom  its  top  the  lagunes  in  their  glory  at 
flood  time,  I  wished  also  to  see  them  at  low  water;  for  in 
order  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  in  both  views.  It  looks  rather  strange  to  see  land  all 
around  one,  where  a  little  before  the  eye  feU  upon  a  mirror  of 
waters.  The  islands  are  no  longer  islands— 4nerely  higher  and 
house-crowned  spots  in  one  large  morass  of  a  gray-greenish 
colour,  and  intersected  by  beautiful  canals.  The  marshy  parts 
are  ovCTgrown  with  aquatic  plants,  a  circumstance  which  must 
tend  m  time  to  raise  their  level,  although  the  ebb  and  flow  are 
continually  shaking  and  tossing  them  and  leave  no  rest  to 
the  vegetation. 

I  now  turn  with  my  narrative  once  more  to  the  sea. — ^I  there 
saw  yesterday  the  haunts  of  the  sea-snails,  the  limpets,  and 
the  crab,  and  was  highly  delighted  with  the  sight.  What 
a  precious  glorious  object  is  a  living  thing! — how  wonder- 
Mly  adapted  to  its  state  of  existence,  how  true,  how  real 
{seyend).  What  great  advantages  do  I  not  derive  now  from 
^y  former  studies  of  nature,  and  how  delighted  am  J  with  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  them!  But  as  the  present  is  a 
letter  that  admits  of  being  communicated  to  my  Mends,  I 
^^  not  seek  to  excite  their  sympathy  merely  by  exclamations. 

*P^  stone. works  which  have  been  built  against  the  inroads 
<rf  the  sea  consist  first  of  all  of  several  steep  steps;  then 
comes  a  slightly  incUned  plane,  then  again  they  rise  a  step, 
wluch  is  once  more  succeeded  by  a  gently  ascending  sur^Eice, 
^d  last  of  all  comes  a  perpendicular  vrall  with  an  overhanging 
coping-— over  these  steps— over  these  planes  the  raging  sea 
nses  untQ  in  extraordinary  cases  it  even  dashes  over  thehigh- 
^'wall  with  its  projecting  head. 

^e  sea  is  followed  by  its  inhabitants ;-— little  periwinkles 
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good  to  «at,  monoyalTe  limpete,  and  wliateycr  eke  bag  4be 
power  of  moti<m,  especially  by  the  pungar-OEabs.  But 
scarcely  ha^  these  IL^  icreatures  takeoi  possessio]!  of  tbe 
wmoolih  walls,  «ie  the  sea  retires  again,'  swelling  and  «reat- 
XDg  as  it  came.  At  fisst  the  crowd  knows  not  whi^  thej  are, 
and  keep  hoping  that  tlie  briny  flood  wiH  socm  return  to  them 
— but  it  stOl  keeps  away;  me  sun  comes  out  and  quiiddy 
dries  them  up,  and  now  b^ins  the  retreat.  It  is  on  these 
occasions  that  the  pnngars  seek  their  prey.  Nothing  mmre 
wonderful  or  comioal  cml  be  seen  than  the  manoraiTres  of 
these  littk  creatures,  with  tbeir  roond  bodies  and  two  long  claws 
(for  liie  odier  spidcr-fiBet  an  scarcely  werth  nadcing).  On 
these  stihed  fore-legs,  as  it  were,  they  stride  aloi^  watohiqg 
the  limpets,  and  as  aoan  as  one  momes  itself  voder  its  ^eSL  <m 
^  rock,  a  pungar  'Comes  i^  and  inaerting  the  point  of  las 
daw  in  &e  tiny  «^eretfee  between  the  raell  and  the  rock 
turns  it  over,  and  so  manages  to  swallow  the  tjjster.  The 
limpets,  on  Ibe  mother  haad,  proeeed  caatioosly  on  their  wi^, 
and  by  suction  £«ten  ibemaAweB  firmly  to  lie  rodiy  «]c£ase 
as  soon  as  they  are  awne  of  the  proEimity  «f  tiieb*  foe.  in 
such  eases  the  pungar  departs  himself  amnsingty  ensog^; 
round  and  roimd  the  pulpy  animal  who  keeps  Inmaelf  anfe 
benea^  his  roof  will  he  go  with  snigdLar  poljteiieas;  but  not 
sooceeding  witli  all  his  eoasing  and  being  unaUe  to  a^ercooM 
its  power&l  muscle,  he  leaves  in  despair  this  intended  victim, 
and  hastens  after  another  who  may  be  wandering  less  eao* 
tiously  on  his  "way. 

i  never  saw  a  crab  suneeed  in  his  designs,  although  I  htmpt 
wKtched  for  hours  ihe  retreat  of  die  little  troop  as  tittj 
crawled  down  the  two  planes  and  the  interne^te  steps. 


Vinioe,  Oct.  10,  1786. 
At  last  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  have  seen  a  oomedy ;  Yea» 
terday  at  tiie  theatre  of  St.  Luke,  was  perfeormed  ^  Le  Ban^pb- 
4^9noz0itBy"  wfaioh  i  c^ould  interpret  the  fkays  and  Feuds  of 
CSnozza.  The  '^  ttmmatis  persomB,^*  are  prin^pally  seafioiiig 
people,  inhabitants  of  Obdbzza,  with  their  wives,  sisters,  «nd 
<ilan^iters»  The  usual  noisy  demonstrations  of  such  sort  ef 
people  in  their  good  or  ill  hick— "dxeir  dealings  <Mue  vcith 
{anjC^er,lJH3ir  vehenmoe,  bed;  goodness  of  heart,  oonwan»-|iiace 
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TtemarksfmdvQiifieeted  manners,  their  sai^e  wit  aadhumouv-* 
an  this  was  exoeflenlly  imitated.  The  piece,  moreoTer,  is 
Goldoni^  and  as  I  had  been  only  the  day  befete  in  the  place 
itsdf,  and  as  the  tones  and  meamien  of  tae  aailorB  and  people 
of  the  sea-port  still  echoed  in  tow  ears  and  floated  before  m j 
eyes,  it  deH^xted  me  Ter^  muck,  and  aldioQgh  I  did  not 
imderstand  a  single  alhiston,  I  was,  nwailheless,  on  the 
whole,  able  to  follow  it  pretty  w*ell.  I  wA  -nmr  p.re  yov  tlie 
plan  of  the  piece:— it  opens  with  the  ipwnkn  of  €hk>zBi  sit- 
ting, as  nsinl,  on  the  strand  before  their  nahias^  epinning, 
mending  nets,  sewing,  or  making  lace;  ajfonth  passes  by  and 
notices  one  of  them  with  a  more  tnenmf  giiw'4iing  than  the 
rest.  Innnedigtelyihe  joking beginn  and obserpea ma  bounds; 
becoming  tarter  and  tarter,  and  growing  ffl-tenqpered  it  socnt 
barsts  out  into  reproaches;  ab«ne  Ties  wiUi  abuse;  in  the 
nddst  of  all  one  dame  more  vehement  than  the  rest,  bounces 
ont  witli  tbe  truth;  and  now  an  endless  din  <yf  sodding,  ndU 
ii^,  and  screaming ;  there  is  no  lac3c  ef  meredecided  outrage, 
and  at  last  Hn  peace-offieers  nre  compiled  to  intei^oe. 

Hie  second  act  opens  wrlSi  the  Court  of  Justice.  In  the 
i^isence  of -die  Fodegta  (wlio  m  a  noble  eodd  not  kwf^dly  be 
brought  upon  -flie  sti^)  the  Atimirius  presides.  He  ordns 
^e  women  to  be  brou^  before  him  one  by  one.  This  gi^es  rise 
to  an  interesting  scene.  It  bappens  that  this  official  personage 
is  himself  enamoured  of  'die  first  of  the  constants  who  is 
lnt>ught  before  him.  Only  too  ha]^[iy  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  s|)eaking  witih  her  alone,  instead  of  hearing  what  we  has  to 
Bay  on  the  matter  in  question,  he  micros  her  a  declaration  of 
We.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  second  womaEn,  who  is  herself  in 
lore  widi  Ihe  actuary,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  rushes  in,  and  with 
her  the  suspicious  loTcr  of  tiie  first  dainsd — who  is  followed 
by  an  the  rest,  and  now  the  same  demon  of  confusion  riots 
in  the  court  as  a  tittle  befoire,  had  set  at  loggerheads  the 
people  of  the  harbour.  In  the  tlurd  act  the  fon  gets  more 
^d  more  boisterous,  and  the  whole  ends  with  a  hasty  and 
poor  denouement.  The  happiest  lliou^t,  however,  of  the 
whde  piece,  is  a  character  who  is  dms  d^wn, — an  old  sailor 
'who  from  the  hardships  be  has  been  exposed  to  from  Ins 
childhood,  trembles  and  Mters  in  all  his  Hmbs,  and  even  in  his 
▼ery  organs  of  speech,  is  brought  on  the  scene  to  serve  as  a 
foil  to  this  restless,  screaming,  and  jabbering  crew.     Before 
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he  can  utter  a  word,  he  has  to  make  a  long  preparation  by  a 
slow  twitching  of  his  lips,  and  an  assistant  motion  of  his 
hands  and  arms ;  at  last  he  blurts  out  what  his  thoughts  are  on 
the  matter  in  dispute.  But  as  he  can  only  manage  to  do  this 
in  very  short  sentences,  he  acquires  thereby  a  sort  of  laconic 
gravity,  so  that  aU  he  utters  soimds  like  an  adage  or  nxaxinx; 
and  in  this  way  a  happy  contrast  is  afforded  to  the  wild  and 
passionate  exclamations  of  the  other  personage^. 

But  even  as  it  was,  I  never  witnessed  anything  like  the 
noisy  delight  the  people  evinced  at  seeing  themselves  and 
their  mates  represented  with  such  truth  of  nature.  It  was 
one  continued  laugh  and  tumultuous  shout  of  exultation  from 
b^inning  to  end.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  the  piece  was 
extremely  well  acted  by  the  players.  According  to  the  cast 
of  their  several  parts,  ti^ey  had  adopted  among  mem  the  dif- 
ferent tones  of  voice  which  usually  prevail  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place.  The  first  actress  was  the  imiversal  £a.vQrite, 
more  so  even  than  she  had  recently  been  in  an  heroic  dress 
and  a  scene  of  passion.  The  female  players  generally,  but 
especially  this  one,  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  possiUe 
imitated  the  twang,  the  manners,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
the  people  they  represented.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the 
author,  who  out  of  nothing  has  here  created  the  most  n.mii«i>g 
divertissement.  However,  he  never  could  have  done  it  with  any- 
other  people  than  his  own  merry  and  lighthearted  countrymeiu 
The  farce  is  written  throughout  with  a  practised  hand. 

Of  Sacchi's  company,  for  whom  Gbzsd  wrote  (but  which 
by-the-by  is  now  brok^i  up),  I  saw  Smeraldina,  a  short 
plump  figure,  full  of  life,  tact,  and  good  humour.  With  her 
I  saw  BrigheUa — a  slight  weU-made  man  and  an  excellent 
actor,  especially  in  pantomime.  These  masks  whi(^  "we 
scarcely  know  except  m  the  form  of  mummings,  and  which  to 
our  minds  possess  neither  life  nor  meaning,  succeed  here  only 
too  well  as  the  creation  of  the  national  taste.  Here  the  most 
distinguished  characters,  persons  of  every  age  and  condition, 
think  nothing  of  dressing  themselves  out  in  the  strangest 
costumes,  and  as  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are 
accustomed  to  wander  about  in  masks,  they  feel  no  surprise 
at  seeing  the  black  visors  on  the  stage  also. 
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Venice,  October  11,  1786. 

Since  solitude,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd  of  human 
Ijeings,  is  alter  all  not  possible,  I  have  taken  up  with  an  old 
Frenchman,  who  knows  nothing  of  Italian,  and  suspects  that 
lie  is  cheated  on  all  hands  and  taken  advantage  of,  and  who, 
witli  plenty  of  letters  of  recommendation,  nevertheless,  does 
not  make  his  way  with  the  good  people  here.  A  man  of 
rank,  and  Hvin^  in  good  style,  but  one  whose  mind  cannot  go 
beyond  himself  and  his  own  immediate  circle — he  is  perhaps 
lull  fifty,  and  has  at  home  a  boy  seven  years  old,  of  whom  he 
Is  always  anxious  to  get  news.  He  is  travelling  through 
Italy  for  pleasure,  but  rapidly — in  order  to  be  able  to  say 
ft&t  be  has  seen  it,  but  is  willing  to  learn  whatever  is  pos- 
sible as  he  hurries  along.  I  have  shewn  him  some  civilities, 
and  have  g^iven  him  information  about  many  matters.  While 
I  was  speaking  to  him  about  Venice,  he  asked  me  how  long 
I  had  l>Ben  here,  and  when  he  heard  that  this  was  my  first 
Tisit,  and  that  I  had  only  been  here  fourteen  days,  he  replied: 
^^Uparait  que  vous  n^avez  pas  perdu  voire  temps, ^*  This  is  the 
first  *' testimonium"  of  my  good  behaviour  that  I  can  furnish 
you.  This  is  the  eighth  day  since  he  arrived  here,  and  he 
leaves  us  to-morrow.  It  was  highly  delicious  to  me,  to  meet 
in  a  strange  land  with  such  a  regular  Versailles'-man.  He  is 
now  about  to  quit  me !  It  caused  me  some  surprise  to  think 
that  any  one  could  ever  travel  in  this  temper  without  a  thought 
for  anything  beyond  himself,  and  yet  he  is  in  his  way  a 
polished,  sensible,  and  well  conducted  person. 


Venice,  Oct,  12,  1786. 

Yesterday  at  S.  Luke's  a  new  piece  was  acted: — Llngti- 
drnno  in  Italia  (the  English  in  Italy).  As  there  are  many 
fbaglishmen  Hving  in  Italy,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  their  ways 
aad  habits  should  excite  notice,  and  I  expected  to  learn  from 
this  piece  what  the  Italians  thought  of  their  rich  and  welcome 
visitors.  But  it  was  a  total  failure.  There  were,  of  course, 
(as.  i»  always  the  case  here,)  some  clever  scenes  between  buf- 
focMis',  but  the  rest  was  cast  altogether  in  too  grave  and  heavy 
a  mould,  and  yet  not  a  trace  of  the  English  good  sense; 
plenty  of  the  ordinary  Italian  commonplaces  of  morality,  and 
those,  too,  upon  the  very  commonest  of  topics. 
Vol.  II.  T 
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And  it  did  not  take:  Bideed,  it  was  on  the  Tery  point  of 
being  hiflsed  off  tke  stage.  The  «t4»EB  fdt  theara^ipes  out  of 
their  elenmit — not  en  the  tAnmd  of  ChiocBL  As  iins  im 
the  last  piece  that  I  aaw  hare,  my  enthnwwm.  fiar  Ihese 
national  le^eawitationa  did  not  aeraalilDety  to  be  inczeased  hj 
this  pieee  of  fiiUj. 

As  I  have  at  kst  gone  through  mj  jooinal  and  entered 
soBie  ooeasionid  lenuu^  from  my  tablets,  my  prooeedn^ 
are  now  enreOed  and  left  to  the  aentenoe  ofa^frknds.  There 
is,  I  am  canseasna,  Terj  mnch  in  these  ieaPFes  ^duch  I  mig^ 
qnalify,  enhuge  upon,  and  imTOOTe.  Let,  hoipe^er,  what 
is  written,  stjmd  as  tiie  memoriid  of  fiist  impresBkms,  whidi, 
if  not  always  eoneet,  will  nevertheless  be  eTer  dear  and 
ptecioas  to  ma.  Oh  Ihat  I  ooidd  but  transmit  to  my  £rienb 
a  Ineath  wnetetj  of  this  H|^  existenoel  Verily  to  the 
Italian,  ^^nltramonitane"  is  a  yery  Tagoe  idem;  and  to  me 
even— ^  b^wnd  the  Alps,"  rises  yery  ohscnrely  b^re  my  mind, 
although  from  out  of  their  miste  frsesifly  f<»ms  are  bedconisg 
tome.  It  is  the  ehmatecnly  that  seduces  me  to  prefi»>awh3e 
these  lands  to  those;  for  bordi  and  habit  frage  strong  fetten. 
Here,  however,  I  ooohl  nothve,  nor  indeed  in  anyplace  where 
I  had  nothing  to  «ecapy  mj  mind;  but  at  present  novelty  fro*- 
nishes  me  h^e  with  endfeas  oeeupation.  Arduteetnre  rises, 
likean  andent  £^irit  from  the  tombs,  and  bids  me  study  its  laws 
just  as  people  do  the  ndes  of  a  dead  language,  not  in  ordsr  to 
practise  or  to  talce  a  Hving  joy  in  them,  beet  only  in  order  to 
enable  myself  in  the  quiet  dqptna  of  my  own  mind  to  do  honor  to 
her  existence  in  bygone  ages,  and  her  for  ever  departed  glory. 
As  Palladio  everywhere  refers  one  to  Vitruvius,  I  have  bought 
an  edition  f^  the  latter  by  Galiani;  but  this  folio  suffers  in 
my  portmanteaa  as  much  as  my  brain  does  in  the  s^^ody  of  it 
Palkidio  by  his  wofds  and  works,  by  his  metiiod  and  way, 
berth  of  thinking  aaad  of  esBcnting,  has  brought  Titnrrins 
honra  to  me  and  interpreted  him  fkr  better  tlnn  the  Italian 
translator  ever  can.  Vitruvius  hims^  is  no  easy  reading; 
his  book  is  obscurely  written,  and  requires  a  critical  study. 
NotwitlMtai^uig  I  haTC  read  it  through  cursorily,  and  it  has 
left  on  my  mind  many  a  glorious  impresnon.  To  express  my 
meaning  better:  I  read  it  like  a  breviary:  more  out  of  devo- 
tvm,  i^imi.  for  ins^metion.  Already  the  days  begin  to  draw 
in  and  allow  m(»?e  trae  for  reading  and  writii^. 
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Ood  be  praified!  wiMterer  ieam  mj  ywiik  up  appeared  to 
me  of  ivKnrOi,  m  begimmif  ooee  Move  to  he  dear  to  me.  Haw 
happy  do  I  feel  that  I  can  again  yentore  to  appwach  the 
ancient  authors.  For  now,  I  may  dare  tell  itr— and  confess  at 
ODce  my  disease  and  my  foUy.  rormany  a  long  year  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  a  Latin  author,  or  to  cast  my  eye  upon  any- 
thing that  might  senre  to  awaken  in  my  mind  the  thoughts 
of  Itely.  If  bj  accident  I  did  so,  I  suffered  the  most  horrible 
toatmies  of  mnnd.  it  was  a  frequent  joke  of  Herder's  at 
my  expense,  that  I  had  leaned  all  my  Ladn  from  Spiaoza, 
lor  he  had  noiieed  <hat  this  was  the  only  Latin  work  I  erer 
read;  but  he  was  BOt  «ware  how  carefully  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  myself  from  the  aneknts — haw  eyen  these  abstnise 
f^esaBiaeB  were  bat  evrsarily  lead  by  me.  and  eyen  then  not 
'withaut  pain.  At  last  anatters  eame  to  that  pitch  that  eyen 
|3m  perusal  cfWidamd's  translatioa  of  the  Satires  made  me 
utierfy  wretdwd ;  setoreelv  had  I  read  two  of  them,  befiure  I 
was  ^m^dfed  to  lay  the  book  aside. 

Had  I  mot  mack  ne  i«aolye,  whkh  I  am  bow  carrying  into 
effbct,  I  shoaid  have  been  ftlf4igfihfr  bo*  to  sach  a  &gree 
4^  intensaly  had  tiie  danie  gvown  to  see  these  objects  with 
Bsy  own  eyes.  Historical  fte<|nai«tnnee  with  them  did  me  no 
^ood; — the  things  atood  only  a  hand's-breadth  away  from 
xae ;  but  still  ^y  were  aeparated  from  me  by  an  impene- 
trable wall.  Ana,  in  fact,  at  the  present  moment,  I  somehow 
feel  as  if  this  were  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  these 
things,  but  as  if  I  were  paying  a  second  yisit  to  them.  Al- 
thoi^  I  haya  hwm  hut  a  short  time  in  Venice,  I  haye 
adapted  myself  pcetty  well  to  the  ways  of  the  place,  and  feel 
confident  that  I  shall  eany  away  with  me,  thoaeh  a  yery 
iccompfete,  j^  neiyaiihekBi,  dear  and  true  idea  of  it. 


Venice^  Oct.  14,  1786. 
2  o'clock^  morning, 

hi  &e  last  mmMBBts  of  lay  st^  here :  far  I  am  to  start 
jdsuDSt  immndiftteiy  with  the  pack&Uboat  for  Esnara.  I  quit 
T-eniee  withmst  tehaotance;  Mr  to  stay  hez«  longer  with  any 
aatis&BtiQB  aad  profit  to  myselfi  I  ouMt  take  other  steps 
which  would  oarry  me  brviead  my  present  plan.  Besidies 
ereiyhody  is  lUMr  kaying  this  oily  a&d  making  for  the  heaiL« 
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tiful  gardens  and  seats  on  the  Terra-Firma;  I,  however,  go 
away  well-loaded,  and  shall  carry  along  with  me  its  rich,  rare, 
and  unique  image. 


FROM  FERRARA  TO  ROME. 

Oct  16,  1786. 
Early  and  on  hoard  the  packet 

My  travelling  companions,  male  and  female  alike,  are  all 
stiU  fest  asleep  in  their  berths.  For  my  part  I  have  passed 
the  two  nights  on  deck,  wrapped  up  in  my  cloak.  It  "\7as 
only  towards  morning  that  I  felt  it  at  aU  cold.*  I  am  now^ 
actually  in  latitude  forty-five,  and  yet  go  on  repeating  my 
old  song :  I  would  gladly  leave  all  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  if  only,  after  the  fashion  of  Dido,  I  could  enclose  enough 
of  the  heavens  to  surround  our  dwellings  with.  It  would 
then  be  quite  another  state  of  existence.  The  voyage  in  this 
glorious  weather  has  been  most  delightful,  the  views  and 
prospects  simple  but  agreeable.  The  Po,  with  its  fertilizing 
stream,  flows  here  through  wide  plains ;  nothing,  however,  is 
to  be  seen  but  its  banks  covered  with  trees  or  bushes ; — ^you 
catch  no  distant  view.  On  this  river,  as  on  the  Adige,  are 
silly  water- works,  which  are  as  rude  and  ill-constructed  as 
those  on  the  Saal. 


Ferrara,  Oct  16,  1786. 
At  night. 
Although  I  only  arrived  here  early  this  morning  (by  7 
o'clock,  German  time),  1  am  thinking  of  setting  off  again  to- 
morrow morning.  For  the  first  time  since  I  left  home^  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  has  fallen  upon  me  in  this  great  and 
beautiful,  but  flat  and  depopulated  city.  These  streets,  now 
so  desolate,  were,  however,  once  kept  in  animation  by  a  bril- 
liant court.  Here  dwelt  Ariosto  discontented,  and  Tasso 
unhappy,  and  so,  we  fancy,  we  gain  edification  by  visiting 
such  scenes.  Ariosto's  monument  contains  much  marble — 
ill  arranged;  for  Tasso's  prison,  they  shew  you  a  wood-house 
or  coalhouse  where,  most  assuredly,  he  never  was  kept. 
Moreover,  the  people  pretend  to  know  scarcely  anything  yoa 
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may  ask  about.  Bat  at  last  for  ** something  to  drink"  they 
manage  to  remember.  All  this  brings  to  my  mind  Luther*s 
ink-spots,  which  the  housekeeper  freishens  up  from  time  to 
time.  Most  trayellers,  however,  are  little  better  than  our 
''''  Handwerksburschen**  or  stoUing  journeymen,  and  content 
themselves  with  such  palpable  signs.  For  my  part  I  became 
quite  sulky,  and  took  little  interest  even  in  a  beautiful  insti* 
tute  and  academy,  which  a  cardinal,  a  native  of  Ferrara, 
founded  and  endowed;  however,  some  ancient  monuments, 
in  the  Ducal  Palace,  served  to  revive  me  a  little;  and  I  was 
put  in  perfect  good  humor  by  a  beautiful  conception  of  a 
painter,  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod  and  Herodias.  The 
prophet,  in  his  well-known  dress  of  the  wilderness,  is  pointing 
indignantly  at  Herodias.  Quite  unmoved,  she  looks  at  the 
prince,  who  is  sitting  by  her  side,  while  the  latter  regards  the 
prophet  with  a  calm  but  cunning  look;  a  white  midcUe-sized 
greyhound  stands  before  the  king,  while  from  beneath  the 
robe  of  Herodias,  a  small  Italian  one  is  peeping  —  both 
eiving  tongue  at  the  prophet.  To  my  mind,  this  is  a  most 
nappy  thought 


Cento,  Oct.  17,  1786. 

In  a  better  temper  than  yesterday,  I  write  you  to-day  from 
Guercino's  native  city.  It, however,  is  quite  a  diflferent  place: 
an  hospitable  well-built  little  town,  of  nearly  5000  inhabitants, 
flourishing,  full  of  life,  cleanly,  and  situated  in  a  well  cid- 
tivated  plain,  which  stretches  &rther  than  the  eye  can  reach. 
According  to  my  usual  custom,  I  ascended  the  tower.  A  sea 
of  poplars,  between  which,  and  near  at  hand,  one  caught 
glimpses  of  littie  country-houses,  each  surrounded  by  its 
nelds.  A  rich  soil  and  a  beautiful  climate.  It  was  an 
autumn  evening,  such  as  we  seldom  have  to  thank  even  sum- 
mer for.  The  skv,  which  had  been  veiled  all  day,  has  cleared 
up,  the  clouds  rolling  off  north  and  south  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  I  hope  for  a  bright  day  to-morrow. 

Here  I  first  saw  the  Apennines,  which  I  am  approaching. 
The  winter  in  this  region  lasts  only  through  December  and 
January:  April  is  rainy- — ^for  the  rest  of  me  year  beautiful 
weather,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season.  Incessant 
rain  is  unknown.     September  here,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  was 
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flier  aad  wamer  than  Amgust  whli  you.  The  Apennizies  m 
tlie  toutk  have  received  a  warm  greetmg  from  me,  for  I 
have  BOW  had  enougk  of  the  plain.  T^meacrBw  I  shall  be 
writing  at  the  foot  of  them. 

Onercino  lored  his  native  town :  indeed,  the  ItaHans  afanost 
imiversally  cherish  and  miuntBin  this  sort  of  local  patrkytigm, 
and  it  is  to  tius  beantiful  feeling  that  Italy  owes  so  many  of 
its  valuable  instihitiens  and  its  muhitiKie  of  loool  sanotnazies. 
Under  the  manageaaent  <^  this  master,  an  academy  of  pasnt- 
SBg  was  formed  here.  He  left  behind  him  mai^  paintnigs, 
w&h  1^  townsmen  are  tftiQ  v»y  proad  of,  aiul  wiiidi» 
indeed,  fully  jnstify  their  pride. 

Onercino  is  here  a  sacred  nanke,  and  that,  too,  is.  iS» 
iDOutin  of  children  as  well  as  of  the  tM. 

Most  banned  was  I  with  his  pdetiire,  represe&ting  &e 
risen  Lord,  ai^>earii^  to  his  mother.  Enedlmg  before  Him, 
tike  looks  T^n  Him  with  indescribal^  affe^^on.  Her  left 
hand  is  toochmg  His  body  jost  under  the  aeeursed  wocmd 
whidi  mars  the  whole  picture.  His  hand  lies  t^on  her  nedq 
aud  in  order  the  better  to  gaze  upon  her,  his  body  is  sl^i:^ 
bent  back.  This  gives  to  His  figure  a  somewhat  strange,  not 
to  say  forced  appearance.  And  yet  for  all  that  it  is  infinitely 
beautiful.  The  calm  and  sad  look,  with  which  He  contem- 
plates her,  is  uniqae  and  seems  to  convey  the  impressioii  Hiat 
before  His  noble  soul  thm*e  still  floats  a  remembrance  of  His 
own  suf^Biings  and  of  hers,  which  tiie  resurreetion  had  not  at 
(mce  dispelled. 

Stranpe  ham  engraved  the  pictore.  I  wish  that  my  friends 
eovld  see  even  his  ooj^  of  it, 

After  it  a  Madomia  won  my  admiration.  The  ch3d  wants 
the  breast ;  ^e  modestly  shrmks  &om  exponng  her  bosoni. 
Natural,  noble,  exquisite,  and  beaatiM. 

Furtiier,  a  Maiy,  who  is  guiding  the  arm  of  the  infont 
CSnrist,  standing  before  her  with  His  £EU)e  towards  the  people, 
in  order  that  with  uplifted  fingers  He  may  bestow  His  bles- 
sings upon  ihem.  Judged  by  the  spirit  of  the  Bomim  Ct^&o^ 
Uc  legends,  this  must  be  prcmounced  a  very  h^py  idea.  It 
has  been  often  repeated. 

Qoercino  is  am  intrinsioally  bold,  maseuline,  sensible  pain- 
ter, without  roughness.  On  the  ccmtrary,  his  pkces  possess 
a  certain  tender  moral  grace,  a  reposeful  freedom  and  gran-^ 


40iir,  bst  vith  aU  tiiat,  a  eertammAancnan,  so  tiutt  wken  tiie 
€^  OAce  has  grow&  aeeufltoiBed  to  it,  k  k  impoinUe  to  mis- 
take a  pece  ($  \a&  hand.  The  ligktaesa^  ekaiiiiess,  and  BaaA. 
of  kis  touch  ajEe  perfectly  artonShiiig.  For  hit  draperies  he 
is  partioidarty  food  of  a  beautiful  farownish-xed  Mend  ef 
coIoufSL  These  harmonise  very  well  with  the  bhio  whieh  lie 
kyves  to  oombme  with  tfaem. 

The  subjeots  of  the  other  paintings  are  more  or  less  xm- 
liafFpily  chosen.  The  good  artist  has  strained  all  his  powers, 
but  his  invention  and  esecution  alike  are  thrown  away  and 
vrasted.  However,  I  derived  both  entertainmemt  and  profit 
Srom.  the  view  of  this  oyde  of  art,  although  sueb  a  hasty  aad 
rapid  gknoe  as  I  could  akne  bestow  upon  them,  affords  bat 
little,  either  of  gratification  or  instmedott. 


Bohgna^  Oct,  18^  1786. 

Ytstoday  I  slarted  very  early — before  daybreak— from 
CSento,  and  arrived  here  in  pr^ty  good  time.  A  bri^L  and 
vrell-edttcated  cicerone  having  leanied  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  a  long  sti^  here,  burned  me  through,  all  the  streets, 
and  into  so  many  palaces  and  diarches  that  I  had  scareely 
time  to  set  down  in  my  nete-book  the  names  of  tbem,  and  I 
liaxdly  know  if  hereafter,  when  I  i^all  look  again  at  theae 
Bcraii^s,  I  shall  be  able  to  call  to  mind  all  the  partieukra  I 
win  now  mention,  however,  a  couple  mr  so  of  objects  which 
stand  out  bright  and  dear  enough  as  they  afforded  me  a  real 
^pratification  at  the  time. 

First  of  all  the  Cecilia  of  Baphael!  It  was  exactly  what  I 
bad  been  told  of  it ;  but  now  I  saw  it  witb  my  own  eyes.  He 
has  invariably  accomplished  that  whidi  others  wished  in  vam 
to  accomplish,  and  I  would  at  present  say  ne  more  of  it  than 
tbat  it  is  by  him.  Five  saints,  side  by  side,  notctte  of  thcsn  has 
anything  in  common  witb«M;  however  their  ensteiMte,  stands 
so  perfectly  real  that  one  would  wisb  for  the  ipiicture  to  last 
through  eternity,  even  tiM)ugh  lor  himsdf  he  could  be  content 
to  be  anmhilated.  But  in  order  to  imderstand  Baj^ael  arif^, 
and  to  form  a  just  aj^seciation  of  him,  and  not  to  {H?aise  bim 
as  a  god  or  as  MclchUedec  ''  witluHit  descent"  or  pedigree,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  his  mastas  and  his  predecessors.    ThMf , 
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too,  had  a  standing  on  the  firm  soil  of  truth ;  diligently,  not  to 
say  anxiously,  they  had  laid  the  foundation,  and  yied  with 
each  other  in  raising,  step  by  step,  the  pyramid  aloft,  until, 
at  last,  profiting  by  all  tneir  labors,  and  enlightened  by  a 
heavenly  genius,  Raphael  set  the  last  stone  on  the  summit, 
above  which,  or  even  at  which,  no  one  else  can  ever  stand. 

Our  interest  in  the  history  of  art  becomes  peculialy  lively 
when  we  consider  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  Francesco 
Francia  is  a  very  respectable  artist.  Pietro  Perugino,  so  bold 
a  man  that  one  might  almost  call  him  a  noble  German  feUow. 
Oh  that  £ate  had  carried  Albert  Diirer  further  into  Italy.  In 
Munich  I  saw  a  couple  of  pieces  by  him  of  incredible  gran- 
de\ir.  The  poor  man,  how  did  he  mistake  his  own  worth  in 
Venice,  and  make  an  agreement  with  the  priests,  on  which  he 
lost  weeks  and  months!  See  him  in  his  journey  through  the 
Netherlands  exchanging  his  noble  works  of  art  for  parrots, 
and  in  order  to  save  his  "  douceur,"  drawing  the  portraits  of 
the  domestics,  who  bring  him— «  plate  of  finiit.  To  me  the 
history  of  such  a  poor  fool  of  an  artist  is  infinitely  touching. 

Towards  evening  I  got  out  of  this  ancient,  venerable,  and 
learned  city,  and  extricated  myself  from  its  crowds,  who,  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  and  weather  by  the  arched  bowers  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  street,  walk  about,  gape  about, 
or  buy,  and  sell,  and  transact  whatever  business  they  may 
have.  I  ascended  the  tower  and  enjoyed  the  pure  air.  The 
view  is  glorious!  To  the  north  we  see  the  hills  of  Padua; 
beyond  them  the  Swiss,  Tyrolese,  and  Friulian  Alps;  in  short, 
the  whole  northern  chain,  which,  at  the  time,  was  enveloped 
in  mist.  Westward  there  stretched  a  boundless  horizon, 
above  which  the  towers  of  Modcna  alone  stood  out.  Towards 
the  east  a  similar  plain  reaching  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
whose  waters  might  be  discerned  in  the  setting  sun.  Towards 
the  south,  the  fiirst  hills  of  the  Apennines,  which,  like  the 
Vicentine  Hills,  are  planted  up  to  their  summits,  or  covered 
with  churches,  palaces,  and  summer-houses.  The  sky  was 
perfectly  clear,  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  only  on  the  horizon  a. 
kind  of  haze.  The  keeper  of  the  tower  assured  me  that  for 
six  years  this  mist  had  never  left  the  distance.  Otherwise, 
by  tiie  help  of  a  telescope,  you  might  easily  discern  the  hiUs 
of  Vicenza,  with  their  houses  and  chapels,  but  now  very 
rarely,  even  on  the  brightest  days.     And  this  mist  lay  chiefly 
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<m  the  Northern  Chain,  and  makes  our  beloved  Fatherland  a 
r^^ular  Cimmeria.  In  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  situaticm 
and  pure  atmosphere  of  the  city,  he  called  my  notice  to  the  fitct, 
that  the  roofs  of  the  houses  looked  quite  fresh,  and  that  not  a 
single  tile  was  attacked  by  damp  or  moss.  It  must  be  confessed 
diat  the  tiles  look  quite  clean,  and  beautiful  enough,  but  the 
good  quality  of  the  brick-earth  may  haye  something  to  do 
with  this;  at  least  we  know  that,  in  ancient  times,  excellent 
tHes  were  made  in  these  parts. 

The  leaning  tower  has  a  frightful  look,  and  yet  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  built  so  by  design.  The  foUowing  seems 
to  me  the  explanation  of  this  absurdity.  In  the  disturbed 
times  of  the  city  every  large  edifice  was  a  fortress,  and  every 
powerful  family  had  its  tower.  By  and  bye  the  possession 
of  such  a  building  became  a  mark  of  splendour  and  distinc- 
tion, and  as,  at  last,  a  perpendicular  tower  was  a  common  and 
every-day  thing,  an  oblique  one  was  built.  Both  architect 
and  owner  have  obtained  their  object;  the  multitude  of  slen- 
der, upright  towers  are  just  looked  at,  and  all  hurry  to  see  the 
leaning  one.  Afterwards  I  ascended  it.  The  bncks  are  all 
arranged  horizontally.  With  clamps  and  good  cement  one 
may  build  any  mad  whim. 


Bologna,  Oct.  19,  1786. 

I  have  spent  this  day  to  the  best  advantage  I  could  in  visit- 
ing and  revisiting;  but  it  is  with  art  as  with  the  world :  the 
more  we  study  it  the  larger  we  find  it.  In  this  heaven  new 
stars  are  constantly  appearing  which  I  cannot  count,  and 
which  sadly  puzzle  me ;  the  Carracci,  a  Guide,  a  Dominichino, 
who  shone  forth  in  a  later  and  happier  period  of  art,  but  truly 
to  enjoy  whom  requires  both  knowledge  and  judgment  which 
I  do  not  possess,  and  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  hurry. 
A  great  obstacle  to  our  taking  a  pure  delight  in  their  pictures, 
and  to  an  immediate  understanding  of  their  merits,  is  the 
absurd  subjects  of  most  of  them.  To  admire  or  to  be  charmed 
with  them  one  must  be  a  madman. 

It  is  as  though  the  sons  of  God  had  wedded  with  the  daughters 
of  men,  and  out  of  such  an  union  many  a  monster  had  sprung 
into  existence.  No  sooner  are  you  attracted  by  the  giMio  of 
a  Guide  and  his  pencil,  by  which  nothing  but  the  most  excel- 
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lent  oljeetB  tbe  ej«  sees  are  wortliy  to  be  pamteil,  bst  ywi,  M 
once,  wiibdraw  jour  eyes  i^om  a  nibjeet  8»  ahomsmaii^ 
eit€[pid  tlmt  Hie  worid  fans  iio  term  of  ccmt^of^  Biiffieieni  Id 
express  it9  mettmiess;  and  so  k  is  ^iroaghoat.  It  is  tf^a 
anatomy — an  earecutiofi — a  fbjmg  scene — i^ways  tome  safo- 
iDg,  ne^^  an  action  of  the  liero^erer  an  mfterest  in  tm 
seene  before  you — always  something  for  the  feaaey  bomc 
^Lcitemeirt  accruing  fc&m  wiiho»t.  Notbii^  bat  dee^  of 
horror  or  convulsive  sufferings,  malefiM^ors  or  fiamties;,  a^oag 
fiide  of  whom  tike  artist,  in  order  to  sare  his  art,  invariaibfy  slips 
in  a  naked  boy  or  a  pretty  damsel  as  a  spectator,  imewerj  fxet 
treating  his  spiritual  heroes  as  fittie  better  ^an  lay-figuMs 
{gUedermafmer\  on  which  to  hang  some  beautifol  naantib 
"with  its  folds.  In  aH  there  is  nothing  thftt  suggests  «  kftmn 
notion!  Scarcely  one  subject  in  ten  that  ever  ovght  to  bove 
been  painted,  and  that  one  1^  painter  has  chosen  to  imm 
from  any  but  the  r^ht  pomt  of  view. 

Chndo's  great  picture  in  the  diurcii  of  the  Meiidk»mtB  is 
all  that  painting  can  do,  bat,  at  liie  same  ^tmty  ail  Aat 
absurdity  could  tafi^  an  artist  with,  it  is  a  fotive  pieee.  I 
can  wefi  believe  that  Hie  whole  consistory  praised  it,  and  Ab 
devised  it.  The  two  angels,  who  were  frt  to  eoasole  a  Psje^ 
in  her  misery,  must  here    *    ^    .     . 

The  S;  Produs  is  a  beautiful  figure,  but  the  others — 
bishops  and  popes!  Below  are  heavenly  children  playing 
with  attributes.  The  painter,  who  had  no  choiee  Idft  him, 
laboured  to  help  himself  as  best  he  could.  Seexerted  hwMwIf 
merely  to  i^ow  Ihat  he  was  not  the  barbaffim.  Two  ndbed 
figures  by  Guido;  a  St.  John  in  ^eH^ldemess;  a  SiE^bastian, 
how  exquisitely  painted,  and  what  do  tiiey  s»f  ?  the  one  is 
gaping  and  the  omer  wriggHng, 

Were  I  to  contemplate  history  in  my  psresest  iH  humor,  I 
lEiKmld  say,  Failii  revived  m^,  but  Superstition  imined&alely 
made  itself  master  of  it,  and  ground  it  to  l3ie  dost. 

After  dinner,  seeming  somewhat  of  a  mdder  temper  aad 
less arrt^anlJy  disposed l^an  inthe  morning,  I  entertd  ^i©  M- 
lowing  remarks  in  my  note-book.  In  tfee  palftce  of  the  Tasuvi 
Ihere  is  a  fitmous  picture  by  Guido,  Ihe  Yirgin  stic%£ng'  the 
iiitfknt  Saviour — of  a  size  rattier  larger  than  IHe — the  head  as 
If  a  god  had  painted  it, — indescribdble  is  the  expressien  irili 
ivhidi  the  gazes  upon  the  sucking  infant.     Tb  me  rt  seems-a 


cftfan,  "ptofcfwxi  resignstiGii,  as  if  At  were  wcnrMsaxskf^  not  the 
ciiild  of  ber  je^  aoMl  lore,  bat  a  sttpposititioua,  heavenlj 
dbangefing;  and  goes  on  sncldmg  it  beMise  bow  she  cannot 
do  o^ierwise,  aMioiigli,  in  deep  kamdrty,  slie  wondefs  kow 
Ae  ever  came  to  do  it.  The  rest  of  tiie  caarass  is  filled  «p 
wrtib  a  mass  of  drapeiy  wbach  cemioisocurB  higUy  priae. 
F(vr  my  part  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  Tke  ci^urs,  t4x>, 
KTt  somewhat  dim;  Ike  room  and  the  day  were  none  of  the 
bngktest. 

!Notffiilistaiiding  ike  oonftDdon  in  wkick  I  find  myseif  I  yet 
feel  that  experience,  knowledge,  and  taste,  already  come  to  my 
sid  in  tkese  maaes.  Thus  I  was  greatly  won  by  a  **'  Cir- 
comcision'^  by  Gnereino,  for  I  have  began  to  know  and  to 
imdierBtand  the  man.  I  can  now  pardon  the  intoierakle  mib- 
jeet  and  deHgbt  in  ike  masteriy  execution.  Let  kim  punt 
whatever  can  be  tiKmgkt  of,  ererytking  w31  be  pnoseworlky 
and  as  highly  fini^ed  as  if  it  were  enamel. 

And  tkns  it  kappened  witk  me  as  witk  Balaam  tbe  o^er- 
ruled  propket,  wko  blessed  where  ke  thongkt  to  curse;  and  I 
fear  this  wonld  be  the  case  stiH  oftener  woe  I  to  stay  here 
sntcsi  longer. 

And  tiien,  agmn,  if  one  kappens  to  meet  witk  a  pieture  after 
Baphael,  or  wkat  msy  with  at  .least  some  probability  be 
ascribed  to  Mm,  one  is  soon  perfectly  ctcred  and  in  good  tem- 
per again.  I  fell  in  yesterday  with  a  8.  Agatha,  %  rare 
pfictore,  ikoitf;k  not  throughout  in  good  keeping.  The  artist 
has  given  to  her  Ike  mien  of  a  young  maiden  foil  of  keahk 
and  self-possession,  but  yet  wilkout  rusticity  or  coldness.  I 
kave  stamped  on  my  mind  botk  ker  form  and  look,  and  slmll 
mentally  read  before  ker  my  ''  Ipkigema,"  and  ^mll  not  aHow 
my  kennne  to  express  a  sentiment  wkidi  tke  saint  kerseff 
xmgkt  not  give  utterance  to. 

And  now  when  I  think  again  of  this  sweet  burden  wkif^  I 
cany  with  me  throughout  my  wanderings,  I  cannot  coneeai 
tke  iict  fbat,  besides  the  great  objects  of  nature  and  art, 
wkick  I  kave  yet  to  work  my  way  tkroc^,  a  wondeiful  train 
of  poetical  images  keeps  rising  before  me  sasd  unsettling  me. 
I^^n  Oento  to  this  place  I  kave  been  wisking  to  coirtmue  my 
labors  on  tke  Ipkigenia,  but  what  has  kapp^ied?  inspiratlQKi 
kas  brought  before  my  mind  the  plan  of  an  **  Iphigenia  at 
Delp^,''  and  I  must  woik  it  out.  I  will  hem  set  down  tkt 
argument  as  briefly  as  possible. 
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Electra,  confidently  hoping  that  Orestes  will  bring  to  Delphi 
the  image  of  the  Taurian  Diana,  makes  her  appearance  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  and  as  a  final  sin-offering  dedicates  to  the 
god,  the  axe  which  has  perpetrated  so  many  horrors  in  the 
house  of  Pelops.  Unhappily  she  is,  at  this  moment,  joined 
by  a  Greek,  who  recounts  to  her  how,  having  accompanied 
Pylades  and  Orestes  to  Tauris,  he  there  saw  the  two  Mends 
led  to  execution,  but  had  himself  luckily  made  his  escape. 
At  this  news  the  passionate  Electra  is  unable  to  restrain  her- 
self, and  knows  not  whether  to  yent  her  rage  against  the  gods 
or  against  men. 

In  the  mean  time  Iphigenia,  Orestes,  and  Pylades  have 
arrived  at  Delphi.  The  heayenly  calmness  of  Iphigenia  con- 
trasts remarkably  with  the  eartnly  yehemence  of  Electra,  as 
the  two  sisters  meet  without  knowmg  each  other.  The  fuci- 
tive  Greek  gains  sight  of  Iphigenia,  and  recognizing  in  her  uie 
priestess,  who  was  to  have  sacrificed  the  two  Mends,  makes 
it  known  to  Electra.  The  latter  snatching  the  axe  £rom  the 
altar,  is  on  the  point  of  killing  Iphigenia,  when  a  happy 
incident  averts  this  last  fearful  calamity  from  the  two  sisters. 
This  situation,  if  only  I  can  succeed  in  working  it  out  well, 
will  probably  frunish  a  scene  imequalled  for  grandeur  or 
pathos  by  any  that  has  yet  been  produced  on  the  stage.  But 
where  is  man  to  get  time  and  hands  for  such  a  work,  even  if 
the  spirit  be  willing. 

As  I  feel  myself  at  present  somewhat  oppressed  with  such 
a  flood  of  thoughts  of  the  good  and  desirable,  I  cannot  help 
reminding  my  Mends  of  a  dream  which  I  had  about  a  year 
ago,  and  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  highly  significant.  I 
dreamt  forsooth,  that  I  had  been  sailing  about  in  a  little  boat 
and  had  landed  on  a  fertile  and  richly  cultivated  island,  of 
which  I  had  a  consciousness  that  it  bred  the  most  beautiful 
pheasants  in  the  world.  I  bargained,  I  thought,  with  the 
people  of  the  island  for  some  of  these  birds,  and  they  killed 
and  brought  them  to  me  in  great  numbers.  They  were  phea- 
sants indeed,  but  as  in  dreams  all  things  are  generally  changed 
and  modified,  they  seemed  to  have  long,  richly  coloured  tails, 
like  the  loveliest  birds  of  Paradise,  and  with  eyes  like  those 
of  the  peacock.  Bringing  them  to  me  by  scores,  they 
arranged  them  in  the  boat  so  skilfully  vdth  the  heads  inwards, 
the  long  variegated  feathers  of  the  tail  hanging  outwards,  as 
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to  form  in  tHe  bright  sonshine  the  most  glorious  pileconceiTable, 
and  so  large  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  enough  in  the  bow  and 
the  stem  for  the  rower  and  the  steersman.  As  with  this  load 
the  boat  made  its  way  through  the  tranquil  waters,  I  named 
to  myself  the  Mends  among  whom  I  should  like  to  distribute 
those  variegated  treasures.  At  last,  arriving  in  a  spacious 
harbour,  I  was  almost  lost  among  great  and  many  masted 
vessels,  as  I  mounted  deck  after  deck  in  order  to  discover  a 
place  where  I  might  safely  run  my  little  boat  ashore. 

Such  dreamy  visions  have  a  charm,  inasmuch  as  springing 
from  our  mental  state,  they  possess  more  or  less  of  analogy 
with  the  rest  of  our  lives  and  fortunes. 


But  now  I  have  also  been  to  the  fiuned  scientific  buildings 
called  the  Institution  or  **Gli  Studj."  The  edifice  is  large, 
and  the  inner  court  especially  has  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
although  not  of  the  best  style  of  architecture.  In  ihe  stair- 
cases and  corridors  there  was  no  want  of  stuccoes  and  fres- 
coes: they  are  all  appropriate  and  suitable,  and  the  numerous 
objects  of  beauty,  'much,  well  worth  seeing,  are  here  collected 
together,  justly  command  our  admiration.  For  all  that, 
however,  a  German,  accustomed  to  a  more  liberal  course  of 
study  than  is  here  pursued,  will  not  be  altogether  content 
with  it. 

Here  again  a  former  thought  occurred  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  but  reflect  on  the  pertinacity  which  in  spite  of  time,  which 
changes  all  things,  man  shows  in  adhering  to  the  old  shapes 
of  his  public  buildings,  even  long  after  they  have  been  apphed 
to  new  purposes.  Owe  churches  still  retain  tibe  form  of  the  Basi- 
lica, although  probably  the  plan  of  the  temple  would  better  suit 
our  worship.  In  Italy  the  courts  of  justice  are  as  spacious 
and  lofty  as  the  means  of  a  community  are  able  to  make 
them.  One  can  almost  fancy  oneself  to  be  in  the  open  air, 
where  once  justice  used  to  be  administered.  And  do  we  not 
build  our  great  theatres  with  their  offices  under  a  roof  exactlv 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  theatrical  booths  of  a  fair,  which 
were  hurriedly  put  together  of  planks?  The  vast  multitude 
of  those  in  whom,  about  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  was  awakened,  obliged  the  scholars  at  our 
universities  to  take  shelter  as  they  could  in  the  burghers* 
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bsvnes,  and  it  was  ¥erjr  long  li^ore  aay  eoUeges  for  jaspiM 
(Waisenhmuer),  were  bttilt,  tkereby  faeilkaidiig  for  the  poat 
jottihs  the  •eqpuremeiit  of  tiie  aeeessaiy  «daeatuHi.  £or  tin 

I  httw  spent  the  wiiofe  of  this  Ini^^  and  beantiM  Saif 
mder  the  open  beeYea:  ecareely  do  I  everaome  near  a  maask- 
turn,  but  my  intefest  in  loeks  and  ^oaes  again  Tevi\n«.  I 
feel  as  did  AstsBBS  of  old,  who  Ibuad  hunself  ^^idaed  wi& 
Bew  atrengtii,  as  often  as  ke  was  toMig^  sate  &osb  contact 
with  his  mother  earth.  I  rode  tows^ds  Paknao,  where  ig 
found  the  so-called  BologBtfac  sulphate  ef  Barytes,  out  of 
which  are  made  the  little  cakes  which,  being  calcined,  shine 
in  the  dark,  if  previously  they  have  "been  exposed  to  the  light, 
aad  wiach  Hie  people  heoe  call  skocdy  and  expDesstvely 

Qa  Ite  itiad,  afiflr  ieamig  behind  me  *  h]%  track  of  81^ 
laneous  sandstone,  I  eaiae  iq>en  iHnle  nxdEs  of  sdenite,  ^nte 
vnihle  on  tbe  flttufttoa.  l^ilear  a  btiekkihi  a  easoade  precipi- 
taites  its  w«bers,  ioto  wUek  maay  smatiw  <mes  also  en^sty 
dwiBMfilyes.  At  fijot  sijght  tke  tiwi«llermigbt  suppose  be  saw 
befiare  him  a  loamy  hn^  wfatch  had  be^i  worn  away  by  die 
rain;  on  a  doaer  enaminatton  I  diseoipered  its  true  natnze  to 
be  as  foUowB : — ike  solid  roek  of  which  this  part  of  the  lifie 
of  hills  consists  is  schistous,  bituminous  clay  of  very  &» 
strata,  and  alternating  with  gypsum.  The  sdustous  stone  is 
•0  intiaaftely  bkaded  wiHi  pj^ites  tiuit,  exposed  to  the  ak 
aaid  moisture,  it  n^ctEXij  ehanges  its  nature.  It  swelk,  the 
stzata  gradnally  disappear,  and  there  is  Ibnned  a  kind  of  pot- 
ter's day,  crwnHing,  ahdly,  and^itteciqg  on  the  sur&ee  like 
stoae^eoai.  It  is  oi^  by  examinu^  lacge  pieces  of  both  (I 
nyseif  broke  several,  aend  observed  the  iocms  of  both),  that  it 
»  possible  to  oonvinoe  oneself  ef  Uie  transition  and  change. 
At  the  same  time  we  observed  the  sheUy  strata  studded 
with  white  points,  and  oeeasumaHy  ako  variegated  with 
yellow  particles.  In  this  way,  by  degrees,  tiie  w^)le  sur&ee 
cnoal^es  away,  and  the  haA  knks  ^ke  a  mass  of  weaker- 
wn pyntes «n « large Mdi.  A»«g  ti>e  ]^mh»mme  » 
hnrder,  of  a  green  and  red  ooibc.  Pyrites  I  very  cdPfcen  fbnna 
disseminated  in  the  rode 

I  UMT  passed  along  the  channets  whidi  tbe  last  vi^ei^ 
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gid&0  if  laia  htA  ynm  ki  the  ciiiMmug  rode,  and  to  my 
gneai  deligfat  Ibmd  nnoiy  lyimeiiB  of  tbe  deaind  bsrytes, 
OMBdy  a£  lA  impofat  «gg««biipe,  peepiog  out  la  •ejreral 
pbKses  «f  the  friaMe  stone,  wmbb  UAbsMj  pine,  and  Mme 
fiii^^rtty  mngled  witk  Hk  clay  in  wkidi  they  ivere  imbedded. 
lint  they  i»Te  not  beem  eaxried  Uther  ly  extenud  a^^noy 
ac^  one  siay  ooBiince  hiMnrlf  at  tiie  first  giuoe;  whether 
tkey  were  cattbemprnxmeam  with  the  scbisteai  day,  or  i^e- 
Umt  tiB9y  iirst  avoaa  finat  tbe  Bipdiiaig  and  dtssol^iiig  q(  ika 
laitcc;kmartter€afliiigforiyurtheri&qui]y.  Of  the  ^pecimeas 
I  fiyuBd,  the  kogcr  and  smaller  approxuaated  to  an  unperfeoi 
n^  shspi :  the  saniieflt  vigbt  be  said  to  to^  upon  irregular 
crystalline  forms.  The  heaviest  of  the  pieees  I  bioag^ 
away  weighed  seventeen  loth  (S^-  oz.)  Loose  in  the  same  ckyy 
I  ako  fomid  perfect  crystals  of  gypsum.  Mineralogists  will 
be  Me  to  pcxnt  out  further  peculiarities  in  the  specimens  I 
boag  wkh  aie.  And  I  was  now  again  loaded  with  stones! 
I  Imve  padced  19  at  l^ut  half  a  ipait^  of  a  handredrweight. 


Oci.  20,  1786,  M  ike  night. 

How  mudh  flhould  I  have  stall  to  say,  vrere  I  to  attempt  to 
ocmfess  to  you  afl  that  in  lids  beautiful  day  has  passed  through 
my  mind.  But  my  wishes  are  more  powerful  than  my 
liionghts.  I  feel  m^^elf  hurried  irresistibly  forward ;  it  is  only 
with  an  effort  that  I  can  collect  myself  sufficiently  to  attend  to 
what  is  before  me.  And  it  seems  as  if  heaven  heard  my  secret 
prayer.  \¥brd  has  jnst  been  brought  me  that  there  is  a 
wttnrino  goii^  straight  to  Rome,  and  so  the  day  after  to- 
launxsw  I  shaM  set  out  direct  for  that  city;  X  must,  therefore, 
t»-day  and  to-nnnTow,  look  after  my  af^iirs,  make  aU  my 
HUfte  arrangements,  ai^  despatdi  my  many  commissions. 


Legano  on  the  Apennines^ 
Oct  21,  1786. 
"Whether  I  have  to-day  left  Bologna,  or  whetiier  I  have 
been  driven  out  of  it,  I  cannot  say.  Enough  that  I  eagerly 
availed  myself  of  an  earlier  opportunity  of  quitting  it.  And 
so  here  I  am  at  a  wretched  inn,  in  eompany  with  an  officer  of 
the  Pope*s  army,  who  is  going  to  Perugia,  where  he  was  born. 
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In  order  to  say  something  as  I  seated  myself  by  Hid  side  in 
the  two- wheeled  carriage,  I  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
remarking,  that  as  a  German  accustomed  to  associate  with 
soldiers,  I  found  it  very  agreeable  to  have  to  travel  with  an 
officer  of  the  Pope.  "Pray  do  not,"  he  replied,  "  be  offended 
at  what  I  am  about  to  answer — ^itis  all  very  well  for  you  to  be 
fond  of  the  military  profession,  for,  in  Germany,  as  I  have 
heard,  everything  is  military;  but  with  regard  to  myself, 
although  our  service  is  light  enough,  so  that  in  Bologna, 
where  I  am  in  earrison,  I  can  do  just  as  I  like,  still  I  heartily 
wish  I  were  rid  of  this  jacket,  and  had  the  disposal  of  my 
&ther'8  litde  property.  But  I  am  a  younger  son  and  so 
must  be  content." 


Oct.  22,  1786.     Evening. 

Here,  at  Ciredo,  which  also  is  a  little  paltry  place  on  the 
Apennines,  I  feel  mvself  quite  happy,  knovnng  that  I  am 
advancing  towards  me  gratification  of  my  dearest  wishes. 
To-day  we  were  joined  by  a  riding  party — a  gentleman  and  a 
lady — an  Englishman  and  a  soi-disant  sister,  llieir  horses 
are  beautiful,  but  they  ride  unattended  by  any  servants,  and 
the  gentleman,  as  it  appears,  acts  the  part  both  of  groom  and 
valet  de  chambre.  Everywhere  they  find  something  to  com* 
plain  of — ^to  listen  to  them  is  like  reading  a  few  pages  out  of 
Archenholz's  book. 

To  me  the  Apennines  are  a  most  remarkable  portion  of  the 
world.  The  great  plains  of  the  basin  of  the  Po  are  followed 
by  a  hilly  tract  which  rises  out  of  the  bottom,  in  order,  after 
running  between  the  two  seas,  to  form  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Continent.  If  the  hiUs  had  been  not  quite  so  steep 
and  high  tibove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  had  not  their  direc- 
tions crossed  and  recrossed  each  other  as  they  do,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides  in  primeval  times  might  have  exercised, 
a  greater  and  wider  influence  on  them,  and  might  have 
washed  over  and  formed  extensive  plains,  in  which  case  t^s 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  thiiB 
glorious  clime — somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  it.  As  it 
js,  however,  it  is  a  strong  net  of  mountain  ridges,  interlaqii^ 
each  other  in  all  directions— one  often  is  puzzled  to  know 
whither  the  waters  will  find  their  vent     If  the  vallej^s  were 
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better  filled  up,  and  the  bottoms  flatter  and  more  irrigated, 
the  land  mi^t  be  compared  to  Bohemia,  only  that  the  moim- 
tains  have  in  every  respect  a  different  character.  However, 
it  must  not  for  one  moment  be  thought  of  as  a  mountainous 
waste,  but  as  a  highly  cultivated  though  hilly  district.  The 
chestnut  grows  very  fine  here;  the  wheat  excellent,  and  that 
of  this  year's  sowing,  is  already  of  a  beautiful  green.  Along 
the  roads  are  planted  ever-green  oaks  with  their  small  leaves, 
but  around  the  churches  and  chapels  the  slim  cypress. 


Perugia^  Octoher^  25,  1786.     Evening, 

For  two  evenings  I  have  not  written.  The  inns  on  the 
road  were  so  wretchedly  bad  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  think 
of  bringing  out  a  sheet  of  paper.  Moreover,  1  begin  to  be  a 
little  puzzled  to  find  anythmg,  for  since  quitting  Venice  the 
travelling  bag  has  got  more  and  more  into  confusion. 

Earlv  in  me  morning  (at  23  o'clock,  or  about  10  of  our 
reckomng)  we  left  the  region  of  the  Apennines  and  saw  Flo- 
rence in  an  extensive  valley,  which  is  highly  cultivated  and 
sprinkled  over  with  villas  and  houses  without  end. 

I  ran  rapidly  over  the  city,  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery. 
Here  again  a  perfectly  new  and  unknown  world  opened  upon 
me,  on  which,  however,  I  will  not  further  dwell.  The  gar- 
dens of  the  BotoU  are  most  delightfully  situated.  I  hastened 
out  of  them  as  fast  as  I  had  entered  them. 

In  the  city  we  see  the  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  gene- 
rations who  built  it ;  the  conviction  is  at  once  forced  upon  us 
that  they  must  have  enjoyed  a  long  succession  of  wise  rulers. 
But  above  all  one  is  struck  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  distinguish  all  the  public  works,  and  roads,  and  bridges 
in  Tuscany.  Everything  here  is  at  once  substantial  and  clean ; 
use  and  profit  not  less  than  elegance  are  alike  kept  in  view, 
everywhere  we  discern  traces  of  the  care  which  is  taken  to 
preserve  them.  The  cities  of  the  Papal  States  on  the  contrary 
only  seem  to  stand,  because  the  earth  is  unwilling  to  swallow 
them  up. 

The  sort  of  country  that  I  lately  remarked,  the  region  of  the 
Apennines,  might  have  been,  is  what  Tuscany  really  is.  As  it 
lies  so  much  lower  the  ancient  sea  was  able  to  do  its  duly 
properly,  and  has  thrown  up  here  deep  beds  of  excellent  mart 
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It  it  aligkl  yvUvvr  kne  and  easUjwofked.  They  ptoi^ 
dee^,  Tetauraig,  bairevcfr,  most  exactly  t^  ancient  Biia- 
Ber.  Their  pkMs^s  haipe  no  wiie^  and  tbe  share  is  itt 
SRyreable.  Bowed  dawn  behmd  bis  oxen  the  peasant  poito 
it  dowB  into  tbe  eartii^  uid  twos  up  the  aoaL  Tb^ 
plough  o¥er  a  Md  as  many  as  £iwe  times.,  and  a£Pe  but  Htde 
dang,  which  they  soatl^  with  the  hands.  After  ttiis  tibey 
sow  the  eom.  llMn  th^  piougk  tagetbnr  tw^o  of  the  mxai&a 
ridges  into  one,  and  so  Ibrm  &ep  trem^es  of  su^  a  natare 
that  the  rain-water  easily  runAoff  the  lands  into  them.  When 
the  com  is  grown  up  on  the  ridges,  they  can  also  pass  along 
these  trenches  in  order  to  weed  it.  This  way  of  tilling  is  a 
Tery  sennble  one,  wbcrsTcr  there  is  a  fear  ot  o^er-moisture ; 
but  why  it  is  practised  on  tbese  rich,  open  pZains  I  oaniHit 
understand.  This  remark  I  jwA  made  at  Apezao,  ii^«?e  a 
^rioas  plain  expands  itself,  it  is  impoasiUe  to  find  deamef 
fields  anywhofe,  not  oren  a  luHq»  of  earth  is  to  be  seen;  aD  u 
as  fine  as  if  it  had  been  sifted.  Wheat  timifves  k^re  most 
luxuriantly,  and  the  soil  seems  to  possess  all  tiie  qualitiet 
required  fay  its  natuve.  Bvcvy  second  ysar  beans  are  planted 
for  the  horses,  who  in  this  eoimtry  get  no  oats.  Lmpum  are 
also  much  eulti¥ated,  whi^  at  tins  season  are  beantifully 
green,  being  ripe  in  Maar^  Tbe  flax«  too,  is  up ;  it  stands 
tbe  winter,  and  is  rcndeved  more  durable  by  frost. 

The  oliye-trees  are  iftrange  pkmts.  They  look  fvory  nrad 
like  wiUows;  like  tbem  also  tMy  lose  the  heart  of  tiie  wood 
and  the  bark  splits^  BiH;  still  they  ba^e  a  greater  appearance 
of  dmability ;  and  one  seeefrom  me  wood,  of  whi^  tiie  gnon 
is  extremely  fine,  that  it  is  a  slow  grower.  Tlie  Ibliage,  toe, 
resembles  that  ef  tiie  willow,  only  the  lea^res  on  the  bnmebes 
are  thinner.  All  ^le  bilk  around  Florenoe  are  eovered  with 
oHve-lrees  and  yines,  between  which  grain  is  sown,  so  thi^ 
every  spot  of  ptovati.  may  be  naade  profitable.  Near  Areno 
and  farther  on,  the  fi^ds  are  left  more  free.  I  obs^-red  tint 
they  take  little  eare  to  eradieate  the  iyy  idxich  is  so  injnrioos 
to  ^te  oli^oe  and  tbe  vine,  although  it  would  be  eo  easy  le 
destroy  it.  There  is  not  a  meadow  to  be  seen.  It  ia  said 
that  the  Indian  eom  exhausts  liie  soil;  sinee  it  baa  been 
mtrodueed,  agncukuro  has  su^Eeied  in  it&  otber  (»op6.  I 
can  well  believe  it  with  tbetr  scanty  manurii^. 

Yesterday  I  took  leave  of  my  Captun,  wi^  a  promiar 
of  visiting  him  at  Bologna  on  my  return.      He  is  a  true 
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iqpreecHtative  of  the  HM^rity  of  his  wmaKrymnai.  Heie, 
however,  I  woold  reeord  a  peeuliantj  whi^  penooaBy  dn- 
tinguishecl  him.  As  I  ollem  sat  quiet  and  lost  ia  diougnt  he 
onee  exohumed  *'  C%e  pemmf  ntn  thve  m%m  p$mar  fuoivio, 
peMcmdo  $'%f¥fecMar  whi<^  beiag  imterpreted  is  as  mudi  as  to 
flttT,  "  What  are  joa  thinking  about ;  a  nan  on^  never  to 
Hunk;  thinking  makes  one  old.*'  And  bow  lor  Miother 
i^pophthegm  of  his;  ''  iVbn  dece  fgrmarn  Vuowta  in  uf%a  mia 
COM,  perehe  mliorm  dinen  maUo;  hi$ojfnm  mmr  mSh  cow,  uma 
eemfimmm  mtta  tesim;*^  in  plain.  Englirii,  ^  A  man  ought  not 
to  rivet  his  thoughts  ezdnsnrel j  on  any  one  thing,  otherwise 
he  is  suse  to  go  mad;  he  ou^  to  hsfe  in  his  head  a 
thousand  things^  a  rogvlar  medley.'* 

Oertainfy  the  good  man  coold  not  know  thatt  the  very  thn^ 
that  made  me  so  thou^rtibl  was  my  having  my  head  nmaed 
hy  a  regular  confosiaii  of  things,  okl  and  new.  The  foUowioff 
anecdote  will  serve  tft  dneidate  still  moie  eleadky  the  mo^S 
eharacter  of  an  Balian  of  this  elass.  Having  aosn  disooverod 
that  I  was  a  Fhstarlant,  he  observed,  after  some  «inmmloe«- 
tion,  that  be  hoped  I  wo«id  diow  him  to  ask  me  a  few  qves- 
tioBS,  for  he  had  heaid  audi  strange  thinga  about  us  Protest- 
ants that  he  wished  to  know  he  a  certain^  what  to  think  of  ns . 
*^May  yom''  kesaid,  ^live  withapret^  gm  witiioat  beingmar- 
Tied  to  her?  do  yoar  priests  allow  yon  to  da  that?  To  this  I 
replied,  that  onr  priests  are  prudeitt  folk  who  take  no  notiee 
of  snch  tiiflea.  No  doubt  if  we  were  to  oonauk  them  npon 
such  a  matter  they  would  not  pesmit  it."  '^Are  you  not 
then  obliged  to  a^L  them  ?"  He  exdakned;  "  Happy  feUows ! 
as  they  do  not  oonfess  you,  tiiey  do  not  of  oonrsa  &id  it  oat." 
Hereupon  he  gave  Tsnt,  in  many  reproaehes  to  his  discontent 
with  hK  own  priests,  uttering  at  the  same  time  loud  praoses  of 
our  liberty.  *'  Bit,"  he  ocotinued,  *^  as  regards  con&ssidn ;  how 
stands  it  with  you  ?  We  are  told  tiiatau  men,  even  if  they  are 
not  GhristtanS)  must  confess ;  but  that  inasmuch  as  many,  from 
their  obdura^^  are  debarred  from  the  ri^t  way,  they  never- 
theless make  oonfesskm  to  an  old  tree;  which  indeed  is 
impious  and  ridiculous  enough,  but  yet  serves  to  show  tiiat, 
at  least,  they  recognise  the  necesssty  of  confession."  Upon 
this  I  expkttned  to  him  our  Lutheran  notions  of  confession, 
toad  our  practiee  eonoeming  it.  All  this  appeared  to  him  very 
easy;  fijr  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  almost  the  same 
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as  confessing  to  a  tree.  After  a  brief  hesitation,  he  begged  of 
me  very  gravely  to  inform  him  correctly  on  another  point. 
He  had,  forsoqm,  heard  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  confessor, 
(who,  he  said,  was  a  truthful  man,)  that  we  Protestants  are  at 
Hberty  to  marry  our  own  sisters,  which  assuredly  is  a  ''  chose 
un  peu  forte.*'  As  I  denied  this  &ct,  and  attempted  to  gi?e 
him  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  our  doctrine,  he  made  bo 
special  remark  on  the  latter,  which  evidently  appeared  to  him 
a  very  ordinary  and  every-day  sort  of  a  thing;  but  turned 
aside  my  remarks  by  a  new  question.  ''We  have  been 
assured,'**  he  observed, ''  that  Frederick  the  Great,  who  has 
won  so  many  victories,  even  over  the  faithful,  and  £lled  the 
world  with  ms  glory — ^that  he  whom  every  one  takes  to  be  a 
heretic  is  really  a  Catholic,  and  has  received  a  dispensatioii 
from  the  Pope  to  keep  the  &ct  secret.  For  while,  as  is  well 
known,  he  never  enters  any  of  your  churches,  he  *diligenthr 
attends  the  true  worship  in  a  subterranean  chapel,  though  with 
a  broken  heart,  because  he  dare  not  openly  avow  the  holy 
religion,  since  were  he  to  do  so,  his  Prussians,  who  are  a 
brutish  people  and  furious  heretics,  would  no  doubt  murder  him 
on  the  instant ;— «nd  to  risk  that  would  do  no  good  to  the  caxee. 
On  these  grounds  the  Holy  Father  has  given  him  permission  to 
worship  in  secret,  in  return  for  which  he  quietly  does  as  musk 
as  possible  to  propagate  and  to  favour  the  true  and  only  saving 
faith."  I  allowed  all  this  to  pass,  merely  observing,  as  it 
was  so  great  a  secret  no  one  could  be  a  witness  to  its  truUi. 
The  rest  of  our  conversation  was  nearly  of  the  same  cast,  to 
that  I  could  not  but  admire  the  wise  priests  who  sought  to 
parry,  and  to  distort  whatever  was  likely  to  enlighten  or  vaxy 
the  dark  outline  of  their  traditional  dogmas. 

I  left  Perugia  on  a  glorious  morning,  and  felt  the  happi- 
ness of  being  once  more  alone.  The  site  of  the  city  is  beaU' 
tifid,  and  the  view  of  the  sea  in  the  highest  degree  refreshing. 
These  scenes  are  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory.  At  first 
the  road  went  downwards,  then  it  entered  a  cheerful  valley, 
enclosed  on  both  sides  by  distant  hills,  till  at  last  Assisi  lay 
before  us. 

Here,  as  I  had  learned  from  Palladio  and  Yolckmaxm,  a 
noble  temple  (^Minerva,  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  stiU 
•standing  in  perfect  repair.  At  Madonna  del  Angeloy  therefors, 
1  quitt^  my  vethaino^  leaving  him  to  proceed  by  himself  fo 
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Foligno,  and  set  off  in  the  fkce  of  a  strong  wind  for  Assisi,  for 
I  longed  for  a  foot  journey  through  a  country  so  solitary  for  me. 
I  left  on  my  left  tiie  vast  mass  of  churches,  piled  Babel- wise 
one  over  another,  in  one  of  which  rest  the  remams  of  the  holy  S. 
Francis  of  Assisi, — ^with  aversion,  for  I  thought  to  myself,  that 
the  people  who  assembled  in  them  were  mostly  of  the  same 
stamp  with  my  captain  and  travelling  companion.  Having 
asked  of  a  good-looking  youth  the  way  to  the  della  Minerva^ 
be  accompuiied  me  to  the  top  of  the  town,  for  it  lies  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  At  last  we  reached  what  is  properly  the  old 
town,  and  behold  before  my  eyes  stood  the  noble  edifice,  the 
first  complete  memorial  of  antiquity  that  I  had  ever  seen.  A 
modest  temple,  as  befitting  so  small  a  town,  and  yet  so  perfect, 
8b  well  conceived,  that  anywhere  it  would  be  an  ornament. 
Moreover,  in  these  matters,  how  grand  were  the  ancients  in 
the  dioice  of  their  sites.  The  temple  stands  about  half  way 
up  the  mountain,  where  two  hills  meet  on  the  level  place, 
which  is  to  this  day  called  the  Piazza.  This  itself  sightly 
rises,  and  is  intersected  by  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  which 
make  a  somewhat  dilated  S.  Andrew's  Cross.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  houses  which  are  now  opposite  the  temple,  and  block 
up  the  view  from  it,  did  not  stand  there  in  ancient  times.  If 
they  were  removed,  we  should  have  a  south  prospect  over  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  temple  of 
Minerva  would  be  visible  from  all  sides.  The  line  of  the 
roads  is,  in  all  probability,  very  ancient  since  they  follow 
"Ae  shape  and  inclination  of  the  hill.  The  temple  does  not 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  fiat,  but  its  site  is  so  arranged  that 
■Qie  traveller  catches  a  fore-shortened  view  of  it  soon  after 
leaving  Rome.  To  give  an  idea  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
nbt  oidy  the  building  itself  but  also  its  happily-chosen  site. 

-  Looking  at  the  ffi9ade,  I  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the 
jgenins-Hke  identity  of  design  which  the  architects  have  here, 
as  elsewhere,  maintained.  The  order  is  Corinthian,  the  girth 
of  thie  columns  being  somewhat  above  two  modules.  The 
hiise^  of  the  columns  and  the  plinths  seem  to  rest  on  pedes- 
tale,  but  it  is  only  an  appearance.  The  socle  is  cut  tlm)ugh 
in  five  places,  and  at  each  of  these,  five  steps  ascend  between 
the  columns,  and  bring  you  to  a  level,  on  which  properly 
the  columns  rest,  and  from  which  also  you  enter  the  temple. 
The  bold  idea  of  cutting  through  the     socle  was  happily 
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hazarded;  for,  as  the  temple  k  sitaated  on  a  hiU,  the  fl^kfe 
of  steps  must  otherwise  hare  been  earried  up  4»  sueh  a 
he^t  as  -woald  have  iDCcmYemeBid j  xwrrow^d  the  u^ea  of  the 
temple.  As  it  is,  howeTer,  it  is  impossilde  to  deteviiie  hov 
many  steps  there  original! j  were;  for,  with  the  exceptLoia  of 
a  yery  few,  they  are  all  ehdced  «p  with  dirt  or  payed  oyer. 
Most  reluctantly  did  I  tear  myself  from  the  sight,  and  deter- 
mined to  can  the  attentku  of  ardiitects  to  this  noble  edifioe, 
in  order  that  an  accurate  drau^it  of  it  may  be  furnished. 
For  what  a  sorry  thing  tradition  is,  I  heve  again  find  oeoaskm 
to  remark.  Palladio,  whom  I  trust  in  etery  matter,  gives 
indeed  a  sketdi  of  this  tem;^,  bat  oertaii^  he  neyer  oaa 
haye  seen  it  himself,  lor  he  gives  it  real  pedestals  above  the 
area,  by  whidi  means  the  cohunns  appoar  disproportionataly 
high,  and  ^e  result  is  a  sort  of  ui^^tly  Palmyrene  mi9B^ 
strosity,  whereas,  in  &ct,  its  look  is  so  fidl  of  repose  aad 
beauty  as  to  satisfy  bolh  the  eye  and  the  mind.  The  impression 
which  the  sight  of  this  ed^ee  left  upon,  me  is  not  to  be  expressed, 
and  will  brmg  forth  imperishable  fruits.  It  was  a,  beautifiil 
evening,  and  I  now  turned  to  descend  the  mgiHitain.  As  I 
was  proceeding  along  ike  Rooum  road,  cakt  and  eompoeed, 
suddenly  I  heard  bdund  me  some  rough  voices  in  dic^te ;  I 
£mcied  that  it  was  enly  the  Shini,  whom  I  had  previously 
noticed  in  the  town.  I,  therefiMre,  went  on  without  eace,  hik 
sail  with  my  ears  list^&ing  to  what  ^ey  might  be  saying- 
behind  me.  I  soon  became  aware  that  I  was  the  object  ^ 
their  remarks.  Four  men  of  this  body  {two  of  whom  wene 
armed  with  guns.)  passed  me  in  the  rudest  way  possible* 
muttering  to  each  other,  and  tuming  back,  after  a  few 
steps,  suddenly  surroimded  me.  Ihey  demanded  my  nwaae, 
and  what  I  was  doing  there.  I  said  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  travelled  on  foot  to  Assisi,  while  my  petiurmo  had 
gone  on  to  Fohgno.  it  a|^ared  to  them  very  impn>hafale>- 
Siat  any  one  should  pay  for  a  carriage  and- yet  travel  hy^  focfL 
They  asked  me  if  I  had  been  visiting  the  "  Gran  Convento." 
I  answered  ^'  no;''  but  assured  them  that  I  knew  the  build- 
ing of  old,  but  being  an  architect,  my  chief  object  this  tdsa^ 
was  simply  to  gain  a  sight  of  the  Maria  della  Minerva,  which; 
they  must  be  aware  was  an  architectural  model.  This  they 
could  not  contradict,  but  seemed  to  take  it  very  ill  that  I  hud 
not  paid  a  visit  to  the  &int.  and  avowed  th^  «mpvma,  that 
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my  hnmw^ag  ialMi  was  to  cmnggk  oontralMiid  goods.     I 
poiBted  out  to  tkem  how  lidicntoms  it  was  that  a  man  who 
^waUced  opoaly  thsoogh  the  streets  alone^  and  without  packs 
aad  with  tofikf  poekets,  riioidd  be  taken  for  a  contrabandist. 
However,  upon  this  I  offered  to  xetnm  to  the  town  with 
them,  and  to  go  befctfe  the  Podesti,  and  by  showing  mj  papers 
prove  to  haa  that  I  was  em  honest  trainsUer.     Upon  this  they 
mattered  together  for  a  while*  and  tiien  expressed  their  opinion 
that  it  was  luuieoessary,  aad,  as  I  behaved  thron^ont  with 
codiness  and  gravity,  they  at  last  left  me,  and  tamed  towards 
the  town.     llaoked  after  them.    As  these  rude  diuris  moved 
-on  in  the  finregroaiid,  behind  than  the  beautiM  temple  of 
Minerva  onoe  more  eaa^ii  my  eye,  to  soothe  and  console  me 
with  its  si^kt.    I  turned  then  to  the  left  to  look  at  the  heavy 
<iathedral  oi  S.  Fmneiseo,  aad  was  abont  to  continue  my  way, 
irhtBXL  one  of  the  unarmed  Sbim,  separatiag  himself  from  the 
lest,  came  np  to  me  in  a^uiet  aad  friendly  manner.     Saluting 
me,  he  saad,  Sigaior  Stranger,  yon  ooght  at  least  to  give  me 
^something  to  dnnk  your  h^dth,  fer  I  asnre  you,  that  from  the 
very  first  I  took  yon  to  be  an  honouraUe  man,  and  loudly 
roaintained  this  (^Hnion  in  opposition  to  my  eomnides.    They, 
however,  ace  hot-headed  and  ov€r4iasty  fellows,  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  world.  You  yourself  must  have  observed, 
that  I  was  the  first  to  allow  the  fiirae  o£^  and  to  assent  to, 
your  remarks.     I  pnised  him  on  this  soore,  and  urged  him  to 
protect  all  hoBoaiaUe  strangers,  who  aught  henceforward  come 
to  Assiii  for  the  sake  either  of  religion  or  of  art,  and  especially 
all  architectSy  who  aai^  wish  to  do  honour  to  the  town,  by 
Taeasuring,  aad  shetcdiing  the  temple  of  Minerva,  since  a 
eonect  drawing  or  engraving  of  it  hud  never  yet  been  taken. 
If  he  were  to  accompany  ^em,  they  would,  I  assured  him, 
give  him  substantial  proofe  of  their  gmtitude,  and  with  these 
W(»ds  I  poured  some  silver  into  his  hsnd,  'idiioh,  as  exceed* 
ipg  his  ejqpectation,  delighted  him  above,  measure.     He  beg- 
ged me  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  town,  remarking  that  I 
oaght  not  on  any  account  to  miss  the  festival  of  the  Saint, 
on  which  I  might  with  the  greatest  safety  delight  and  amuse 
myself.    Indeed  i£^  bdng  a  good-looking  fellow,  I  should  wish 
to  be  introdueed  to  the  fiur  sex,  he  assured  me  that  the 
pettiest  and  most  lespectable  lacties  would  williBgly  receive 
ine  or  any  strtngar,  upon  his  reoommendation.     He  toc^  his 
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leave, .  promisiiig  to  remember  me  at  vespers  beifore  the  tomb 
of  the  Saint,  ana  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  my  safety  throughout 
my  travels.  Upon  this  we  parted,  and  most  delighted  was  I 
to  be  i^ain  alone  with  nature  and  myself.  The  road  to  Foligna 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiM  and  agreeable  walks  that  I  ever 
took.  For  four  full  hours  I  walked  along  the  side  of  a 
moimtain,  having  on  my  left  a  richly  cultivated  valley. 

It  is  but  sorry  travelling  with  a  vetiurino,  it  is  always  best  to 
follow  at  one's  ease  on  foot.  In  this  way  had  I  travelled  from 
Ferrara  to  this  place.  As  regards  the  arts  and  medianical  in- 
vention, on  which  however  the  ease  and  comforts  of  life  mainly 
depend,  Italy,  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  is  very  far 
behind  all  other  countries.  The  carriage  of  the  vetturmo, 
which  is  still  called  sedia,  or  seat,  certainly  took  its  origin 
from  the  ancient  litters  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  f<^males 
and  aged  persons,  or  the  highest  dignitaries,  used  to  be  car- 
ried about.  Instead  of  the  hinder  mule,  on  whose  yoke  the 
shafts  used  to  rest,  two  wheels  have  been  placed  beneath  the 
carriage,  and  no  further  improvement  has  been  thought  of. 
In  this  way  one  is  still  jolted  along,  just  as  they  were  centuries 
ago ;  it  is  the  same  with  their  houses  and  everything  else. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  realised  the  poetic  idea  of  men  in  pri- 
meval times,  spending  most  of  their  lives  beneath  the  open 
heaven,  and  only  occasionally,  when  compelled  by  necessity, 
retiring  for  shelter  into  the  caves,  one  must  visit  the  houses 
hereabouts,  especially  those  in  the  rural  districts,  which  are 
quite  in  the  style  and  fashion  of  caves.  Such  an  incredible 
absence  of  care  do  the  Italians  evince,  in  order  not  to  grow 
old  by  thinking.  With  unheard  of  frivolity,  they  neglect  to 
make  any  preparation  for  the  long  nights  of  winter,  and  in 
consequence,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  suffer 
like  dogs.  Here,  in  Foligno,  in  the  midst  of  a  perfectly 
Homeric  household,  the  whole  family  being  gathered  together 
in  a  large  hall,  round  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  with  plenty  of  run- 
ning backwards  and  forwards  and  of  scolding  and  shouting, 
while  supper  is  going  onjit  a  long  table  like  that  in  the  picture 
of  the  Wedding  Feast  at  Cana,  I  seize  an  opportunity  of  writ- 
ing this,  as  one  of  the  &mily  has  ordered  an  inkstand  to  be 
brought  me, — a  luxury  which,  judging  from  other  circmn- 
stances,  I  did  not  look  for.  These  pages,  however,  tell  too  plainly 
of  the  cold  and  of  the  inconvenience  of  my  writing  talde. 
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In  &/ci  I  am  now  made  only  too  sensible  of  the  rashness  of 
trayelling  in  this  country  without  a  servant,  and  without  pro- 
viding oneself  well  widi  every  necessary.  What  with  the 
ever-changing  currencv,  the  vetturini,  the  extortion,  the 
'wretched  inns,  one  who,  like  myself,  is  travelling  alone, 
&r  the  first  time  in  this  country,  hoping  to  find  uninter- 
rupted pleasure,  will  be  sure  to  find  himself  miserably 
disappointed  every  day.  However,  I  wished  to  see  the 
coundy  at  any  cost,  and  even  if  I  must  be  dragged  to 
Rome  on  Ixi<m's  wheel,  I  shall  not  complain. 

Temi,  Oct,  21,  1786. 
JEvemnff, 

Again  sitting  in  a  '*  cave,"  whidi  only  a  year  before  suf- 
fered £rom  an  earthquake.  The  littlie  town  lies  in  the  midst 
of  a  ridi  country,  (for  taking  a  circuit  round  the  city 
I  explored  it  with  pleasure,)  at  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful 
plain  which  lies  between  two  ridges  of  lime-stone  hills. 
T^mi,  like  Bologna,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
range. 

Almost  ever  since  the  p&pal  officer  left  me  I  have  had  a 
pniest  for  my  companion.  The  latter  appears  better  contented 
with  his  profession  than  the  soldier,  and  is  ready  to  enlighten 
me,  whom  he  very  soon  saw  to  be  an  heretic,  by  answering 
any  question  I  might  put  to  him  concerning  the  ritual  and 
other  matters  of  his  church.  By  thus  mixing  continually 
with  new  characters  I  thoroughly  obtain  my  object.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  hear  the  people  tallong  together,  if 
you  would  form  a  true  and  lively  image  of  the  whole  country, 
ihe  Italians  are  in  the  strangest  manner  possible  rivals  and 
adversaries  of  each  other;  everyone  is  strongly  enthusiastic 
in  the  praise  of  his  ovni  town  and  state ;  they  cannot  bear 
with  one  another,  and  even  in  the  same  city  the  different 
ranks  nourish  perpetual  feuds,  and  all  this  with  a  profoundly 
vivadous  and  most  obvious  passionateness,  so  that  while  they 
expose  one  another's  pretensions,  they  keep  up  an  amusing 
comedy  all  day  long;  and  yet  they  come  to  an  under- 
standing again  together,  and  seem  quite  aware  how  impos- 
sSoUe  it  is  for  a  stranger  to  enter  into  their  ways  and  thoughts. 

I  ascended  to  Spoleto  and  went  along  the  aqueduct,  which 
serves  also  for  a  bridge  from  one  mountain  to  another.    The  ten 
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arches  wktek  sptii  ike  valley,  have  qniedy  stood  there 
tfaitnigh  eeatariea,  and  the  water  still  flews  into  Spoleto,  and 
raaehes  ils  reauyCest  quartars.  This  is  the  third  great  work  cC 
the  andents  that  I  have  seeii»  and  still  the  same  grandeur  of 
qenoepti^ni.  A  second  nature  made  to  work  for  social  objects, 
— such  was  their  U!chitecture ;  and  so  arose  the  amphitheatre, 
ike  teBi|de,  sad  the  aqueduct.  Now  at  last  I  can  understand 
the  justice  of  my  hatred  isa  all  arbitisary  dances,  as,  for 
instanoey  the  winter  casts  on  white  stone— a  nothing  about 
nothings— ^  monstrovs  pieee  of  confectionary  ornament — and 
so  also  with  a  thousand  other  things.  But  all  that  is  now 
dead ;  for  whateTer  does  not  possess  a  true  intrinsic  vitality 
cannot  live  long,  and  can  neither  be  nor  ever  become  great. 

What  entertaittnftent  aiftd  instruction  have  I  not  had  cause 
to  be  thaenkful  for  during  these  eight  last  weeks,  but  in  &et 
it  has  also  eost  me  some  trouble.  I  k^t  my  eyes  continually 
open,  and  stroye  to  stamp  deep  on  my  mind  the  images  of  aE 
I  saw;  that  was  all—judge  of  them  I  eould  not,  eyen  if  it 
had  been  in  my  power. 

San  Crocefisso,  a  singular  chapel  on  the  road  side,  did  not 
look,  to  my  nund,  like  the  r^nains  of  a  temple  \duch  had 
qnoe  stood  on  the  same  site ;  it  was  evident  that  ccdumns^ 
piUars,  and  pediments  had  been  iound,  and  incongruous^ 
put  together,  not  stupidly  but  madly.  It  does  not  admit  of 
description;  however,  th^  is  somewhere  or  other  an  en* 
graving  of  it. 

And  so  it  may  seem  straege  to  some  th£^  we  should  go  on 
IXouWng  oursdves  to  acqurre  m  idea  of  antiquity,  although, 
we  have  nothing  before  us  but  ruins,  out  of  whidi  we  must 
flrst  painfiilly  reocmstruet  the  v^y  thing  we  wi^  to  form,  an 
idea  of. 

With  what  is  caiQsd  '^-dasiiml  ground**  the  ease  stands 
rather  different.  Heve,  if  only  we  do  not  go  to  work  fandL- 
&lly,  hut  take  die  ground  leally  as  it  is,  tb^n  we  shall  have 
the  decisive  arena  whic^  moulded  more  or  less  the  greatest  cf 
events.  Aecordin^y  I  have  hitherto  actively  employed  my 
geolt^cal  and  agricultural  eye  to  the  suppressing  of  fkm^ 
and  s^isibility,  in  order  to  gaip  for  myself  an  unbiassed  ana 
distinct  notion  of  the  locality.  !&y  sudi  means  history  fixes 
ijtoelf  on  our  minds  with  a  mttrvellous  vividness,  and  the  effect 
is  utterfy  iaeeneekable  by  another.     It  is  something  of  thia 
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sort  that  makes  me  itel  io  Terj  great  a  deaire  to  read  Tmeiiuf 
in  Rome. 

I  must  not,  howerer,  forget  tbe  weather.  As  I  descended 
the  Apennines  from  Bdogna  the  elouds  gradually  retired 
tswards  the  mnili,  afterwards  they  ohaaged  their  eonrse  and 
moTed  towards  Lake  TrasBBene.  He»  ikey  aoatinued  to 
hang,  though  peihaps  they  may  hare  mof^ed  a  htcle  lu-dier 
southward.  Instead,  therefore,  of  tiie  great  plain  of  the  Po^ 
soiding  as  it  does,  dming  the  sununer^  all  its  cloods  to  the 
l^Tolese  moimtains,  it  bow  sends  a  part  of  them  towards  the 
Apenmnes,-^from  thence  perhaps  comes  the  rainy  season. 

Tbey  are  now  beginning  to  et^Aiet  the  ohves.  It  is  done 
have  w«th  the  hand,  in  o&er  plaees  they  are  beat  do(v?n  with 
stidcs.  If  winter  eomes  on  before  aU  are  gatiierad,  the  rest 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  tfll  spring.  Yesterday  I 
noticed,  in  a  very  strong  soil,  the  largest  aad  oldest  trees  % 

I  hx^  erer  yet  seen. 

The  fitTonr  of  the  Moses,  like  that  of  the  damoas,  is  not 
always  shown  us  in  a  suitable  moment  Yesterday  I  feh 
iasprnd  to  vndertake  a  work  which  at  present  woakl  be  ill- 
tisied.  Approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ceatre  of 
Romaniwm,  sonrounded  by  Boman  QeUholses,  boxed  up  with  a 
priest  in  a  sedam,  and  striving  anxiously  to  observe  and  ta 
study  withmxt  pre^tdioe  true  nature  and  noble  art,  I  hafo 
anifed  at  a  Tiyid  conriction  that  aU  traces  of  original 
Christianity  are  extinct  here,  indeed,  while  I  tried  to 
Ixmg  it  before  my  mind  in  its  purity,  as  we  see  it  recorded 
in  £e  Acts  of  me  Aposttes,  I  cookl  not  help  shuddering 
to  think  of  ^e  shapdess,  not  to  say  grotesque,  mass  of 
^^athenism  whsdi  hearily  oyeriies  its  benign  beginnings. 
Ascordin^  the  ** Wandering  Jew'  sgain  oeenrred  to  me 
as  having  been  a  witness  of  all  this  wonderful  develop- 
ment and  envelopment,  and  as  having  lived  to  e]q>erience  so 
fi^3»nge  a  state  of  things,  that  dirist  himself,  when  He  shall 
C(ane  a  second  time  to  gather  in  His  harvest,  will  be  iu 
^ger  of  being  ensc^ed  a  second  time.  The  Legend, 
^*  Vtmo  Uerum  onmifigi^  was  to  serve  me  as  die  material  of  / 

^  catastrophe.  ; 

Dreasas  of  this  kind  floated  befere  me ;  for  oat  <rf  imp». 
^^^  to  get  onwaords,  I  used  to  sleep  in  my  efolhes;  and  I 
know.of  mothn^'  more  beavtifid  than  to  wake  before  dawB, 
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and  between  sleeping  and  waking,  to  seat  oneself  in  one*8 
car,  and  travel  on  to  meet  the  day. 

atta  CasteUana,  October  28,  1786. 

I  will  not  fail  you  this  last  evening.  It  is  not  yet  eight 
o'clock,  and  all  are  already  in  bed ;  so  I  can  for  a  good  ''last 
time*'  think  over  what  is  gone  by,  and  revel  in  the  anticipa- 
tion  of  what  is  so  shortly  to  come.  This  has  been  through- 
out  a  bright  and  glorious  day;  the  morning  very  cold,  the 
day  clear  and  warm,  the  evening  somewhat  windy,  but  very 
beautiful. 

It  was  very  late  when  we  set  off  from  Temi,  and  we 
reached  Nami  before  day,  and  so  I  did  not  see  the  bridge. 
Valleys  and  lowlands ; — now  near,  now  distant  prospects ; — a 
rich  coimtry,  but  all  of  limestone,  and  not  a  trace  of  any 
other  formation. 

Otricoli  lies  on  an  alluvial  gravel-hiU,  thrown  up  by  one  of 
the  ancient  inundations ;  it  is  built  of  lava  brought  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

As  soon  as  one  is  over  the  bridge  one  finds  oneself  in  a^ 
volcanic  region,  either  of  real  lava,  or  of  the  native  rock, 
changed  by  the  heat  and  by  frision.  You  ascend  a  moun- 
tain, which  you  might  set  down  at  once  for  gray  lava.  It. 
contains  many  white  crystals  of  the  shape  of  garnets.  The 
causeway  from  the  heights  to  the  Citta  C^teUana  is  likewise 
composed  of  this  stone,  now  worn  extremely  smooth.  The 
city  is  built  on  a  bed  of  volcanic  tu&,  in  which  I  thought  I 
could  discover  ashes,  pumice-stone,  and  pieces  of  lava.  The 
view  from  the  castle  is  extremely  beautiful.  Soracte  stands 
out  and  alone  in  the  prospect  most  picturesquely.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  limestone  moimtain  of  the  same  formation  as  the 
Apennines.  The  volcanic  region  is  &r  lower  than  the  Apen- 
nines, and  it  is  only  the  sireams  tearing  through  it,  that  have 
formed  out  of  it  hills  and  rocki^,  which,  with  their  over- 
hanging  ledges,  and  other  marked  features  of  the  landscape, 
furnish  most  glorious  objects  for  the  painter. 

To-morrow  evening  and  I  shall  be  in  Home.  Even  yet  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it  possible ;  and  if  this  wish  is  fulfilled* 
what  shall  I  wish  for  afterwards  ?  I  know  not,  except  it 'he 
that  I  may  safely  stand  in  my  little  pheasant-loaded  canoe, 
and  may  imd  all  my  friends  well,  happy,  and  unchanged. 


ROME. 


Borne,  November  1,  1786. 

At  last  I  can  speak  out,  and  greet  my  friends  with  good 
huinour.  May  they  pardon  my  secrecy,  and  what  has  been, 
ag  it  were,  a  subterranean  journey  hither.  For  scarcely  to 
myself  did  I  ventore  to  say  whither  I  was  hnrrying— even  on 
the  road  I  often  had  my  fears,  and  it  was  only  as  I  passed 
under  the  Porta  del  Popolo  that  I  felt  certain  of  reaching 
Rome. 

And  now  let  me  also  say  that  a  thousand  times— aye,  at 
all  times,  do  I  think  of  you,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
objects  which  I  never  believed  I  should  visit  alone.  It  was  only 
when  I  saw  every  one  bound  body  and  soul  to  the  north, 
and  all  longing  for  those  countries  utterly  extinct  among 
them;  that  I  resolved  to  imdertake  the  long  solitary 
journey,  and  to  seek  that  centre  towards  which  I  was 
attracted  by  an  irresistible  impulse.  Indeed  for  the  few  last 
years  it  had  become  with  me  a  kind  of  disease,  which  could 
only  be  cured  by  the  sight  and  presence  of  the  absent  object. 
Now,  at  length  I  may  venture  to  confess  the  truth  :  it  reached 
at  last  such  a  height,  that  I  durst  not  look  at  a  Latin  book,  or 
even  an  engraving  of  Italian  scenery.  The  craving  to  see  this 
country  was  over  ripe.  Now,  it  is  satisfied;  friends  and 
countiy  have  once  more  become  right  dear  to  me,  and  the 
return  to  them  is  a  wished  for  object — ^nay,  the  more 
ardently  desired,  the  more  firmly  I  feel  convinced  that  I 
brmg  with  me  too  many  treasures  for  personal  enjoyment 
or  private  use,  but  such  as  through  life  may  serve  others, 
as  well  as  myself,  for  edification  and  guidance. 


Borne,  November  1, 1786. 

Wdl,  at  last  I  am  arrived  in  this  great  capital  of  the 
world.    If  fifteen  years  ago  I  could  have  seen  it  in  good 
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company,  with  a  well  informed  guide,  I  should  have  thought 
myself  very  fortimate.  But  as  it  was  to  be  that  I  should  thus 
see  it  alone,  and  with  my  own  eyes,  it  is  well  that  this  joy 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  so  late  in  life. 

Over  the  mountains  of  the  lyrol  I  have  as  good  as  flown. 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Venice  I  have  carefully 
looked  at;  hastily  slanced  at  Ferrara,  Cento,  Bologna, 
and  scarcely  seen  Florence  at  all.  My  anxiety  to  reach 
Rome  was  so  greats  and  it  80  grew  with  me  er^y  moment, 
that  to  think  ei  sto^iping  axiywhere  was  qvite  out  ai  ike 
question;  ev^i  in  Florence,  I  osiy  slayed  three  houiB. 
Now  I  sm  here  at  my  ease,  and  as  it  w«vdd  seem,  shall 
be  tranqudlized  for  my  whole  life ;  fi>r  we  may  almost  say 
that  a  new  life  begins  when  a  man  once  sees  with  his  own 
eyes  all  that  before  he  has  but  partially  heard  or  read  0L 
Afi  the  dreams  of  my  yooth  1  now  b^x)ld  vealiBed  before 
me ;  the  snt^eets  of  the  first  engravings  I  ever  remember 
seeing  (several  views  of  Beme  w&ee  hung  up  in  an  aitibe- 
room  of  my  fether's  house)  stand  bodily  hefore  my  sight, 
afid  all  that  I  had  long  been  aequainted  wiHi  through  paisEt- 
ii^  or  drawings,  engravings,  or  wood-ents,  phin^-^^arti, 
and  eork  models  are  here  coUeetivebr  presetted  to  mr 
eye.  \Vbei«yerIgo  Ifindsone  oMacq^teiicem11i»i«^ 
worid ;  it  is  aH  just  as  I  had  thought  it,  and  yet  aH  is  ncrw ; 
and  just  the  same  ndght  I  r^nark  of  my  own  o^servatioiis 
and  my  own  ideas.  I  have  not  gamed  any  new  thoud^its, 
but  the  older  ones  have  bec<Hne  so  defined,  so  vivid,  aM  m 
coherent,  that  they  nmy  almost  pass  fer  new  ones. 

When  PygmaH(m's  ii^sa,  i^ch  he  had  ediapecl  entirely  m 
accordance  with  his  wishes,  and  had  given  to  it  as  much  of 
truth  and  nature  as  an  artist  ean,  moved  at  kst  toward  him, 
and  said,  *'  I  am!" — how  different  was  the  living  form  firoM 
the  chisefled  stone. 

In  a  moral  sense,  too,  how  salutary  is  it  fin*  me  to  live 
awhile  among  a  wholly  sensual  people,  of  whom  so  miaxh.  has 
been  said  and  written,  and  of  whom  every  stranger  judges 
according  to  the  standard  he  brings  with  him.  I  can  excuse 
every  one  wiio  l^mes  and  reproaches  them ;  they  stand  too 
far  apart  firoim  us,  and  for  a  strainer  to  associate  with  them  is 
difficult  and  es^peiusiTe. 


SOKE— FE8T1TAL  OF  ALL  SOULS.  ddl 

Rofiu^  Kcmmnbmr  S,  1786. 
One  of  tke  cbief  motxres  lAoA  I  bad  fat  Yaarym^  to  Rone 
itas  die  Fesdyal  of  AH  SaintB;  fer  I  thovg^t  witiun  nysetf, 
if  Rome  pays  so  mach  honour  to  a  single  saint,  what  wiu  eke 
not  show  to  them  all?  Bnt  I  was  imder  a  mistake.  IVe 
Boman  Church  has  nerer  been  Tery  fond  of  oelehratiBff  with 
remarkalde  pomp  any  common  festival ;  asd  so  she  leaves 
every  order  to  odebnrte  in  sHenoe  the  especial  memory  of  its 
own  patron, — for  the  name  Festival,  and  oie  dayespecia&y  avt 
apart  to  each  saint  is  propeify  the  oocasion  when  eadi  reoeiws 
his  highest  commemoration. 

Yesterday,  however,  which  was  the  Festival  of  AS  Sevis,' 
things  vrent  better  witii  me.  This  commemagatien  is  kept 
by  the  Pope  in  his  private  diapd  on  the  QuiriBal.  I  has- 
tened with  Tisdibein  to  the  Monte  Oavalla.  Tke  piana 
before  t^e  palace  has  something  altogether  singwUr  so  irr». 
gular  is  it,  and  yet  so  grand  and  so  beautiful!  I  now  eaat 
eyes  npon  the  Colossnses !  neither  eye  nor  mind  was  fau^ 
eoongh  to  take  them  in.  Ascending  a  broad  fli^it  of  steps, 
we  followed  the  crowd  through  a  splendid  and  spaoiovs  kafl. 
IxL  this  ante-chamber,  cErectly  oi^oeite  to  tke  chapel,  and  in 
sig^  of  ^e  nmnerota  apartments,  ooit  Ibels  somewhat 
strange  to  find  oneself  bene«th  the  same  roof  with  ^  Vicar 
of  Christ. 

The  office  had  begmi ;  Pbpe  and  Oardinals  were  already  m 
the  church.  The  holy  &ther,  of  a  highly  handsome  and 
dignified  form,  the  cardinals  of  diflbrent  ages  and  figures; 
I  was  seized  with  a  stranee  longing  desire  mt  the  head  of 
the  Churdi  might  open  his  golden  mouth,  and  cpeaking  with 
rapture  of  the  ineffiible  bliss  of  ^be  happy  soul,  set  us  aH  too  m 
^  raptnre.  Bnt  as  I  only  saw  him  moving  backwards  and  fat- 
^mds  before  the  altar,  and  turnings  himself  now  to  this  side 
ttnd  now  to  that,  and  only  mattering  to  himself,  and  cen- 
ducting  himself  just  l&e  a  common  parish  priest,  then  the 
^niginal  sin  of  Protestantism  revived  within  me,  and  the  w^- 
ioKrffn  and  ordinary  mass  for  the  dead  had  no  diams  for  me. 
Por  most  assuredly  Christ  ffimself — He  who  in  his  youthful 
^ys,  and  even  as  a  dnld  excited  men's  wonder  W  His  ofal 
exposition  of  Scripture,  did  never  thus  teach  and  worit  in 
silence ;  but  as  we  learn  firom  the  Gospels,  He  was  ever 
'Cftdy  to  utter  £Es  wise  aaid  spiritual  words.    What,  I  ask^ 
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myself,  would  He  say,  where  He  to  come  in  amotig  us,  and 
see  His  image  on  earth  thus  mumbling,  and  sailing  backwards 
and  forwards?  The  "  Vemo  iterum  crucifigi"  again  crossed 
my  mind,  and  I  nudged  my  companion  to  come  out  into  the 
£reer  air  of  the  vaulted  and  painted  halL 

Here  we  found  a  crowd  of  persons  attentively  observing 
the  rich  paintings ;  for  the  Festival  of  All  Souls  is  also  the 
holyday  of  all  the  artists  in  Rome.  Not  only  the  chapel,  but 
the  whole  palace  also,  with  all  its  rooms,  is  for  many  hours 
on  this  day  open  ai;Ld  free  to  every  one,  no  fees  being  required, 
and  the  visitors  not  being  liable  to  be  hurried  on  by  the 
chamberlain. 

The  paintings  on  the  walls  engaged  my  attention,  and  I 
now  formed  a  new  acquaintance  with  some  excellent  artists, 
whose  very  names  had  hitherto  been  almost  unknown  to  me, 
-—for  instance,  I  now  for  the  first  time  learned  to  appreciate 
and  to  love  the  cheerful  Carlo  Maratti. 

But  chiefly  welcome  to  me  were  the  masterpieces  of  the 
artists,  of  whose  style  and  manner  I  already  had  some 
impression.  I  saw  with  amazement  the  wonderM  Petronilla 
of  GuerdnOy  which  was  formerly  in  St.  Peter's,  where  a  mosaic 
copy  now  stands  in  the  place  of  the  original.  The  body  of 
the  Saint  is  lifted  out  of  tike  gntve,  and  the  same  person,  just 
reanimated,  is  being  received  into  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a 
celestial  youth.  Whatever  may  be  alleged  against  this  double 
action,  the  picture  is  invaluable. 

Still  more  struck  was  I  with  a  picture  of  Titian's :  it 
throws  into  the  shade  all  I  have  hitherto  seen.  Whether 
my  eye  is  more  practised,  or  whether  it  is  really  the  most 
excellent,  I  cannot  determine.  An  immense  mass-robe,  stift 
with  embroidery  and  gold-embossed  figures,  envelops  the  ' 
dignified  frame  of  a  bishop.  With  a  massive  pastoral  Stan 
in  his  left  hand,  he  is  gazing  with  a  look  of  rapture  towards 
heaven,  while  he  holds  in  his  right  a  book  out  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  imbibed  the  divine  enthusiasm  with  whidi 
he  is  inspired.  Behind  him  a  beautiful  maiden,  holding  a 
palm  branch  in  her  hand,  and,  frill  of  affectionate  sympathy, 
is  looking  over  his  shoulder  into  the  open  book.  A  grave  old 
man  on  tiie  right  stands  quite  close  to  the  book,  but  appears 
to  pay  no  attention  to  it;  the  key  in  his  hand,  suggests  the 
possibility   of  his  familiar   acquaintance  with  its  contents. 
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Orer  against  tius  groap  a  naked,  well-made  youth,  wounded 
with  an  arrow,  and  in  chains,  is  looking  straight  before  him 
witii  a  slight  expression  of  resignation  in  his  countenance.  In 
the  intermediate  space  stand  two  monks,  bearing  a  cross  and 
lilies,  and  devouuj  looking  up  to  heaven.  Then  in  the 
^ar  iq>per  «pbuie  is  a  semi-circular  wall,  which  encloses  them 
all ;  above  moves  a  Madonna  in  highest  glory,  sympathising 
witii  all  tiiat  passes  below.  The  young  sprightly  chud  on  her 
bosom,  with  a  radiant  countenance,  is  holding  out  a  crown, 
and  seems  indeed  on  the  point  of  casting  it  down.  On 
both  sides  angels  are  floating  by,  who  hold  in  their  hands 
crowns  in  abundance.  High  above  all  the  figures,  and  even 
the  tri^e-rayed  aoreda,  soars  the  celestial  dove,  as  at  once 
tbe  c^t]<e  and  finish  of  the  whole  ^up. 

We  said  to  ourselves,  '^  Some  ancient  holy  legend  must  have 
fiirmshed  the  subject  of  this  picture,  in  order  that  these  various 
and  ill-assorted  personages  should  have  been  brought  toge« 
ther  so  artisticallv  and  so  significantly.  We  ask  not,  how- 
ever, wby  and  wherefore,-^we  take  it  all  for  granted,  and 
only  wonder  at  the  inestimable  piece  of  art  Less  unin- 
teQ^Ue,  but  still  mysterious,  is  a  firesco  of  Guido's  in  this 
chapel.  A  virgin,  in  childish  beauty,  loveliness,  and  inno- 
cence, is  seated,  and  quietly  sewing :  two  angels  stand  by  her 
side,  waiting  to  do  her  service  at  the  edightest  bidding. 
Youtliful  innocence  and  industry,— the  beautiful  picture 
seems  to  tell  us,— are  guarded  and  honoured  by  the  heavenly 
beii^.  No  l^end  is  wanting  h^re ;  no  story  needed  to  fiir« 
oish  an  explanation. 

Now,  however,  to  cool  a  little  my  artistic  enthusiam,  a 
tierry  incident  occurred.  I  observed  that  several  oi  the 
^^ennan  artists,  who  came  up  to  Tischbein  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ftaee,  after  staring  at  me,  went  their  ways  again.  At  last 
ttte,  who  had  most  recently  been  observing  my  person,  came 
Uf^  to  me  again,  and  said,  ''We  have  had  a  good  joke;  the 
iKport  that  you  were  in  Rome  had  spread  among  us,  and  the 
fttt3eiiii«»L  of  us  artists  was  ealled  to  the  one  unknown 
Strin^^er.  Now,  there  was  one  of  our  body  who  used  for  a 
longtime  to  assert  that  he  had  met  you-— nay,  he  asseverated 
he  had  lived  on  very  Mendly  terms  with  you,-*-a  fact  which 
^e  were  not  so  ready  to  believe.  However,  we  have  just 
Q&Ued  up<m  him  to  look  at  you,  and  solve  our  doubts.    H^ 

Vol.  H.  2  x 
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At  onoe  stoutl  J  denied  ihai  it  was  you,  and  said  that  in  the 
stranger  there  wag  not  a  trace  of  your  person  or  mien."  So, 
then,  at  least  our  incognito  is  for  the  moment  secure,  and 
will  affiird  us  something  hereafter  to  laugh  at. 

I  now  mixed  at  my  ease  wilii  the  troc^  of  artists,  and 
aeA^ed  them  who  were  the  painters  of  several  pictures  whose 
style  <^  art  was  unknown  to  me.  At  last  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  a  picture  representing  St.  Qeoi^  killing  the 
dragon,  and  setting  fi:^ee  the  virgin;  no  one  could  t^  me 
fdiose  it  was.  Upon  this  a  little  modest  man,  who  up  to 
tibis  time  had  not  <^ned  his  mouth,  came  forward  and  told 
me  it  was  Pordenone's,  the  Venetian  painter;  and  that  it 
was  (me  of  the  best  of  his  paintings,  and  dii^layed  all  his 
merits.  I  was  now  well  able  to  account  for  my  lilang  for  it : 
ttie  picture  pleased  me,  because  I  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  the  Venetian  school,  and  was  better  abJe  to  appreciate  the 
excellencies  of  its  best  masters. 

The  artist,  my  informant,  was  Heinrich  Meyer,,  a  Swiss, 
who  for  some  years  had  been  studying  at  Borne  with  a 
frigid  of  the  name  of  RoUa,  and  who  lubd  taken  excellent 
drawings  in  Spain  oi  antique  busts,  and  was  well  read  in  the 
history  of  art 


RofM^  November  7,  1786. 

I  have  now  been  heie  seven  days,  and  l^  d^rees  have 
formed  in  my  mind  a  general  idea  of  the  city.  We  go  dili- 
gently backwards  and  forwards.  While  I  am  thus  malHi^g  my. 
self  acquainted  with  the  |^m  of  old  and  new  Rome,  viewing 
the  ruins  and  the  buildings,  visitiuff  this  and  that  villa,  the 
grandest  and  most  remarkable  objects  are  dowly  and  lei- 
surely  contemplated.  I  do  but  keep  my  eyes  open  and  see, 
ftnd  ^en  go  and  o(Hne  again,  fi»r  it  is  only  in  Eome  one  caa 
duly  prepare  oneself  for  Borne. 

'  It  must,  in  truth,  be  confessed,  that  it  is  a  si^  and  meka- 
li^oly  business  to  priek  and  track  out  ancient  Borne  in  new 
Eome;  however,  it  must  be  done,  and  we  may  hope  at 
least  for  an  inoalculaUe  gratification.  We  meet  with  traoes 
both  of  majesty  and  of  ruin,  which  alike  surpass  aU  ooncep- 
tion ;  what  the  barbarians  sp^ured,  the  builders  of  new  Rome 
kiade  Mvoc  of. 
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When  <mM  thus  beholds  an  object  two  thousand  years  old  and 
more,  but  so  manifoldly  and  thoroughly  alt^^  by  the  changes 
of  time,  but,  sees  neyertheless,  the  same  s<nl,  the  same  moun- 
tains, and  often  indeed  the  same  walls  and  c(dumns,  one  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  a  contenqporary  of  the  great  counsels  of 
Fortune,  and  thus  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  observer  to 
trace  fix)m  the  b^inning  Rome  following  Rome,  and  not 
only  new  Rome  succeeding  to  the  old,  but  also  the  several 
epochs  of  both  old  and  new  in  succession.  I  endeavour,  first 
<^  all,  to  grope  my  way  alone  through  the  obscurer  parts,  for 
this  is  the  only  plan  by  which  one  can  hope  fully  said  com- 
pletely to  perfect  by  the  excellent  introductory  works  which 
have  been  written  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  tiie  present 
day.  The  first  artists  and  schdars  have  occupied  their  whole 
lives  with  these  objects. 

And  this  vastness  has  a  strangely  tranquillizing  effiectupon 
you  in  Rome,  while  you  pass  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to 
visit  the  most  remarkable  objects.  In  other  places  one  has  to 
search  for  what  is  important;  here  die  is  oppressed,  and 
borne  down  with  numberless  phenomena.  nnereTer  one 
goes  and  casts  a  look  around,  the  eye  is  at  onee  struck  with 
some  landscape,— -forms  of  every  kind  and  style ;  palaces  and 
ntins,  gardens  and  statuary,  distant  views  of  villf^  cottages 
snd  "Stables,  triumphal  arches  and  columns,  often  crowd- 
iog  so  close  together,  that  they  might  all  be  sketched  on  a 
single  sheet  of  paper.  He  ought  to  have  a  hundred  hands  to 
write,  for  what  can  a  single  pen  do  here ;  and,  besides,  by 
^e  evening  one  is  quite  weary  and  exhausted  with  the  dayNs 
Beeing  and  admiring. 


Some,  Novtmler  7,  1786. 

Pardon  me,  my  friends,  if  ifx  the  fdture  you  find  me  rather 
chary  of  my  words.  On  one's  travels  one  usually  rakes 
together  all  that  we  meet  on  one's  way ;  every  day  brings 
something  new,  and  one  then  hastens  to  think  upon  and  to 
ju^e  of  it.  Here,  however,  we  come  into  a  very  great  schod 
indeed,  where  every  day  says  so  jamh^  that  we  cannot  v«tt* 
tore  to  say  anything  of  tl»  day  itself.  Indeed,  people  wouliL 
^  well  if,  tarrying  here  fw  years .  together,  they  observed 
Hwhile  a  Pythagorean  sitence.  ^  ^ 

2a  2 
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Nov.  1786. 
I  am  qtiite  well.  The  weather,  as  the  Romans  say,  is 
hrutto.  The  south  wind,  the  scirocco,  is  blowinff,  and  brings 
with  it  every  day  more  or  less  of  rain ;  for  niy  ^,  I  do  n^ 
find  the  weather  disagreeable;  such  as  it  is,  it  is  warmer  than 
the  rainy  days  of  smnmer  are  with  us. 


Eame,  November  7,  1786. 

The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  Tischbein's  talents,  as 
weU  as  his  principles  and  views  of  art,  tlie  higher  I  appre^ 
ciate  and  value  them.  He  has  laid  before  me  his  drawings 
and  sketches ;  they  have  great  merit,  and  are  full  of  high 
promise.  His  visit  to  Boouner  led  him  to  fix  his  thoughts 
on  the  infiuicy  of  the  hiunan  race,  when  man  found  bim- 
fldf  standing  on  the  earth,  and  had  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem, how  he  must  best  fulfil  his  destiny  as  the  Lord  of 
Creation. 

As  a  suggestive  introduction  to  a  series  of  illustraticms  of 
this  subject,  he  has  attempted  symbolically  to  vindicate  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  world.  Mountains  ovei^rown  vnth 
noble  forests,— -ravines  worn  out  by  watercourses,— burnt  out 
volcanoes  still  fiiintly  smoking.  In  the  foreground  the 
mighty  stock  of  a  patriarchal  o&.  still  remains  in  the  groimd, 
on  whose  half-bared  roots  a  deer  is  trying  the  strength  of  his 
horns, — a  conception  as  fine  as  it  is  beautifully  executed. 

In  anolher  most  remarkable  piece  he  has  painted  man 
yoking  the  horse,  and  by  his  superior  skill,  if  not  strength, 
bringing  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
water  under  his  dominion..  The.  composition  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinary beauty ;  when  finished  in  oils  it  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  great  effect.  A  drawing  of  it  must,  at  any  cost,  be 
tiecured  for  Weimar.  When  this  is  finished,  he  purposes  to 
paint  an  assembly  of  old  men,  aged  and  experienced  in  coun- 
cil,—in  which  he  intends  to  introduce  the  portraits  of  living 
personages.  At  present,  however,  he  is  sketching  away  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  a  battle-piece.  Two  bodies  of 
•cavahyare  fighting  with  equal  courage  and  resolution;  be- 
tween them  yawns  an  awful  chasm,  which  but  few  horses 
would  attempt  to  clear.  The  arts  of  defensive  warfare  are 
useless  here.  A  wild  resolve,  a  bold  attack,  a  successful  leap,  or 
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else  to  be  hurled  in  the  abyss  below !  This  picture  will  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  display,  in  a  very  strikine  manna*, 
the  knowledge  wluch  he  possesses  of  horses,  and  of  their 
make  and  movements. 

Now  it  is  Tischbein's  wish  to  have  these  sketches,  and  a 
series  of  others  to  follow,  or  to  be  intercalated  between 
them,  connected  together  by  a  poem,  which  may  serre  to 
explain  the  drawings,  and,  by  givmg  them  a  definite  context,, 
may  lend  to  them  both  a  body  and  a  charm. 

The  idea  is  beautiful,  only  the  artist  and  the  poet  must  be 
many  years  together,  in  order  to  cany  out  and  to  execute- 
such  a  work. 


Rome,  November  7,  1786. 
The  *^  Loggie**  of  Baffiiele,  and  the  great  pictures  of  the- 
'*  School  of  Athens,"  &c.,  I  have  now  seen  for  the  first  and 
only  time ;  so  that  for  me  to  judge  of  them  at  present  is  like 
a  man  haying  to  make  out  and  to  judge  of  Homer  from  some 
half-obliterated  and  much-injured  manuscript.  The  gratifica- 
tion of  the  first  impression  is  incomplete ;  it  is  only  when  they 
have  been  carefully  studied  and  examined,  one  by  one,  that 
the  enjoyment  becomes  perfect.  The  best  presenred  are  the 
paintings  on  the  ceili^s  of  the  Loggie,  They  are  as  fresh  as 
if  painted  yesterday  Bie  subjects  are  symbohcal.  Very  few, 
howeyer,  are  by  Ramiele's  own  hand,  but  they  are  exceUently 
executed,  after  his  designs  and  under  his  eye. 

Rome,  Novemher  7,  1786. 
Many  a  time,  in  years  past,  did  I  entertain  the  strange - 
whim,  as  ardently  to  wish  that  I  might  one  day  be  taken  to^ 
Italy  by  some  well-educated  man, — by  some  Englishman, 
well  learued  in  art  and  in  history ;  and  now  it  has  all  been 
brought  about  much  better  than  I  could  haye  anticipated. 
Tischbein  has  long  liyed  here ;  he  is  a  sincere  friend  to  me, 
and  during  his  stay  here  always  cherished  the  wish  of  being 
able  one  day  to  show  Rome  to  me.    Our  intimacy  is  old  by 
letter  though  new  by  presence.     Where  could  I  meet  with  a 
worthier  guide  ?    ^d  if  my  time  is  limited,  I  will  at  least 
learn  and  enjoy  as  much  as  possib  e;  and  yet,  notwithstanding, 
I  clearly  foresee,  that  when  I  leaye  Bome  I  shall  wish  that  I 
was  coming  to  it. 
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^Rome,  November  8,  1786. 

My  strange,  and  perhaps  wliimsieal,  incognito  proves  osdbi 
to  me  in  many  ways  that  I  neyer  should  haye  thon^t  o£ 
As  eveiy  one  thinks  himself  in  duty  bound  to  igiM^e  who  I 
am,  and  consequently  neyer  ventures  to  speak  to  me  of  my- 
self and  my  works,  they  have  no  altematiye  left  them  but 
to  speak  of  themselves,  or  of  the  matters  m  which  they  are 
most  interested,  and  in  this  way  I  become  circumstantially 
informed  of  the  occupations  of  eadi,  and  of  everything^ 
remarkable  that  is  either  taken  in  hand  or  produced.  Hofrath 
Reiffenstein  good-naturedly  himiours  this  whim  of  mine ;  m^ 
however,  for  special  reasons,  he  could  not  bear  the  name 
which  I  had  assumed,  he  immediately  made  a  Baron  of  me, 
and  I  am  now  called  the  *'  Baron  gegen  Itondanini  uber^'  (the 
Baron  who  lives  opposite  to  the  Palace  Rondanini).  Tfctis 
designation  is  sufficiently  precise,  especially  as  the  Italians 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  people  either  Irjr  their  ^^  '^' 


names,  or  else  by  some  nickname.    Enough ;  I  have  gained 


my  object ;  and  X  escape  the  dreadfbl  anno3ranee  of 
to  give  to  everybody  an  account  of  myself  and  my  works. 

RomCy  November^,  178(5- 
I  frequently  stand  still  a  moment  to  survey,  as  it  were,  the 
heights  I  have  already  won.  With  much  delight  I  look  back 
to  Venice,  that  grand  creation  that  sprang  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  sea,  like  Minerva  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter.  In 
Rome,  the  Rotunda,  both  by  its  exterior  and  interior,  has 
moved  me  to  offer  a  willing  homage  to  its  magnificence.  In 
S.  Peter's  I  learned  to  understand  how  art,  no  less  than 
nature,  annihilates  the  artificial  measures  and  dimensions  of 
man.  And  in  the  same  way  the  Apollo  Belvidere  also  has 
again  drawn  me  out  of  reality.  For  as  even  the  most  correct 
engravings  furnish  no  adequate  idea  of  these  buildings,  so  the 
case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  marble  original  of  this 
statue,  as  compared  with  the  plaister  models  of  it,  whicb> 
however,  I  formerly  used  to  look  upon  as  beautiful. 

BomMf  Novemim'  10,  1786. 
Here  I  am  now  living  with  a  oalnmess  and  tranquillity  to 
which  I  have  for  a  long  while  been  a  stranger..    My  pnctios 
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to  see  and  take  all  things  as  they  are,  my  fidelity  in  letting 
the  eye  be  my  Hght,  my  perfect  remmciotion  of  all  preten- 
sion, have  again  come  to  my  aid,  and  make  me  calmly,  but 
most  intensely,  happy.  Erery  day  has  its  fresh  remarkable  ob- 
ject,—eyery  day  its  new  grand  mMqualled  paintings,  and  a 
idiole  "vrbich  a  man  may  long  liiink  of,  and  dream  of^  but 
which  wit^  all  his  power  <^  imagination  he  can  never  reach. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  the  Pynunid  (^  Cestius,  and  in  the 
evening  on  ^e  Palatine,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  mins  of 
the  palace  of  the  Ceesars,  .which  stand  there  like  waUs  of 
rock.  Of  all  this,  however,  no  idea  can  be  conveyed!  In 
truth,  there  is  nothing  little  here;  although,  indeed,  occa« 
monally  something  to  find  £Eiutt  with,— -smnething  more  or  less 
absurd  in  taste,  and  yet  even  tills  partakes  of  the  universal 
grandem:  of  all  around. 

When,  however,  I  return  to  myself,  as  every  one  so 
readily  does  on  all  occasions,  I  discover  within  a  feeling 
which  does  not  infinitely  delight  me— -one,  indeed,  which  I 
may  even  expren.  Whoever  here  lo(^  around  with  ear- 
nestness, and  has  eyes  to  see,  must  become  in  a  measure 
solid — ^he  cannot  but  apprehend  an  idea  of  solidity  with  a 
vividness  which  is  nowhere  else  posnble. 

The  mind  becomes,  as  it  were,  pruned  with  capadty,  with 
an  earnestness  without  severity,  and  with  a  denniteness  of 
character  with  joy.  With  me,  at  least,  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
never  heSare  so  righthr  estimated  the  things  of  the  world  as  I 
do  here ;  I  rejoice  when  I  think  of  the  blessed  eflfects  of  all 
this  on  the  whole  of  my  future  being.  And  let  me  jumble 
together  the  things  as  I  may,  order  will  somdiow  come  into 
them.  I  am  not  here  to  enjoy  myself  after  my  own  &shion, 
but  to  busy  myself  with  the  great  objects  arotmd,  to  learn, 
and  to  improve  mysdf,  ere  I  am  forty  years  old. 


Bome^  Nov.  11,  1786. 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  then  the  Hippo- 
drome of  Caracalla,  the  ruined  tombs  along  the  Via  Appia, 
^d  the  tomb  of  Metella,  which  is  the  first  to  give  one  a  true 
idea  of  what  solid  masonry  really  is.  These  men  worked  for 
«temily — all  causes  of  decay  were  calculated,  except  the 
^age  of  the  spoiler,  which  nothing  can  resist.     Right  heartily 
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did  I  wish  you  had  been  there.  The  remains  of  the  principal 
aqueduct  are  highly  venerable.  How  beautiful  and  grand 
a  design,  to  supply  a  whole  people  with  water  by  so  vast 
a  structure!  In  the  evening  we  came  upon  the  Coliseum, 
when  it  was  already  twilight.  When  one  looks  at  it,  all  else 
seems  little;  the  edifice  is  so  vast,  that  one  cannot  hold  the 
image  of  it  in  one's  soul— in  memory  we  think  it  smaller^ 
and  then  return  to  it  again  to  find  it  every  time  greater 
than  before. 


Frascaii,  Nov.  15. 

The  company  are  all  in  bed,  and  I  am  writing  with  Indian 
ink  which  they  use  for  drawing.  We  have  had  two  beautiful 
days  without  rain,  warm  and  genial  sunshine,  so  that  summer 
is  scarcely  missed.  The  country  around  is  very  pleasant ;  the 
village  lies  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  rather  of  a  mountain,  and 
at  every  step  the  draughtsman  comes  upon  the  most  glorious 
objects.  The  prospect  is  unbounded — ^Rome  lies  before  you, 
and  beyond  it,  on  the  right,  is  the  sea,  the  mountains  of 
Tivoli,  and  so  on.  In  this  delightful  region  country  houses 
are  built  expressly  for  pleasure,  and  as  the  ancient  Romans 
had  here  their  viUas,  so  for  centuries  past  their  rich  and 
haughty  successors  have  planted  countiy  residences  on  all  the 
lov^est  spots.  For  two  days  we  have  been  wandering  about 
here,  and  almost  every  step  has  brought  us  upon  something 
new  and  attractive. 

And  yet  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  evenings  have  not 
passed  still  more  agreeably  than  the  days.  As  soon  as  our 
stately  hostess  has  placed  on  the  round  table  the  bronzed  lamp 
with  its  three  wicks,  and  wished  us  felicisstme  notte^  we  aU 
form  a  circle  round  it,  and  the  views  are  produced  which  have 
been  drawn  and  sketched  during  the  day ;  their  merits  are 
discussed,  opinions  are  taken  whether  the  objects  might  or 
not  have  been  taken  more  favourably,  whether  their  true  char- 
acters have  been  caught,  and  whether  all  requisitions  of  a  like 
general  nature,  which  may  justly  be  looked  for  in  a  first 
sketch,  have  been  fulfilled. 

Hofirath  Beifienstein,  by  his  judgment  and  authority,  con* 
trives  to  give  order  to,  and  to  conduct  these  sittings.  But 
the  merit  of  this  delightful  arrangement  is  due  to  Philipp 
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Haekert,  who  has  a  most  excellent  taste  both  in  drawing  and 
finiahmg  views  from  nature.  Artists  and  dilettanti,  men 
and  women,  old  and  yomig — he  would  let  no  one  rest,  but 
stimulated  every  one  to  make  the  attempt  at  any  rate  according 
to  their  gifts  and  powers,  and  led  the  way  with  his  own  good 
example.  The  Httle  society  thus  coUected,  and  held  together, 
Hofrath  Beiffenstein  has,  after  the  departure  of  his  friend* 
iaithfuUy  kept  up,  and  we  all  feel  a  laudable  desire  to 
awake  in  every  one  an  active  participation.  The  peculiar 
turn  and  character  of  each  member  of  the  society  is  thus 
shown  in  a  most  agreeable  way.  For  instance,  Tisdibein,  as 
an  historical  painter,  looks  upon  scenery  with  very  different 
eyes  fr^m  the  landscape  painter ;  he  sees  significant  groups, 
and  other  graceful  speakmg  objects,  where,  another  can  see 
nothing,  and  so  he  happily  contrives  to  catch  up  many  a 
naive>trait  of  humanity,— it  may  be  in  children,  peasants, 
mendicants,  or  other  su<m  beings  of  nature,  or  even  in  animals, 
^i^ch  with  a  few  characteristic  touches,  he  skilfully  manages 
to  ponrtray,  and  thereby  contributes  much  new  and  agreeable 
matter  for  omr  discussions. 

When  conversation  is  exhausted,  at  Haokert's  sugsestion, 
periiaps,  some  one  reads  aloud  Sulzer's  Theory ;  for  although 
from  a  high  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  rest  contented 
with  this  work,  nevertheless,  as  some  one  observed,  it  is  so  far 
satisfi&ctory  as  it  is  calculated  to  exercise  a  &vourable  in* 
fiuence  on  minds  less  highly  cultivated. 


JRome,  Nov.  17,  1786. 

We  are  back  again !  During  the  night  we  have  had  an 
awful  torrent  of  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning ;  it  is  still 
raining,  but  withal  very  warm. 

As  regards  myself,  however,  it  is  onlv  with  few  words  that 
I  can  indicate  the  happiness  of  this  day.  I  have  seen  the 
frescoes  of  Dommichino  in  Andrea  della  Vdtte^  and  also  the 
Famese  Gallery  of  Caraccio's.  Too  much,  forsooth,  for 
months — what,  then,  for  a  single  day! 

RofMy  Nov,  18,  1786. 
It  is  again  beautiful  weather,  a  bright  genial  warm  day. 
I  saw  in  the  Famesine  palace  the  stonr  of  Psyche,  coloured 
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oopies  of  which  hare  so  long  adorned  my  room,  and  tiien  at 
S.  Peter's,  in  Mcmtorio,  the  Transfiguration  by  Eaffiielle— - 
all  well  known  paintings — like  Mends  which  one  has  made 
in  the  distance  by  means  of  letters,  and  which  for  the  first 
time  one  sees  fitce  to  &ce.  To  liye  with  them,  however,  is 
something  quite  different;  erery  true  relation  and  fidse 
relation  becomes  immediately  eyiaent. 

Moreover,  in  every  spot  and  comer  glorious  things  are  to 
be  met  with,  of  which  less  has  been  said,  and  which  have  not 
been  scattered  over  the  world  by  engravings  and  copies.  Ctf 
these  I  i^iall  bring  away  with  me  many  a  drawing  from  the 
hands  of  young  but  ezo^lent  artists. 


JRomey  Nov.  18,  1786. 

The  &ct  that  I  long  maintained  a  oorrespond^ioe  with 
Tischbein,  and  was  consequently  on  the  best  terms  possible 
with  him,  and  that  even  wbeiD.  I  had  no  hope  of  ever  visiting 
Italy,  I  had  communicated  to  him  my  wi^es,  has  made  ova 
meeting  most  profitable  and  delightful ;  he  has  been  always 
f.hinlring  of  me,  cvcn  providing  for  my  wants.  Wilii  the 
varieties  of  stone,  of  which  all  the  great  edifices,  whether  old 
or  new  are  built,  he  has  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted; 
he  has  thoroughly  studied  tt^m,  and  his  studies  have  he&i 
greatly  helped  by  his  artistic  eye,  and  the  artist's  pleasure  in 
sensible  things.  Just  before  my  arrival  here  he  sent  off  to 
Weimar  a  collection  of  specimens  which  he  had  selected  for 
me,  which  will  give  me  a  Mendly  welcome  on  my  return. 

An  ecclesiastic  who  is  now  residing  in  France,  and  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  write  a  work  on  the  ancient  mar- 
bles, received  through  the  influence  of  the  Pr^iaganda  some 
large  pieces  of  marble  from  the  Island  of  raros.  When 
they  arrived  here  they  were  cut  up  for  specimens,  and  twelve 
different  pieces,  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest  grain,  were 
reserved  for  me.  Some  were  of  the  greatest  purity,  while 
others  are  more  or  less  mingled  with  mica,  the  former  being 
used  for  statuary,  the  latter  for  architecture.  How  much 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  material  employed  in  the  arts 
must  contribute  to  a  right  estimate  of  them,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one. 

There  are   opportunities  enough  here  for  my  coUecti]^ 
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itiany  more  specimens.  In  onr  way  to  the  ruins  of  Nero's 
palaoe,  we  passed  through  some  artichoke  grounds  newly 
turned  up,  and  we  could  not  resist  tiie  temptation  to  cram 
our  pockets  full  of  the  granite,  porphyry,  and  marble  slabs 
which  lie  here  by  thousands,  and  serve  as  unfaih'ng  witnesses 
to  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  waUs  which  were  once 
covered  with  them. 


Rome,  Nov.  18,  1786. 

I  must  now  speak  of  a  wonderful  problematical  picture, 
which  even  in  the  midst  of  the  many  gems  here,  stiU  makes  a 
good  show  of  its  own. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  residing  here  a  Frenchman 
well  known  as  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  and  a  collector ;  he 
had  got  hold  of  an  antique  drawing  in  chalk,  no  one  knows 
how  or  whence.  He  had  it  retoudied  by  Mengs,  and  kept  it 
in  his  oc^ection  as  a  work  of  very  great  value.  Winckelmann 
s<Hnewhere  speaks  of  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  Frenchman  died, 
and  left  the  picture  to  his  hostess  as  an  antique.  Mengs,  too, 
died,  and  declared  on  his  death-bed  that  it  was  not  an  antique, 
but  had  been  painted  by  himself.  And  now  the  whole  world 
is  divided  in  opinion,  some  maintaining  that  Mengs  had 
one  day,  in  joke,  dashed  it  off  with  much  facility ;  others 
asserting  that  Mengs  could  never  do  anything  like  it— - 
indeed,  that  it  is  almost  too  beautiful  for  Haf^lle.  I  saw  it 
yesterday,  and  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  figure  of  Ganymede,  especially  the 
head  and  shoulders;  the  rest  has  been  much  renovated. 
However,  the  painting  is  in  ill  repute,  and  no  one  vrill  relieve 
the  poor  landlady  of  her  treasure. 


.  Rom«^  Nov.  20,  1786. 
As  experience  fldly  teadies  us  that  there  is  a  general 
pleasure  in  having  poems,  whatever  may  be  their  subject, 
illustrated  with  £tiwings  and  aigravings — ^nay,  that  the 
painter  himself  \isualhr  selects  a  passage  of  some  poet  or 
other  for  the  subject  of  his  most  ekborate  paintings,  Tiseh- 
^in's  idea  is    deserving   of  approbaticm,  that   poets    and 
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painters  Bhould  work  together  from  the  very  first,  in  order  to 
secure  a  perfect  unity.  The  difficulty  would  assuredly  he 
greatly  leraened,  if  it  were  applied  to  little  pieces,  such  as 
that  the  whole  design  would  easily  admit  of  bcong  taken  in  at 
once  hy  the  mind,  and  worked  out  consistenuy  with  the 
original  plan. 

TiBchbein  has  suggested  for  such  common  labours  some 
very  delightful  idyllic  thoughts,  and  it  is  really  singular, 
that  those  which  he  wishes  to  see  worked  out  in  this  way 
are  really  such  as  neither  poetry  nor  painting,  alone,  could 
ever  adequately  describe.  Durmg  our  walks  tc^ther  he 
has  talked  wim  me  about  them,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining 
me  oyer  to  his  yiews,  and  getting  me  to  enter  upon  the 
plan.  The  frontispiece  for  such  a  joint  work  is  already 
designed ;  and  did  I  not  fear  to  enter  upon  any  new  tasks  at 
present,  I  might  perhaps  be  tempted. 


Rome,  Nov,  22,  1786. 
The  Feast  of  St  Cecaia. 

The  morning  of  this  happy  day  I  must  endeayour  to  per- 
petuate by  a  tsw  lines,  and  at  lea^t  by  description  to  impart 
to  others  what  I  haye  myself  enjoyed.  The  weather  has  been 
beautiful  and  calm,  quite  a  bright  sky,  and  a  warm  sun.  Ac- 
companied by  Tischbein,  I  set  off  for  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
where  we  went  about  first  of  all  firom  one  part  to  another; 
when  it  became  too  hot  for  that,  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
shade  of  the  great  obeHsk,  which  is  full  wide  enough  for  two 
abreast,  and  eating  grapes  which  we  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Then  we  entered  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  we 
found  bright  and  cheerfiil,  and  with  a  good  light  for  the  pic- 
tures. "The  Last  Judgment"  diyided  our  admiration  with 
the  paintings  on  the  roof  by  Michael  Angelo.  I  could  only 
see  and  wonder.  The  mental  confidence  and  boldness  of  the 
master,  and  his  grandeur  of  conception,  are  beyond  all  ex- 
pression. After  we  had  looked  at  all  of  them  oyer  and  oyer 
again,  we  left  this  sacred  building,  and  went  to  St.  PeterX 
which  receiyed  from  the  bright  heayens  the  loyeliest  light 
possible,  and  eyery  part  of  it  was  clearly  lit  up.  As  men 
willing  to  be  pleased,  we  were  delighted  with  its  yastness 
and  splendour,  and  did  not  allow  an  oyer  nice  ox  hyporcritic^ 
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taste  to  mar  our  pleasure.    We  sappreaaed  eyery  haraher 
jadgment:  we  enjoyed  the  enjoyable. 

Lastly  we  aacended  the  roof  of  the  church,  where  one  finda 
in  little  the  plan  of  a  well-built  <atv.    Houaea  and  magazinea, 
apringa  (in    appearance  at  leaat),  churchea,  and  a   great 
temple  all  in  the  air,  and  beliutiful  walka  between.    We 
mounted  the  dome,  and  saw  glistening  before  us  the  r^ona 
of  the  Apomines,  Soracte,  and  towards  Tivoli  the  volcanic 
hills.     Fraseati,  Caatelgandolfo,  and  the  plains,  and  beyond 
all  the  aea.     Cloae  at  our  feet  lay  the  whole  city  of  Rome  in 
its  length  and  breadth,  with  its  mountain  palaces,  domes,  &c. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  moving,  and  in  the  upper  dome  it 
was  (as  they  say)  like  beine  in  a  hot-house.    When  we  had 
looked  enough  at  these  wings,  we  went  down,  and  they 
opened  for  ns  the  doora  in  the  cornices  of  the  dome,  the 
tympanum,  and  the  nave.    There  is  a  passage  all  round,  and 
from  above  you  can  take  a  view  of  the  whole  church,  and  of 
its  several  parts.    As  we  stood  on  the  cornices  of  the  tympa- 
num, we  saw  beneath  us  the  pope  passing  to  his  mid-day 
devotions.     Nothing,  therefore,  was  wantmg  to  make  our 
Tiew  of  St.  Peter*s  perfect    We  at  last  d^cended  to  the 
area,  and  took  in  a  neighbouring  hotel  a  cheerful  but  frugal 
meal,  and  then  act  off  for  St.  Ceolia's. 

It  would  take  many  words  to  describe  the  decorations  of 
this  church,  -winch,  was  crammed  full  of  people ;  not  a  atone 
of  the  edifice  was  to  be  seen.  The  pillara  were  covered 
with  red  velvet  wound  round  with  gold  lace ;  the  capittda 
were  overlaid  with  embroidered  velvet,  so  as  to  retain  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  capitals,  and  all  the  comicea  and 
pillars  were  in  like  manner  covered  with  hanging^.  All  the 
entablatures  of  the  walls  were  also  covered  with  life-like 
paintings,  so  that  the  whole  church  seemed  to  be  laid  out  in 
iiMwaic.  Around  the  church,  and  on  the  hish  altar  more 
than  two  hundred  wax  tapers  were  burning.  It  looked  like 
^  wall  of  lights,  and  the  whole  nave  waa  perfectly  lit  up. 
The  aisles  and  side  altars  were  equally  adorned  and  illumi* 
^ted.  Bight  opposite  the  high  altar,  and  under  the  organ, 
two  scaffolds  were  erected,  which  also  were  covered  with 
vdvet,  on  one  of  which  were  placed  the  singers,  and  on  the 
olh^  the  instruments,  which  kept  up  one  imbroken  strain  of 
>&usic.    The  church  was  onunmed  fiilL 
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I  hkVB  heard  an  ezodkiit  kind  of  mudctl  aoeompanianeixt, 
just  as  there  are  concerts  of  TiohiiSy  oar  of  other  instrumente, 
80  here  they  had  oonoerta  ci  Toiees;  so  that  one  yoice-^4k 
soprano  tor  instance'— predommates,  and  sings  solo,  whik 
from  time  to  time  the  choms  of  other  yotces  fiills  in,  and 
accompanies  it,  always  of  course  with  the  whole  orchestra. 
It  has  a  good  effect.  I  must  end,  as  we  in  &ct  eiided  the 
day.  In  the  evening  we  come  upon  the  Opera,  where  no  less 
a  piece  than  '*  I  litiganti"  was  beii^  performed,  bat  we  had 
all  the  day  enjoyed  so  mudi  of  ezceUence,  that  we  passed 
by  the  door. 


Botne,  Nov.  23,  1786. 

In  order  that  it  may  not  be  the  same  with  my  dear  ineeg^ 
nito  as  with  the  ostrich,  which  thinks  itself  to  be  conceal^ 
when  it  has  hid  its  head,  so  in  certain  cases  I  give  it  tip,  still 
maintaining,  however,  my  old  Ihesis.  I  had  without  heeita- 
ticm  paid  a  yimt  oi  compliment  to  the  Prince  von  Lichtea- 
stein,  the  brother  of  my  much-esteemed  Mend  the  Countess 
Harrach,  and  occasionsuly  dined  with  him,  and  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  my  good-nature  in  this  in^aoee  was  likely  to 
lead  me  much  furSier.  They  began  to  feel  thdr  way,  and  to 
talk  to  me  of  the  Abb^  Monti,  and  of  his  tragedy  of  Aris- 
todemus,  which  is  shortly  to  be  brought  out  on  the  sti^. 
The  author,  it  was  said,  wished  above  all  things  to  read  it  to 
me,  and  to  hear  my  (^[Mnion  of  it,  but  I  contrived,  however, 
to  let  the  matter  drop,  without  positively  relusiz^ ;  at  last, 
however,  I  met  the  poet  and  some  of  hk  Mends  at  ^  prince^ 
house,  and  the  play  was  read  aloud. 

The  hero  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  King  of  ^arta,  who  b^ 
various  scruples  of  conscience  was  drivai  to  eovmit  suicide. 
Prettily  enough  they  contrived  to  intimate  to  me  their  hope 
that  the  author  of  Warther  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he  found 
some  of  the  rare  passages  oi  his  own  woric  made  use  of 
in  this  drama.  And  so  even  beibre  tibe  widk  of  Sparta  I  cSH 
not  escape  from  this  unhappy  youth. 

The  piece  has  a  very  simple  and  cahn  movement,  the 
sentiments  as  well  as  ^  language  are  weU  suited  to  the 
subject, — ftdl  of  enei^,  and  yet  of  taa^oness*  The  work  i« 
a  proof  of  very  fair  tdents. 
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I  &]led  not,  according  to  mj  fiishion,  (not,  indeed,  after 
the  Italian  £EU9hion)  to  point  out,  and  to  dwell  upon  all  tlie 
excellencies  and  merits  of  the  siece,  with  which,  indeed,  all 
present  were  tolerably  satisfied,  though  still  with  Southern 
impati^Qce  they  seemed  to  require  something  more.  I  even 
ventured  to  predict  what  effect  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  piece 
would  have  from  the  public.  I  excused  myself  on  account  <^ 
my  ignorance  of  the  country,  its  way  of  thinking  and  tastes, 
but  was  candid  enou^  to  add,  that  I  did  not  dearly  see  how 
the  l^Amft"«j  with  theur  vitiated  taste,  who  were  accustmned  to 
see  as  an  interlude  either  a  oomplete  comedy  of  three  acts, 
or  an  c^>era  of  two,  or  could  not  sit  out  a  grand  opera,  without 
the  intermeszo  of  wholly  foreign  ballets,  could  ever  take  de- 
light in  the  cahn,  noble  movement  (^  a  regular  tragedy.  Then, 
again,  the  subject  of  a  suicide  seemed  to  me  to  be  idtogether 
out  of  the  pale  of  an  Italian's  ideas.  Utat  they  stabbed  men 
to  death,  I  knew  by  daily  rqK)rt  <^  such  events;  but  that  any 
one  should  deprire  himself  of  his  own  precious  existence,  or 
even  should  hold  it  possible  for  another  to  do  so ;  of  that  no 
traee  or  symptoan  had  ever  been  brought  under  my  notice. 

However  I  allowed  myself  to  be  circumstantially  en- 
H^tened  as  to  aU  that  might  be  urged  in  answer  to  my 
objections,  and  readily  yielded  to  their  plausible  arguments. 
I  afeo  assured  them  I  wiidied  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  see 
1^  piece  acted,  and  with  a  band  of  friends  to  welcome  it 
with  the  most  downright  and  loudest  applause.  This  assu- 
rance was  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possiUe,  and 
I  had  this  time  at  least  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my 
compliance—for  indeed  Prince  Lichstenstein  is  politeness 
itself,  and  found  ot^rtunity  for  my  seeing  in  his  company 
-^amy  precious  worn  of  art,  a  sight  <^  which  is  not  easily 
obtained  without  special  permission,  and  for  which  c<mse- 
quentiy  high  influence  is  indispensable.  On  the  other  hand, 
luy  good  humour  fiuled  me,  when  the  daughter  of  the  Preten- 
der expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  strange  marmoset.  I  declined 
the  honour,  and  once  more  completely  shrouded  myself  beneath 
my  disguise.  ' 

But  still  that  is  not  altogether  the  right  way,  and  I  here 
feel  most  sensibly  what  I  have  often  before  observed  in  life, 
tiiat  the  man  who  makes  good  his-  first  wish,  must  be  on  the 
alert  and  active,  must  oppose  himself  to  very  much  besides  the 
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selfidh,  the  mean,  and  the  bad.    It  is  easy  to  dee  ^tda,  bui  it 
is  extremely  diffi<nilt  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  it. 


iV<w.24,  1786. 

Of  file  people  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  thi^  they  axe 
fine  children  of  nature,  who,  amidst  pomp  and  honours  of  all 
kinds,  religion  and  the  arts,  are  not  (me  jot  different  from 
what  they  would  be  in  caves  and  forests.  What  strikes  the 
stranger  most,  and  what  to-day  is  making  the  whole  city  to 
talk,  but  only  to  talk,  is  the  common  occurrence  of  assassma* 
tion.  To-day  the  victim  has  been  an  excellent  artist^ 
8chwendemann,  a  Swiss,  a  medallionist  The  particolats  of 
his  death  greatly  resemble  those  of  Windischmann's.  Hie 
assassin  wim  whom  he  was  struggling  gave  him  twenty  stabs, 
and  as  the  watch  came  up,  the  villain  stabbed  himself.  This 
is  not  generally  the  fEishion  here;  the  murderer  usually 
makes  for  the  nearest  church,  and  once  there,  he  is  quite 
«afe. 

And  now,  in  order  to  shade  my  picture  a  little,  I  mi^ 
bring  into  it  crimes  and  disorders,  earthquakes  and  inunda- 
tions of  all  kinds,^  but  for  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  has 
just  broke  out,  and  has  set  almost  all  the  visitors  here  in 
motion ;  and  one  must,  indeed,  possess  a  rare  amount  of  self- 
eontrol,  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  crowd.  Beally  this 
phenomenon  of  nature  has  in  it  something  of  a  resemblance 
to  the  rattle-snake,  for  its  attraction  is  irresistible.  At  this 
moment  it  almost  seems  as  if  all  the  treasures  of  art  in  Rome 
were  annihilated;  every  stranger,  without  exception,  has 
broken  off  the  current  of  his  contemplations,  and  is  hurrying 
to  Naples ;  I,  however,  shall  stay,  in  the  hope  that  the  momv 
tain  will  have  a  little  eruption,  expressly  for  my  amusem^it* 


Eome,  Dec,  1,  1786. 
Moritz  is  here,  who  has  made  himself  £unous  by  his 
**  Anthony  the  Traveller  {Anton  jReiser,)  and  his  "  Wander- 
ings in  England"  {Wdnderunffen  nach  England,)  He  is  a 
right  down  excellent  num,  and  we  have  been  greatly  pleasedl 
with  him. 
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RomeyDec,  1,  1786. 

Here  in  lUnne,  where  one  sees  so  many  strangers,  all  of 
whom  do  not  Tisit  this  capital  of  the  world  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  fine  arts,  but  also  for  amusements  of  every  kind, 
the  people  are  pr^mred  for  eyerything.  Accordingly,  they 
have  invented  and  attained  great  excellenoe  in  certain  hau 
arts  which  require  for  their  pursuit  little  more  than  mftn^wl 
skill  and  pleasure  in  such  handiwork,  and  which  consequently . 
attract  the  interest  of  ordinary  yisitcnv. 

Anumg  these  is  the  art  of  painting  in  wax.  Bequir* 
in^  little  more  than  tolerable  skill  in  water-coloiuing,  it 
serves  as  an  amusement  to  employ  one*s  time  in  preparing 
and  adapting  the  wax,  and  then  in  burning  it,  and  in  such  like 
mechanical  Labours.  Sldlful  artists  give  lemons  in  the  art,  and, 
iind^r  the  pretext  of  showing  their  pupils  how  to  p^orm 
their  tasks,  do  the  chief  part  of  the  work  themselves,  so  that 
when  at  last  the  fis:ure  stands  out  in  bright  reli^  in  the 
gilded  frame,  the  £ur  disciple  is  ravished  with  the  proof  of 
her  unconscious  talent. 

Another  pretty  occupation  is,  with  a  very  fine  clay,  to  take 
impressions  of  cameos  cut  in  deep  relief.  This  is  also  done  in 
the  case  of  medallions,  both  sides  of  which  are  thus  copied  at 
once.  More  tact,  attention,  and  diligence  is  required,  lastiy, 
for  preparation  of  the  glass-paste  for  mock  jewels.  For  all 
these  things  Hofrath  Beiffensteinhas  the  necessary  workshops 
and  laboratories  either  in  his  house,  or  dose  at  hsuid. 


Dec.  2,  1786. 

I  have  accidentally  f(Ound  here  Anhenholtz's  Italy.  A 
wcnrk  written  on  the  spot,  in  so  contracted  and  narrow- 
minded  a  spirit  as  this,  is  just  as  if  one  were  to  lay  a  book 
purposely  on  the  coals,  in  order  that  it  might  be  browned  and 
blackened,  and  its  leaves  curled  up  and  disfigured  with  smoke. 
No  doubt  he  has  seen  all  that  he  writes  about,  but  he  pos- 
sesses far  too  little  of  real  knowledge  to  support  his  high  pre- 
tensions and  sneering  tone ;  and  whether  he  praises  or  blames, 
he  is  always  in  the  wrong* 


Vol.  IL  2  s 
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Dec.  2,  1786. 

Such  beantiftil  waim  and  quiet  weather  at  the  end  oJP 
November,  (whioh  however  is  often  broken  by  a  day's  rais^ 
is  quite  new  to  me.  We  ipend  the  fine  days  in  the  op^i  ait, 
the  bad  in  our  room;  everywhere  there  is  something  to 
learn  and  to  do,  something  to  be  delighted  with. 

On  the  28di  we  paida  second  visit  to  the  Sotine  Chapel,  and 
had  the  galleries  op^ied,  in  order  that  we  might  obtain  a 
nearer  view  of  the  ceiling.  As  the  galleries  are  very  narrow, 
it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  osoa  forces  one's  way  up 
them,  by  means  ci  the  iron  balustrades.  There  is  an  appear- 
ance of  danger  about  it,  on  which  account  those  n^io  are  Hable 
to  get  dizzy  had  better  not  make  i^e  attempt ;  all  the  discom- 
fort, howev^,  IB  fcdly  compensated  by  the  sight  of  the  great 
masterpiece  of  art.  And  at  this  momeit  I  am  so  taken  with 
Michael  Angdo,  that  after  him  I  have  no  taste  even  for  nature 
herseil^  especially  as  I  am  xmable  to  contempk^  her  with  the 
same  eye  of  genius  that  he  did.  Oh,  that  ^ere  were  onty 
some  means  of  fixing  such  paintings  in  my  soul !  At  any  rate, 
I  shall  bring  with  me  every  engraving  and  drawing  of  his  pic- 
tures or  drawings  after  him  that  I  can  lay  hold  o£ 

Then  we  went  to  the  Loggie^  painted  by  Ba&elle,  and 
scarcely  dare  I  say  that  we  eoidd  ncd;  endure  to  look  at 
them.  The  eye  had  been  so  dilated  and  spoiled  by  those  great 
forms,  and  the  gkmous  finish  of  every  part,  that  it  was 
not  able  to  follow  the  ingenious  windii^  of  the  Arabesques ; 
and  the  Scripture  histories,  however  b^utiful  they  were,  did 
not  stand  examination  after  the  former.  And  yet  to  see  these 
works  frequently  one  after  another,  and  to  compare  them  toge- 
ther at  leisure,  and  without  prejudice,  must  be  a  source  of 
great  pleasure,— for  at  first  all  sympathy  is  more  or  leas 
exclusive. 

From  hence,  under  a  sunshine,  if  an3rtiiing  rather  too 
warm,  we  proceeded  to  the  Villa  Pamphili,  whose  beautifiil 
gardens  are  much  resorted  to  for  amusement ;  and  there  we 
remained  till  evening.  A  lai^  fiat  meadow,  enclosed  by  long 
ever  green  oaks  and  lofty  pines,  was  sojwn  aU  over  with  daisies, 
which  turned  their  heads  to  the  sun.  I  now  revived  my 
botanical  speculations,  which  I  had  indulged  in  the  other  day 
during  a  walk  towards  Monte  Mario,  to  the  Villa  Melini,  and 
the  ViOa  Madama.    It  is  yery  interesting  to  observe  tbe 
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working  of  a  T^roos  unceasing  yegetation,  whicli  is  here  on- 
InrdcexL  bj  any  seyere  cold.  Here  there  are  no  bods :  (me  has 
actually  to  learn  what  a  bud  is.  The  strawberry-tree  {arbutus 
nneth)  is  at  this  season,  for  the  second  time,  in  Uoesom,  while 
its  last  fruits  are  just  ripenii^.  So  also  the  orange-tree  may 
seen  in  flower,  and  at  the  same  time  bearing  partially  and  fully 
ripenedfruit.  (Thelatter trees, howeyer, if th^arenot  sheltered 
by  standing  between  buildings,  are,  at  thift  season,  g^ierally 
eoyered).  As  to  the  cyjwess,  that  most  '*  yenerable''  of  trees, 
yrhen  it  is  old  and  weil  grown,  it  affords  matter  enough  for 
thought.  As  soon  as  possible  I  shall  pay  a  yisit  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  hope  to  add  there  much  to  my  experience. 
€^erally,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  new  lifs 
wrhich  the  sight  of  a  new  country  affisrds  to  a  tiioughtful  per- 
son. Although  I  am  still  the  soooBe  being,  I  yet  think  I  am 
changed  to  the  yery  marrow. 

For  the  present  I  ccmdude,  and  shall  perhaps  fill  the  next 
sheet  with  murders,  disorders,  eartiiquakes^  and  troubles, 
in  order  that  at  any  rate  my  pietures  may  not  be  without 
their  dark  shades. 


Borne,  Dec.  3,  1786. 

The  weather  lately  has  changed  almost  every  six  days. 
Two  days  quite  glorious,  then  a  doubtM  one,  and  after  it 
two  or  three  rainy  ones,  and  then  again  fine  weather.  I 
endeayour  to  put  each  day,  according  to  its  nature,  to  the 
best  use. 

And  yet  these  glorious  objects  are  even  still  like  new 
acquaitances  to  me.  One  has  not  yet  liyed  with  them,  nor  got 
faTniliar  wil^  thdr  peculiarities.  Some  of  them  attract  us 
yritii  irresistible  pow^,  so  that  lor  a  time  one  fe^  indi^rent, 
if  not  unjust,  towards  all  others.  Thos,  lor  instance,  the  Pan- 
tiie<m,  the  ApoUo  Belyedere,  some  eolotsal  heads,  and  yery 
recently  the  Sistine  Chapel,  h»?e  by  tuina  so  won  my  whole 
heart,  that  I  scarcely  saw  any  thing  besides  Ihem.  But, 
m  trudi,  can.  man,  Htae  as  man  always  is,  and  aceostoaedto 
littleness,  eyer  make  himself  equal  to  all  that  here  surroimd^ 
him  of  the  nol^,  the  yast,  and  ibe  refined?  £yen  though 
he  dbould  in  any  dsgree  adapt  hbnself  to  it,  then  how 
yast  is  ilMt^  nadtitede  dt  objeets  that  immediately  press,  upon 
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him  from  all  sides,  and  meet  him  at  every  turn,  of  which 
each  demands  for  itself  the  tribute  of  his  whole  attention. 
How  is  one  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty?  No  other  way 
assuredly  than  l^  patiently  allowing  it  to  work,  becoming 
industrious,  and  attending  the  while  to  all  that  others  haye 
accomplished  for  our  benefit. 

Winckelmann's  History  of  Art,  translated  by  Rea,  (the 
new  edition),  is  a  very  useful  book,  which  I  have  just  pro- 
cured, and  here  on  the  spot  find  it  to  be  highly  profitable,  as 
I  have  around  me  many  kind  friends,  willing  to  explain  and 
to  comment  upon  it. 

Roman  antiquities  also  begin  to  have  a  charm  for  me. 
History,  inscriptions,  coins,  (of  which  formerly  I  knew 
nothing,)  all  are  pressing  upon  me.  As  it  happened  to  me 
in  the  case  of  natural  history,  so  goes  it  with  me  here  also ; 
for  the  history  of  the  whole  world  attaches  itself  to  this  spot, 
and  I  reckon  a  new-birth  day, — a  true  new  birth  from  the 
day  that  I  entered  Rome. 

December  5,  1 786. 
During  the  few  weeks  I  have  been  here,  I  have  already  seen 
many  strangers  come  and  go,  so  that  I  have  often  wondered  at 
the  levity  with  which  so  many  treat  these  precious  monu- 
ments. God  be  thanked  that  hereafter  none  of  those  birds  ol 
passage  will  be  able  to  impose  upon  me.  When  in  the  north 
they  shall  speak  to  me  of  Rome,  none  of  them  now  will  be 
able  to  excite  my  spleen,  for  I  also  have  seen  it,  and  know  too, 
in  some  degree,  where  I  have  been. 

Decembers,  1786. 

We  have  every  now  and  then  the  finest  days  possible.  Ihe 
rain  which  falls  from  time  to  time  has  made  die  grass  and 
garden  stu£&  quite  verdant.  Evei^reens  too  are  to  be  seen 
here  at  different  spots,  so  that  one  scarcely  misses  the  fallen 
leaves  of  the  forest  trees.  In  the  gardens  you  may  see 
orange-trees  Ml  of  fruit,  left  in  the  open  groimd  ana  not 
imder  cover. 

I  had  intended  to  give  you  a  particular  accoimt  of  a  ver^ 
pleasant  trip  which  we  took  to  the  sea,  and  of  our  fishing  ex- 
ploits, but  in  the  eveping  poor  Moritz^  as  he  was  riding 
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home»  broke  his  ami,  his  horse  haying  slipped  on  the  smooth 
Komoa  payement.  This  marred  all  our  pleasure,  and  has 
plunged  our  little  domestic  oirde  in  sad  affliction. 


Deo.  15,  1786. 

I  am  heartily  delighted  that  you  haye  taken  my  sudden 
disappearance  just  as  I  wished  you  should.  Pray  appease 
for  me  eyery  one  that  may  haye  taken  offence  at  it.  I  neyer 
wished  to  giye  any  one  pain,  and  eyen  now  I  cannot  say 
anything  to  excuse  myself.  Gk)d  keep  me  from  eyer  afflicting 
my  friends  with  the  premises  which  Ira  me  to  this  conclusion. 

Here  I  am  gradually  recoyering  from  my  *'  salto  mortale," 
and  studying  rather  than  enjoying  myself.  Rome  is  a  world,  and 
one  must  spend  years  before  one  can  become  at  aU  acquainted 
with  it.  How  happy  do  I  consider  those  trayellers  who  can 
take  a  look  at  it  and  go  their  way! 

Yesterday  many  of  Winckelmann's  letters,  which  he  wrote 
irom.  Italy,  fell  into  my  hands.  *With  what  emotions  did  I 
not  begin  to  read  them.  About  this  same  season,  some  one  and 
thirty  years  ago,  he  came  hither  a  still  poorer  simpleton  than 
myself,  but  then  he  had  such  thorough  C^erman  enthusiasm 
jTor  all  that  is  sterling  and  genuine,  either  in  antiquity  or 
art.  How  brayely  and  di%ently  did  he  not  work  his  way 
through  all  difficulties ;  and  what  good  does  it  not  do  me,-» 
the  remembrance  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  place ! 

After  the  objects  of  Nature,  who  in  all  ner  parts  is  true  to 
herself  and  consistent,  nothing  speaks  so  loudly  as  the  re- 
membrance of  a  good  intelligent  man, — that  eenuine  art  which 
is  no  less  consistent  and  harmonious  than  herself.  Here  in 
Borne  we  feel  this  right  well,  where  so  many  an  arbitrary 
caprice  has  had  its  day,  where  so  many  a  folly  has  immor- 
taHzed  itself  by  its  power  and  its  gold. 

The  following  passage  in  Windcelmann*s  letters  to  Fran- 
conia  particularly  pleased  me.  ''  We  must  look  at  all  the 
objects  in  Eome  with  a  certain  degree  of  phlegm,  or  eke  one 
will  be  taken  for  a  Frenchman.  In  Eome,  I  belieye,  is  the 
high  school  for  all  the  world,  and  I  also  haye  been  purified 
and  tried  in  it.'' 

This  remark  applies  directly  to  my  mode  of  yisiting  the 
different  objects  here ;  and  most  certain  is  it,  that  out  of 
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Borne  no  one  can  ha-?<e  an  idea  bow  one  is  tebooled  in  Bofme. 
One  must,  so  to  speak,  be  new  bom,  and  one  looks  back  on 
one's  earlier  notions,  as  a  man  does  on  tbe  litlile  shoes,  wbidi 
fitted  him  when  a  child.  The  most  ordinary  man  learns 
something  here,  at  least  he  gains  one  imcommon  idea,  eveaa. 
though  it  never  ^ould  pass  into  his  whole  being. 

T&  letter  wiH  reach  you  in  the  new  year*  All  good 
wiidies  for  tbe  beginning ;  before  the  end  df  it  we  diall  see 
one  another  again,  and  ihsX  will  be  no  little  gratification. 
The  one  that  is  passing  away  has  been  the  most  imp<»rtaot 
of  my  life.  I  may  now  die,  or  I  may  tarry  a  little  longer  yet ; 
in  either  case  it  will  be  alike  welL  And  now  a  word  or  two 
more  ^  the  little  ones. 

To  the  childrea  you  may  either  read  or  tell  what  follows. 
Here  there  are  mo  signs  of  winter.  Hie  gardens  are  {Wanted 
with  erergreens ;  the  sun  diines  bright  and  warm ;  snow  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  except  on  ihe  most  distant  hills  towards 
tl^  north.  The  citron  trees,  which  are  pfamted  against  the 
garden  walls,  are  now,  (me  after  another,  covared  with  reeds,  bat 
the  oranges  are  allowed  to  stand  quite  open.  Ahundredof  the 
very  fin^  fruit  may  be  seen  hanging  on  a  single  tree,  whick 
is  not,  as  witii  us,  dwarfed,  and  Ranted  in  a  budget,  but  stands 
in  the  earth  free  and  joyous,  amidst  a  long  line  oC  brot^en. 
The  oranges  are  even  now  y&rj  good,  but  it  is  thoD^ht  they 
wiU  be  still  finer. 

We  were  lately  at  tbe  sea,  and  had  a  haul  of  fish,  and 
drew  to  the  light  fishes,  crabs,  and  rare  xmivalves  of  liie  moBt 
wonderful  shapes  conceivable ;  also  the  fish  which  gives  aa 
electric  shock  to  aU  vHio  touch  it. 


Home,  Ike,  20,  17B6. 
And  yet)  after  all,  it  is  more  trouble  and  care  than  enjoy- 
ment. The  Begenerator,  which  is  changing  me  within  and 
without,  continues  to  work.  I  certainly  thought  that  I  had 
something  really  to  learn  here ;  but  that  I  shoudd  have  to  take 
so  low  a  j^ace  in  the  school,  that  I  must  forget  so  smdi  that 
I  had  learnt,  or  rather  absolutely  unlearn  so  much,-— that  I  had 
never  the  least  idea  of.  Now,  however,  that  I  am  once  convinced 
of  its  necessity,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  task ;  andthemoie 
1  am  obliged  to  renounce  my  formar  sdf,  tliemore  dd^^hted  I 
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«m.  I  am  like  as  architect  who  has  begun  to  boild  a  tower, 
but  finds  he  has  laid  a  bad  foundation :  he  becomes  aware  ti 
-the  fiict  betimes,  and  willingly  goes  to  work  to  pull  down  all 
tJwt  he  has  raised  above  the  earth ;  having  done  so,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enlarge  his  ground  plan,  and  now  rejoices  to  anti- 
cipate the  undoubted  stability  of  his  future  b-ailding.  Heaven 
grant  that,  on  mv  return,  the  moral  consequences  may  be  dis- 
cernible dT  all  tiiat  this  living  in  a  wider  world  has  effected 
within  me.  For,  in  sooth,  the  moral  sense  as  well  as  the 
artistic  is  undergoing  a  great  change. 

Dr.  Miint^  is  hero  on  his  return  fix>m  his  tour  in  Sicily-^ 
an  energetic,  vehement  man.  What  objects  he  may  have,  I 
cannot  tell.  He  will  reach  you  in  May,  and  has  mvM^  to  tdl 
3^u.  He  has  been  two  years  travelling  in  Italv.  He  is  dis- 
gnsled  with  the  Italians,  who  have  not  paid  due  req>ect  to. 
Sbe  wei^ty  letters  of  reoommendation  whidi  were  to  have 
opened  to  him  many  an  archive,  many  a  private  library ;  so 
.that  he  is  fiur  from  having  acoompUshed  his  object  in  ooming 


.  He  has  oo&ected  Bome  beautiful  c<Hns,  and  possesses,  he 
tdls  me,  a  manuscript  whid^  reduces  numismatics  to  as  pre- 
cise a  system  of  onaracteristics  as  the  Tiinnanan  system  of 
botany.  Herder,  he  says,  knows  still  mote  about  it :  probably 
a  traiuoript  of  it  will  be  pennitted.  To  do  something  of  the 
kind  is  certainly  possiUe,  and,  if  well  done,  it  will  be  truly 
valuaUe ;  and  we  must  sooner  or  later  enter  seriously  into  this 
farandi  of  learning. 

Homey  Dec.  25,  1786. 

I  am  now  beginning  to  revisit  the  principal  sights  of  Bome  ^ 
in  audi  second  views,  our  first  amasement  generally  dies  away 
iMto  more  of  sympathy  «nd  a  purer  perception  of  the  true  value 
of  tiie  objeots.  In  order  to  fonn  an  idea  of  the  hi^iest  achieve- 
mants  of  the  human  mind,  the  soul  must  first  attain  to  perfect 
fireedcmi  firom  prejudice  and  prepossession. 

Marble  is  a  rare  material.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  in  the  original  is  so  infinitely  ravishing ;  for 
thwt  sablime  air  of  youthful  freedom  and  vigour<  of  nevor- 
cbanging  juvenesoence,  which  breathes  around  the  marble,  at 
onoe  vamahes  In  the  best  even  of  plaster  casts. 
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In  the  Palace  Bondanini,  which  is  right  opposite  to  oar 
lodgings,  there  is  a  Medusa-mask,  above  the  sise  of  life,  in 
which  the  attempt  to  pourtray  a  lofty  and  beautiful  i;ounte- 
nance  in  the  numbing  agony  of  death  has  been  indescribably 
successful.  I  possess  an  excellent  cast  of  it,  but  the  charm 
of  the  marble  remains  not.  The  noble  semi-transparency  of 
the  yellow  stone — approaching  almost  to  the  hue  of  fle8h--ls 
vanished.  Compared  with  it,  the  plaster  of  Paris  has  a  cshalky 
and  dead  look. 

And  yet  how  delightful  it  is  to  j^o  to  a  meddler  in  gypsum, 
and  to  see  the  noble  limbs  of  a  statue  come  out  one  by  one 
from  the  mould,  and  thereby  to  acquire  '^oUy  new  ideas  d 
their  shapes.  And  then,  again,  by  such  means  aU  that  in 
Borne  is  scattered,  is  brought  together,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison ;  and  this  fdone  is  of  inestimaUe  servioe.  Accordingly, 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  procure  a  cast  of  the  co- 
lossal head  of  Jupiter.  It  stands  right  opposite  to  my  bed,  in 
a  good  light,  in  order  that  I  may  address  my  mcMrning  devo- 
tions  towards  it.  With  all  its  grandeur  and  dignity  it  has, 
however,  given  rise  to  one  of  the  funniest  interludes  possible. 

Our  old  hostess,  when  she  comes  to  make  my  bed,  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  her  pet  cat.  Yesterday  I  vras  sitting  in  the 
great  hall,  and  could  hear  the  old  woman  pursue  her  ayocation 
within.  On  a  sudden,  in  great  haste,  and  with  an  excitement 
quite  unusual  to  her,  she  opens  the  door,  and  calls  to  me  to  come 
quickly  and  see  a  wonder.  To  my  question  what  was  the 
matter,  she  replied  the  cat  was  saying  its  prayers.  Of  the 
animal  she  had  lone  observed,  she  told  me,  that  it  had  as 
much  sense  as  a  Christian — but  this  was  really  a  great  wonder. 
I  hastened  to  see  it  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  it  was  indeed 
strange  enough.  The  bust  stood  on  a  high  pedestal,  and  as 
there  was  a  good  length  of  the  shoulders,  the  head  stood 
rather  high.  Now  the  cat  had  sprung  upon  the  table,  and 
had  placed  her  fore-feet  on  the  breast  of  the  god,  and,  stretch- 
ing her  body  to  its  utmost  length,  just  reached  with  her  muzrie 
his  sacred  beard,  which  she  was  Ucking  most  ceremonioudy; 
and  neither  by  the  exclamation  of  the  hostess,  nor  my  entrance 
into  the  room,  was  she  at  all  disturbed.  I  left  the  good  dame 
to  her  astomshment ;  and  she  afterwards  accounted  for  puss's 
4strange  act  of  devotion,  by  supposing  that  this  sharp-nosed 
cat  luid  caught  scent  of  the  grease  which  had  probably  been 
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transferred  from  the  mould  to  the  deep  lines  of  the  beard,  and 
had  there  remained. 


Dec.  29,  1786. 

Of  Tischbein  I  have  much  to  saj  and  to  boast.  In  the  first 
place,  a  thorou^  and  original  German,  he  has  made  himself 
entirely  what  he  is.  In  the  next  place,  I  must  make  grateful 
mention  of  the  friendly  attentions  he  has  shewn  me  through- 
out  the  time  of  his  second  stay  in  Eome.  For  he  has  had 
prepared  fcnr  me  a  series  of  copies  after  the  best  masters, 
some  in  black  chalk,  others  in  sepia  and  water  colours ;  which 
in  Cfermany,  when  I  shall  be  at  a  distance  from  the  originals, 
will  grow  in  value,  and  will  serve  to  remind  me  of  all  mat  is 
rarest  and  best. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  an  artist,  when  he 
set  up  as  a  portrait  painter,  Tischbein  came  in  contact, 
especially  in  Munich,  with  distinguished  personages,  and  in 
bis  intercourse  with  them  his  feeling  of  art  has  been  strength- 
ened and  his  views  enlarged. 

The  second  part  of  the  "  Zerntrente  Blatter'^  (stray  leaves)  I 
^have  brought  with  me  hither,  and  they  are  doubly  welcome. 
'What  good  influence  this  little  book  hsA  had  on  me,  even  on 
the  second  perusal,  Herder,  jfor  *his  reward,  shall  be  circum- 
stantially informed.  Tischbein  cannot  conceive  how  anything 
so  excellent  could  ever  have  been  vrritten  by  one  who  has 
never  been  in  Italy. 

Dec,  29,  1786. 
In  this  world  of  artists  one  lives,  as  it  were,  in  a  mirrored 
chamber,  where,  without  wishing  it,  one  sees  one*s  own  image 
and  those  of  others  continually  multiplied.  Latterly  I  have  often 
observed  Tischbein  attentively  regarding  me ;  and  now  it 
aj^ars  that  he  has  long  cherished  the  idea  of  painting  my 
portrait.  His  design  is  already  settled,  and  the  canvass  stretched. 
I  am  to  be  drawn  of  the  size  of  life,  enveloped  in  a  white  mantle, 
and  sitting  on  a  Mien  obeHsk,  viewing  the  ruins  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  which  are  to  fill  up  the  background  of  the 
pit^wre.  It  will  form  a  beautiful  piece,  only  it  will  be  rather 
too  large  for  our  northern  habitations.  I  indeed  may  again 
crawl  into  them,  but  the  portrait  will  never  be  able  to  enter 
their  doors. 
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Dee.  29,  1786. 

I  cannot  help  observing  the  great  efforts  that  are  constaatlj 
being  made  to  draw  me  from  my  retirement — how  the  poets 
either  read  or  get  their  pieces  read  to  me ;  and  I  should  be 
blind  did  I  not  see  that  it  depends  only  <m  myself  whetker  I 
fihall  play  a  part  or  not.  All  this  is  amusing  enough ;  lor  I 
have  long  since  measured  the  lengths  to  whic^  one  may  go  m 
Borne.  The  many  little  coteries  here  at  the  feet  of  toe  mis- 
tress of  the  world  strongly  r^nind  one  occaaionally  oi  an  cHrdi- 
nary  country  town. 

Li  sooth,  things  here  are  mucdi  like  what  they  are  every 
whare  else ;  and  what  aonid  he  done  with  me  €md  thrau^k  me 
causes  me  ennui  kmg  before  it  is  accomplished.  Here  yxm 
must  take  up  with  one  party  or  another,  and  help  them  to 
carry  on  their  feuds  and  caImIb  ;  and  you  must  praise  these 
jartists  and  those  dilettanti,  dispcfi^  their  rivals,  and,  above 
all,  be  pleased  with  every  this^  that  the  rick  and  great  da 
AH  these  little  meannesses,  then,  for  the  sake  of  which  one  is 
almost  ready  to  leave  the  world  itself ,<— must  I  here  mix  my- 
self up  with  them,  and  that  too  when  I  have  neither  interest 
nor  stake  in  them  ?  No ;  I  shall  go  no  further  than  is  meiely 
necessary  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  thus  to  leam,  in 
private,  to  be  more  ecmtented  vrith  my  lot,  and  to  procure  iat 
myself  and  others  all  the  pleasure  possibk  in  the  dear  vdde 
world.  I  vnsh  to  see  Home  in  its  abiding  and  perman^it 
features,  and  not  as  it  passes  and  changes  wiSi  every  ten  years. 
Had  I  time,  I  might  wish,  to  employ  it  better.  Above  all, 
one  may  study  history  here  quite  differently  from  what  one 
can  on  any  oiher  spot  In  other  places  cmte  has,  as  it  were, 
^  read  oneself  into  it  from  without ;  here  one  &noie8  that  he 
reads  from  witMn  outwards :  all  arranges  itsdf  around  yoo, 
and  seems  to  proceed  frxNU  you.  And  this  lu^ds  good  not  only  of 
Boman  history,  but  also  of  that  of  iSie  whole  world.  From  Rome 
I  can  accompany  the  ccmquerors  on  their  maidi  to  the  Weser 
or  to  the  Euphrates;  or,  if  I  wish  to  be  amght-seeer,  I  can  wait 
in  the  Via  Sacra  for  the  triumphant  generfds,  and  in  the  mean- 
time  receive  for  my  siq)port  ik.e  largesses  ci  com  and  money; 
and  so  take  a  very  comfortable  share  in  all  the  sjdendour. 

Jiome,  Jan.  2,  1787. 
Men  may  say  what  they  will  in  favour  of  a  written  aa^ 
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oral  eoBnuuueatkm ;  it  is  only  in  aveiyfewoases  indeed  that 
It  is  at  all  adequate,  £ox  it  never  can  oonTey  the  true  character 
of  an^  object  soever — no,  not  even  of  a  purdy  intellectual  one. 
But  if  one  has  already  ezijored  a  sure  and  steady  yiew  oi  the 
object,  th^a  one  may  profitably  hear  or  read  about  it,  fcnr  then 
there  exists  a  living  impression  around  which  all  else  may 
sorange  itself  in  the  mind;  and  then  one  can  think  and  judge. 
You  have  often  laughed  at  me,  and  wished  to  drive  me 
sway  finom  the  peculiar  taste  I  had  for  examining  stones, 
plants,  or  animals,  from  certain  theoretical  points  of  view: 
now,  however,  I  am  directing  my  attention  to  architects,  sta- 
tuaries, and  painters,  and  hc^  to  find  myself  learning  some- 
thing even  from  them. 

Wiikoutdaie. 

After  all  this  I  must  further  ^eak  to  you  of  the  state  of  ui« 
cfcecision  I  am  in  with  r^;aid  to  my  stay  in  Italy.  In  my  last 
letter  I  wrote  you  that  it  was  my  purpose  immediately  after 
IBaster  to  leave  Borne,  and  return  home.  Until  then  1  shall 
jet  gather  a  few  more  shells  from  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean, 
and  so  my  most  urgent  needs  will  have  been  apposed.  I  am 
now  cured  of  a  violent  passion  and  disease,  and  restored  to 
the  eigoym^it  <^  life,  to  the  enjoyment  of  history,  poetry,  and 
of  antiquities,  and  have  treasures  which  it  will  take  me  many 
a  long  year  to  polish  and  to  finish. 

Beoently,  however,  friendly  voioes  have  reached  me  to  the 
effect  that  I  ouffht  not  to  be  in  a  huny,  but  to  wait  till  I  can 
return  home  with  still  richer  gains.  From  the  Duke,  too,  I 
have  received  a  very  kind  and  considerate  letter,  in  which  he 
exousesme  from  my  duties  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  sets  me 
quite  at  ease  with  respect  to  my  absence.  My  mind  there- 
for turns  to  the  vast  field  which  I  must  otherwise  have  left 
tintrodden*  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  coins  and  cameos,  I 
hove  as  yet  been  able  to  do  nothing.  I  have  indeed  b^;un  to 
reod  Winckelmann's  History  of  Art,  but  have  passed  over 
]%ypt ;  for,  I  feel  (mce  again,  that  I  must  look  out  before 
me ;  and  I  have  done  so  with  r^;ard  to  Egyptian  matters. 
The  more  we  look,  the  more  distant  becomes  the  horizon  of 
art ;  and  he  who  would  step  surely,  must  step  slowly. 

I  intend  to  stay  here  till  tne  Carnival ;  and,  m  the  first  week 
id  Lent,  shall  set  off  for  Naples,  taking  Tischbein  with  me» 
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both  because  it  will  be  a  treat  to  him,  and  because,  in  his 
society,  all  my  enjoyments  are  more  than  doubled.  I  purpoee 
to  return  hither  before  Easter,  for  the  sake  of  the  sol^nnities  d 
Passion  week.  But  there  Sicily  lies— -there  below.  A  journey 
thither  requires  more  preparation,  and  ought  to  be  ts^en  too 
in  the  autumn :  it  must  not  be  merely  a  ride  round  it  and  across 
it,  which  is  soon  done,  but  from  which  one  brings  away  with 
US  in  return  for  our  fatigue  and  money  nothing  but  a  simple— 
I  have  seen  it  The  best  way  is  to  take  up  one's  quarters,  first 
of  all,  in  Palermo,  and  afterwards  in  Catania ;  aud  then  frbm 
those  points  to  make  fixed  and  profitable  excursions,  haTing 
previously,  however,  well  studied  Riedesd  and  others  on  the 
locality. 

K,  tiien,  I  spend  the  summer  in  Rome,  I  shall  set  to  work  to 
study,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  visiting  Sicily.  As  I  cannot 
well  go  there  before  November,  and  must  stay  there  tiU  over 
December,  it  will  be  the  spring  of  1788  before  I  can  hope  to 
get  home  again.  Then,  again,  I  have  had  before  my  mind  a 
tnedius  terminus.  Giving  up  the  idea  of  visiting  Sicily,  I  have 
thought  of  spending  a  part  of  the  summer  at  Rome,  and  then, 
after  paying  a  second  visit  to  Florence,  getting  home  by  the 
autumn. 

But  all  these  plans  have  been  much  perplexed  by  the  news  of 
the  Duke's  mii^ortune.  Since  the  letters  whidi  informed  me 
of  this  event  I  have  had  no  rest,  and  would  most  like  to  set  off 
at  Easter,  laden  with  the  fragments  of  my  conquests,  and« 
passing  quickly  through  Upper  Italy,  be  in  Weimar  again  by 
June. 

I  am  too  much  alone  here  to  decide ;  and  I  write  you  this  long 
story  of  my  whole  position,  that  you  may  be  good  enough  to  sum- 
mon a  council  of  those  who  love  me,  and  who,  being  on  the  spot, 
know  the  circumstances  better  than  I  do.  Let  them,  tberefore, 
determine  the  proper  course  for  me  to  take,  on  the  supposition 
of  what,  I  assure  you,  is  the  fact,  that  I  am  myself  more  dis* 
posed  to  return  than  to  stay.  The  strongest  tie  that  holds  me 
m  Italy  is  Tischbein.  I  should  never,  even  should  it  be  my 
happy  lot  to  return  a  second  time  to  this  beautiM  land,  learn 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  have  now  done  in  the  sodety 
of  this  well-educated,  highly  refined,  and  most  upright  man, 
who  is  devoted  to  me  both  body  and  soul.  I  cannot  now  tell 
you  how  thickly  the  scales  are  falling  from  off  my  eyes.  He  who 
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levels  by  night,  takes  the  dawn  for  day,  and  a  mnrkjdaj  for 
brightness :  what  will  he  think,  then,  when  he  shall  see  the 
snn  ascending  the  mid-heaven?  For  I  have  hitherto  kept 
Biyself  from  all  the  world,  which  jet  is  yearning  to  catch  me 
hf  degrees,  and  which  I,  for  my  part,  was  not  unwilling  to 
watdi  and  observe  with  stealthy  glances. 

I  have  written  to  Fritz  a  jokuig  account  of  my  reception 
into  the  Araidia  ;  and  indeed  it  is  only  a  subject  of  joke,  for 
the  Institute  is  reaUy  sunk  into  miserable  insignificance. 

Next  Monday  week  Monti's  tragedy  is  to  be  acted.  He  is 
extremely  anxious,  and  not  without  cause.  He  has  a  very 
troublesome  public,  which  requires  to  be  amused  from  moment 
to  moment ;  and  his  piece  has  no  brilliant  passages  in  it.  He 
has  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  box,  and  to  stand  by  him 
as  confessor  in  this  critical  moment.  Another  is  ready  to 
translate  my ''  Iphigenia;"  another— *to  do  I  know  not  what,  in 
honour  of  me.  They  are  all  so  divided  into  parties,  and  sa 
bitter  i^;ainst  each  oUier.  But  my  countrymen  are  so  unani- 
mous in  my  fitvour,  that  if  I  gave  them  any  encourage- 
ment, and  yielded  to  them  in  the  very  least,  they  would  try  a 
hundred  follies  'vith  me,  and  end  with  crowning  me  on  the 
Capitol,  of  which  they  have  already  seriously  thought — so 
fb<msh  is  it  to  have  a  stranger  and  a  Protestant  to  play  the 
first  part  in  a  comedy.  What  connexion  there  is  in  all  this,' 
and  how  great  a  fool  I  was  to  think  that  it  was  all  intended 
fbr  my  honour,— of  all  this  we  will  talk  together  one  day. 


January  6,  1787. 

I  have  just  come  fromMoritz,  whose  arm  is  healed,  and  loosed 
from  its  bandages.  It  is  well  set,  firm,  and  he  can  move  it  quite 
freely.  What  during  these  last  forty  days  I  have  experienced 
and  kamed,  as  nurse,  confessor,  and  private  secretary  to  this 
patient,  may  prove  of  benefit  to  us  hereafter.  The  most  pain-^ 
fbl  sufferings  and  the  noblest  enjoyments  went  side  by  side 
throughout  this  whole  period. 

To  refresh  me,  I  yesterday  had  set  up  in  our  sitting-room 
a  cast  of  a  colossal  head  of  Juno,  of  which  the  original  is  in 
the  Villa  Ludovki.  This  was  my  first  love  in  Rome ;  and  now 
I  have  gained  the  object  of  my  wishes.  No  words  can  give 
Ito  r^notest  idea  of  it.    It  is  like  one  of  Homer's  songs. 
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I  haye,  lunreyer,  desenred  the  neigbbourhood  of  such  good 
society  for  the  fiiture,  for  I  can  now  tell  you  that  Iphigenia 
18  at  last  finished — i. «.  tiiat  it  lies  before  me  on  the  table  in 
two  tokraMy  oonoordant  copies,  of  which  (me  will  venr  soon 
begin  its  pLlgnmage  towards  yourself.  BeceiTe  it  with  all 
indulgence,  for,  to  speak  the  tndh,  what  stands  on  tiie  pmr 
is  not  exactly  what  I  intended;  but  still  it  will  cxmrej  on  ia^ 
of  what  was  in  my  mind. 

You  complain  occasional^  of  some  obaoure  passages  in 
my  letters,  which  allude  to  the  oppresskm,  which  I  suffer  in 
tbe  midst  of  the  most  ebrions  ohjlects  in  the  worliL  Widi 
all  this  my  ieHow  tray^er,  this  Gredan  princess,  haa  haid  a 
great  deal  to  do,  for  she  has  k^  me  doae  at  woric  whstL  I 
wished  to  be  seeing  sig^. 

I  often  think  of  our  worthy  friend,  ^Hio^had  long  determined 
upon  a  grand  tour,  whidi  one  might  wdl  term  a  yoyage  of 
disoorery.  After  he  had  studied  and  economiaed  aev&al 
years,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  he  took  it  in  his  head  to 
carry  away  with  him  the  daught^  of  a  noble  hoime,  thiTilriny 
it  was  all  one  stiU. 

With  no  less  of  caprice,  I  ^tennined  %)  take  Iphig^ua 
with  me  to  Carslbad.  I  will  now  briefly  enimierate  the 
-ptacee  where  I  held  special  eouTerse  with  ha:. 

When  I  had  kft  behind  me  the  Brenner,  I  todc  her  out  of 
my  large  pcnrtmanteau,  and  placed  her  by  my  side.  At  tlie 
Lago  &  Ghffda,  while  the  strong  south  wind  drove  the  waves 
on  the  beach,  and  where  I  was  at  least  as  much  alone  as 
my  heroine  on  the  coast  of  Tauris,  I  drew  the  first 
putlines,  which  afterwards  I  filled  up  at  Verona,  Vicenza, 
and  Padua;  but  above  all,  and  most  diligently  at  Venice. 
Afta:  tiiis,  however,  tbe  work  came  to  a  stand-still,  for  I  hit 
upon  a  new  design,  viz.,  of  writing  an  Iphigenia  at  Del^i, 
which  I  should  have  immediately  carried  into  execution,  mit 
for  the  distractions  of  my  young,  and  for  a  fooling  of  duty 
towards  ike  (dder  piece. 

In  Rome,  however,  I  went  on  with  it,  and  proceeded  with 
tolerable  steadiness.  Every  evening  b^re  I  went  to  sleep 
I  prepared  myself  for  my  morning's  task,  idiich  was  resumed 
immediately  I  awoke.  My  way  of  proceeding  was  quite 
simple.  I  calmly  wrote  down  the  pkce,  and  tried  the  melody 
line  by  Ime,  and  period  by  period.    Whi^  has  been  this 
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produced,  you  shall  soon  judge  of.  For  my  part,  doing  ^this 
woik,  I  have  learnt  more  than  I  have  done.  With  the  piece 
itself  there  shall  follow  some  farther  remarks. 


Jrnn.  6,  1787. 

To  speak  again  of  church  matters,  I  must  teU  you  that  on 
the  night  of  Christmas-day  we  wandered  about  in  troops,  and 
Tisited  all  the  churches  where  solemn  services  were  being  per- 
formed ;  one  especraUy  was  visited,  because  of  its  organ  and 
music.  The  latter  was  so  arranged,  that  in  its.  tones  nothing 
belonging  to  pastoral  music  was  wanting — ^neither  the  singing 
of  the  shepherds,  nor  the  twittering  of  birds,  nor  the  bleating 
of  she^. 

On  Quristmas-daTl  saw  the  Pope  and  the  whole  consistory  in 
S.  Peter's,  where  he  celebrated  high  mass  partiy  before  and 
partly  fixmi  his  throne.  It  is  of  its  kind  an  tmequalled  sight, 
splei]^d  and  dignified  enough,  but  I  have  grown  so  old  in  my 
Protestant  Diogenism,  that  Ihis  pomp  and  splendour  revm 
more  than  they  attract  me.  I,  like  my  pious  f(»refethers,  am  dis- 
posed to  say  to  these  spiritual  conquerors  of  the  world,  '*  Hide 
not  from  me  the  sun  of  higher  art  and  purer  humanity." 

Yesterday,  whidi  was  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  I  saw  and 
heard  mass  celebrated  after  the  Qreek  rite.  The  ceremonies 
appeared  to  me  more  solemn,  more  severe,  more  suggestive, 
and  yet  more  popular  than  the  Latin. 

But  there,  too,  I  also  felt  again  that  I  am  too  old  for  any- 
thing, except  for  truth  alone.  Their  ceremonies  and  operatic 
music,  their  gyrations  and  ballet-like  movements— it  aU 
passes  off  from  me  like  water  from  an  oilskin  doak.  A  work 
of  nature,  however,  like  that  of  a  Sunset  seen  from  the 
Villa  Madonna — ^a  work  of  art,  like  my  much  h(moured  Juno, 
makes  a  deep  and  vivid  impression  on  me. 

And  now  I  must  ask  you  to  congratulate  me  with  regard  to 
theatrical  matters.  Next  week  seven  theatres  will  be  opened. 
Anfossi  himself  is  here,  and  will  act  "  Alexander  in  India." 
A  Cyrus  also  will  be  represented,  and  the  "Taking  of 
Troy"  as  a  ballet.  That  assuredly  must  be  something  for 
the  childr^i! 
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Rome,  Jan*  tO,  1787. 

Here,  then,  comes  the  "child  of  sorrows,"  for  this  sur- 
name is  due  to  "  Iphigenia"  in  more  than  one  sense.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  reading  it  out  to  our  artists,  I  put  a  madt 
against  several  lines,  some  of  which  I  have  in  my  opinion 
improved,  but  others  I  have  allowed  to  stand — ^perhaps  Herder 
will  cross  a  few  of  them  with  his  pen. 

The  true  cause  of  my  having  for  many  years  preferred 
prose  for  my  works,  is  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  our 
prosody  ductuates,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  my 
judicious,  learned  Mends  and  fellow  artists  have  left  many 
things  to  taste,  a  course,  however,  which  was  little  favour- 
able to  the  establishing  of  any  certain  standard. 

I  should  never  have  attempted  to  translate  "  Iphigenia" 
into  iambics,  had  not  Moritz's  prosody  shone  upon  me  like  a 
star  of  light.  My  conversation  with  its  author,  especially 
during  his  confinement  from  his  accident,  has  still  more  en- 
lightened me  on  the  subject,  and  I  would  recommend  my 
friends  to  think  fiivourably  of  it. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  our  language  we  have  but 
very  few  syllables  which  are  decidedly  long  or  d^ort.  With  all 
the  others,  one  proceeds  as  taste  or  caprice  may  dictate* 
Now  Moritz,  after  much  thought,  has  hit  upon  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  certain  order  of  rank  among  our  syllaUes,  and  that 
the  one  which  in  sense  is  more  emphatic  is  long  as  compared 
with  the  less  significant,  and  makes  the  latter  short,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  in  its  turn  become  short,  whenever  it 
comes  into  the  neighbourhood  of  another  which  possesses 
greater  weight  and  emphasis  thdn  itself.  Here,  then,  is  at 
least  a  rule  to  go  by :  and  even  though  it  does  not  decide  the 
whole  matter,  stUl  it  opens  out  a  path  by  which  one  may  hope 
to  get  a  little  frirther.  I  have  often  allowed  myself  to  be 
influenced  by  these  rules,  and  eeneraUy  have  found  my  ear 
agreeing  with  ihem.  . 

As  I  formerly  spoke  of  a  public  reading,  I  must  quietly 
tell  you  how  it  passed  oS,  These  young  men  accustomed  to 
those  earlier  vehement  and  impetuous  pieces,  expected  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  Berlichingen,  and  could  not  so  well 
make  out  the  calm  movement  of  "  Iphigenia,"  and  yet  the 
nobler  and  purer  passages  did  not  frul  of  effect.    Tischbeiny 
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vrho  also  could  hardly  reconcile  himself  to  this  entire  aheence  of 
passion,  produced  a  pretty  illustration  or  symbol  of  the  work. 
He  illustrated  it  by  a  sacrifice,  of  which  the  smoke,  borne  down 
by  a  light  breeze,  descends  to  the  earth,  while  the  freer  flame 
strives  to  ascend  on  high.  The  drawing  was  very  pretty  and 
significant.  I  have  the  sketch  still  by  me.  And  thus  the 
-work,  which  I  thought  to  despatch  in  no  time,  has  employed, 
hindered,  occupied,  and  tortiured  me  a  full  quarter  of  a  year. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  made  an  important 
task  a  mere  by-work ;  but  we  will  on  that  subject  no  longer 
indulge  in  fiincies  and  disputes. 

I  inclose  a  beautiful  cameo,— a  lion  with  a  gad-fly  buzzing 
at  his  nose ;  this  seems  to  haye  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  ancients,  for  they  have  repeated  it  very  often.  I  should  like 
you  from  this  time  forward  to  seal  your  letters  with  it,  in 
order  that  through  this  (little)  trifle  an  echo  of  art  may,  as 
it  were,  reverberate  from  you  to  me. 


Jtome,  Jan.  13, 1787. 

How  much  have  I  to  say  each  day,  and  how  sadly  am  I  pre- 
vented, either  by  amusement  or  occupation,  from  conmiitting 
to  paper  a  single  sage  remark!  And  then  agaio,  the  fine 
days  when  it  is  better  to  be  anywhere  rather  than  in  one's 
room,  which,  without  stove  or  chimney,  receive  us  only  to 
sleep  or  to  discomfort!  Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  last  week, 
however,  must  not  be  left  unrecorded- 

In  the  Palace  Qiiistiniani  there  is  a  Minerva,  which  claims 
my  undivided,  homage.  Winckelmann  scarcely  mentions  it, 
and,  at  any  rate,  not  in  the  right  place;  and  I  feel  myself 
quite  unworthy  to  say  anything  about  it.  As  we  contem- 
plated the  image,  and  stood  gazing  at  it  a  long  time,  the 
wife  of  the  keeper  of  the  collection  said — This  must  have  once 
been  a  holy  image;  and  the  English,  who  happen  to  be  of 
this  religion,  are  still  accustomed  to  pay  worship  to  it  by 
kissing  this  hand  of  it,  (which  in  truth  was  quite  white, 
'^hile  the  rest  of  the  statue  was  brownish).  She  further  told 
us,  that  a  kdy  of  this  religion  had  been  there  not  long  before, 
and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  statue,  had 
regularly  offered  prayer  to  it ;  and  I,  ^he  said,  as  a  Christian, 
could  not  help  smiling  at  so  strange  an  action,  and  was 

Vol.  n.  2  c 
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obliged  to  nm  out  of  t&e  room,  lest  I  should  burst  out  into  a 
loud  laugh  before  her  j^e.  As  I  was  unwilling/ to  move  £rom 
the  statue,  she  a^ced  me  if  my  bdoTed  was  at  all  like  the 
statue  that  it  charmed  me  so  mudi.  The  good  dame  knew  of 
nothing  besides  deyotion  or  lore ;  but  ef  the  pure  admira- 
tion for  a  glorious  piece  of  man's  hasidiwork, — of  a  mere 
sympathetic  yeneration  fer  the  creation  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, she  could  form  im)  idea.  We  rejoiced  in  that  noble 
Englishwoman,  and  went  away  with  a  longing  to  turn  our 
steps  back  again,  and  I  shall  certainly  soon  go  once  more 
thither.  If  my  Mends  wish  for  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion, let  them  read  what  Winckehnaan  says  c^  the  hiffJi  style 
of  art  amon^  the  Greeks ;  unfortunatdy,  however,  he  does 
not  adduce  this  Minerva  as  an  iHostration.  But  if  I  do  not 
greatly  err,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  this  high  and  severe  styk, 
since  it  passes  into  the  beautiM, — it  is,  as  it  were,  a  bud  that 
opens, — and  so  a  Minerva,  whose  chaa?acter  thk  idea  of  tran- 
sition so  well  suits. 

Now  for  a  spectacle  of  a  different  kind.  On  the  feast  of 
the  Three  Kings,  or  the  Commemoration  of  Christ's  manifes- 
tatioQ  to  the  Gentiles,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Propaganda. 
There,  in  the  presence  of  three  cardinals  and  a  large  audience, 
an  essay  was  &st  of  all  delivered,  whidi  treated  of  the  place 
in  whidi  the  Virgin  Mary  received  the  three  Magi, — ^in  the 
stable,— or  if  not,  where?  Next,  some  Latin  verses  were 
read  on  similar  subjects,  and  alfc^  this  a  series  of  about 
thirty  scholars  came  forward,  oi^  by  one,  and  read  a  little 
piece  of  poetiy  in  their  native  tongues ;  Malabar,  Epirotic, 
Turkifih,  Moldavian,  Hellenic,  Persian,  Colchian,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Syrian,  Coptic,  Saracenic,  Armauan,  Erse,  Mada- 
gassic,  Icelandic,  Bohemian,  Greek,  Isaurian,  JBthiopc, 
&c.  The  poems  seemed  for  the  most  part  to  be  composed  in 
the  national  syllabic  measure,  and  to  be  delivered  with  the 
vernacular  declamation,  for  most  barbaric  rhythms  and  tones 
occmred.  Among  them  the  Greek  sounded  like  a  star  in  the 
night.  The  unditory  laughed  most  unmercifully  at  the 
strange  sounds;  and  so  tlus  representation  also  became  a 
farce. 

And  now  (before  concluding)  a  little  anecdote,  to  show 
with  what  levity  holy  things  are  treated  in  Holy  Rome.  The 
deceased  cardintd,  Albani,  was  once  pres^it  at  one  of  those 
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&stal  meetmgs  which  I  have  just  been  describing.  One  of 
the  scholars,  with  his  fkoe  turned  towards  the  Ourdinals, 
h^an  in  a  strange  pr(»imciation,  €rnaja  !  Chutfa  I  so  that  it 
sefonded  somethuig  like  canagUal  oanctgUaf  The  Cardinal 
turned  to  his  broQiers  with  a  whisper,  ^  He  knows  us  at 
any  rate." 


January  13,  1787. 
How  mueh  has  Wiackelmann  done,  and  yet  how  much 
reason  has  he  left  ns  to  wish  that  he  had  done  still  more. 
With  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  he  bxdlt  quickly, 
in  order  to  reach  the  roof.  Were  he  still  liying,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  give  us  a  re-cast  of  his  great  work.  "What 
fcther  obsCTvations,  what  corrections  would  he  not  haye 
made— to  what  good  use  would  he  not  have  put  all  that  others , 
following  his  own  principles,  have  observed  and  effected. 
And,  besides.  Cardinal  Albani  is  dead,  out  of  respect  to 
whom  he  has  written  much ;  and,  perhaps,  concealed  much. 


Jamutry  15,  1787. 

And  so  -then,  **  Aristodemo*'  has  at  last  been  acted,  and 
with  good  success  too,  and  the  greatest  afi^lause;  as  the 
Abbate  Monti  is  refated  to  liie  house  of  tite  Nepot^,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  among  tiie  higher  orders:  from  these,  t^re- 
fore,  aH  was  to  be  hoped  for.  The  boxes  indeed  were  but 
sparmg  in  -dieir  plaudits;  as  %s  the  pit,  it  was  wan  from  tiie 
very  first,  by  i£e  beaatifiil  language  cf  the  poet  and  the 
appropriate  recitation  of  the  aetors,  and  it  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  testifying  its  approbation.  The  bench  of  the 
German  artists  distinguished  itself  not  a  little;  and  this  time 
they  were  quite  in  f^oe,  tiiough  it  is  at  all  times  a  little 
overloiML 

The  author  himself  remained  at  home,  full  of  anxiety  for 
the  success  c£  ih&  piece.  From  act  to  act  £Eivi>urable  des- 
patches arrived,  which  dianged  his  fear  into  l&e  greatest 
joy.  Now  there  is  no  lack  of  repetitions  of  the  representa- 
tion, and  all  is  on  the  best  track.  Thus,  by  the  most 
opposite  things,  if  only  each  has  the  m^  it  claims,  the 
&voua*  of  the  multitiide,  as  w^ll  as  of  the  eoniu>isseur,  may 
be  won. 

2c  2 
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But  the  acting  was  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious,  and 
the  chief  actor,  who  appears  throughout  the  piece,  spoke  and 
acted  cleverly,— one  could  almost  £mcy  one  of  the  ancient 
CsBsars  was  marching  before  us.  They  had  very  judiciously 
transferred  to  their  stage  dresses  the  costume  which,  in  the 
statue,  strikes  the  spectator  as  so  dignified ;  and  one  saw  at 
once  that  the  actor  had  studied  the  antique. 


January  18,  1787. 

Home  is  threatened  with  a  great  artistic  loss.  The  King 
of  Naples  has  ordered  the  Hercules  Famese  to  be  brought  to 
his  palace.  The  news  has  made  all  the  artists  quite  sad; 
however,  on  this  occasion,  we  shall  see  something  which  was 
hidden  from  our  forefitthers. 

The  aforesaid  statue,  namely,  from  the  head  to  the  knee, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  feet,  together  with  ihe  sockle  on 
which  it  stood,  were  found  within  &e  Famesian  domain,  but 
the  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  ancle  were  wanting,  and  had 
been  supplied  by  Giuglielmo  Porta ;  on  these  it  had  stood  since 
its  discovery  to  the  present  day.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  genuine  old  legs  were  found  in  the  lands  of  the 
Borghesi,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  their  villa. 

Kecently,  however,  the  Prince  Borghese  has  achieved  a 
victory  over  himself,  and  has  made  a  present  of  these  costly 
relics  to  the  King  of  Naples.  The  legs  by  Porta  are  bdng 
rei^ioved,  and  the  genuine  ones  replaced;  and  every  one  is 

Promising  himself,   however  well    contented   he  has   been 
itherto  with  the  old,  quite  a  new  treat,  and  a  more  hanno- 
nious  enjoyment. 

JRome,  January  18,  1787. 

Yesterday,  which  was  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Abbot  S. 
Antony,  we  had  a  merry  day;  the  weather  was  the  finest  in 
the  world;  though  there  had  been  a  hard  frost  during  1^ 
night,  the  day  was  bright  and  warm. 

One  may  remark,  that  all  religions  which  enlarge  thdr 
worship  or  their  speculations  must  at  last  come  to  this, 
of  malang  the  brute  creation  in  some  degree  partakers  of 
spiritual  favoms.  S.  Anthony, — ^Abbot  or  Bishop, — is  the 
patron  Saint  of  all  four-footed  creatures;  his  festival  is  a  kiod 
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of  Satumalian  holiday  for  the  otherwise  oppressed  beasts,  and 
also  for  their  keepers  and  drivers.  All  the  gentry  must  on 
this  day  either  remain  at  home,  or  else  be  content  to  travel 
on  foot.  And  there  are  no  lack  of  fearful  stories,  which  tell 
how  unbelieving  masters,  who  forced  their  coachmen  to  drive 
them  on  this  day,  were  punished  by  suffering  great  calamities. 

The  church  of  the  Saint  lies  in  so  wide  and  open  a  district, 
that  it  might  almost  be  called  a  desert.  On  this  day,  however, 
it  is  full  of  life  and  fun.  Horses  and  mules,  with  their  manes 
^md  tails  prettily,  not  to  say  gorgeously,  decked  out  with 
ribbons,  are  brought  before  the  little  chapel,  (which  stands 
at  some  distance  from  the  churchy)  where  a  priest,  armed 
with  a  bru^  and  not  sparing  of  the  holy  water,  which  stands 
before  him  in  buckets  and  tubs,  goes  on  sprinkling  the  lively 
creatures,  and  often  plays  them  a  roguish  trick,  in  order  to  make 
them  start  and  Msk.  Pious  coachmen  offer  their  wax-tapers,  of 
larger  or  smaller  size ;  the  masters  send  alms  and  presents, 
10  order  that  the  valuable  and  useful  animals  may  go  safely 
through  the  coming  year  without  hurt  or  accidents.  The 
donkies  and  homed  cattle,  no  less  valuable  and  useful  to  their 
owners,  have,  likewise,  their  modest  share  in  this  blessing. 

Afterwards  we  delighted  ourselves  with  a  long  walk  under 
a  delicious  sky,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  interesting 
objects,  to  which,  however,  we  this  time  paid  very  little 
atteution,  but  gave  full  scope  and  rein  to  joke  and  mer- 
riment. 


Bome^  January  19,  1787. 

So  then  the  great  king,  whose  glory  filled  the  world,  whose 
deeds  make  him  worthy  even  of  the  Papists'  paradise,  has 
departed  this  life,  and  gone  to  converse  with  heroes  like  him- 
seff  in  the  realm  of  shades.  How  disposed  does  one  feel  to 
sit  still  when  such  an  one  is  gone  to  his  rest. 

This  has  been  a  very  good  day.  First  of  all  we  visited  a 
part  of  the  Capitol,  which  we  had  previously  neglected ;  then 
^e  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  drank  some  Spanish  wine  on 
board  a  ship  which  had  just  come  into  port : — it  was  on  this 
'<^ot  that  Romulus  and  Remus  are  said  to  have  been  found. 
Thus  keeping,  as  it  were,  a  double  or  treble  festival,  we 
levelled  in  the  inspiration  of  art,  of  a  mild  atmosphere,  and 
of  antiquarian  reminiscences. 
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What  at  first  fomiskes  a  hearty  ei^yment,  when  we  ta]&& 
it  superficially  only,  often  wei^is  on  ns  afterwards  most 
oppressively,  when  we  see  that  wiliiout  soHd  knowledge  ^ 
true  delight  must  be  missed. 

As  re^utls  anatomy,  I  am  pretty  well  prepared,  and  I  ha^e, 
not  without  some  labour,  gained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame ;  for  the  continual  examination  of  ihe  aacieirt 
statues  is  continually  stimulating  one  to  a  more  perfect  under* 
standing  of  it.  In  our  Medico  Chirurgical  Ana^tomy,  lit^ 
more  is  in  view  than  an  acquaintance  wkh  the  several  paits, 
and  fi)r  this  purpose  the  sorriest  picture  of  the  nrnsdes  may 
serve  very  weu ;  but  in  Rome  the  most  exquisote  parts  would 
not  even  be  noticed,  unless  as  helping  to  make  a  noUe  ajtd 
beautiM  form. 

In  the  great  Lazaretto  of  San  Spirito  th^ie  has  been  ppe* 
pared  ior  me  use  of  the  artists  a  very  fine  anatiHnical  figuv^ 
displaying  the  i/^ole  muscular  system.  Its  beauty  is  rea% 
amazing.  It  might  pass  for  some  flayed  d^migod,^-eYen  a 
Harsyas. 

Thus,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients,  m^i  here  stu^ 
the  himian  i^deton,  not  merely  as  an  ar^stioally  arranged 
series  of  bones,  but  ra^r  for  the  sake  of  the  ligam^its  with 
which  life  and  motion  are  carried  on. 

When  now  I  tefl  you,  that  in  the  evening  we  also  stoc^ 
perspective,  it  must  be  pretty  plain  to  you  that  we  ape  not 
idle.  With  all  our  studies,  however,  we  are  always  hoping 
to  do  more  than  we  ever  accomplish. 


Borne,  Jantuir^^,  1787. 

Of  the  artistic  sense  of  jGrermans^  and  of  thair  artistic  life, 
of  these  one  may  well  say, — ^One  hears  sounds,  but  they  are 
not  in  unison.  When  now  I  bethink  myself  what  glorious 
objects  are  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  how  Httle  I  have  pro- 
fited by  them,  1  am  almost  tempted  to  despair;  but  then 
again  I  cons<^  myself  with,  my  promised  return,  Yrh&Ok.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  understand  these  mastei^-pieces,  arouad 
whioh  now  I  go  groping  miserably  in  the  dark, 

But,  in  iaxt,  even  in  Eome  itseK,  there  is  but  little  pro- 
vision made  for  one  who  earnestly  wishes  to  study  art  as  a 
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wiiole.  H«iiMurtpalcliitiiBandpiitittogetl«rforhiiaflelfout 
of  endless  but  still  gorgeouttj  rich  rnkiB.  No  doubt  but  few 
only  of  tfaese  who  -visit  Rome,  are  purely  and  earnestly  desi- 
rous to  see  and  to  karu  things  righuy  and  thorenghly.  Tkey 
all  fdlow,  moDO  or  less,  their  own  fiiacies  aad  conoeits,  and 
this  is  observed  by  aU  alike  who  attesd  upcm  the  straogeFS. 
Every  guide  has  his  own  object,  every  one  has  his  own 
dealer  to  recommend,  his  own  artist  to  fitvour;  and  why 
should  he  not?  for  does  not  the  inexperienced  at  once 
prize,  as  most  excdlent,  whatever  may  be  presented  to  him 
as  such? 

It  would  lunre  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  study  of  art — indeed 
a  peculiarly  rich  museum  might  have  been  fbrmed — if  the 
govemm^it,  (whose  permission  even  at  present  must  be 
i^btained  before  any  piece  of  antiquity  ean  be  removed  from 
the  city,)  had  on  audi  occasions  invariably  insisted  on  casts 
being  delivered  to  it  of  the  objects  removed.  Beades,  if 
any  Pope  had  established  such  a  rule,  before  long  every  one 
would  have  opposed  all  fbrdier  removals ;  for  in  a  few  years 
people  would  have  been  frightened  at  the  number  and  value 
of  the  treasures  thus  carried  o£^  for  which,  even  now,  per- 
mission  can  only  be  obtained  by  secret  influence. 


January  22,  1787. 

The  representation  of  the  "Aristodemo''  has  stimulated,  in 
an  especial  degree,  the  patriotism  of  our  German  artists,  whidi 
before  was  &r  from  being  asleep.  They  never  omit  an  occamon 
to  iq>eak  well  of  my  '*  Iph%ema ;"  some  passages  Imve  from 
time  to  time  been  again  called  for,  and  I  ha^e  fo^md  mysdif 
at  last  compelled  to  a  second  reading  of  the  whole.  And 
thus  also  I  have  discovered  many  passages  which  went  off 
the  tongue  more  smoothly  t^an  they  look  on  the  pi^er. 

The  favorable  report  of  it  has  at  last  sounded  even  in  t^e 
ears  q£  Reiffenstein  and  Ai^lica,  who  entreated  that  I  should 
produoe  my  work  once  more  for  their  gratification.  I  begged, 
however,  for  a  brief  rea^te,  though  I  was  obliged  to  describe  to 
them,  somewhat  circimistantially,  the  plan  and  movement  of 
the  plot.  The  description  won  the  approbation  of  these  person- 
ages  more  even  than  I  could  have  hoped  for;  and  Signor 
Zucchi  also,  of  whom  I  least  (^  all  e3^>eoted  it,  evinced  a  wazm. 
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and  iiberal  sympatiiywith  the  piece.  The  ktter  drcnmstance, 
however,  is  eaaly  accounted  for  by  the  &et  that  the  drama 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  old  and  customary  form  of 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  tragedy,  which  is  most  agree- 
able to  every  one  whose  taste  has  not  been  spoilt  by  the  teme- 
rities of  the  English  stage. 


Borne,  Jan.  25,  1787. 

It  becomes  every  day  more  difficult  to  fix  the  termination 
of  my  stay  in  Rome ;  just  as  one  finds  the  sea  continually 
deeper  the  further  one  sails  on  it,  so  it  is  also  with  the  exa- 
mination of  this  city. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  present  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  past ;  and  to  compare  the  two,  requires  both  time 
and  leisure.  The  very  site  of  the  city  carries  us  back  to  the 
time  of  its  being  founded.  We  see  at  once  that  no  great 
people,  under  a  wise  leader,  settled  here  from  its  wanderings, 
.and  with  wise  forecast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  seat  of  future 
•empire.  No  powerful  prince  would  ever  have  selected  this  spot 
as  well  suited  for  the  habitation  of  a  colony.  No ;  herdsmen 
and  vagabonds  first  prepared  here  a  dwellmg  for  lliemselves  i 
a  couple  of  adventurous  youths  laid  the  foimdation  of  the 
palaces  of  the  masters  of  the  world  on  the  hill  at  whose  foot, 
amidst  the  marshes  and  the  silt,  they  had  defied  the  officers 
-of  law  and  justice.  Moreover,  the  seven  hills  of  Home  are  not 
elevations  aoove  the  land  which  lies  beyond  them,  but  merely 
above  the  Tiber  and  its  ancient  bed,  which  afterwards  became 
the  Campus  Martins.  If  the  coming  spring  is  favourable  to 
my  makmg  wider  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  shaJl 
be  able  to  describe  more  Ailly  the  unfavourable  site.  Even 
now  I  feel  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  grief  and 
lamentation  of  the  women  of  Alba  whey  they  saw  Sieir  city 
destroyed,  and  were  forced  to  leave  its  beautiful  site,  the 
choice  of  a  wise  prince  and  leader,  to  share  the  fogs  of  the 
Tiber,  and  to  people  the  miserable  CcBlian  hill,  from  whidi' 
their  eyes  still  feu  upon  the  paradise  they  had  been  drawn 
frxnn. 

I  know  as  yet  but  little  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  no  city  of  l£e  ancient  world  was 
worse  situated  than  Home :  no  wonder,  then,  if  the  Romans, 
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as  soon  as  they  had  swallowed  up  all  t&e  neighbouring  states, 
went  out  of  it,  and,  with  their  yillas,  returned  to  the  noble 
sites  of  the  cities  they  had  destroyed  in  order  to  live  and  to 
enjoy  life. 


Itome,  Jan,  25,  1787. 

It  suggests  a  ver^  pleasing  contemplation  to  think  how 
many  people  are  liymg  here  in  retirement,  calmly  occupied 
with  tiieir  several  tastes  and  pursuits.  In  the  house  of  a 
clergyman,  who,  without  any  particular  natural  talent,  has 
nevertheless  devoted  himself  to  the  arts,  we  saw  most  interest- 
ing copies  of  some  excellent  paintings  which  he  had  imitated 
in  miniature.  His  most  successful  attempt  was  after  the  Last 
Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  moment  of  time  is  when 
the  Lord,  who  is  sitting  familiarly  at  supper  with  his  disciples, 
utters  the  awfiil  words,  *'  One  of  you  ^lall  betray  me.'' 

Hopes  are  entertained  that  he  wiU  allow  an  engraving  to 
be  taken  either  of  this  or  of  another  copy,  on  which  he  is  at 
present  engaged.  It  will  be  indeed  a  rich  present  to  give  to 
the  great  public  a  fEiithful  imitation  of  this  gem  of  art. 

A  few  OEiys  since  I  visited,  at  the  Triniiil  de'  Monte,  Father 
Jacquier,  a  Franciscan.  He  is  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and 
well  known  by  his  mathematical  writings ;  and  although  £Eir 
advanced  in  years,  is  still  very  agreeable  and  intelligent.  He 
lias  been  acquainted  with  all  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day,  and  has  even  spent  several  months  with  Voltaire,  who 
bad  a  great  liking  for  him. 

I  have  also  become  acquainted  with  many  more  of 
such  good,  sterling  men,  of  whom  coimtless  numbers  are 
to  be  foimd  here,  iif^om,  however,  a  sort  of  professional  mis- 
trust keeps  estranged  from  each  other.  The  book-trade  fur- 
nishes no  point  of  union,  and  literary  novelties  are  seldom 
fruitM ;  and  so  it  befits  the  solitary  to  seek  out  the  hermits. 
For  since  the  acting  of  "  Aristodemo,"  in  whosefavour  we  made 
£L  very  lively  demonstration,  I  have  been  again  much  sought 
after.  But  it  was  quite  dear  I  was  not  sought  for  my  own 
sake ;  it  was  always  with  a  view  to  strengthen  a  party — to 
use  me  as  an  instrument ;  and  if  I  had  been  willing  to  come 
forward  and  declare  my  side,  I  also,  as  a  phantom,  i^ould  for 
A  time  have  pktyed  a  short  part.  But  now^  since  they  see  that 
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nothing  is  io  1^  macfce  of  me,  ^^ey  let  me  pas9^  soid  sa  I  go 
steadily  on  my  ow&  way. 

Indeed,  my  esistesBfce  has  lately  ti^ea  in  some  bdiast,  ivUeh 
gives  it  the  necessary  gravity.  I  do  not  now  friglit^i  myself 
with  the  spectres  whidi  used  so  often  to  play  before  my  eyes. 
Be,  therefore,  of  good  heart.  You  will  keep  me  above  water, 
and  draw  me  bac^  again  to  you. 


Boim,  Jan.  2S»  1787. 

Two  con^d!^«ti(Mi8  wlneh  move  or  less-  affest  e^ery  tiuBg, 
and  which  one  is  eompeHed  at  everynomsnt  to  give  way  to, 
I  most  not  ML  to  set  down,  now  Hhmk  tlkey  h»fe  become  ^ute 
clear  to  me. 

First  of  aU,  then,  1^  vast  and  3«t  merely  fi»gxnentary' ridies 
g(  this  city,  and  each  single  dbgeetof  aft,  inconstantly  suggest- 
ing the  questaon,  To  what  date  does  it  owe  its  esdstenoe? 
Winckehnann  urgency  calls  upon  us  to^^paxate  epochs^  to  dis- 
tinguish thedifSsient  styles  which  the  several  mastras  employed, 
and  the  way  in  whix^  in  ^  course  of  time,  they  gradually  per- 
fected them,  and  at  last  conmpted  them^i^ain.  Of  the  necesnty 
of  so  doing,  ereryreal  Mend  of  art  issoon  thovoughly  coQiriiiced. 
We  all  acknowledge  ihe  justice  and  tiia  importance  of  tib 
requisitkni.  Bfit  now,  how  to  attam  to  ^ns-oonviction  ?  Mow- 
ever  dearly  irad  eorrediy  the  motion  itself  may  be  cosieeimi, 
yet  without  kmg  prepaa^itoiy  lalwuxs  theze  w^  alwasys  bo  a 
degree  ef  vagueness  and  obscurity  as  to  liie  partieular  «pp&' 
cation.  A  sure  eye,  strengthened  by  many  yeans'  es^mssy  is 
above  all  else  necessary.  Here  hesitation  or  veserve  live  of  no 
avail.  Attention,  however,  is  now  directed  to  this  point ;  and 
every  one  who  is  in  any  degree  in  earnest  seeme  oonvinced 
that  in  this  dk^nain  a  sure  judgment  ia  JraposBible,  unless 
it  has  been  fMaoed  by  historical  study. 

The  seeond  coisiaeratMn  refevs  ezskeively  to  the  arts  of 
the  Gfreeks^  and  ^ideovours  to  asoertam  how  those  inimitaible 
artists  ppoeeeded  in  llieir  sucoessftd  attempts  to  evolve  from 
the  human  fonn  iheir  system  o£dmsbs  types,  whidi  is  so  per- 
fect and  complete,  that  neither  a&y  leaduig  diacacter  nor  aay 
intermediate  shade  or  transition  is  waoxting.  For  my  par^  I 
cannot  withhold  tibe  conjaetaie  tiiat  tl^y  proceeded  accordng 
to  the  same  lows  that  Nature  works  by,  ana  which  I  am  endea- 
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voxaaag  to  diseover.     Only,  there  is  m  tliem  aoiiiedimg  xnoie 
besides^  which  it  is  in^owibie  to  eaq^reis. 


ieMM,  Feb.  2,  1787. 
Of  the  beauty  of  a  walk  thiougii  Borne  by  moonlight  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  conception,  without  having  witnessed  it. 
An  single  objects  are  swallowed  up  by  the  great  masses  of 
Hght  and  shade,  and  notlnng  but  grand  and  g^ieral  outiines 
present  themselves  to  the  eye.  For  three  seyeial  days  we 
nave  ez^yed  to  tilie  fiiU  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  of 
nights.  Peculiarly  beautiftd  at  such  a  time  is  tiie  Coliseum. 
At  night  it  is  always  closed;  a  hermit  dwells  in  a  little 
shrine  within  its  range,  and  beggars  of  all  kinds  nestle 
beneaUi  its  crumbling  arches :  the  latter  had  lit  a  fire  on  the 
arena,  and  a  gentle  wind  bore  down  the  smoke  to  the  around, 
so  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  ruins  was  quite  hid  by  it, 
while  above  the  vast  walls  stood  out  in  deeper  darkness 
befose  the  eye.  As  we  stopped  at  the  gate  to  contemplate 
the  scene  through  the  iron  gratings,  the  moon  shone  brightly 
in  the  heavens  above.  Presently  the  smoke  found  its  way  up 
the  sides,  and  through  every  chink  and  opening,  while  the 
moon  lit  it  up  like  a  cloud.  The  sight  was  exceedingly  Go- 
rtons. In  such  a  light  one  ought  also  to  see  the  Pantheon, 
the  Capitol,  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  other  grand 
streets  and  squares: — and  thus  sun  and  moon,  like  the  human 
mind,  have  quite  a  difS^rent  work  to  do  here  from  elsewhere, 
where  the  vastest  and  yet  the  most  elegant  of  masses  present 
thenxsllves  to  their  rays. 


Eome,  Feb,  13,  1787. 
I  must  mention  a  trifling  &11  of  luck,  evai  though  it  is  but 
a  little  one.  However,  all  luck,  whether  great  or  little,  is  of 
one  kind,  and  always  brings  a  joy  witii  it.  Near  tile  TVimta 
de'  Monte  the  ground  has  been  lately  dug  up  to  form  a  foun- 
dation for  the  new  Obelisk,  and  now  the  whole  of  this  region 
is  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  the  Qardens  of  Lucullus,  which 
subsequently  became  the  property  of  the  Emperors.  My  perra- 
qpier  was  pasfling  early  one  morning  by  the  spot,  and  found  ia 
tiie  pile  of  earth  a  flat  piece  of  burnt  clay,  with  s(»ne  figures  on  it» 
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Having  washed  it,  he  showed  it  to  me.  I  eagerly  secured 
the  treasure.  It  is  not  quite  a  hand  long,  and  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  the  stem  of  a  ereat  key.  Two  old  men  stand 
before  an  altar ;  they  are  of  me  most  beautiful  workmanship, 
and  I  am  imcommonly  delighted  with  my  new  acquisition. 
Were  they  on  a  cameo,  one  woidd  greatly  like  to  use  it  as  a 
seal. 

I  have  by  me  a  collection  also  of  many  other  objects,  and 
none  is  worthless  or  immeaning,-^for  that  is  impossible ;  here 
everything  is  instructive  and  significant.  But  my  dearest 
treasure,  however,  is  even  that  which  I  carry  with  me  in  my 
soul,  and  which,  every  growing,  is  capable  of  a  still  greater 
^frowth. 

Rome,  Feb  15,  1787. 

Before  departing  for  Naples,  I  could  not  get  off  frosn 
-another  public  reading  of  my  "  Iphigenia."  Madam  Angelica 
and  Hofirath  Beiffenstein  were  the  auditory,  and  even  Signer 
Zucchi  had  solicited  to  be  present,  because  it  was  the  wish  of 
his  spouse.  While  it  was  reading,  however,  he  woriced  away 
at  a  great  architectural  plan — for  he  is  very  skilful  in  executing 
drawing  of  this  kind,  and  especially  the  decorative  parts.  He 
went  with  Clerisseau  to  Dalmatia,  and  was  the  associate  of  all  his 
labours,  drawing  the  buildings  and  ruins  for  the  plates,  which 
the  latter  published.  In  this  occupation  he  learned  so  mudi 
of  perspective  and  effect,  that  in  his  old  days  he  is  able  to 
amuse  nimself  on  paper  in  a  very  rational  manner. 

The  tender  soul  of  Angelica  listened  to  the  piece  with  in- 
credible profoundness  of  sympathy.  She  promised  me  a 
drawing  of  one  of  the  scenes,  which  I  am  to  keep  in  re- 
membrance of  her.  And  now,  just  as  I  am  about  to  quit 
Home,  I  begin  to  feel  myself  tenderly  attached  to  these  kind- 
hearted  people.  It  is  a  source  of  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  regret  to  know  that  people  are  sorry  to  part  with  you. 

Rome,  F^.  16,  1787. 

The  safe  arrival  of  "  Iphigenia*'  has  been  announced  to  me 

in  a  most  cheering  and  agreeable  way.     On  my  way  to  the 

Opera,  a  letter  from  a  well-known  hand  was  brought  to  me, 

^-this  time  doubly  welcome,  since  it  was  sealed  with  the 
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"  Lion"  a  premonitory  token  of  the  safe  arrival  of  my 
packet.  I  hurried  into  the  Opera-house,  and  bustled  to  get 
a  place  among  the  strange  &ces  beneath  the  great  chandelier.. 
At  this  moment  I  felt  myself  drawn  so  close  to  my  6iends, 
that  I  could  almost  have  sprung  forward  to'  embrace  them. 
From  my  heart  I  thank  you  even  for  having  simply  mentioned 
the  arrival  of  the  "  Iphigenia/'  may  your  next  be  accom- 
panied with  a  few  kind  words  of  approval. 

Inclosed  is  the  list  of  those  among  whom  I  wish  the  copies 
which  I  am  to  expect  from  Gosche  to  be  distributed;  for 
although  it  is  with  me  a  perfect  matter  of  indifference  how 
the  public  may  receive  these  matters,  still  I  hope  by  them 
to  furnish  slight  gratification  to  my  friends  at  least. 

One  undertakes  too  much.  When  I  think  on  my  last  four 
volumes  together,  I  become  almost  giddy — I  am  obliged  to 
think  of  them  separately,  and  then  the  fit  passes  off. 

I  should  perhaps  have  done  better  had  I  kept  my  first 
resolution  to  send  these  things  one  by  one  into  the  world,  and 
so  undertake  with  fresh  vigour  and  courage  the  new  subjects 
which  have  most  recently  awakened  my  sympathy.  Should 
I  not,  perhaps,  do  better  were  I  to  write  the  "  Iphigenia  at 
Delphi,''  instead  of  amusing  myself  with  my  £EUicifdl  d^etches 
of"Tasso.'*  However,  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  latter  toa 
much  of  my  thoughts  to  give  it  up,  and  let  it  ML  to  the 
ground. 

I  am  sitting  in  the  ante-room  near  the  chimney,  and  the 
warmth  of  a  fire,  for  once  well  fed,  gives  me  courage  to  com- 
mence a  fresh  sheet,  for  it  is  indeed  a  glorious  thing  to  be 
able,  with  our  newest  thoughts,  to  reach  into  the  £stance, 
and  by  words  to  convey  thither  an  idea  of  one's  immediate 
state  and  circumstances.  The  weather  is  right  glorious,  the 
days  are  sensibly  lengthening,  the  laurels  and  box  are  in 
blossom,  as  also  are  the  almond-trees.  Early  this  morning  I 
was  delighted  with  a  strange  sight ;  I  saw  in  the  distance  tall, 
pole-like  trees,  covered  over  and  over  with  the  loveliest 
violet  flowers.  On  a  closer  examination  I  foimd  it  was  the 
plant  known  in  our  hothouses  as  the  Judas-tree,  and  to  bota- 
nists as  the  "  cercis  siliquastrum,**  Its  papilionaceous  violet 
blossoms  are  produced  directly  from  out  of  the  stem.  The 
stakes  which  I  saw  had  been  lopped  last  winter,  and  out  of 
their  bark  well-shaped  and  deeply-tinted  flowers  were  bursting 
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by  thousands.  The  daisies  are  also  springing  out  of  the  ground 
SB  thick  as  ants;  the  crocus  and  the  pheasant's  eye  are  more 
rare,  but  even  chi  this  account  more  rich  and  omamentaL 

What  pleasures  and  what  lessens  will  not  the  more  southern 
land  iii^mrt  to  me,  and  what  new  results  will  arise  to  me 
from  tfa^ !  With  the  thmgs  of  nature  it  is  as  with  those  of 
art ;  much  as  is  written  about  them,  eyery  one  who  sees  them 
forms  them  into  new  combinations  for  himself. 

When  I  think  of  Naples,  and  indeed  ef  ^ily^— when  I 
read  their  history,  or  look  at  yiews  of  them,  it  strOi:es  me  as 
singolar  that  it  siiould  be  even  in  these  paradises  of  the  world 
that  the  vcdoanic  muountMns  manilSsst  themselves  so  violently, 
for  thousands  of  years  alarming  and  confounding  their  iidia- 
bitants. 

But  I  willingly  drive  out  of  my  head  the  expectation  of 
these  much-prized  scenes,  in  order  that  they  may  not  lessea 
my  enjoyment  of  the  capital  ^  the  v^ole  world  before  I 
leave  it. 

For  the  last  fourteen  days  I  have  been  moving  about  from 
morning  to  night ;  I  am  raking  up  everything  I  have  not  yet 
seen.  I  am  also  viewing  for  a  second  or  even  a  third  time  all 
the  most  importaout  objects^  and  they  are  all  arranging  th^n- 
selves  in  tolerable  (xrder  within  my  mind:  for  while  the 
chief  objects  are  taking  their  right  places,  there  is  space  and 
room  between  them  for  many  a  less  important  one.  My 
eudiusiasm  is  purifying  itself^  and  becoming  more  decided^ 
and  now  at  last  my  mind  can  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
greatest  and  purest  creations  of  art  with  calm  adnuration« 

In  my  situation  one  is  tempted  to  envy  the  artist  who,  by 
copies  and  imitations  of  some  kind  or  other  can,  as  it  were* 
eome  near  to  those  great  conceptions,  and  can  grasp  them 
better  than  one  who  merdy  lod^s  at  and  reflects  upon  them, 
in  the  end,  however,  every  one  feels  he  must  do  his  best ;  and 
so  I  set  aU  the  sails  of  my  intellect^  in  the  hope  of  getting 
round  this  coast. 

The  stove  is  at  present  thoroughly  warm,  and  piled  up  with 
excellent  coals,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  us,  as  no  one 
scarcely  has  time  or  inclination  to  attend  to  the  fire  two 
whole  hours  together;  I  will  therefore  avail  myself  of  this 
agreeable  temperature  to  rescue  £ram-my  tablets  a  few  notes 
whic^  are  ahnost  obliterated* 
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On  tiie  2zid  of  Febmarf  we  attended  the  ceremony  of 
biessii^  the  tapers  in  the  Sistise  chapel*  I  was  in  anything 
but  a  good  hnmour,  and  shortly  went  off  again  with  my 
fiiends ;  for  I  liiought  to  myself  those  are  the  Tery  candles 
which,  for  l^se  iHxee  handled  years,  have  been  dimming 
those  noble  paintings,  and  it  is  their  smc^e  whidi,  witli  priestly 
inKpmience,  not  merely  hangs  in  ckmds  around  the  only  sun 
of  art,  but  from  year  to  year  obscures  it  more  and  more,  and 
wfll  at  last  envelop  it  in  total  darkness. 

We  tiierefore  sought  the  free  air,  and  alter  a  long  walk 
cssme  upon  S.  Onofrio's,  in  a  comer  of  which  Tasso  is  buried. 
In  &e  Hbrary  of  the  monastery  there  is  a  bust  of  him,  the 
£»ce  is  of  wax,  and  I  please  myself  with  &mcying  that  it  was 
tdken  after  deatii :  ahiuragh  die  Hnes  have  lost  some  of  their 
sharpness,  and  it  is  in  some  parts  injured,  still  on  the  whole 
it  serves  better  than  any  otlier  I  have  yet  seen  to  convey  an 
idea  of  a  talented,  sensitive,  and  refined  but  reserved  character. 

So  much  for  this  time.  I  must  now  turn  to  glorious 
V^kmann's  2nd  part,  which  contains  Rome,  and  which  I 
ha;ve  not  yet  seen.  Before  I  start  for  Naples,  the  harvest 
must  be  housed;  good  days  are  coming  for  binding  the 
j^besves. 


Home,  Feb.  17,  1787. 
Hie  weather  is  ineredibly  and  inexpressibly  beautiful;  for 
the  whole  of  February,  with  the  exception  of  fofor  rainy  days, 
a  pure  bright  sky,  and  the  days  towards  noon  almost  too  warm. 
One  is  tempted  out  into  the  open  air,  amd  if  till  lately  one 
spent  all  one's  time  in  the  city  among  gods  and  heroes,  the 
country  has  now  all  at  once  resumed  its  rights,  and  one  can 
scsKTO^  tear  oneself  firom  lSke  surrounding  scenes,  lit  up  as 
tiiey  are  with  the  most  glorious  days.  Many  a  time  does  the 
remembrance  come  across  me  how  our  northern  artists  labour 
te  gam  a  eharm  from  thatched  roo&  and  ruined  towers — 
bow  they  turn  round  and  round  every  bush  and  bourne,  and 
crumbling  rock,  in  the  hope  of  catching  some  picturesque 
etfect ;  and  I  have  been  quite  surprised  at  mysdf ,  when  I  &Qd 
these  thmgs  fr(mi  habat  still  retaining  a  hold  upon  me.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  within  these  last  fourteen  days  I 
have  plucked  up  a  little  courage,  and,  sketch-book  in  hand, 
have  wandered  up  and  down  the  hollows  and  heights  of  the 
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neighbouring  villas,  and,  without  much  consideration,  have 
sketched  off  a  few  little  objects  characteristically  southera 
and  Roman,  and  am  now  trying  (if  good  luck  will  come  to 
my  aid)  to  give  them  the  requisite  lights  and  sliades. 

It  is  a  smgular  &ct,  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  cdearly  see 
and  to  acknowledge  what  is  good  and  the  excellent,  but  that 
when  one  attempts  to  make  them  one's  own,  and  to  grasp 
them,  somehow  or  other  they  slip  away,  as  it  were,  from 
between  one's  fingers ;  and  we  apprehend  them,  not  by  the  ' 
standard  of  the  true  and  right,  but  in  accordance  with  ooi 
previous  habits  of  thought  and  tastes.  It  is  only  by  constant 
practice  that  we  can  hope  to  improve ;  but  where  am  I  to  find 
time  and  a  collection  of  modds?  Still  I  do  fbel  myself  a 
little  improved  by  the  sincere  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  last 
fourteen  days. 

The  artists  are  ready  enough  with  their  hints  and  instnic- 
iions,  for  I  am  quick  in  apprehending  them.  But  then  ^e 
lesson  so  quickly  learnt  and  understood,  is  not  so  easily  put 
in  practice.  To  apprehend  quickly  is,  forsooth,  the  attrilrate 
of  the  mind,  but  correctly  to  execute  that,  requires  the  prac- 
tice of  a  life. 

And  yet  the  amateur,  however  weak  may  be  his  eflforts  at 
imitation,  need  not  be  discouraged.  The  few  lines  which  I 
scratch  upon  the  paper  often  hastily,  seldom  correctly  £unlitate 
any  conception  of  sensible  objects ;  for  one  advances  to  an  idea 
more  surely  and  more  steadily  the  more  accurately  and  pre- 
cisely he  considers  individual  objects. 

Only  it  will  not  do  to  measure  oneself  with  artists ;  every 
one  must  go  on  in  his  own  style.  For  Nature  has  made  pro- 
vision for  all  her  children ;  the  meanest  is  not  hindered  in  its 
existence  even  by  that  of  the  most  excellent.  *'  A  little  man 
is  still  a  man ;"  and  with  this  remark,  we  will  let  the  matter 
drop. 

I  have  seen  the  sea  twice— 'first  the  Adriatic,  then  the 
Mediterranean,  but  only  just  to  look  at  it.  In  Naples  we 
hope  to  become  better  acquainted  with  it.  All  within  m^ 
seems  suddenly  to  urge  me  on :  why  not  sooner— why  nai 
at  a  less  sacrifice  ?  How  many  thousand  things,  many  qpoM 
new  and  for  the  first  time,  should  I  not  have  bad  to  ocmm^ 
nicate! 
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Borne,  Feb.  17,  1787. 
Evening,  after  the  follies  of  the  Carnival, 

I  am  sorry  to  go  away  and  leave  Moritz  alone ;  he  is  going 
on  well,  but  when  he  is  left  to  himself,  he  immediately  shuts 
himself  iq>  and  is  lost  to  the  world.  I  have  therefore  exhorted 
him  to  write  to  Herder :  the  letter  is  enclosed.  I  should  wish  for 
an  answer,  which  may  be  serviceable  and  helpful  to  him. 
He  is  a  strange  good  fellow ;  he  would  have  been  far  more  so, 
had  he  occasionally  met  with  a  friend,  sensible  and  affec- 
tionate enough  to  enlighten  him  as  to  his  true  state.  At 
present  he  could  not  form  an  acquaintance  likely  to  be  more 
blessed  to  him  than  Herder's,  if  permitted  frequently  to  write 
to  him.  He  is  at  this  moment  engaged  on  a  very  laudable 
antiquarian  attempt,  which  well  deserves  to  be  encouraged : 
Friend  Herder  could  scarcely  bestow  his  cares  better  nor 
sow  his  good  advice  in  a  more  grateful  soil. 

The  great  portrait  of  myself  which  Tischbein  has  taken  in 
hand  begins  already  to  stand  out  from  the  canvass.  The 
painter  has  employed  a  clever  statuary  to  make  him  a  little 
model  in  clay,  which  is  elegantly  draperied  with  the  mantle ; 
with  this  he  is  working  away  dihgently,  for  it  must,  he 
«ay8,  be  brought  to  a  certain  point  before  we  set  out  for 
Naples,  and  it  takes  no  Httle  time  merely  to  cover  so  large  a 
£eld  of  canvass  with  colours. 


Rome,  Feb,  19,  1787. 

The  weather  continues  to  be  finer  than  words  can  express. 
This  has  been  a  day  miserably  wasted  among  fools.  At  night- 
&11 1  betook  myself  to  the  Villa  Medici.  A  new  moon  has 
just  shone  upon  us,  and  below  the  slender  crescent  I  could 
with  the  naked  eye  discern  almost  the  whole  of  the  dark  disc 
through  the  perspective.  Over  the  earth  hangs  that  haze  of 
the  day  which  the  paintings  of  Claude  have  rendered  so  well 
known.  In  Nature,  however,  the  phenomenon  is  perhaps  no- 
where so  beautiful  as  it  is  here.  Flowers  are  now  springing 
out  of  the  earth,  and  the  trees  putting  forth  blossoms  which 
hitherto  I  have  been  unacquainted  wiSi ;  the  almonds  are  in 
Uossoin,  and  between  the  d^k-green  oaks  they  make  an  appear- 
ance as  beautijful  as  it  is  new  to  me.  The  sky  is  like  a  bright 
blue  taffeta  in  the  sunshine;  what  will  it  be  in  Naples? 
Almost  everything  here  is  already  green.     My  botanical 
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whims  gain  food  and  strei^th  from  all  around ;  and  I  am  od 
the  way  to  disoover  new  and  beautiful  relations  by  means  of 
which  Nature — that  vast  prodigv,  which  yet  is  nowhere 
visible— evolves  the  most  manifold  varieties  out  of  the  moet 
simple. 

Vesuvius  is  throwing  out  both  ashes  and  stones ;  in  lite 
evening  its  summit  appears  to  glow.  May  travailii^  Natme 
onl^  favour  us  with  a  stream  of  lava.  I  can  scarcely  endure  to 
wait  till  it  shall  be  really  my  lot  to  witness  such  grand 
phenomena.  ___. 

Borne,  F^  21,  17S1. 
Ash  Wednesday, 

The  folly  is  now  at  an  end.  Tlie  countiess  lights  of  yester- 
day  evening  were,  however,  a  strange  spectacle.  One  must 
have  seen  tne  Carnival  in  Rome  to  get  entir^  rid  of  the 
wish  to  see  it  again*  Nothing  can  be  written  of  it :  as  a 
subject  of  conversation  it  may  be  amusing  enough.  The 
most  unpleasant  feeling  about  it  is,  that  real  internal  joy  is 
wanting — ^there  is  a  lack  of  money,  whidi  prevents  tliem  «i- 
joying  the  morsel  of  pleasure,  which  otherwise  they  might 
still  feel  in  it  The  great  are  economical,  and  hold  bade ; 
those  of  the  middle  ranks  are  without  the  means,  and  the 
populace  without  spring  or  elasticity.  In  the  last  days  tbeare 
was  an  incredible  tumult,  but  no  heartfdt  joy.  The  sky,  so 
infinitely  fine  and  clear,  looked  down  nobly  and  innocently 
upon  the  mununeries. 

However,  as  imitation  is  out  of  the  question,  and  cannot 
be  thought  of  here,  I  send  you,  to  amuse  the  children,  some 
drawings  of  carnival  masks,  and  some  ancient  Roman  cos- 
tumes, which  are  also  coloured,  as  they  may  serve  to  supply 
a  missing  chapter  in  the  "  Orfns  Pictus.*' 

[  Rome,  Fd).  21,  17B7* 

I  snatch  a  few  moments  in  the  intervals  of  packing,  to 
mention  some  particulars  which  I  have  hitherto  omitted. 
To-morrow  we  set  off  for  Naples.  I  am  already  delisting 
myself  with  the  new  scenery,  which  I  promise  m3^Belf  will 
be  inexpressibly  beautiful ;  and  hope  in  this  paradise  of  nature. 
to  win  fresh  freedom  and  pleasure  for  the  study  of  anciait 
art,  on  my  return  to  sober  Rome. 
Packing  up  is  light  work  to  me,  sinoe  I  can  now  do  it 


with  a  menier  heaii  thaa  I  Ittd  sane  sis  BumtliB  1^,  wlien  I  had 
to  tear  mysdf  from  all  that  was  most  dear  and  precious  to 
me.  Yes,  it  is  now  a  fbU  half  year  since;  and  of  the  four 
months  I  hare  e^eut  m  Eome,  not  a  moment  has  been  lost. 
The  boast  may  sound  big;  neyerdielesSt  it  does  not  say  too 
much. 

That '' Iphigenia*'  has  aniyed,  Iknow, — may,I  leam  at  the 
foot  of  Vesuvius  ihat  it  has  met  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

That  Tischbetn,  who  possesses  as  glorious  an  eye  for 
nature  as  for  art,  is  to  accompany  me  on  this  journey,  is 
to  me  the  subject  of  great  congratulation:  stiU,  as  genuine 
C^ermans,  we  cannot  tiirow  aside  all  purposes  and  thoughts 
of  work.  We  have  bought  the  best  of  drawing-pi^r,  and 
we  intend  to  sketch  away;  although,  in  all  probability^ 
the  multitude,  <te  beauty,  and  the  i^lendour  of  the  objects, 
will  choke  our  good  intentians. 

One  conquest  I  have  gained  over  myself.  Of  all  my  un- 
finished poetical  works  I  dmU  take  with  me  none  but  the 
•*  Tasso,"  of  which  I  have  the  best  hopes.  K I  coidd  only  know 
what  you  are  now  saying  to  "  Iphigenia,''  your  remarks  might 
be  some  guide  to  me  in  my  present  labours;  for  the  plan  of 
**Tas8o''  is  very  similar ;  the  suljject  still  more  confined,  and 
in  its  several  parts  will  be  even  firtill  more  elaborately  finished. 
Stan  I  cannot  tell  as  yet  what  it  will  eventually  iHx>ve.  What 
atlready  exists  of  it  must  be  destroyed ;  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
tediously  drawn  out,  and  neither  the  eharaoters  nor  ^  plot,  nor 
tile  tone  of  it,  are  at  all  in  harmony  with  my  present  views. 

In  making  a  clearance  I  have  fiiUen  r^pon  some  of  your 
letters,  and  in  reading  them  over  I  have  just  lighted  upon  a 
reproach,  that  in  my  letters  I  contradict  myedf.  It  may  be  so, 
but  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  for  as  soon  as  I  have  written  a 
letter  I  immediatdy  send  it  off :  I  must,  however,  confess 
tiiat  nothing  seems  to  me  more  likely,  for  I  have  lately  been 
tossed  about  by  migfaty  spirits,  and  therefore  it  is  quite 
natural  if  at  times  I  &ow  not  wh^re  I  am  standing. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  skipper,  who,  overtaken  at  sea  by  a 
stormy  night,  determined  to  steear  iat  port.  His  little  boy, 
who  in  the  dark  was  crouching  by  him,  asked  him,  *'  What 
silly  light  is  that  which  I  soo  at  one  time  above  us  and  at 
another  below  us?*'  His  &ther  promised  to  explain  it  to  him 
some  other  day;  and  then  he  told  him.tha,t  it  was  tha  beacon 
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of  the  lighthouse,  which,  to  the  eye  now  raised,  now  depressed, 
by  the  wild  waves,  appeared  accordingly  sometinies  above 
and  sometimes  below.  I  too  am  steering  on  a  passion-tossed 
sea  for  the  harbour,  and  if  I  can  only  manage  to  hold  steadily 
in  my  eve  the  gleam  of  the  beacon,  however  it  may  seem  to 
change  its  place,  I  shall  at  last  enjoy  the  wished  for  shore. 

When  one  is  on  the  eve  of  a  depturture,  eveiy  earlier  separa- 
tion, and  also  that  last  one  of  all,  and  which  is  yet  to  be,  eomes 
involuntarily  into  one's  thoughts ;  and  so,  on  this  occasion,  tiie 
reflection  enforces  itself  on  my  mind  more  strongly  than  ev^, 
that  man  is  always  making  tax  too  great  and  too  many  prepa- 
rations  for  life.  For  we,  for  instance — ^Tischbein  and  I,  that  is 
— ^must  soon  turn  our  backs  upon  many  a  precious  and  glorious 
object,  and  even  upon  our  well-fumished  museum.  In  it  there 
are  now  standing  three  gems  for  comparison,  side  by  side,  and 
yet  we  part  from  them  as  though  they  were  not. 


NAPLES. 

VeUeiri,  Feb.  22,  1787. 
We  arrived  here  in  good  time.  The  day  before  yesterday 
the  weather  became  gloomy;  and  our  fine  days  were  overcast: 
still  some  signs  of  the  air  seemed  to  promise  that  it  would 
soon  clear  up  again,  and  so  indeed  it  turned  out.  The  doads 
gradually  broke,  here  and  there  appeared  the  blue  sky,  and 
at  last  the  sun  shone  full  on  our  journey.  We  came  throng 
Albano,  after  having  stopped  before  Genzano,  at  the  entranee 
of  a  park,  which  the  owner,  Prince  Chigi,  in  a  very  strange 
way  holds,  but  does  not  keep  up,  on  which  account  he  will 
not  allow  any  one  to  enter  it.  In  it  a  true  wilderness  has 
been  formed.  Trees  and  shrubs,  plants  and  weeds  grow, 
wither,  fall,  and  rot  at  pleasure.  That  is  all  right,  and 
indeed  could  not  be  better.  The  expanse  before  the  entrance  is 
inexpressibly  fine.  A  high  wall  encloses  the  valley,  a  lattice- 
gate  affords  a  view  into  it;  then  the  hill  ascends,  upon  whidi, 

t-above  you,  stands  the  caslle. 

But  now  I  dare  not  attempt  to  go  on  with  the  description; 

'  and  I  can  merely  say,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  from 
the  summit  we  cau^nt  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Sezza,  ihe 

'Pontine  Marshes,  me  sea  and  its  islandsi  a  heavy  .pasang 
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shower  was  traversing  the  Marshes  towards  the  sea,  and 
the  light  and  shade,  constantly  changing  and  moving,  won- 
derMly  enlivened  and  variegated  the  dreary  plain.  The 
effect  was  beautifully  heightened  by  the  8un*s  beams  whidi 
lit^p  with  various  hues,  the  columns  of  smoke  as  they  ascended 
from  scattered  and  scarcely  visible  cottages. 

YeUetri  is  agreeably  situated  on  a  volcanic  hill,  which, 
towards  the  north  alone,  is  connected  with  other  hills,  and 
towards  three  points  of  the  heavens  commands  a  wide  andv 
iminterrupted  prospect 

We  here  visited  the  Cabinet  of  the  Cavaliere  Borgia,  who, 
&voured  by  his  relationship  with  the  Cardinal  has  managed, 
by  means  of  the  Propaganda,  to  collect  some  valuable  antiqui- 
ties and  other  curiosities,  .^^yptian  charms,  idols  cut  out 
of  the  very  hardest  rock,  some  small  figures  in  metal,  of 
earlier  or  later  dates,  some  pieces  of  statuary  of  burnt  clay, 
with  figures  in  low  relief,  ipniich  were  dug  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  on  the  authority  of  which  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  ascribe  to  the  ancient  indigenous  population  a 
style  of  their  own  in  art. 

Of  other  kinds  of  varieties  there  are  numerous  specimens 
in  this  museum.  I  noticed  two  CluBiese  black-painted  boxes; 
on  the  sides  of  otie  there  was  delineated  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  silk-worm,  and  on  the  other  the  cultivation  of 
rice :  both  subjects  were  very  nicely  conceived,  and  worked  out 
with  the  utmost  minuteness.  Both  the  boxes  and  their  covers 
fu«  eminently  beautiful,  and,  as  well  as  the  book  in  ^e 
Hbrary  of  the  Propaganda,  which  I  have  already  praised,  are 
well  worth  seeing. 

'  It  is  certainly  inexplicable  that  these  treasures  should  be 
within  so  short  a  distance  of  Bome,  and  yet  should  not  be 
more  frequently  visited ;  but  perhaps  the  dmculty  and  incon- 
venience of  getting  to  these  regions,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
inagic  circle  of  Rome,  may  serve  to  excuse  the  fact.  As  we 
arrived  at  the  inn,  some  women,  who  were  sitting  before  the 
doors  of  their  houses,  called  out  to  us,  and  asked  if  we 
wished  to  buy  any  antiquities;  and  then,  as  we  showed  a 
pretty  strong  hankering  after  them,  they  brought  out  some 
<dd  kettles,  fire-tongs,  and  such  like  utensils,  and  were  ready 
to  die  with  laughing  at  having  made  fools  of  us.  When  we 
filmed  a  little  put  out,  our  guide  assured  us,  to  our  comfort, 
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tliat  it  was  a  oustomaiy  joke,  and  that  all  strangeis  had  ts 
submit  to  it. 

I  am  writing  this  in  Ik  very  miserable  auberge,  and  fed. 
ndther  strengdi  nor  humour  to  make  it  an^ longer:  theiefiatre 
I  must  bid  you  a  Tery  good  night. 

Fondi,  Fdt.  28,  1787. 

We  were  on  the  road  very  early  ,-^by  three  in  the  momiiig. 
As  the  day  broke  we  jft)und  oursmyes  on  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
which  have  not  by  any  means  so  ill  an  appearanee  as  tbe 
common  description  in  Rome  woidd  make  out.  Of  eourse,  by 
merely  once  passing  oyer  the  marshes,  it  is  not  possible  to 
judge  of  so  great  an  undertaking  as  that  of  the  intended 
draining  of  t^Bm,  which  necessarily  requires  time  to  test  its 
merits ;  still  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  works  t^(^  hove 
commenced  1^  the  P(^'s  (Nrdera,  will,  to  a  great  esctesit  at 
least,  attain  the  desired  end.  Conceive  to  yourself  a  wide  valley, 
which,  as  it  stretches  from  north  to  south,  has  but  a  very  slight 
fiOl,  but  which  towards  the  east  and  the  mountains  i&extremefy 
low,  but  rises  again  considerably  towards  the  sea  en  iiie  west. 
Rttnning  in  a  stra%ht  line  throng  the  whole  length  of  it, 
the  ancient  Via  Appia  has  been  restored.  On  the  r^ht  of 
the  latter  the  principal  drain  has  been  cat,  and  in  it  the  water 
flows  with  a  rapid  fall.  By  means  of  it  ^ixact  of  land  to 
the  right  has  been  drained,  and  is  new  profitably  cultivated. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  it  is  either  already  brou^it  into 
cultivation  or  evidently  might  be  so,  if  fitrmers  oimLd  be 
found  to  take  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  spot,  which  lies 
extremely  low. 

The  left  side,  which  stretches  towards  the  mountains,  is 
more  difficult  to  be  managed.  Here,  however,  cross-drains  pasr 
imder  the  raised  way  into  the  chief  drain ;  as,  however,  the 
surface  sinks  again  towards  the  mountains,  it  is  impossible 
by  this  means  to  carry  off  the  water  entirely.  To  meet  this 
^f&culty  it  is  proposed,  I  was  told,  to  cut  another  leading 
drain  along  the  Ihot  of  the  mountains.  Large  patches,  espe- 
cially towards  Terracina,  are  dnnly  planted  vfith  willows  and 
poplars. 

The  posting  stations  consist  merely  of  long  thatched  sheds. 
Tischbein  sketched  one  of  them,  and  enjoyed  for  his  reward  a 
gratification  which  only  he  could  enjoy.  A  white  horse  having 
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ImAB  loose  had  fled  to  the  drained  lands.  Enjoying  its  liberty, 
it  was  galloping  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  brown  tun 
like  a  Qtsb.  of  lightning ;  in  truth  it  was  a  glorious  si^t, 
rendered  ssgnificant  by  Tiichbein*s  rapture. 

At  the  point  where  the  ancdent  village  of  Meza  onee  stood, 
the  Pope  has  caused  to  be  built  a  large  and  fine  building,  which 
indicates  the  centre  of  the  level.   The  sight  of  it  increases  one's 
hopes  and  confidence  of  the  success  of  Qie  whole  undertaking. 
While  thus  we  travelled  on,  we  kept  up  a  lively  conversation  to- 
gether, not  forgetting  the  warning,  tiuit  on  this  journey  one 
must  not  go  to  sleep ;  and,  in  &ct,  we  were  strongly  enough 
reminded   of  the  danger  of  the  atmosphere,   by  the  blue 
vapour  whidi,  even  in  this  season  of  the  year,  hangs  above  the 
ground.     On  thk  account  the  more  ddightful,  as  it  was  the 
more  longed  for,  was  the  jooky  site  of  Terradna ;  and  scarcely 
had  we  congratulated  ourselves  at  the  sight  ai  it,  than  we 
caught  a  viecw  of  the  sea  beyond.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain  city  presented  to  our  eye  a  vege- 
tation quite  new  to  us.    The  Indian  figs  were  pushing  their 
large  fisakj  leaves  amidst  the  gray  green  of  dwarf  myrtles, 
the  yellowish  green  of  the  pom^;ianate,  and  the  pale  green 
of  the  olive.    As  we  passed  along,  we  noticed  both  flowers 
and  shrubs  quite  new  to  ns.     On  the  meadows  the  narcissus 
and  the  adonis  were  in  flower.    For  a  long  time  the  sea  was 
on  our  right,  while  clo€e  to  us  on  ihe  left  ran  an  unbroken 
range  of  limestone  rooks.     It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Apen-' 
innes,  which  runs  down  from  Tivoli  and  touches  the  sea, 
which  it  does  not  leave  again  till  you  reach  the  Oompagna  di 
Bomana,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  the  volcanic  formations  of 
Frescati,    Alba,  and  Ydietri,    and  lastiy  by   the  Pontine 
Marshes.     Moi^  Circello,  with  the  opposite  promontory  of 
Terracina,  where  the  Pontine  Marshes  terminate,  in  all  pro- 
bability consists  also  of  a  system  of  chalk  rocks. 

We  left  the  sea  coast,  and  soon  reached  ihe  charming  plain 
cf  Fondi.  Every  one  must  admire  this  little  spot  of  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  land,  enclosed  with  hills,  which  them- 
selves are  by  no  means  wild.  Oranges,  in  great  ntunbers,  are 
still  hanging  on  the  trees ;  the  crops,  all  of  wheat,  are  beau- 
t^folly  green ;  oHves  are  growing  m  the  fields,  and  the  little 
city  is  in  the  bottcnn.  A  palm  tree,  which  stood  out  a  marked 
object  in  the  scenery,  received  our  greetings.    So  much  for 
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this  evening.  Pardon  the  scrawl.  I  must  write  without 
thinking,  for  writing  sake.  The  objects  are  too  nmnerous, 
my  resting  place  too  wretched,  and  yet  my  desire  to  commit 
something  to  paper  too  great.  With  night&U  we  reached 
this  place,  and  it  is  now  time  to  go  to  rest. 


S.  Agatay  Feb.  24,  1787. 

Althonga  in  a  wretchedly  cold  chamber,  I  must  yet  try  and 
give  you  some  account  of  a  beautiful  day.  It  was  already 
nearly  light  when  we  drove  out  of  Fondi,  and  we  were  forth- 
with greeted  by  the  orange  trees  which  hang  over  the  walls 
on  both  sides  of  our  road.  The  trees  are  loaded  with  such 
numbers  as  can  only  be  imagined  and  not  expressed.  Towards 
tiie  top  the  yoimg  leaf  is  yellowish,  but  below  and  in  the 
middle,  of  sappy  green.-  Mignon  was  quite  right  to  long 
for  them. 

After  this  we  travelled  through  clean  and  well- worked  fields 
of  wheat,  planted  at  convenient  distances  with  olive-trees, 
A  soft  breeze  was  moving,  and  brought  to  the  light  the  silveiy 
under-sur£Eice  of  the  leaves,  as  the  branches  swayed  gently 
and  elegantly.  It  was  a  gray  morning ;  a  north  wind  pro- 
mised soon  to  dispel  all  the  clouds. 

Then  the  road,  entered  a  valley  between  stony  but  well- 
dressed  fields;  the  crops* of  the  most  beautiful  green.  At  cer- 
tain spots  one  saw  some  roomy  places,  paved,  and  surroimded 
with  low  walls ;  on  these  the  com,  which  is  never  carried  home 
in  sheaves,  is  thrashed  out  at  once.  The  valley  gradually 
narrows,  and  the  road  becomes  mountainous,  bare  rocks  of 
limestone  standing  on  both  sides  of  us.  A  violent  stonn 
followed  us,  with  a  fall  of  sleet,  which  thawed  very  slowly. 

The  walls,  of  an  ancient  style,  built  after  the  pattern 
of  net- work,  charmed  us  exceedingly.  On  the  heights 
the  soil  is  rocky,  but  nevertheless  planted  with  olive-trees 
wherever  there  is  the  smallest  patch  of  soil  to  receive  them. 
Next  we  drove  over  a  plain  covered  with  olive-trees,  and  then 
through  a  small  town.  We  here  noticed  altars,  ancient  tomb- 
stones^ and  fragments  of  every  kind  built  up  in  the  walls  of 
the  pleasure-houses  in  the  gardens.  Then  the  lower  stories 
of  ancient  villas,  once  excellently  built,  but  now  filled  up 
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with  earth,  and  overgrown  with  olives.  At  last  we  caught 
a  sight  of  Vesuvius,  with  a  doud  of  smoke  resting  on  its 
brow. 

Molo  di  Gaeta  greeted  us  again  with  the  richest  of  orange- 
trees;  we  remained  there  some  hours.  The  creek  before  the 
town,  which  the  tide  flows  up  to,  affords  one  the  finest 
of  views.  Following  the  Hue  of  coast,  on  the  right,  tiU  the  eye 
reaches  at  last  the  horn  of  the  crescent,  one  sees  at  a  mode- 
rate  distance  the  fortress  of  Gaeta  on  the  rocks.  The  left 
liom  stretches  out  still  further,  presenting  to  the  beholder 
first  of  all  aline  of  moimtains,  then  Vesuvius,  and,  beyond 
all,  the  islands.     Ischia  lies  before  you  nearly  in  the  centre. 

On  the  shore  here  I  found,  for  me  first  time  in  my  life,  a 
starfish,  and  an  echinus  thrown  up  by  the  sea ;  a  beautiful 
green  leaf,  (Jethys  foliacea)^  smooth  as  the  finest  bath  paper, 
and  other  remarkable  rubble-stones,  the  most  common  being 
limestone,  but  occasionally  also  serpentine,  jasper,  quartz, 
granite,  breccian  pebbles,  porphyry,  marble  of  different 
kinds,  and  glass  of  a  blue  and  green  colour.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  specimens  are  scarcely  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, lliey  are  probably  the  debris  of  ancient  buildings ; 
and  thus  we  have  seen  the  waves  before  our  eyes  playing  with 
the  splendours  of  the  ancient  world.  We  tairied  awhile,  and 
pleased  ourselves  with  meditating  on  the  nature  of  man,  whose 
hopes,  whether  in  the  civilized  or  savage  state,  are  so  soon 
disappointed. 

Departing  firom  Molo,  a  beautiful  prospect  stiU  accompa- 
nies lie  traveller,  even  after  his  qmtting  the  sea ;  the  last 
glimpse  of  it  was  a  lovely  bay,  of  which  we  took  a  sketch.  We 
now  came  upon  a  good  fiiiit  country,  with  hedges  of  aloes. 
"We  noticed  an  aqueduct  which  ran  from  the  mountains  over 
some  nameless  and  orderless  masses  of  ruins. 

Next  comes  the  ferry  over  the  Garigliano ;  after  crossing  it 
one  passes  through  tolerably  fruitful  districts,  tiU  we  reach 
the  mountains.  Nothing  striking.  At  length,  the  first  hill  of 
lava.  Here  begins  an  extensive  and  glorious  district  of  hill 
and  vale,  over  which  the  snowy  simmiits  are  towering  in  the 
distance.  On  the  nearest  eminence  lies  a  long  town,  which 
strikes  the  eye  with  an  agreeable  effect.  In  the  valley  lies 
S.  Agata,  a  considerable  inn,  where  a  cheerful  fire  was 
burning  in  a  chimney  arranged  as  a  cabinet ;  however,  our 
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room  is  cold-— no  -window,  only  shutters,  which  I  am  just 
hastening  to  close. 


Naples,  Feh  25,  1787. 

And  here  we  are  happily  arrived  at  last,  and  with  good 
omens  enough.  Of  our  day's  journey  thus  much  only.  We 
left  S.  Agata  with  sunrise,  a  vicdent  north-east  wind  blow- 
ing on  our  backs,  which  continued  the  whole  day  through. 
It  was  not  till  noon  that  it  was  master  of  the  clouds.  We 
suffered  much  firom  the  cold. 

Our  road  again  lay  among  and  over  Tolcanic  hiUs,  anumg 
which  I  did  not  notice  many  limestone  rocks.  At  last  we 
reached  the  plains  of  Capua,  and  shortly  afterwards  Capua 
itself,  where  we  halted  at  noon.  In  the  afternoon  a  beautiful 
but  flat  region  lay  stretched  before  us ;  the  road  is  broad, 
and  runs  through  fields  of  green  com,  so  even  that  it  looked 
like  a  carpet,  and  was  at  least  a  span  high.  Along  the  fields 
are  planted  rows  of  poplars,  from  which  the  branches  are 
lopped  to  a  great  height,  that  the  vines  may  run  up  them ; 
this  is  the  case  all  the  way  to  Naples.  The  soil  is  excdlent^ 
light,  loose,  and  well  worked.  Tlie  vine  stocks  are  of  extra^ 
ordinary  strength  and  height,  and  their  shoots  hang  in  festoons 
like  nets  firom  tree  to  tree. 

Vesuvius  was  all  the  while  on  our  left  with  a  strong  smoke, 
and  I  felt  a  quiet  joy  to  think  that  at  last  I  beheld  with  my 
own  eyes  this  most  remarkable  object.  The  sky  became 
clearer  and  clearer,  and  at  length  the  sun  shone  quite  hot  into 
our  narrow  rolling  lodging.  The  atmosphere  was  perfectly 
dear  and  bright  as  we  approached  Naples,  and  we  now  found 
ourselves,  in  truth,  in  quite  another  world.  The  houses, 
with  flat  roofs,  at  once  bespeak  a  different  climate ;  inwardly, 
perhaps,  they  may  not  be  very  comfortable.  Every  one  is 
in  the  streets,  or  sitting  in  the  sun  as  long  as  it  shines.  The 
Neapolitan  believes  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  Paradise, 
and  entertains  a  very  melancholy  opinion  of  our  northera 
lands.  Sempre  neve,  caso  di  legno,  gran  ignoranza^  ma 
clanari  assai.  Such  is  the  picture  tiiey  draw  of  our  condition. 
Interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  German  folk,  it  means — 
Always  snow,  wooden  houses,  great  ignorance,  but  money 
enough. 
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'Naples  at  first  sight  leaves  a  firee,  eheeii^,  and  liVely 
impression;  numberless  beings  are  pasamg  and  repassing 
each  other :  the  king  is  gone  huiiting,  liie  qpaeenpromiedng; 
and  so  thii^  could  not  be  better. 


Naples,  Mondw^,  Feb,  26,  1787. 

<^  A^  Locanda  del  8gr.  Morieem  al  Largo  del  Castello,** 
Under  this  address,  no  less  cheerM  than  high-sonnding, 
letters  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  will  henceforth 
find  us.  Bound  the  castle,  which  lies  by  the  sea,  there 
stretches  a  large  open  space,  which,  although  surroimded  on 
all  sides  with  houses,  is  not  called  a  square  or  piazza,  but  a 
largo,  or  expanse.  Perhaps  the  name  is  derived  firom 
ancient  times,  when  it  was  still  an  open  and  unenclosed 
country.  Here,  in  a  comer  house  on  one  side  of  the  Largo, 
we  have  taken  up  our  lodgings  in  a  comer  room,  which 
commands  a  free  and  lively  view  of  the  ever  moving  surface. 
An  iron  balcony  runs  before  several  windows,  and  even  round 
the  comer.  One  would  never  leave  it,  if  the  sharp  wind 
were  not  extremely  cuttmg. 

The  room  is  cheerfiilly  decorated,  especially  the  ceiling, 
whose  arabasques  of  a  hundred  compartments  bear  witness  to 
the  proximity  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Now,  all  this  is 
very  well  and  very  fine;  but  there  is  no  fire-place,  no 
chimney,  and  yet  February  exercises  even  here  ite  rights. 
I  expressed  a  wish  for  somcrtiiing  to  warm  me.  They  brought 
in  a  tripod  of  sufficient  height  from  the  groxmd  for  one  con- 
veniently to  hold  one's  hands  over  it ;  on  it  was  placed  a 
shallow  brazier,  full  of  extremely  fine  charcoal  red-hot,  but 
covered  smoothly  over  with  ashes.  We  now  foimd  it  an 
advantage  to  be  able  to  manage  this  process  of  domestic 
economy ;  we  had  learned  that  at  Biomfi.  With  the  ring  of 
a  key,  from  time  to  time,  one  cautiously  draws  away  the 
ashes  of  the  sur&oe,  so  that  a  few  of  the  embers  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  free  air.  Were  yon  impatiently  to  stir  up  the 
Rowing  eoals,  you  would  no  doubt  experience  for  a  few 
nKMikents  great  warmth,  but  you  would  in  a  short  time  exhaust 
the  l^el,  and  then  you  mast  pay  a  certain  sum  to  have  the. 
brasier  fiUed  again. 
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I  did  not  feel  quite  well,  and  could  have  wished  for  more 
of  ease  and  condTort.  A  reed  matting  was  all  there  was  to 
protect  one's  feet  fix)m  the  stone  flocnr;  skins  are  not 
usual.  I  determined  to  put  on  a  sailor's  cloak  which  we  had 
brought  with  us  in  Am,  and  it  did  me  good  service,  especially 
when  I  tied  it  round  my  body  with  tiie  rope  of  my  tx>x.  I 
must  have  looked '  venr  comical,  something  between  a  sailor 
and  a  capuchin.  When  Tischbein  came  back  from  visiting 
some  of  his  friends,  and  foimd  me  in  this  dress,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing. 

Naples,  Feb,  27,  1787. 

Yesterday  I  kept  quietly  at  home,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
slight  bodily  ailment.  To-day  has  been  a  regular  carouse, 
and  the  time  passed  rapidly  while  we  yisited  the  most 
glorious  of  objects.  Let  man  talk,  describe  and  paint  as  he 
may — ^to  be  here  is  more  than  all.  The  shore,  the  creeks,  and 
the  bay,  Vesuvius,  the  city,  the  suburbs,  the  castles,  the 
atmosphere  !  In  the  eyening,  too,  we  went  into  the  Grotto 
of  Fosilippo^  while  the  setting  sun  was  shining  into  it  from 
the  other  side.  I  can  pardon  all  who  lose  their  senses  in 
Naples,  and  remember  vidth  emotion  my  fether,  who  retained 
to  the  last  an  indelible  impression  ii  those  objects  which 
to-day  I  have  cast  eyes  upon  for  the  first  time.  Just  as  it  is^ 
said,  that  people  who  have  once  seen  a  ghost,  are  never  after- 
wards seen  to  smile,  so  in  the  opposite  sense  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  that  he  never  could  become  perfectly  miserable,  so 
long  as  he  remembered  Naples.  According  to  my  fashion, 
I  am  quite  still  and  calm,  and  when  anythmg  happens  too 
absurd,  only  make  large— -laige  eyes. 


Naples,  Feb.  28,  1^87. 

To-day  we  visited  Philip  Hackert,  the  &mous  landscape- 
painter,  who  enjoys  the  special  confidence  and  peculiar  favoir 
of  the  king  and  the  queen.  A  wing  of  the  palace  Franca 
Villa  has  been  assigned  to  him,  which,  having  furnished  it 
with  true  artistic  taste,  he  feels  great  satis&ction  in  in- 
habiting. He  is  a  very  precise  and  prudent  personage, 
who,  with  untiring  industry,  manages,  nevertheless,  to  enjoy 
life. 


k 
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After  that  we  took  a  sail,  and  saw  all  kinds  of  fish  and 
'wcmderful  shapes  drawn  out  of  the  waves.  The  day  was 
glorious;  the  tramonUine  (north  winds)  tolerable. 


Naples  J  March  1,  1787. 

Even  in  Borne  my  self-willed  hermit-like  humour  was 
forced  to  assiime  a  more  social  aspect  than  I  altogether  liked: 
no  doubt  it  appears  a  strange  beginning  to  go  into  the 
world  in  order  to  be  alone.  Accordingly  I  could  not  resist 
Prince  von  Waldeck,  who  most  kindly  mvited  me,  and  by 
his  rank  and  influence  has  procured  me  the  enjoyment  of 
many  privileges.  We  had  scarcely  reached  Naples,  where 
lie  has  been  residing  a  long  while,  when  he  sent  us  an  invita- 
tion to  pay  a  visit  with  him  to  Puzzuoli  and  the  neighbourhood. 
I  was  uiinking  already  of  Vesuvius  for  to-day;  but  Tischbein 
lias  forced  me  to  take  this  journey,  which,  agreeable  enough 
of  itself,  promises  from  the  fine  weather,  and  the  society  of 
a  perfect  gentleman,  and  well-educated  prince,  veiy  much 
both  of  pleasure  and  profit.  We  had  also  seen  in  Kome  a 
l)eautiful  lady,  who  ^rith  her  husband,  is  inseparable  from  the 
Prince.  She  also  is  to  be  of  the  party ;  and  we  hope  for  a 
most  delightfril  day. 

Moreover,  I  was  intimately  known  to  this  noble  society, 
Laving  met  them  previously.  The  Prince,  upon  our  first 
acquaintance,  had  asked  me  what  I  was  then  busy  with ;  and 
ilie  plan  of  my  "  Iphigenia"  was  so  fresh  in  my  recollection,  that 
I  was  able  one  evemng  to  relate  it  to  them  circimistantially. 
They  entered  into  it ;  still,  still  I  fimcied  I  could  observe  that 
something  livelier  and  wilder  was  expected  of  me. 

Evening. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  this  day.  How 
often  has  the  cursory  reading  of  a  book,  which  irresistibly 
carries  one  with  it,  exercised  the  ^atest  influence  on  a  man*8 
whole  life,  and  produced  at  once  a  decisive  effect,  which  neither 
a  second  perusal  nor  earnest  reflection  can  either  strengdien 
or  modify.  This  I  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  *'  Sakuntela  " ; 
and  do  not  great  men  affect  us  somewhat  in  the  same  way  ?  A 
sail  to  Puzzuoli,  little  trips  by  land,  cheerfrd  walks  through 
the  most  wonderful  regions  in  the  world  I  Beneath  the  purest 
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Ajihemo^trentherooMBcSL;  nmiB  of  ineoiieehFttbleapiileDoe, 

]£ur,  rocks  of  sbg  defying  Tegetable  Hik,  bare  £orbiddSbig 
tracto,  and  then  at  last  on  all  odes  the  most  hixnriant  yege- 
tation  seizing  ererj  spot  and  cranny  possible,  nnming  orcr 
every  lifeless  object,  edging  the  lakes  and  brooks,  and  nour- 
ishing a  glorious  wood  of  ook  cm  the  brink  of  an  ancient 
crater! 

And  thus  one  is  driven  backwards  and  forwards  betweei 
nature  and  the  history  of  nations ;  one  wishesjto  meditate,  and 
soon  feels  himself  quite  unfit  for  it.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  living  lives  on  merrily,  with  a  joyousness  which  we 
too  would  share.  Educated  persons,  belonging  to  the  world  and 
the  world's  ways,  but  warned  by  serious  events,  become,  never- 
theless, disposed  for  reflection.  A  boundless  view  of  earth, 
sea,  and  sky, — and  then  called  away  to  the  side  of  a  young  and 
amiable  laay,  accustomed  and  delighted  to  receive  homage. 

Amidst  all  this  giddy  excitement,  however,  I  fidled  not 
to  make  many  notes.  The  future  reduction  of  these  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  map  we  consulted  on  the  spot,  and 
by  a  hasty  sketch  of  Tischbein's.  To-day  it  is  not  possible  isr 
me  to  make  the  least  addition  to  these. 


March  2. 
Thiursday  I  ascended  Vesuvius,  although  the  weather  was 
unsettled,  and  the  simmiit  of  the  mountain  surrounded  by 
clouds.  I  took  a  carriage  as  far  as  Resina,  and  then,  on  the 
back  of  a  mule,  began  the  ascent,  having  vineyards  on  both 
sides.  Next,  on  foot,  I  crossed  the  lava  of  the  year  *71,  on  the 
surface  of  which  a  fine  but  compact  moss  was  ateady  growing ; 
then  upwards  on  the  side  of  the  lava.  The  hut  of  the  hermit 
oh  the  hciffht,  was  on  my  left  hand.  After  this  we  climbed  the 
Ash-  hill,  enrich  is  wearisome  walking ;  two-thirds  of  the  sum- 
mit were  enveloped  in  clouds.  At  last  we  reached  ^he  ancient 
crater,  now  filled  up,  where  we  found  recent  lava,  only  two 
months  and  fourteen  days  old,  and  also  a  idight  streak  of  atAj 
£ve  days,  which  was,  however,  already  cold.  Passing  over 
these,  wo  next  ascended  a  height  which  had  been  thrown  up 
by  volcanic  action ;  it  was  smoking  from  all  its  points.  As 
the  smoke  rolled  away  from  us,  I  essayed  to  approach  the 
crater;    scarcely,  however,  had   we    taken    fi%  steps  in 
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ihe  steam,  'when  it  became  so  deine  'tibat  I  could  scarcely 
see  my  i^oes.  It  iras  to  no  purpose  tkat  we  held  savff 
continiially  before  our  nostrils.  My  gxdde  had  disappeared; 
and  the  footing  on  the  lara  lately  thrown  np  was  yery  nnstea^. 
I  therefore  thought  it  right  to  tor  ound,  and  to  reserve 
the  sight  for  a  finer  day,  and  for  less  of  smo&e.  Howeyer,  I 
now  Imowhow  difficult' it  is  to  breathe  in  soeh  an  atmoi^)here. 

Otherwise,  the  moimtain  was  quite  still.  There  was  no 
flame,  no  roaring,  no  stones  tiirown  up— all  which  it  usually 
does  at  most  times.  I  reoonnoiteiied  it  wdl,  with  the  intention 
of  regularly  storming  it  as  soon  as  the  weatiier  shall  improre. 

The  specimens  of  la^a  that  I  found,  were  mostly  of  well- 
known  kinds.  I  noticed,  however,  a  phenon^non  which 
appeared  to  me  extremely  strange,  which  I  intend  to  examine 
again  still  more  dos^y,  and  also  to  consult  connoisseurs  and 
collectors  upon  it.  It  is  a  stidaetite  incrustation  of  a  part  of 
the  volcanic  funnel,  which  has  been  thrown  down,  and  now 
rears  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  old  choked-up  crater.  This  mass 
of  solid  greyish  stalactite  appears  to  hsve  been  formed  by  the 
sublimation  of  the  very  finest  volcanic  evs^MMcotion,  without  the 
oo-opersUion  of  either  moisture  or  fiision.  It  wiU  fomish 
occasion  for  further  thinking. 

To-day,  the  Srd  of  March,  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds, 
and  a  sirocco  is  blowing.    For  post-day,  good  weather. 

A  very  strange  medley  of  men,  beautifdl  houses,  and  most 
singular  fishes  are  here  to  be  seen  in  abundance. 

Of  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  of  its  glories,  whidi  have 
been  so  often  deiSKsribed  and  oommended,  not  a  word  from  me. 
**  Vede  NapoU  e  p<n  muari,*'  is  the  cry  here.     "  See  Naples, 
.  and  die."  . 

Napks,  March  5,  1787. 

That  no  Neapolitan  will  allow  the  merits  of  his  city  to  be 
questioned,  that  their  poets  should  sing  in  extravagant  hyper- 
bole of  the  blessings  of  its  site,  are  not  matters  to  quarrel 
s^joxtty  even  though  a  pair  of  Yesuvinses  stood  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Here  one  can  almost  cast  aside  all  remembrances,  even 
of  Borne.  As  compared  with  this  free,  op^i  situation,  the 
capital  of  the  world,  in  the  basin  of  the  Tiber,  looks  like  a 
cloister  built  on  a  bad  site. 

The  sea,  with  its  vess^,  and  their  destinations,  presents 
.  wholly  new  matteiB  for  reflection.    The  fiigate  for  Falenno 
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started  yesterday,  with  a  strong,  direct,  north  wind.  This  time 
it  certainly  will  not  be  more  than  six-and-thirty  hours  on  the 
passage.  With  what  longing  did  I  not  watch  tiie  faU.  sails  as 
the  vessel  passed  between  Capri  and  Cape  Minerva,  until  at 
last  it  disappeared.  Who  could  see  one's  beloved  thus  sailing 
away  and  survive  ?  The  sirocco  (south  wind)  is  now  blowing ; 
if  the  wind  becomes  stronger,  the  breakers  over  the  Mole  will 
be  glorious. 

To-day  being  Friday,  is  the  grand  promenade  of  the  nobi- 
lity^ when  every  one  displays  bis  equipages,  and  especially  his 
stud.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  see  finer  horses  anywh^» 
than  in  Naples.  For  tiie  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  fi&lt  an 
interest  in  these  animals. 


Naples,  March  3,.1787. 

Here  you  have  a  few  leaves,  as  reporters  of  the  enter- 
tainment I  have  met  with  in  this  place;  also  a  comer 
of  the  cover  of  your  letter,  stained  with  onoke,  in  testi- 
mony of  its  having  been  with  me  on  Vesuvius.  You  must 
not,  however,  fiincy,  either  in  your  waking  thoughts  or  in 
your  dreams,  that  I  am  surrounded  by  perils;  be  assured 
that  wherever  I  venture,  there  is  no  more  danger  than  on  the 
road  to  Belvedere.  The  earth  is  everywhere  tie  Lord's;  may 
be  well  said  in  reference  to  such  objects.  I  never  se^ 
adventure  out  of  a  mere  rage  for  singularity ;  but  even  because 
I  am  most  cool,  and  can  catch  at  a  glance,  the  peculiarities  of 
any  object,  I  may  well  do  and  venture  more  than  many  others. 
The  passage  to  Sicily  is  anything  but  dangerous.  A  few  days 
ago,  the  frigate  sailed  for  Palermo  with  a  favorable  breeze 
fi:om  the  north,  and,  leaving  Capri  on  the  right,  has,  no  doabt» 
accomplished  the  vovage  in  six-and-thirty  hours.  In  all  sudi 
expeditions,  one  finds  ihe  danger  to  be  &r  less  in  reality  than, 
at  a  distance,  one  is  apt  to  imagine. 

Of  earthquakes,  there  is  not  at  present  a  vestige  in  Lower 
Italy ;  in  the  upper  provinces  Bimini  and  its  neighbourhood 
has  lately  suffered.  Thus  the  earth  has  strange  humours,  an4i 
people  talk  of  earthquakes  here  just  as  we  do  of  wind  and: 
weather,  and  as  in  Thuringia  they  talk  of  conflagrations. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  are  now  fan^iar  with  tbe 
two  editions  of  my  ''  Iphigenia,'^  but  still  more  pleased  should  I 
be  had  you  been  more  sensible  of  the  difference  between  thesu 
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I  know  what  I  have  done  for  it,  and  may  well  speak  thereof, 
since  I  feel  that  I  could  make  still  further  improvements.  If  it 
be  a  bliss  to  enjoy  the  good,  it  is  still  greater  happiness  to  dis- 
eem  the  better ;  for  in  art  the  best  only  is  good  enough. 

Naples f  March  5,  1787. 

We  spent  the  second  Sunday  of  Lent  in  visiting  church 
after  church.  As  in  Home  all  is  highly  solemn ;  so  here  every 
hour  is  merry  and  cheerful.  The  Neapolitan  school  of  painting, 
too,  can  only  be  imderstood  in  Naples.  One  is  astonished  ix> 
see  the  whcde  front  of  a  church  painted  from  top  to  bottom. 
Over  the  door  of  one,  Christ  is  dnving  out  of  the  temple  the 
buyers  and  sellers,  who,  terribly  frightened,  are  nimbly  hud- 
dling  up  their  wares,  and  hurrying  down  the  steps  on  both 
sides.  In  another  church,  there  is  a  room  over  the  entrance, 
which  is  richly  ornamented  with  frescoes  representing  the 
deprivation  of  Heliodorus.  *  Luca  Giordano  must  indeed  have 
painted  rapidly,  to  fill  such  large  areas  in  a  lifetime.  The 
pulpit,  too,  is  here  not  always  a  mere  cathedra,  as  it  is  in  other 
places,— -a  place  where  one  only  may  teach  at  a  time ;  but  a 
gallery.  Along  one  of  these  I  once  saw  a  Capuchin  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  and,  now  from  one  end,  now  from 
another,  reproaching  the  people  with  their  sins.  What  had 
he  not  to  tell  them ! 

But  neither  to  be  told  nDr  to  be  described  is  the  glory  of 
a  night  of  the  fuU  moon  such  as  we  have  enjoyed  here,  wan- 
dering through  the  streets  and  squares  and  on  the  quay,  with 
its  long  promenade,  and  then  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
beach ;  one  felt  really  possessed  with  the  feeling  of  the  infinity 
of  space,     So  to  dream  is  really  worth  all  trouble. 

Naples,  March  5,  1787. 

I  made  to-day  the  acquaintance  of  an  excellent  individual^ 
and  I  must  briefly  give  you  a  general  description  of  him.  It 
is  the  Chevalier  Filangieri,  famous  for  his  work  on  legislation. 
He  belongs  to  those  noble  young  men  who  wish  to  promote  the 
ha^^iness  and  the  moderate  liberty  of  mankind.  In  his  bearing 

•  Heliodorus,  Bishop  of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  in  the  fourth  century,  author 
of  the  "  CEtkiopics,  or,  the  Amours  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,"  was^ 
it  18  said,  depmed  of  his  bishopric  for  writing  this  work. — ^A.  W.  M. 
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you  recognise  at  once  tiie  soldier,  the  chevalier,  and  the  man 
of  the  world ;  but  this  appearance  is-  softened  by  an  expreft* 
eioD.  of  tender  moral  sen^bility,  which  is  di£fused  oyer  his 
whole  coimtenance,  and  shines  fbiih.  most  agreeably  in  his 
character  and  conversation ;  he  is,  moreover,  heartily  at- 
tached to  his  sovereign  and  country,  even  though  he  cannot 
approve  of  all  that  goes  on.  He  is  also  oj^ressed  with  a 
fear  of  Joseph  II.  llie  idea  of  a  despot,  even  though  it  only 
floats  as  a  phantom,  in  the  air,,  excites^  the  apfnrehensions  ol 
every  noble-minded  man.  He  spoke  to  me  without  reserve, 
of  what  Naples  had  to  fear  from  him  ;  but  in  particular  he 
was  delisted  to  speak  of  Montesquieu,  Beocaiia,  and  of -some 
of  his  own  writings — all  in  the  same  spirit  of  the  best  will,  and 
of  a  heart  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm  to  do  good.  And  yet  he 
may  one  day  be  classed  with  the  Thirty.  He  has  also  made  me 
acquainted  withan  old  writer,  from  whose  inexhaustible  depths 
these  new  Italian  Mends  of  legislation  derive  intense  encou" 
ragement  and  edification.  He  is  called  Giambattista  Vico,  and 
is  preferred  even  to  Montesquieu.  After  a  hasty  perusal  of  his 
book,  which  was  lent  to  me  as  a  sacred  deposit,  I  laid  it 
down,  saying  to  myself,  Here  are  sybiUine  anticipations  of 
good  and  right,  which  once  must,  or  ought  to  be,  realised, 
drawn  apparently  from  a  serious  conten^lation  both  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present.  It  is  well  when  a  nation  possesses 
such  a  fore&ther :  the  Qermans  wiU  one  day  receive  a  similar 
codex  ftom  HamanrK 


Naples,  March  6,  1787. 

Most  reluctantly,  yet,  for  liie  sake  of  good-fellowship,  Tisch- 
bein  accompanied  me  to-day  to  Vesuvius.  To  hun — ^^e  artist 
of  form,  who  concerns  himiself  with  none  but  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  human  and  animal  shapes,  and  one  also  whose  taste 
and  judgment  lead  to  humanise  even  the  formless  rock  and 
landscape, — such  a  frightful  and  shapeless  conglomeration  of 
matter,  which,  moreover,  is  continually  preying  on  itself,  and 
proclaiming  war  against  every  idea  of  the  beautiftil,  must  have 
appeared  utterly  abominable. 

We  started  in  twocaleches,  as  we  did  not  trust  ourselves  to 
drive  through  the  crowd  and  whirl  of  the  city.  The  drivers  kept 
up  an  incessant  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voice  whenever  don- 
keys with  their  loads  of  wood  or  rubbish,  or  rolling  c^alecb<^ 
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met  QS,  or  else  warning  the  porters  with  ihjor  burdens,  or 
other  pedestrians*  whether  children,  or  old  peajde  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  AU  the  while,  however,  tl^  drove  at  a  sharp 
trot,  without  the  least  stop  or  checl^. 

As  you  get  into  the  remoter  suburbs  and  gardens,  Ihe 
road  soon  begins  to  show  »gns  of  a  Plutonic  action.  For 
as  we  had  not  had  ram  for  a  long  time,  the  naturally  ever- 
green leaves  were  covered  with  a  thick  gray  and  ashy  dust ; 
so  that  the  glorious  blue  sky,  and  the  scorching  sun  which 
siione  down  upon  us,  were  the  only  signs  that  we  were  still 
among  the  living. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent,  we  were  received  by  two 
guides,  one  old,  the  other  young,  but  bolii  active  fellows. 
The  first  pulled  me  up  tlw  path,  the  other  Tischbein,— 
pitUed  I  say,  for  these  guides  are  girded  round  the  waist 
witk  a  leathern  belt,  wUch  the  traveller  takes  hold  of,  and 
being  drawn  up  by  his  gmde,  makes  his  way  the  easier  with  foot 
And  staff.  In  this  manner  we  reached  the  flat  from  which  the 
<K>ne  rises :  towards  the  north  lay  the  ruins  of  the  Somma. 

A  glance  westwards  over  the  country  beneath  us,  removed, 
as  well  as  a  bath  could,  all  feding  of  exhaustion  and  &tigue,  and 
we  now  went  round  the  ever-smoking  cone,  as  it  threw  out  its 
stones  and  a^ies.  Whoever  the  space  allowed  of  our  viewing 
it  at  a  sufficient  distance,  it  appeared  a  grand  and  elevating 
spectacle.  In  the  first  place,  a  violent  thundering  toned  forth 
from  its  deepest  abyss,  then  stones  of  larger  and  smaller  sizes 
were  showered  into  the  air  by  thousands,  and  envdoped  by  clouds 
of  ashes.  The  greatest  part  feU  again  into  the  gorge ;  the  rest 
of  the  fragments,  receiving  a  lateral  inclination,  and  felling  on 
the  outside  of  the  crater,  made  a  marvellous  rumbling  noise. 
First  of  all  the  larger  masses  plumped  against  the  side,  and 
rebounded  with  a  dull  heavy  sound ;  then  the  smaller  came 
rattling  down ;  and  last  of  all,  dri^ed  a  shower  of  ashes. 
All  this  took  place  at  regular  intervals,  which  by  slowly  count- 
ing,  we  were  able  to  measure  pretty  accurately. 

Between  the  Somma,  however,  and  the  cone  the  space  is 
narrow  enou^;  moreover,  several  stones  fell  around  us,  and 
niade  the  circuit  an3^thing  but  agreeable.  Tischbein  now  felt 
more  disgusted  than  ever  with  Vesuvius,  as  the  monster,  not 
content  with  being  hateM,  Viewed  an  inclination  to  become 

mischievous  also. 

2  E  2 
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As,  howeyer,  the  presence  of  danger  generally  exercises  on 
man  a  kind  of  attraction,  and  calls  forth  a  spirit  of  opposition  in 
the  human  breast  to  defy  it,  I  bethought  nnrself  tiiat,  in  the 
interval  of  the  eruptions,  it  would  be  possible  to  climb  up  the 
cone  to  the  crater,  and  to  get  back  before  it  broke  out  again. 
I  held  a  coimcil  on  this  point  with  our  guides  under  one  of 
the  oTcrhanging  rocks  of  the  Somma,  wh^:e,  encamped  in 
safety,  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  the  provisions  we  had 
brought  with  us.  The  yoimger  guide  was  willing  to  run  the 
risk  with  me ;  we  stuffed  our  hats  full  of  linen  and  silk 
handkerchief,  and,  staff  in  hand,  we  prepared  to  start,  I 
holding  on  to  his  girdle. 

The  little  stones  were  yet  rattling  around  us,  and  the  ashes 
still  drizzling,  as  the  stalwart  youth  hurried  forth  with  me 
across  the  hot  glowing  rubble.  We  soon  stood  on  the  brink 
of  the  vast  chasm,  the  smoke  of  which,  although  a  gentle  air 
was  bearing  it  away  from  us,  unfortunately  veiled  the  interior 
of  the  crater,  wmch  smoked  all  round  from  a  thousand 
crannies.  At  intervals,  however,  we  caught  sight  through 
the  smoke  of  the  cracked  'walls  of  the  rock,  llie  view  was 
neither  instructive  nor  delightful;  but  for  the  very  reason 
that  one  saw  nothing,  one  lingered  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  something  more ;  and  so  we  forgot  our  slow 
counting.  We  were  standing  on  a  narrow  ridge  of  the  vast 
abyss :  of  a  sudden  the  thunder  pealed  aloud ;  we  ducked  our 
heads  involuntarily,  as  if  that  would  have  rescued  us  from  Ae 
precipitated  masses.  The  smaller  stones  soon  rattled,  and 
without  considering  that  we  had  again  an  interval  of  cessa- 
tion before  us,  and  only  too  much  rejoiced  to  have  outstood 
the  danger,  we  rushed  down  and  reached  the  foot  of  ^e 
hill,  together  with  the  drizzling  ashes,  which  pretty  thickly 
covered  our  heads  and  shoulders. 

Tischbein  was  heartily  glad  to  see  me  again.  After  a 
little  scolding  and  a  little  refreshment,  I  was  able  to  give  mj 
especial  attention  to  the  old  and  new  lava.  And  here  the 
elder  of  the  guides  was  able  to  instruct  me  accurately  in  the 
signs  by  which  the  age  of  the  several  strata  was  indicated. 
The  older  were  already  covered  with  ashes,  and  rendered 
quite  smootii ;  the  newer,  especially  those  which  had  cooled 
slowly,  presented  a  singular  appearance.  As,  sliding  along; 
they  carried  away  with  them  the  solid  objects  which  lay  oo 
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the  sutfkoe,  it  necessarily  happened  that  from  time  to  time  se- 
veral would  come  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  these  again 
being  swept  still  further  by  the  molten  stream,  and  pushed  one 
over  the  other,  would  eventually  form  a  solid  mass  with  won- 
ckerful  ii^  and  comers,  still  more  strange  even  than  the  some- 
ivhat  smularly  formed  piles  of  the  icebergs.  Among  this  fused 
and  waste  matter  I  found  many  great  rocks,  which,  being 
struck  with  a  hammer,  present  on  the  broken  £Eice  a  perfect 
resemblance  to  the  primeyal  rock  formation.  The  guides 
xDtaintained  that  these  were  old  lava  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  mountain,  which  are  very  often  thrown  up  by  the 
volcano. 


Upon  our  return  to  Naples,  we  noticed  some  small  houses 
of  only  one  story,  and  of  a  remarkable  appearance  and 
singular  build,  without  windows,  and  receivmg  all  their 
light  from  the  doors,  which  opened  on  the  road.  The  inha- 
bitants sit  before  them  at  the  door  from  the  morning  to  the 
night,  when  they  at  last  retire  to  their  holes. 


The  city,  which  in  the  evening  is  all  of  a  tumult,  though  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  day,  extorted  from  me  the  wish 
that  I  might  be  able  to  stay  here  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
sketch  to  the  best  of  my  powers  the  moving  scene.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  possible. 


Naples  J  Wednesday,  March  7,  1787. 

This  week  Tischbein  has  shown  to  me,  and  without  reserve 
commented  upon,  the  greater  part  of  the  artistic  treasures  of 
Naples.  An  excellent  judge  and  drawer  of  animals,  he  had 
long  before  called  my  attention  to  a  horse's  head  in  brass  in 
the  Palace  Colmnbrauio :  we  went  there  to-day.  This  relic  of 
art  is  placed  in  the  comrt  right  opposite  the  gateway,  in  a 
niche  over  a  well,  and  really  excites  one's  astonishment. 
What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  whole  head  and  body 
together  ?  The  perfect  horse  must  have  been  fer  larger  than 
those  at  S.  Mark*s :  moreover,  the  head  alone,  when  closely 
viewed,  enables  you  distinctly  to  recognise  and  admire  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  animal.     The  splendid  frontal 
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-foones,  the  snorting  nostrils,  the  pridted  eiov,  the  stiff  mane, 
—a  strong,  excited,  and  fipirited  creature ! 

We  turned  round  to  notice  a  female  statue  which  etonds  m 
B  niche  over  the  gateway.  It  has  heen  dkeady  described  by 
Winckelmann  as  an  imitation  of  a  dancing  eirl,  with  the 
remark,  that  such  artistes  represent  to  us  in  Irving  move- 
ment, and  under  the  greatest  variety,  that  beauty  of  fonn 
which  the  masters  of  statuary  exhibit  in  the  (as  it  were) 
petrified  nymphs  and  goddesses.  It  is  very  light  and  beau- 
tiful ;  the  head,  which  had  been  broken  off,  has  been  skilfully 
set  on  again :  otherwise  it  is  nowise  injured,  and  most  assa- 
redly  deserves  a  better  place. 


Naples. 

To-day  I  received  your  dear  letter  of  the  16th  February; 
only,  keep  on  writing.  I. have  made  arrangements  for  the  for- 
warding of  my  letters,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so,  if  I  move 
farther.  Quite  strange  does  it  seem  to  me  to  read  that  my 
friends  do  not  often  see  each  other ;  and  yet  perhaps  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  men  not  to  meet  who  are  living  close 
together. 

The  weather  here  has  become  dull :  a  xthange  is  at  hand. 
Spring  is  commencing,  and  we  shall  soon  have  some  rainy 
days.  The  summit  of  Vesuvius  has  not  been  clear  since  I 
paid  it  a  visit.  These  few  last  nights  flames  have  been  seen  to 
issue  from  it ;  to-day  it  is  keeping  itself  quiet,  and  therefore 
more  violent  eruptions  are  expected. 

The  storms  of  these  last  few  days  have  shown  to  us  a 
glorious  sea ;  it  is  at  such  times  that  the  waves  may  he 
studied  in  their  worthiest  style  and  shape.  Nature,  indeed, 
is  the  only  book  which  presents  important  matter  on  all  it» 
pages.  €^  the  other  hand,  the  theatres  have  ceased  to  fur- 
nish any  amusement.  During  Lent  nothing  but  opens, 
which  differ  in  no  respect  from  more  pro&ne  ones  but  by  the 
absence  of  ballets  between  the  acts;  in  all  other  respects 
they  are  as  gay  as  possible.  In  the  theatre  of  S.  Carlo  they 
are  representing  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Ndbo^ 
chadnezzar :  to  me  it  is  only  a  great  raree^^show ;  my  taste 
is  quite  spoilt  for  such  things. 

To-day  we  were  with  the  Prince  von  Waldet^  at  Ci^  H 
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Monte,  where  there  is  a  great  collection  of  paintings,  coins^ 
&c.  It  is  not  well  arranged,  but  the  things  themselves  are 
above  praise :  we  can  now  correct  and  confirm  many  tradi- 
tional ideas.  Those  coins,  gems,  and  vases  which,  like  the 
stunted  citron-trees,  come  to  ns  in  the  north  one  by  one, 
liave  quite  a  different  look  here  in  the  mass,  and,  so  to  speak, 
in  their  own  home  and  native  soil.  For  where  works  of  art 
are  rare,  their  very  Tarity  gives  them  a  value  ;  here  we  learn 
to  treasure  none  but  the  mtrinsicaUy  valuable. 

A  very  high  price  is  at  present  given  for  Etruscan  vases, 
and  certainly  beautiful  and  excellent  pieces  are  to  be  found 
among  them.  Not  a  traveller  but  wishes  to  possess  some 
specimen  or  other  of  them ;  one  does  not  seem  to  value 
money  here  at  the  same  rate  as  at  home  :  I  fear  that  I 
myself  shall  yet  be  tempted. 


Naples,  Friday,  March  9,  1787. 

This  is  the  pleasant  part  of  travelling,  that  even  ordinary 
matters,  by  their  novelty  and  ime^roectedness,  often  acquire 
the  appearance  of  an  adventure.  As  I  came  back  from  Capo  di 
Monte,  I  paid  an  evening  visit  to  Filangieri,  and  saw  sitting 
on  the  sofa,  by  the  side  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  lady 
whose  external  appearance  seemed  to  agree  but  little  with  the 
familiarity  and  easy  manner  she  indulged  in.  In  a  light, 
striped,  »ilk  gown  of  very  ordinary  texture,  and  a  most  sin- 
gular cap,  by  way  of  head-dress,  but  oi  a  pretty  figure,  she 
looked  hke  some  poor  dressmaker  who,  taken  up  with  the 
care  of  adorning  tiie  persons  of  others,  had  little  time  to 
bestow  on  her  own  external  appearance ;  such  people  are  so 
accustomed  to  expect  their  labours  to  be  remunerated,  that 
they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  working  gratis  for  themselves. 
She  did  not  allow  her  gossip  to  be  at  all  checked  by  my  arrival, 
but  went  on  talking  of  a  number  of  ridiculous  adventures  which 
had  happened  to  her  that  day,  or  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  her  own  brusquerie  and  impetuosity. 

The  lady  of  the  house  wished  to  help  me  to  get  in  a  word 
or  two,  and  spoke  of  the  beautiM  site  of  Capo  di  Monte,  and 
of  the  treasures  there.  Upon  this  the  lively  lady  sprang  up 
vrith  a  good  high  jump  from  the  sofa,  and  as  she  stood  on  her 
feet  seemed  stiU  prettier  than  before.    She  took  leave,  and 
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running  to  the  door,  said,  as  she  passed  me,  '*'  The  Filangieri 
are  coming  one  of  these  days  to  dine  with  me— I  hope  to 
see  you  also.*'     She  was  gone  before  I  coidd  say  yes.     I  now 

learnt  that  she  was  the  Princess ,  a  near  relative  to  the 

master  of  the  house.*  The  Filangieri  were  not  rich,  and  liyed 
in  a  becoming  but  moderate  style  ;  and  such  I  presumed  was 
the  case  with  my  little  Princess,  especially  as  such  titles  are 
anything  but  rare  in  Naples.  I  set  down  the  name,  and  the 
day  and  hour,  and  left  them,  without  any  doubt  but  that  I 
should  be  found  at  the  right  place  in  due  tmie. 


NapleSy  Sunday^  March  11,  1787. 

As  my  stay  in  Naples  cannot  be  long,  I  take  the  most  remote 
points  first  of  all — the  near  throw  themselves,  as  it  were,  in 
one's  way.  I*  have  been  with  Tischbein  to  Pompeii,  and  on 
our  road  all  those  glorious  prospects  which  were  already  well 
known  to  us  from  many  a  landscape  drawing,  lay  right  and 
left,  dazzling  us  by  their  number  and  imbroken  succession. 

Pompeii  amazes  one  by  its  narrowness  and  Httleness ;  con- 
fined streets,  but  perfectly  straight,  and  fnmished  on  both 
sides  with  a  foot  pavement ;  little  houses  without  windows^  the 
rooms  being  lit  only  by  the  doors,  which  opened  on  the  atriiua 
and  the  galleries.  Even  the  public  edifices,  the  tomb  at  the 
gate,  a  temple,  and  also  a  villa  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  like 
models  and  dolls'  houses,  rather  than  real  buildings.  The 
rooms,  corridors,  galleries  and  all,  are  painted  with  bright 
and  cheerful  colours,  the  wall  surfaces  imiform ;  in  the  middle 
some  elaborate  painting  (most  of  these  have  been  removed) ;  on 
the  borders  and  at  me  comers,  light  tasteful  arabesques, 
terminating  in  the  pretty  figures  of  nymphs  or  children ;  while 
in  others,  from  out  of  garlands  of  flowers,  beasts,  wild  and 
tame,  are  issuing.  Thus  does  the  city,  which  first  of  all  the 
hot  shower  of  stones  and  ashes  overwhelmed,  and  afterwards 
the  excavators  plimdered,  still  bear  witness,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent utterly  desolate  state,  to  a  taste  for  painting  and  the 
arts  common  to  the  whole  people,  of  which  the  most  enthusi- 
astic dilettante  of  the  present  day  has  neither  idea  nor  feeling, 
.and  so  misses  not. 

*  niangieri's  sifter. 
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When  one  considers  the  distance  of  this  town  from  Vesu- 
Tius,  it  is  clear  that  the  volcanic  matter  which  overwhelmed 
it  could  not  have  been  carried  hither  either  by  any  sudden 
impetus  of  the  moimtain,  or  by  the  wind.  We  must  rather 
suppose  that  these  stones  and  ashes  had  been  floating  for  a 
time  in  the  air,  Uke  clouds,  imtil  at  last  they  fell  upon  the 
doomed  city, 

In  order  to  form  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  this  event,  one 
has  only  to  think  of  a  moimtain  village  buried  in  snow.  The 
spaces  between  the  houses,  and  indeed  the  crushed  houses 
themselves,  were  filled  up ;  however,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  mason-work  may,  at  different  points,  have  peeped 
above  the  sur&ce,  and  in  this  way  have  excited  the  notice 
of  those  by  whom  the  hill  was  broken  up  for  vineyards 
andgardeii.  And,  no  doubt,  many  an  o^er,  on  digng 
up  his  own  portion,  must  have  made  valuable  gleanings.  Se- 
veral rooms  were  foimd  quite  empty,  and  in  the  comer  of  one 
a  heap  of  ashes  was  observed,  under  which  a  quantity  of 
household  articles  and  works  of  art  was  concealed. 

The  strange,  and  in  some  degree  unpleasant  impression 
which  this  mummied  city  leaves  on  the  mind,  we  got  rid 
of,  as,  sitting  in  the  arbour  of  a  little  inn  close  to  the  sea 
(where  we  dispatched  a  frugal  meal),  we  revelled  in  the  blue 
sky,  the  glaring  ripple  of  the  sea,  and  the  bright  sunshine ;  and 
cherished  a  hope  that,  when  the  vine-leaf  shotdd  again  cover 
the  hill,  we  might  all  be  able  to  pay  it  a  second  visit,  and 
once  more  enjoy  ourselves  together  on  the  same  spot. 

As  we  approached  the  city,  we  again  came  upon  the  little  cot- 
t^es,  which  now  appeared  to  us  perfectly  to  resemble  those  in 
Pompeii.  We  obtained  permission  to  enter  one,  and  found  it 
extremely  clean— neatly-platted  rush-bottomed  chairs,  a  buffet, 
cov^^d  all  over  with  gilding,  or  painted  with  variegated 
flowers,  and  highly  varnished.  Thus,  after  so  many  centuries, 
and  such  numberless  changes,  this  country  instils  into  its 
inhabitants  the  same  customs  and  habits  of  life,  the  same  incli- 
nations and  tastes. 


Naples,  Monday,  March  12,  1787. 
To-day,  according  to  my  custom,  I  have  gone  slowly  through 
the  city,  noting  several  points,  for  a  future  description  of  it, 
of  which  unfortunately  I  cannot  communicate  anything  to- 
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day.  All  tends  to  iihiB  one  oonoluBion :  that  a  higbly-fenrored 
land,  which  furnishes  in  abundance  the  chief  necessaries  of 
existence,  produces  men  also  of  a  happy  disposition,  who,  with- 
out  trouble  or  anxiety,  trust  to  to-morrow  to  bring  them  M^heA 
to-day  has  been  wanting,  and  consequently  hve  on  in  a  light- 
hearted  careless  sort  of  life.  Momentary  gratification,  moderate 
enjoyments,  a  passing  sorrow,  and  a  cheerful  resignation ! 

The  morning  has  been  cold  and  damp,  with  a  little  rain.  In 
my  walk  I  came  npon  a  spot  where  the  great  slabs  of  Hie 
pavement  appeared  swept  quite  clean.  To  my  great  surprise 
I  saw,  on  tfaiis  smooth  and  even  spot,  a  number  <^  ragged  boyB 
squatting  in  a  circle,  and  spreading  out  their  han^  over  the 
ground,  as  if  to  warm  them.  At  first  I  todk  it  to  be  some 
game  tliat  they  were  playing ;  when,  however,  I  noticed  the 
perfect  seriousness  and  composure  of  their  countenances,  with 
an  expression  on  it  of  a  gratified  want,  I  therefore  put  my 
brains  to  the  utmost  stretch,  but  ihey  refused  to  enlighten  me 
as  I  desired.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  ask  what  it  could 
be  that  had  induced  these  little  imps  to  take  up  this  strange 
position,  and  had  collected  them  in  so  regular  a  circle. 

Upon  this  I  was  informed  that  a  neighbouring  smith  had 
been  heating  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  and  that  this  is  done  in  the 
following  manner : — ^The  iron  tire  is  laid  on  the  pavement,  and 
around  is  as  much  oak  chips  as  is  considered  sufficient  to 
soften  the  iron  to  the  required  degree.  The  lighted  wood 
bums  away,  the  tire  k  riveted  to  ^e  wheel,  and  the  ashes 
carefully  swept  up.  The  little  vagabonds  take  advantage  of 
the  heat  communicated  to  the  pavement,  and  do  not  leave  the 
spot  tiU  they  have  drawn  ^om  it  the  last  radiation  of  warmth. 
Similar  instances  of  contentedness,  and  idmrp-witted  profitiiig 
by  what  otherwise  would  be  wasted,  occur  here  in  great  mmk- 
ber.  I  notice  in  this  'people  the  most  shrewd  and  active 
industry,  not  to  make  idches,  but  to  live  free  'from  care. 


i 


Evening. 
In  order  that  I  might  not  make  any  mistake  yesterday,  as 
to  the  house  of  my  ^d  little  princess,  and  might  be  there  in 
time,  I  called  a  hackney  carriage.  It  stopped  before  the  grand 
entrance  of  a  spacious  palace.  As  I  had  no  idea  of  coming 
to  so  splendid  a  dwelling,  I  repeated  to  him  most  distinctij 
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Hie  name ;  he  assured  me  it  was  quite  light.*^  I  soon  found 
mjrself  in  a  spacious  court,  still  and  lonesome,  empty  and 
clean,  enclosed  by  the  principal  edifice  and  side  buildings. 
The  architecture  was  the  well-known  Hght  Neapolitan  style, 
as  was  also  the  colouring.  Eight  before  me  was  a  grand  porch, 
and  a  broad  but  not  very  high  flight  of  steps.  On  both  sides 
of  it  stood  a  line  of  servants,  in  splendid  liveries,  who,  as  I 
'passed  them,  bowed  very  low.  I  thought  myself  the  Sultan 
in  Wieland's  feiry  tale,  and  after  his  example,  took  courage. 
Next  I  was  received  by  the  upper  domestics,  till  at  last  the 
most  courtly  of  them  opened  a  door,  and  introduced  me  into 
a  spacious  apartment,  which  was  as  splendid,  but  also  as 
empty  of  people  as  aU  before.  In  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  I  observed,  in  a  side-room,  a  table  laid  out  for  about 
forty  persons,  with  a  splendour  corresponding  with  all  aroimd. 
A  secular  priest  now  entered,  and  without  asking  who  I  was, 
or  whence  I  came,  approached  me  as  if  I  were  already  known 
to  him,  and  conversed  on  the  most  common-place  topics. 

A  pair  of  folding  doors  were  now  thrown  open  and  imme- 
diately closed  again,  as  a  gentleman  nriher  advanced  in  years 
entered.  The  priest  immediately  proceeded  towards  him,  as 
I  also  did ;  we  greeted  him  witii  a  few  words  of  courtesy, 
which  he  returned  in  a  barking  stuttering  tone,  so  that  I 
could  scarcely  make  out  a  syllable  of  his  Hottentot  dialect. 
When  he  had  taken  his  place  by  the  stove,  the  priest 
moved  away,  and  I  accompanied  him.  A  portly  Benedictine 
entered,  accompanied  by  a  younger  member  of  his  order. 
He  went  to  salute  the  host,  and  after  being  also  barked  at, 
retired  to  a  window.  The  regular  clergy,  especially  those 
whose  dress  is  becoming,  have  great  advantage  in  society ; 
their  costume  is  a  mark  of  humility  and  renimoiation  of  self, 
while,  at  the  same  time  it  lends  to  its  wearers  a  decidedly 
dignified  appearance.  In  Iheir  behaviour  they  may  easily, 
without  degrading  themselves,  appear  submissive  and  com- 
plying; and  then  again,  when  they  stand  upon  their  own 
d^ity,  their  Self-^respect  sits  w^U  upon  them,  although  in 
others  it  would  not  be  so  readily  allowed  to  pass.  This  was 
the  case  with  this  perscm.  When  I  asked  him  about  Monte 
Cassino,  he  immediate^  gave  me  on  invitation  thither,  and 
promised  me  the  'best  of  welcomes.  In  ihe  meanwhile  the 
room  had  become  full  of  people;  officers,  people  of  the  court. 
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more  regulars,  and  even  some  Capuchins,  had  arrived.  Once 
more  a  set  of  folding-doors  opened  and  shut ;  an  aged  lady, 
somewhat  older  than  my  host,  had  entered;  and  now  the 
presence  of  what  I  took  to  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  made 
me  feel  perfectly  confident  that  I  was  in  a  strange  mansion, 
where  I  was  wholly  unknown  to  its  owners.  Dinner  was  now 
served,  and  I  was  keeping  close  to  the  side  of  my  Mends  the 
monks,  in  order  to  slip  with  them  into  the  paradise  of  the 
dining-room,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  Filangieri,  with  his 
wife,  enter  and  make  his  excuses  for  being  so  late.  Shortly 
after  this  my  little  princess  came  into  the  room,  and  witn 
nods,  and  wmks,  and  bows  to  all  as  she  passed,  came  straight 
to  me. — "  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  keep  your  word,"  she 
exclaimed ;  "  mind  you  sit  by  me, — ^you  shall  have  the  best 
bits, — ^wait  a  minute  though ;  I  must  find  out  which  is  my 
proper  place,  then  mind  and  take  your  place  by  me.**  Thus 
commanded,  I  followed  the  various  windings  she  made ;  and  at 
last  we  reached  our  seats,  having  the  Benedictine  right  oppo- 
site and  Filangieri  on  my  other  side.  ''  The  dishes  are  all 
good,**  she  observed,—"  all  lenten  fare,  but  choice :  I'll  point 
out  to  you  the  best.  But  now  I  must  rally  the  priests,—* 
the  churls!  I  can't  bear  them ;  every  day  they  are  cutting^  a 
fresh  sHce  off  our  estate.  What  we  have,  we  should  like 
to  spend  on  ourselves  and  our  friends.**  The  soup  was  now 
handed  round, — the  Benedictine  was  sipping  his  very  deK. 
berately.  "  Pray  don't  put  yourself  out  of  your  way, — the 
spoon  is  too  smaU,  I  fear;  I  will  bid  them  bring  vou  a  larger 
one.  Your  reverences  are  used  to  a  good  mouuiful.**  The 
good  father  replied, — ^"  In  your  house,  lady,  every  thing  is 
so  excellent,  and  so  well  arranged,  that  much  more  distin- 
guished guests  than  yom:  humble  servant  would  find  every- 
thing to  their  heart's  content.** 

Of  the  pasties  the  Benedictine  took  only  one ;  she  called 
out  to  him, — "  Pray  take  half  a  dozen;  pastry,  your  reverence 
surely  knows,  is  easy  of  digestion.*'  With  good  sense  he 
took  another  pasty,  thanking  the  princess  for  her  attention^ 
just  as  if  he  had  not  seen  through  her  malicious  raillery. 
And  so,  also,  some  solid  paste- work  furnished  her  with  occa- 
sion for  venting  her  spite ;  for,  as  the  monk  helped  himself 
to  a  piece,  a  second  rolled  off  the  dish  towards  his  plate,— 
"  A  third!  your    reverence;   you   seem  anxious  to   lay  a 
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fotmdation !" — ^"  When  such  excellent  materials  are  furnished 
to  his  hand,  the  architect's  labours  are  easy,"  rejoined  his 
reverence.  Thus  she  went  on  continually,  only  pausing 
awhile  to  keep  her  promise  of  pointing  out  to  me  ihe  best 
dishes. 

All  this  while  I  was  conversing  with  my  neighbour  on  the 
gravest  topics.  Absolutely,  I  never  heard  Filangieri  utter 
an  unmeaning  sentence.  Li  this  respect,  and  indeed  in  many 
others,  he  resembles  our  worthy  Mend,  George  Schlosser, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  former,  as  a  Neapolitan,  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  had  a  soiler  nature  and  an  easier  manner. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  my  roguish  neighbour 
allowed  Qie  clerical  gentry  not  a  moment's  truce.  Above  all, 
the  fish  at  this  lenten  meal,  dished  up  in  imitation  of  flesh  of 
Itll  kinds,  Aimished  her  with  inexhaustible  opportunities  for 
^11  manner  of  irreverent  and  ill-natured  observations ;  espe- 
cially in  justification  and  defence  of  a  taste  for  flesh,  she 
observed  that  people  would  have  the  form  to  give  a  relish, 
even  when  the  essence  was  prohibited. 

Many  more  such  jokes  were  noticed  by  me  at  the  time,  but 
I  ain  not  in  the  humour  to  repeat  them.  Jokes  of  this  kind, 
£resh  spoken,  and  falling  from  beautiful  lips,  may  be  toleraUe, 
not  to  say  amusing,  but  set  down  in  hlack  and  white,  they 
lose  aU  charm,  for  me  at  least.  Then  again,  the  boldly  hazarded 
stroke  of  wit  has  this  pecidiarity,  that  at  the  moment  it 
pleases  us  while  it  astonishes  us  by  its  boldness,  but  when 
told  afterwards,  it  sounds  ofiensive,  and  disgusts  us. 

The  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  I  was  afraid  that  the 
cross-fire  would  still  be  kept  up,  when  suddenly  my  fair 
neighbour  turned  quite  composedly  to  me  and  said, — "  The 
priests  may  gulp  their  Syracusan  wine  in  peace,  for  I  can- 
not succeed  in  worrying  a  single  one  to  death,-— no,  not  even 
in  spoiling  their  appetites.  Now,  let  me  have  some  rational 
talk  with  you ;  for  what  a  heavy  sort  of  thing  must  a  conver- 
sation with  Filangieri  be !  The  good  creature ;  he  gives  him- 
self a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  nothing.  I  often  say  to  him,  if 
you  make  new  laws,  we  must  give  ourselves  fresh  pains  to 
find  out  how  we  can  forthwith  transgress  them,  just  as  we 
have  already  set  at  naught  the  old.  Only  look  now,  how 
beautiful  Naples  is !  For  these  many  years  the  people  have 
lived  free  from  care  and  contented,  and  if  now  and  then 
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some  poor  wretok  is  hanged,  all  the  rest  still  puxsue  their  ovm 
merry  course/'  She  then  proposed  that  I  should  pay  &  visit; 
to  Sorrento,  where  she  had  a  large  estate ;  her  steward  would 
feast  me  with  the  best  of  fish,  and  the  delicious  mungana^. 
(flesh  of  a  sucking  calf).  The  moimtain  air,  and  the  un- 
equalled pros^>ect,  would  be  sure  to  cure  me  of  all  philosophy, 
—-then  she  would  come  herself,  and  not  a  ttace  ^ould  remain 
of  all  my  wrinkles^  which,  by  the  bye,  I  had  allowed  to  grow 
before  their  time,  and  together  we  would  have  a  right  meny 
time  of  it. 


Naples,  March  13,  1787. 

To>day  also  I  write  you  a  few  lines,  in  order  that  letter 
may  provoke  letter.  Things  go  well  with  me — ^however,  I 
see  less  than  I  ought.  The  ^(aoe  induces  an  indolent  and 
easy  sort  of  life ;  nevertheless,  my  idea  of  it  is  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  com^dete. 

On  Smiday  we  were  in  Pompeii.  Many  a  calamity  has 
happened  in  the  world,  but  never  one  that  has  caused  so  much 
entertainment  to  posterity  as  this  one.  I  scarcely  know  of 
anything  that  is  more  interesting.  The  houses  are  small  and 
close  together,  but  within  they  are  all  most  exquisitely  painted. 
The  gate  of  the  city  is  remarkable,  with  the  tombs  close  to  it.. 
The  tomb  of  a  priestess,  a  semicircular  bench,  with  a  stone 
back,  on  which  was  the  inscription  cut  in  large  characters. 
Over  the  back  you  have  a  aght  of  the  sea  and  the  setting  sun 
— a  glorious  ^ot,  worthy  of  the  beautiful  idea. 

We  found  there  good  and  meny  company  from  Naples  ;- 
the  men  are  perfectly  natural  and  light-hearted.  We  took 
our  dinner  at  the  "  Torre  dd'  Annumdata,"  with  our  table 
placed  close  to  ih&  sea.  The  day  was  extremely  fine.  The 
view  towards  Castell  a  Mare  and  Sorrento,  near  and  incompa- 
rable. My  companions  were  quite  rapturous  in  praise  of  their 
native  place ;  some  asserted  that  without  a  sight  of  the  sea  it 
was  impossible  to  live.  To  me  it  is  quite  enough  that  I  have 
its  image  in  my  soul,  and  so,  when  tiie  time  comes,  may  safely 
return  to  my  moimtain  home. 

Fortunately,  there  is  here  a  very  honest  painter  of  land- 
scapes, who  in^arts  to  his  pieces  the  very  impression,  of  the 
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rich  and  open  country  around.  He  has  already  executed  some 
sketches  for  me. 

The  VesuTian  productions  I  have  now  pretty  well  studied ; 
things,  however,  assume  a  difibrent  signification  when  one 
sees  them  in  connection.  Properly,  I -ought  to  devote  the 
rest  of  my  life  to  observation :  I  should  &cover  much  that 
would  enlarge  man's  knowledge.  Pray  tell  Herder  that  my 
botanical  discoveries  are  eontinually  advancing ;  it  is  still  the 
same  principle,  but  it  requires  a  whole  life  to  work  it  out. 
Perhaps  I  am  already  in  a  situation  to  draw  the  leading  lines 
of  it. 

I  can  now  enjoy  myself  at  the  mus^mi  of  Portici.  Usually 
people  make  it  the  first  object, — ^we  mean  to  make  it  our  last. 
As  yet  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  extend  my 
tour ;  all  things  tend  to  drive  me  back  to  Eome  at  Easter.  I 
shall  let  things  take  their  course. 

Angelica  has  undertaken  to  paint  a  scene  out  of  my  ^^  Iphi- 
genia.''  The  thought  is  a  very  he^py  subject  for  a  picture, 
and  she  will  delineate  it  excellently.  It  is  the  moment  when 
Orestes  finds  himself  again  in  the  presence  of  his  sister  and 
his  friend.  What  the  three  characters  are  saying  to  each 
other  ^e  has  indicated  by  the  grouping,  and  given  theis 
words  in  the  expresaons  of  th^  ooimtenances.  From  thir 
description  you  may  judge  how  keenly  sensitive  she  is,  and 
how  quick  she  is  to  seize  whatever  is  adapted  to  her  nature.. 
And  it  is  really  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  drama. 

Fare  you  well,  and  love  me !  Here  the  people  are  all  very 
good,  even  though  they  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  me. 
Tischbein,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  pleases  them  fer  better.  This 
evening  he  hastily  painted  some  heads  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
about  which  they  disported  themselves  as  strangely  as  the 
New  Zealander»  at  the  sight  of  a  ship  of  war.  Of  this  an 
amimng  anecdote. 

Tischbein  has  a  great  knack  of  etching  with  a  pen  the 
shapes  of  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  even  more. 
He  uses  very  few  lines,  but  cleverly  puts  in  the  shades  with  a 
broad  pencil,  so  that  the  heads  stand  out  roimdly  and  nobly. 
The  bystanders  looked  on  with  amazement,  and  were  highly 
delighted.  At  last  an  itching  seized  their  fingers  to  try  and 
paint ;  they  snatched  the  brushes  and  painted— one  another's 
beards,    daubing    eadi    other's   feces.      Was  not   this  an 
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original  trait  of  human  nature?  And  this  was  done  in  an 
elegant  circle,  in  the  house  of  one  who  was  himself  a  clever 
draughtsman  and  painter !  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  d 
this  race  without  having  seen  it. 


Caserta,  Wednesday^  March  14,  1787. 

I  am  here  on  a  visit  to  Hackert,  in  his  highly  agreeable 
apartments,  which  have  been  assigned  him  in  the  ancient 
castle.  The  new  palace,  somewhat  huge  and  Escurial-like,  of 
a  quadrangular  plan,  with  many  courts,  is  royal  aiough.  The 
site  is  imcommonly  fine,  on  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  in 
the  world,  and  yet  the  gardens  trench  on  the  mo^mtains.  From 
these  an  aqueduct  brings  down  an  entire  river,  to  supjdy 
water  to  the  palace  and  the  district ;  and  tl»  whole  can,  on 
occasion,  be  thrown  on  some  artificially-arranged  rocks,  to 
form  a  most  glorious  cascade.  The  gardens  are  beautifiilly 
laid  out,  and  suit  weU  with  a  district  which  itself  is  thought  a 
garden. 

The  castle  is  truly  kingly.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  par- 
ticularly gloomy ;  and  no  one  of  us  could  bring  himself  to 
think  the  vast  and  empty  rooms  comfortable.  The  King  pro- 
bably is  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  has  caused  a  house  to  be 
built  on  the  moimtains,  which,  smaller  and  more  proportioned 
to  man's  littleness,  is  intended  for  a  hunting-box  and  countiy* 
seat. 


Ccuterta,  Thursday,  March  15,  1787. 

Hackert  is  lodged  very  comfortably  in  the  old  castle — ^it  is 
qidte  roomy  enough  for  all  his  guests.  Ck)n8tantly  busy  with 
drawing  and  painting,  he  nevertheless  is  very  socisd,  and 
easily  draws  men  around  him,  as  in  the  end  he  generally 
makes  every  one  become  his  scholar ;  he  has  also  quite  won 
me  by  putting  up  patiently  with  my  weaknesses,  and  insists, 
above  aU.  things,  on  distinctness  of  drawing,  and  marked  toA 
clear  keeping.  "When  he  paints,  he  has  three  colours  always, 
ready;  and  as  he  works  on  and  uses  one  after  another,  a  pic- 
ture is  produced,  one  knows  not  how  or  whence.  I  wish  the 
execution  were  as  easy  as  it  looks.  With  his  usual  bluoit 
honesty  he  said  to  — r-,  "  You  have  capacity,  but  you  lure 
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unable  to  aocompliah  anything ;  stay  with  me  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  yon  shall  be  able  to  produce  works  which  shall  be  a 
delight  to  yonrsdf  andto  others/'  Is  not  this  a  text  on  which 
one  might  preach  eternally  to  dilettanti : — We  would  like  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  pupil  we  can  make  of  you. 

The  special  confidence  with  which  the  queen  honors  him 
is  eyinced  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  he  gives  lessons  in  prac- 
tice to  the  princesses,  but  still  more  so  by  his  being  fre- 
quently sunmioned  on  an  evening  to  talk  with  and  instruct 
diem  on  art  and  kindred  subjects.  He  makes  Sulzer's  book 
the  basis  of  sack  lectures,  selecting  the  articles,  as  entertain- 
ment or  conviciiaQ  may  be  his  object. 

I  was  obliged  to  approve  of  this,  and,  in  consequence,  to 
latigh.  at  myscSf.  What  a  difference  is  there  between  him  who 
wishes  to  investigate  principles,  and  one  whose  highest  object 
is  to  work  on  the  wond  and  to  teach  them  for  their  mere  pri- 
vate amusement.  Sulzer's  theory  was  always  odious  to  me  on 
account  of  the  falseness  of  its  fundamental  maxim,  but  now 
I  saw  that  the  book  contained  much  more  than  the  multitude 
require.  The  varied  information  which  is  here  communicated, 
the  mode  of  thinking  with  which  alone  so  active  a  mind  as 
Sulser's  could  be  sat^ed,  must  have  been  quite  suf^cient  for 
the  ordinary  run  of  people. 

Many  happy  and  profitable  hours  have  I  spent  with  the 
picture-restorer  Anders,  who  has  been  smnmoned  hither  ^m 
Home,  and  resides  in  the  Castle,  and  industriously  pursues 
his  work,  in  which  the  king  takes  a  great  interest.  Of  his 
skill  in  restoring  old  paintings,  I  dare  not  begin  to  speak, 
since  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  whole  process  of 
this  yet  dif&cult  craft,— and  wherein  consists  the  dificulty 
of  the  problem,  and  the  merit  of  success. 


Caseria,  March  16,  1787. 
Your  dear  letter  of  the  19th  February  reached  me  to-day, 
aad  I  must  forthwith  dispatch  a  word  or  two  in  reply.     How 
g^  i^ould  I  be  to  come  to  my  senses  again,  by  uiinking  of 
niy  fiiends  ! 

^  Naples  is  a  paradise :  in  it  every  one  lives  in  a  sort  of 
intoxicated  self-mrgetfulness.  It  is  even  so  with  me ;  I  scarcely 
movr  myself— I  seem  qxdte  an  altered  man.    Yesterday  I 
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said  to  myself:  either  you  have  always  been  mad,  or  you  are 
60  now. 

I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Capua,  and  all 
that  is  connected  with  it. 

In  this  country  one  first  begins 'to  hare  a  true  idea  of  vrkat 
vegetation  is,  and  why  man  tills  the  fields.  The  flax  here  is  al- 
ready near  to  blossoming,  and  the  wheat  a  span  and  a-half  high. 
Around  Caserta  the  land  is  perfectly  level,  the  fields  worked 
as  clean  and  as  fine  as  the  beds  of  a  garden.  All  of  them  are 
planted  with  poplars,  and  from  tree  to  tree  the  vine  spreads; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  shade,  the  soil  below  produces  the 
finest  and  most  abundant  crops  possible.  "What  will  they  be 
when  the  spring  shall  come  in  power!  Hitherto  we  have  had 
very  cold  winds,  and  there  has  been  snow  on  the  mountains. 

Within  fourteen  days  I  must  decide  whether  to  go  to  -Sicily 
or  not.  Never  before  have  I  been  so  tossed  backwards 
and  forwards  in  oomii^  to  a  resolution :  every  day  something 
will  occur  to  recommend  the  trip ;  the  next  morning — some 
eircumstanee  will  be  e^ainst  it.  Two  isrpirits  are  contending 
for  me. 

I  say  this  in  confidenee,  and  for  my  female  Mends  alone: 
speak  not  a  word  of  it  to  my  male  friends.  I  am  weD 
aware  that  my  "  Iphigenia"  has  fared  strangely.  Hie 
public  were  so  accustomed  to  the  old  form,  ^q)re«ra(ms 
which  it  had  adopted  from  frequent  hearing  and  reading, 
were  familiar  to  it;  and  now  quite  a  di^renttone  is  sound- 
ii^  in  its  ears  ;  and  I  clearly  see  that  no  one,  in  §BLCt,  thaife 
me  for  the  endless  pains  I  have  been  at.  Such  a  work  is 
never  finished :  it  must,  however,  pass  for  such,  as  soon  as 
the  author  has  done  his  utmost,  considering  time  and  carcum- 
stances. 

All  this,  however,  will  not  be  able  to  deter  me  from  trying 
a  similar  operation  with  "Tasso."  Perhaps  it  wotdd  be 
better  to  throw  it  into  the  fire ;  however,  I  shall  adhere  to 
my  resolution,  and  since  it  must  be  what  it  is,  I  shall  make  a 
wonderful  wo^  of  it.  On  this  account,  I  am  pleased  tofind  &at 
the  printing  of  my  works  goes  on  so  slowly ;  and  then,  again, 
it  is  well  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  murmurs  of  the  compo- 
sitor. Strange  enough  that  even  in  one's  most  independent 
actions,  one  expects,  nay,  requires  a  stimidus. 
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Caserta,  March  16,  1787. 
If  in  Eome  one  can  readily  set  oneself  to  study,  here  one 
can  do  nothing  but  live.  You  forget  yourself  and  the 
world;  and  to  me  it  is  a  strange  feeling  to  go  about  with 
people  who  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying  themselves.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  still  resides  here  as  ambassador  from 
England,  has  at  length,  after  his  long  love  of  art,  and  long 
study,  discovered  the  most.perfect  of  admirers  of  nature  and 
art  in  a  beautiM  young  woman.  She  lives  with  him :  an 
English  woman  of  about  twenty  years  old.  She  is  very 
handsome,  and  of  a  beautiful  figure.  The  old  knight  has 
had  made  for  her  a  Greek  costume,  which  becomes  her  ex- 
tremely. Dressed  in  this,  an^  letting  her  hair  loose,  and 
taking  a  couple  of  shawls,  she  exhibits  every  possible  variety 
of  posture,  expression,  and  look,  so  that  at  the  last  the  spec- 
tator almost  fancies  it  is  a  dream.  One  beholds  here  in  per- 
fection, in  movement,  in  ravishing- variety,  all  that  the  greatest 
of  artists  have  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  produce.  Standing, 
kneeling,  sitting,  lying  down,  grave  or  sad,  playful,  ex- 
ulting, repentant,  wanton,  menacing,  anxious — all  mental 
states  foUow  rapidly  one  after  another.  With  wonderful 
taste  she  suits  the  folding  of  her  veil  to  each  expression,  and 
with  the  same  handkerchief  makes  every  kind  of  head-dress. 
The  old  knight  holds  the  light  for  her,  and  enters  into  the 
exhibition  with  his  whole  soul.  He  thinks  he  can  discern 
in  her  a  resemblance  to  all  the  most  famous  antiques,  all  the 
beautiful  profiles  on  the  Sicilian  coins — aye,  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  itself.  This  much  at  any  rate  is  certain — ^the 
entertainment  is  unique.  We  spent  two  evenings  on  it  with 
thorough  enjoyment.  To-day  Tischbein  is  engaged  in  paint- 
ing her. 

What  I  have  seen  and  inferred  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Court  requires  to  be  fhrther  tested,  before  I  set  it  down. 
To-day  the  king  is  gone  hunting  the  wolves :  they  hope  to 
kill  at  least  five. 


Naples,  March  17,  1787. 
When  I  would   write  words,   images  only   start  befofe 
my    eyes, — the    beautiftil   Icmd,  the    firee    sea ;    the    hazy 
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islands,  the  roaring  mountain  ;^rpowers  to  delineate  all  this 
fail  me. 


Here  in  this  coimtiy  one  at  last  miderstands  how  it  ever 
came  into  the  head  of  man  to  tOl  the  gromid — here  where 
it  produces  everything,  and  where  one  may  look  for  as  many 
as  from  three  to  fiye  crops  in  the  year. 


I  have  seen  much,  and  reflected  still  more.  The  world 
opens  itself  to  me  more  and  more — all  even  that  I  have  long 
known  is  at  last  becoming  my  own.  How  quick  to  know, 
but  how  slow  to  put  in  practice,  is  the  human  creature ! 


The  only  pity  is,  that  I  cannot  at  each  moment  commuiti- 
cate  to  others  my  observations.  But,  both  as  man  and  artist, 
one  is  here  driven  backwards  and  forwards  by  ahimdred  ideas 
of  his  own,  while  his  services  are  put  in  requisition  by  hun- 
dreds of  persons.  His  situation  is  peculiar  and  strange ;  he 
cannot  freely  sympathize  with  another's  being,  because  he 
finds  his  own  exertions  so  put  to  the  stretch. 


And  after  all,  the  world  is  nothing  but  a  wheel;  in  its 
whole  periphery  it  is  every  where  similar,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  appears  to  us  so  strange,  because  we  ourselves  are  carried 
round  with  it. 


What  I  always  said  has  actually  come  to  pass :  in  this 

land  alone  do  I  begin  to  understand  and  to  unravel  many  a 

'phenomenon  of  nature,  and  complication  of  opinion.      I  am 

gathering  from  every  quarter,  and  shall  bring  back  with  me 

'a  great  deal, — certcunly  much  love  of  my  own  native  1im*^, 

and  joy  to  live  with  a  few  dear  friends. 


With  regard  to  my  Sicilian  tour,  the  gods  still  hold  tbo 
-scales  in  their  hands  :*  the.index  still  wavers. 
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can  the  Mend  be  who  has  thus  mysteriously  an- 
?     Only,  may  I  not  neglect  him  in  my  pilgnmage 


Who 
nounced 
and  tour  in  the  island ! 


The  Mgate  &om  Palermo  has  returned :  in  eight  days  she 
sets  sail  again.  Whether  I  shall  sail  with  it,  and  be  Imck  at 
!Rome  by  Passion  Week,  I  have  not  as  yet  determined. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  so  undecided:  a  trifle  will 
turn  the  scale. 


With  men  I  get  on  rather  better :  for  I  feel  that  one  must 
weigh  them  by  avoirdupois  weight,  and  not  by  the  jewel- 
ler's scales;  as,  imfortunately,  Mends  too  often  weigh  one 
am^er  in  their  hypochondriacal  humours  and  in  an  over-- 
exacting  spirit. 

Here  men  know  nothing  of  one  another;  they  scarcely, 
observe  that  others  are  also  going  on  their  way,  side  by  side  ^ 
with  them.  They  run  all  day  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
Paradise,  without  looking  around  them ;  and  if  the  neigh-i^ 
bouring  jaws  of  hell  begin  to  open  and  to  rage,  they  have  re- 
course to  S.  Januarius. 


To  pass  through  such  a  countless  multitude,  with  its  rest- 
less excitement,  is  strange,  but  salutary.  Here  they  are  all 
crossing  and  recrossing  one  another,  and  yet  every  one  finds 
his  way  and  his  object.  In  so  great  a  crowd  and  bustle  I  feel 
myself  perfectly  calm  and  soHtary;  the  more  bustling  the- 
streets  become,  the  more  quietly  I  move. 

Often  do  I  think  of  Rousseau  and  his  hypochondriacal 
discontent ;  and  I  can  thoroughly  miderstand  how  so  fine  an 
organization  may  have  been  deranged.  Did  I  not  myself  feel 
such  sympathy  with  natural  objects  ;  and  did  I  not  see  that, 
in  the  apparent  perplexity,  a  hundred  seemingly  contrary 
observations  admit  of  being  reconciled,  and  arranged  side  by 
side,  just  as  the  geometer  by  a  cross  line  tests  many  mea- 
surements^ I  should  often  think  myself  mad. 
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iVcp/w,  March  18,  1787. 

We  must  not  any  longer  put  off  our  vifflt  to  Herctdaneum, 
and  the  Museum  of  Portici,  where  the  curiosities  which  haye 
been  dug  out  of  it  are  collected  and  preserved.  That  ancient 
city,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  was  entirely  covered  with 
lava,  \^ch  subsequent  eruptions  succesively  raised  so  high, 
that  the  buildings  are  at  present  sixty  feet  below  the  sur&ce. 
The  city  was  discovered  by  some  men  coming  upon  a  marble 
pavement,  as  they^  were  digging  a  well.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  excavation  was  not  executed  systematically  by  German 
miners  ;  for  it  is  adnutted  that  the  work,  which  was  carried  on 
at  random,  and  with  the  hope  of  plimder,  has  i^iltmany  anoble 
monument  of  ancient  art.  After  descending  sixty  stepe  into  a 
pit,  by  torch-Hght  you  gaze  in  admiration  at  the  theatre  which 
once  stood  beneath  the  open  sky,  and  listen  to  the  guide  re- 
counting all  that  was  found  there,  and  carried  ofL 

We  entered  the  museum  well  recommended,  and  were  well 
received;  nevertheless  we  were  not  allowed  to  take  any 
drawings.  Pediaps  on  this  aceount  we  paid  the  more  atten- 
tion to  what  we  saw,  and  ihe  more  vividly  transported  our- 
aelves  into  those  kmg-passed  times,  when  all  these  things 
fiurrounded  their  living  owners,  and  ministered  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  life.  Tbe  little  houses  and  rooms  of  Pompeii 
now  appeared  to  me  at  once  more  spacious  and  more  con- 
fined— ^more  confined,  because  I  fancied  them  to  myself 
crammed  full  of  so  many  precious  objects :  more  spacious, 
because  these  very  objects  could  not  have  be^i  fiimished 
merely  as  necessaries,  but,  b^ng  decorated  with  the  most 
graoeM  and  ingenious  devices  of  the  imitative  arts,  Tdule 
they  delighted  the  taste,  must  also  have  enlaj^ed  die 
mind  hx  beyond  what  the  amplest  house-room  could  ever  have 
done. 

One  sees  here,  for  in^mioe,  a  nobiy-^iaped  pail,  mounted 
at  the  top  witiii  a  highly-ornamented  edge.  When-  you 
examine  it  more  closely,  you  find  that  this  rim  rises  on  two 
sides,  and  so  furnishes  convenient  handles  by  which  the  vessd 
may  be  lifted;  The  lamps^  according  to>the  number  of  their 
wicks,  are  ornamented  witii  masks  and  mountings,  so  tiiat 
each  burner  illuminates'  a  genuine  figure  of  art.  We  also  saw 
some  high  and  graoe^illy  dbnder  i^ands  of  iion- for  holding 
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lamps,  the  pendant  burners  being  suspended  with  figures  of  all 
Mnds^  whidi  display  a  wonderM  fertility  of  invention ;  and 
as,  in  order  to  please  and  delight  the  eye,  they  sway  and  osoiL 
late,  the  effect  surpasses  all  description. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  a  second  visit,  we  followed 
the  usher  from,  room  to  room,  and  snatched  all  the  delight 
^nd  instruction  that  was  possible  from  a  cursory  view. 


Naples,  Monday^  MarcA  19,  1787. 
Within  these  last-fbw  daya  I  have  formed  a  new  connexiott. 
Tischbein  for  three  or  four  weeks  has  fidthfrdly  lent  me  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  diligently  explained  to  me  the 
works  both  of  nature  and  art.  Yesterday,  however,  after  being 
at  the  Museum  of  Portici,  we  had  some  conversation  together, 
and  we  came  to  the  oondusion  that,  considering  his  own  aru 
tistic  objects,  he  could  not  perform,  with  credit  to  himself, 
the  works  which,  in  the  hope  of  some  friture  appointment 
in  Naples,  he  has  undertaken  for  the  Court  and  for  several 
persons  in  the  city,  nor  do  justice  to  my  views,  wishes,  and 
rancies.  With  sincere  good  wi^es  for  my  success,  he  has 
'dierefore  reoomm^ided  to  me  for  my  constant  companion 
a  young  man  whom,  since  I  arrived  here,  I  have  often 
seen,  not  without  feeling  some  inclination  and  liking  for 
him.  His  name  is  Kniep,  who,  after  a  long  stay  at  Home, 
has  come  to  Naples  as  the  true  field  and  element  of  the 
landscape-painter;  Even  in  Rome  I  had  heard  him  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  clever  draughtnoian— -only  his  industry  was 
not  much  commended.  I  have  tolerably  studied  his  cha- 
racter, and  think  the  ground  of  this  censure  arises  rather 
from  a  want  of  a  decision,  which  certainly  may  be  overcome, 
if  we  are  long  together  A  fiivourable  beginnii^  confirms  me 
in  this  hope ;  and  if  he  continues  to  go  on  &us,  we  shall 
continue  good  companions  for  some  time. 


Naples,  March  19,  1787. 

One  needs  only  to  walk  along  the  streets,  and  keep  one's 
eyes  well  open,  and  one  is  sure  to  see  the  most  unequalled  of 
scenes.  At  the  Mole,  one  of  the  noisiest  quarters  of  the 
"♦ity,  I  saw  yesterday  a  PulcineUo,  who  on  a  temporary  stage 
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<^  planks  was  quarrelling  with  an  ape,  while  from  a  balcony 
above  a  right  pretty  maiden  was  exposing  her  charms  to 
every  eye.  Not  far  from  the  ape  and  his  stage  a  quack 
doctor  was  recommending  to  the  credulous  crowd  his 
nostrums  for  every  evil.  Such  a  scene  painted  by  a  Ger- 
ard Dow  would  not  fsol  to  charm  contemporaries  and  pos- 
terity. 

To-day,  moreover,  was  the  festival  of  S,  Joseph.  He  is  the 
patron  of  all  Fritaruoli-^that  is,  pastry-cooks,  and  understands 
baking  in  a  very  extensive  sense.  Because  beneath  the  black 
and  seething  oil  hot  flames  will,  of  course,  rage, — therefore, 
every  kind  of  torture  by  fire  falls  within  his  province. 
Accordingly,  yesterday  evening,  being  the  eve  of  the  Saint's 
day,  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were  adorned  with  pictures,  to 
the  best  of  the  inmates'  skill,  representing  souls  in  Purgatory, 
or  the  Last  Judsinent,  with  plenty  of  fire  and  flame.  Before  the 
doors  frying-^we«  hislg  I  hastilr-constructed  hearths. 
One  partner  was  working  the  dough,  another  shaped  it  into 
twists,  and  threw  it  into  the  boiling  lard ;  a  third  stood  by 
the  frying-pan,  holding  a  short  skewer,  with  which  he  drew 
out  the  twists  as  soon  as  they  were  done,  and  shoved  them  off 
on  another  skewer  to  a  four^  party,  who  oflfered  them  to  the 
bystanders.  The  two  last  were  generally  young  apprentices, 
and  wore  white  curly  wigs, — ^this  head-dress  being  the  Neapo- 
litan symbol  of  an  angel.  Other  figures  besides  completed 
the  group ;  and  these  were  busy  in  presenting  wine  to  the 
busy  cooks,  or  in  drinking  themselves,  crying,  and  puffing 
the  article  all  the  while ;  the  angels,  too,  and  cooks  were  all 
clamouring.  The  people  crowded  to  buy — ^for  all  pastry  is 
sold  cheap  on  this  evening,  and  a  part  of  the  profits  given 
to  the  poor. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  may  be  witnessed  without  end.  Thus 
fares  it  every  day;  always  something  new— some  fresh 
absurdity.  The  variety  of  costume,  too,  that  meets  you  in 
the  streets ;  the  multitude,  too,  of  passages  in  the  Toledo 
street  alone ! 

Thus  there  is  plenty  of  most  original  entertainment,  if  only 
one  wiU  live  with  the  people ;  it  is  so  natural,  that  one  almost 
becomes  natural  oneself.  For  this  is  the  original  birth-place 
of  Pulcinello,  the  true  national  mask — ^the  Harlequin  of 
Pergamo,  and  the  Hanswurth  of  the  Tyrol.    This  Pulcinello 
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now  is  a  thoroughly  easy,  sedate,  somewhat  indifferent, 
perhaps  lazy,  and  yet  humorous  fellow.  And  so  one  meets 
everywhere  with  a  "  Kellner"  and  a  "  Hausknecht."  With  ours 
I  had  special  fun  yesterday,  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
more  than  my  sending  him  to  feteh  some  paper  and  pens.  A 
half  misunderstanding,  a  little  loitering,  good  humour  and 
roguery,  produced  a  most  amusing  scene,  which  might  be 
very  successfully  brought  out  on  any  stage. 


Naples,  Tuesday,  March  20,  1787. 

The  news  that  an  eruption  of  lava  had  just  conmienced, 
which,  taking  the  direction  of  Ottajano,  was  invisible  at  Na- 
ples, tempted  4ne  to  visit  Vesuvius  for  the  third  time.  Scarcely 
had  I  jumped  out  of  my  cabriolet  (zweiradrigen  einpferdigen 
Fuhrwerk),  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  when  immediately  ap- 
peared the  two  guides  who  had  accompanied  us  on  our  previous 
ascent.  I  had  no  wish  to  do  without  either,  but  took  one  out  of 
gratitude  and  custom,  the  other  for  reliance  on  his  judgment, — 
and  the  two  for  the  greater  convenience.  Havmg  ascended 
the  stunmit,  the  older  guide  remained  with  our  cloaks  and 
refreshment,  while  the  younger  followed  me,  and  we  boldly 
went  straight  towards  a  dense  volume  of  smoke,  which  broke 
forth  from  the  bottom  of  the  funnel ;  then  we  quickly  went 
downwards  by  the  side  of  it,  till  at  last,  under  th^  clear  heaven, 
we  distinctly  saw  the  lava  emitted  from  the  rolling  clouds  of 
smoke. 

We  may  hear  an  object  spoken  of  a  thousand  times,  but 
its  peculiar  features  will  never  be  caught  till  we  see  it  with 
our  own  eyes.  The  stream  of  lava  was  small,  not  broader 
perhaps  than  ten  feet,  but  the  way  in  which  it  flowed  down 
a  gentle  and  tolerably  smooth  plain  was  remarkable.  As  it 
flowed  along,  it  cooled  both  on  the  sides  and  on  the  surface, 
so  that  it  formed  a  sort  of  canal,  the  bed  of  which  was  contin- 
tially  raised  in  consequence  of  the  molten  mass  congealing 
even  beneath  the  fiery  stream,  which,  with  uniform  action, 
precipitated  right  and  left  the  scoria  which  were  floating  on 
its  surface.  In  this  way  a  regular  dam  was  at  length  thrown 
up,  in  which  the  glowing  stream  flowed  on  as  quietly  a» 
any  miU-stream,.    We  passed  along  the  tolerably  high  dam. 
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while  the  sooria  rolled  r^^ularly  off  the  sides  at  our  feet 
Some  cracks  in  the  canal  afforded  opportunity  of  looking 
at  the  living  stream  from>  below,  and  as  it  rushed  onwards^  m 
observed  it  from  above. 

A  very  bright  sun  made  the  Rowing  lava  look  dull ;  but  a  mo* 
derate  steam  rose  from  it  into  the  pure  air.  I  Mt  a  great  desiie 
to  go  nearer  to  the  point  'viiiere  it  broke  out  from  the  moun- 
tain ;  there  my  guide  averred,  it  at  onee  fonned  vaults  and 
roofs  above  itself,  on  which  he  had  often  stood.  To  see  and  ex- 
perience this  phenomenon,  we  again  ascended  the  hill,  in  order 
to  come  from  behind  to  this  point.  Fortunately  at  this  mo- 
ment the  place  was  cleaivd  by  a  pretty  strong  wind,  but  not 
entirely,  for  all  round  it  the  smoke  eddied  from  a  thousand 
crannies ;  and  now  at  last  we  stood  on  the  t<^  of  the  solid 
roof,  (which  looked  like  a  hard^ied  mass  of  twisted  dou^), 
but  which,  howeveiv  projected  so  far  outvrardsj  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  the  welling  lava. 

We  ventured  about  twenty  steps  fruiher,  but  the  ground 
on  which  we  ste^^d  became' hotter  and  hotter,  while  around 
us  rolled  an  oppressive  steam,  which,  obscured  and  hid  the 
sun ;  the  guide,  who  was  a.  few  steps  in  advance  of  me,  pre- 
sently turned  back,  and  seizing  hold  of  me,,  hurried  out  of  this 
Stygian  e^chaktion. 

After  we  had  refreshed  our  eyes  with  the  clear  prospeet, 
and  washed  our  gums  and  throat  with  wine,  we  went  round 
again  to  notice  any  other  peculiarities  which  might  charac- 
terise this  peak  of  hell,  thus  rearing  itself  in  the  midst  of  a 
Paradise.  I  again  observed  attentively  some  chasms,  in  appear- 
ance like  so  many  Vidcanic  forges,  which  emitted  no  smoke, 
but  continually  shot  out  a  steam  of  hot  glowing  air.  They  w»e 
all  tapestried,  as  it  were,  with  a  kind  of  stalactite,  n^ch  covered 
the  fUnnel  to  the  top,  with  its  knobs  and  chintz-like  variatum 
of  colours.  In  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the  forgesy 
I  found  many  specimens  of  this  sublimation  hanging  within 
reach,  so  that,  with  our  staves  and  a  little  contrivance,  ^vb 
were  able  to  hack  off  a  few,  and  to  secure  th^n.  I  saw  in  the 
shops  of  the  dealers  in  lava  similar  specimens,  labelled  simply 
"  Lava  ;'*  and  I  was  delighted  to  have  discovered  that  it  wM 
volcanic  soot  precipitate  from  the  hot  vapour,  and  dis- 
tinctly exhibiting  the  sublimated  mineral  partides  which  it 
contained. 
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The  most  ^orioiu  of  simsets,  a  faearenly  eyeBing,  refreshed 
me  on  my  return ;  stilL  I  felt  how  all  great  contraBts  confound 
the  mind  and  senses.  From  the  temble  to  the  beautiful-— 
from  the  beautiM  to  the  terrible ;  each  destroys  the  other, 
and  produces  a  feeling  of  indifference.  Assuredly,  the  Neapo- 
litan would  be  quite  a  different  creature,  did  he  not  feel  hun- 
sdf  thus  hemmed  in  between  Elysium  and  TEirtanis. 


Naples^  Mar^  22,  1787- 

Were  I  not  impelled  by  the  German  spirit,  and  desire  to 
learn  and  to  do  rather  than  to  enjoy,  I  should  tarry  a.  little 
longer  in  this  school  of  a  light-hearted  and  happy  life,  and 
try  to  profit  by  it  still  more.  ETere  it  is  enough  for  content- 
ment, if  a  man  has  ever  so  little  an  income.  The  situation  of 
the  city,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  can  never  be  sufficiently 
extolled ; .  but  it  is  almost  exclusively  to  these  that  the  stranger 
is  referred. 

No  doubt,  one  who  has  abundance  of  time,  tact,  and  means, 
might  remain  here  for  along  time,  with  profit  to  himself.  Thus 
Sir.  William  Hamilton  has  contrived  higldy  to  enjoy  a  long  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  is  reaping 
the  fruits  of  it.  The  rooms  which  he  1ms  had  fruniahed  in  the 
English  style,  are  most  delightful,  and  the  view  from  the 
comer  room,  perhf^,  imique.  Below  you  is  the  sea,  with 
a  view  of  Capri,  Posilippo  on  the  right,  with  the  prome- 
nade of  Villa  Real  between  you  and  the  grotto ;  on  the  left 
an  ancient  building  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  beyond  it 
the  coast  stretching  from  Sorrento  to  Cape  Minerva.  Another 
prospect  equal  to  this  is  scarcely  to  be  feund  in  Exu:opey->at 
least,  not  in  iiie  centre  of  a  great  and  populous  city. 

Hamilton  is  a  person  of  imiversal  taste,  and  afiter  having 
wandered  through  the  whole  realm  of  creation,  has  found 
rest  at  last  in  a-  most  beautiful  wife,  ai  masterpeoe  of  ^e  great 
artist — Nature. 

And  now  after  all  this,  and  a  himdred^fold  more  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  ^en»  from  over  the  sea  are  beekoning  me ;  and  if 
tile  wind  is  fevon^k,  I  shall  start  at  the  same  time  with  this 
letter, — it  fer  the  north,  I  for  the  south.  The  human  mind 
win  not  be  confined  to  any  limits — I  eflf>eoially  require  breadth 
and  extent  in  an  eminent  degree ;  however,  I  must  Gontent 
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myself  on  this  occasion  with  a  rapid  survey,  and  miust  not 
think  of  a  long  fixed  look.  If  by  heanng  and  thinking,  I  can 
mily  attain  to  as  much  of  any  object  as  a  finger's  tip,  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  out  the  whole  hand. 

Singularly  enough,  within  these  few  days,  a  friend  has 
spoken  to  me  of  Wtlhelm  MeUter,  and  urged  me  to  contimie 
it.  In  this  climate,  I  don't  think  it  possible ;  however,  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  this  heaven  may,  perhaps,  be  imparted  to 
the  closing  books.  May  my  existence  only  unfold  itself  suffi- 
ciently to  lengthen  the  stem,  and  to  produce  ridier  and  fino* 
flowers ;  certainly  it  were  better  for  me  never  to  have  come 
here  at  all,  than  to  go  away  unregenerated. 


Naples,  Mitrch  *22,  1787. 
Yesterday  we  saw  a  picture  of  Correggio's,  which  is  for  sale. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  in  very  good  preservation ;  however,  it  still 
retains  the  happiest  stamp  possible  of  all  the  peculiar  charms  of 
this  painter.  It  represents  a  Madonna,  witii  the  infant,  hesi- 
tating between  the  breast  and  some  pears  which  an  angel  is 
offering  it ;  the  subject,  therefore,  is  the  weaning  of  Christ. 
To  me  the  idea  appears  extremely  tender ;  the  composition 
easy  and  natural,  and  happily  and  charmingly  executed.  It 
immediately  reminded  me  of  the  Vow  of  S.  Catherine,  and, 
in  my  opimon,  the  painting  is  unquestionably  from  the  hand 
of  Correggio. 

Naples,  Friday,  March  23,  1787. 
The  terms  of  my  engagement  with  Eniep  are  now  settled, 
and  it  has  conmienced  in  a  right  practical  way.  We  went  toge- 
ther to  Peestuni,  where,  and  also  on  our  journey  thither  and 
back,  he  showed  the  greatest  industry  with  his  pencil.  He  has 
taken  some  of  the  most  glorious  outlines  possible.  He  seems 
to  relish  this  moving  but  busy  sort  of  life,  which  has  called  ibr 
a  talent  which  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of.  This  comes  of 
being  resolute :  but  it  is  exactly  here  that  his  accurate  and 
nice  skill  shows  itsel£  He  never  stops  to  surround  t^e  paper 
on  which  he  is  about  to  draw  with  the  usual  rectangular  lines; 
however,  he  seems  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  cutting  points 
to  his  pencil,  which  is  of  the  best  English  lead,  as  in  drawing 
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itself.    Thus  his  outlines  are  just  what  one  would  wish  them 
to  be. 

Now  we  haye  oome  to  the  following  arrangement : — From 
this  day  forward,  we  are  to  live  and  travel  together ;  while  he 
is  to  have  nothing  to  trouble  himself  about  but  drawing,  as  he 
has  done  for  the  last  few  days. 

All  the  sketehes  are  to  be  mine  ;  but  in  order  to  a  further 
profit,  after  our  return,  from  our  connexion,  he  is  to  finish  for 
a  certain  sum  a  number  of  them,  which  I  am  to  select ;  and 
then,  remuneration  for  the  others  is  to  be  settled  according  to 
the  dexterity  he  evinces  in  them,  and  the  importance  of  the 
views  taken,  and  other  considerations.  This  arrangement 
has  made  me  quite  happy,  and  now  at  last  I  can  give  you  an 
account  of  our  journey. 

Sitting  in  a  light  two-wheeled  carriage,  and  driving  in  turn, 
with  a  rough  gc^-natured  boy  behind,  we  rolled  through  the 
glorious  country,  which  Kniep  greeted  with  a  true  i^tistic 
eye.  We  now  reached  the  mountain  stream,  which,  running 
along  a  smooth  artificial  channel,  skirts  most  delightM  rocks 
and  woods.  At  last,  in  the  district  of  Alia  Cava,  Kniep  coidd 
not  contain  himself,  but  set  to  work  to  fix  on  paper  a  splendid 
mountain,  which  right  before  us  stood  out  boldly  against  the 
blue  sky,  and  with  a  clever  and  characteristic  touch  drew 
the  outlines  of  the  summit,  with  the  sides  also,  down  to  its 
very  base.  We  both  made  merry  with  it,  as  the  earnest  of  our 
contract. 

A  similar  sketch  was  taken  in  the  evening  from  the  win- 
dow, of  a  singularly  lovely  and  rich  country,  which  passes 
all  my  powers  of  aescription.  Who  would  not  have  been 
disposed  to  study  at  such  a  spot,  in  those  br^ht  times,  when 
a  high  school  of  art  was  flourishing?  Very  early  in.  the 
mcaiiing  we  set  off  by  an  untrodden  path,  comiiig  occasionally 
on  marshy  spots  towards  two  beautifully  shap^  hills.  We 
■crossed  brooks  and  pools,  where  the  wild  bulls,  like  hippo- 
potamuses, were  waUowing,  and  looking  upon  us  with  their 
wild  red  eyes. 

The  country  grew  flatter  and  more  desolate ;  the  scarcity 
of  the  buildings  bespoke  a  sparing  cultivation.  At  last,  when 
we  were  doubting  whether  we  were  passing  through  rocks  or 
ruins,  some  great  oblong  masses  enabled  us  to  distmgui^  the 
remains  of  temples  and  other  monuments  of  a  once  sfdendid 
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city.  Eniep,  who  had  already  sketched  on  ^e  way  the  two 
picturesque  limestone  hills,  suddenly  stopped  to  find  a^iot 
from  which  to  seize  and  exhibit  the  pecuHanty  of  "this  most 
■unpicturesque  region. 

A  countryman,  whom  I  took  for  my  guide,  led  me  tite -mean- 
while through  the  buildings.     The  fiinst  sight  o£  them  ex<»ted 
nothing  but  astonishment.  I  found  myself  in  a  perf^tly  Btrange 
world;  for,  as  centuries  pass 'from  the  severe  to -the  jdeasing, 
they  form  man's  taste  at  the  same  time— indeed,  create  Inm 
after  the  same  law.     But  now  our  eyes,  andthroi^h  them 
our  whole  inner  being,  has  been  used  to,  and  decidedly  jne- 
possessed  in  &yor  of,  a  lighter  ^tyle  of  architecture  ;  so  that 
these  crowded  masses  of  stumpy  conical  pillars  appear  heavy, 
not  to  say  frightfiil.     But  I  soon  recollected  myself,  called  to 
mind  the  history  of  art,  thought  of  the  times  when  the  spirit 
of  the  age  was  in  unison  witii  this  fltyle  of  architecture,  and 
realised  tiie  severe  style  of  sculpture ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
found  myself  reconciled  to  it,— nay,  I  went  «o  far  as  to  thank 
my  genius  for  permitting  me  to  see  wiih.  my  own  eyes  fifuch 
well-preserved  remains,  since  drawings  give  us  no  true  idea 
of  them ;  for,  in  architectural  sketches,  &ey-seem  more  de- 
gant,  and  in  perspective  views  even  more  stumpy  than  they 
actually  are.     It  is  only  by  going  round  them,  and  passing 
through  them,  that  you  can  impart  to  them  their  real  dia- 
racter ;  you  evoke  for  them,  not  to  say  infuse  into  them,  the 
very  feeling  which  the  architect  had  in  contemplation.     And 
thus  I  spent  the  whole  day,  Kneip  the  while  working  away 
most  dUigently  in  taking  very  accurate  sketches.     How  de- 
lighted was  I  to  be  exempt  from  that  care,  and  yet  to  acquire 
such  unfailing  tbkens  for  the  aid  of  memory !    Unfortmiately, 
there  was  no  accommodation  for  spending  the  night  here. 
We  returned  to  Sorrento,  and  started  early  next  morning  for 
Naples.     Vesuvius,  seen  from  the  back,  is  a  rich  coimtiy; 
poplars,  with  their  colossal  pyramids,  on  the  road-^de,  in 
the  foreground ;   these,  too,  formed  an  agreeable  feature, 
which  we  halted  a  moment  to  take. 

We  now  reached  an  eminence.  The  most  extensive  area  in 
the  world  opened  before  us.  Naples,  in  all  its  splendour :  its 
mile-long  line  of  houses  on  the  flat  shore  of  the  bay,  the  pro- 
montories, tongues  of  land  and  walls  of  rock ;  then  tie  islands, 
and,  behind  aU,  the  sea,— the  whde  was  a  ravishing  sight. 
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A  mo6t  hideous  singing,  or  mther  exoHing  ciy  and  howl  of 
joy,  from  the  boy  behmd,  frightened  and  disturbed  us.  Some- 
"wbsit  angrily,  I  called  out  to  ium ;  he  had  never  had  any 
barsh  words  from  us, — he  had  been  a  very  good  boy. 

For  a  while  he  did  notmove ;  then  he  patted  me  lightiy  on 
the  ishoulder,  end  pushing  between  us  both  his  ri^t  arm, 
"witJi  the  fore-finger  stretched  out,  exdaimed,  "  Signor,  per^ 
donate!  questa  kla  mia  jKz/rta.'"— -which,  being  interpreted, 
runs,  "  Forgive  me,  Sir,  for  that  is  my  native  land !"  And  so 
I  was  ravished  a  second  time.  Something  like  a  tear  stood 
in  the  eyes  of  the  phlegmatic  duld  of  the  north. 


Naples,  March  25, 1787. 

Althou^  I  saw  that  Kni^p  was  delighted  to  go  with  me  to 
the  festival  of  the  Annunciation,  still  I  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  there  was  a  something  he  was  sorry  to  part  from. 
His  candour  could  not  let  him  long  conceal  from  me  the  fact, 
that  he  had  formed  here  a  close  and  MthM  attachment.  It 
-was  a  pretty  tale  to  listen  to,  the  story  of  their  first  meeting, 
land  the  description  of  the  fiiir  one's  behaviour  up  to  this  time 
ix)ld  in  her  favour;  Kniep,  moreover,  insisted  on  my  going  and 
-seeing  for  myself  how  pretty  she  really  was.  Accordingly,  an 
opportunity  was  contrived,  and  so  as  to  afford  me  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  agreeable  views  over  Naples.  He  took 
'xne  to  t^e  fiat  roof  of  a  house,  which  commanded  a  survey  of 
the  lower  town,  near  the  Mc4e,  the  bay,  and  the  shore  of  Sor- 
Tento ;  all  that  lay  beyond  on  the  left,  became  fore-shortened 
^in  the  strangest  way  possible,  and  which,  except  from  this  par- 
ticular spot,  was  never  witnessed.  Naples  is,  every  where, 
'heautiftd  emd  glorious. 

While  we  were  admiring  the  country  around,  sudd^y, 
'  (although  expected),  a  very  beautifrd  fece  presented  itself  above 
•die  roof — ^for  the  entrance  to  these  flat  roofs  is  generally  an 
oWong  opening  in  the  roof,  which  can  be  covered,  when  not 
used,  by  a  trap-door.  While,  then,  the  Httle  angel  appeared  in 
ftdl  figure  above  the  opening,  it  occurred  to  me  that  ancient 
•painters  usually  represent  tke  Annunciation  by  making  the 
angel  ascend  by  a  similar  trap-door.  But  the  angel  on  this 
occasion  was  really  of  a  very  fine  form,  of  a  very  pretty  face, 
and  a  good  natural  carriage.    It  was  a  real  joy  to  me,  under 
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the  free  heayen,  and  in  presence  of  the  finest  pro^>eot  in^tfae 
world,  to  see  my  new  friend  so  happy.  After  her  departure; 
he  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  hitherto  voluntarily  ^iduied 
poverty,  as  by  that  means  he  had  enjoyed  her  love  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  had  learned  to  appreciate  her  contented  dis- 
position :  and  now  his  better  prospects,  and  improved  condi- 
tion, were  chiefly  prized,  because  tliey  procured  him  the  means 
of  making  her  days  more  comfortable. 


Naples^  March  25,  1787. 

After  this  pleasant  little  incident  I  walked  on  the  shored 
calm  and  happy.  There  a  good  insight  into  botanical  matters 
opened  on  me.  Tell  Heider  that  I  am  very  near  finding 
the  primal  vegetable  type ;  only  I  fear  that  no  one  will  b^ 
able  to  trace  in  it  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  My 
&mous  theory  of  the  Cotyledons  is  so  refined,  that  perhaps  It 
is  impossible  to  go  further  with  it. 


Naples,  March  26,  1787. 

To-morrow  this  letter  wiU  leave  this  for  you.  On  Thurs« 
day,  the  29th,  I  go  to  Palermo  in  the  corvette,  which  formerly^ 
in  my  ignorance  of  sea  matters,  I  promoted  to  the  rank  oi  a 
frigate.  The  doubt  whether  I  ^oidd  go  or  remain  made  me 
unsettled  even  in  the  use  of  my  stay  here ;  now  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,  things  go  on  better.  For  my  mental  state  this 
journey  is  salutary — indeed  necessary.  I  see  ^cily  pointing 
to  Africa,  and  to  Asia,  and  to  the  wonderful,  whither  so  many 
rays  of  the  world's  history  are  directed :  even  to  stand  still  is 
no  trifle! 

I  have  treated  Naples  quite  in  its  own  style.  I  have  been 
anything  but  industrious.  And  yet  I  have  seen  a  great  deal* 
and  formed  a  pretty  general  idea  of  the  land,  its  i^abitants, 
and  condition.  On  my  return  there  is  much  that  I  shall  have 
to  go  over  again ;  indeed,  only  "  go  over,"  iox  by  the  29th  <rf 
June  I  must  be  in  Rome  again.  As  I  have  missed  the  Holy 
Week,  I  must  not  fail  to  be  present  at  the  festivities  of  SL 
Peter's  Day.  My  Sicilian  expedition  must  not  altogether  draw 
me  gS  firom  my  original  plans. 

The  day  bdbre  yesterday  we  had  a  violent  storm*  with 
thunder,  li^tning,  and  rain.    Now  it  is  again  dear;  a  glo^ 


nous  Tramontane  is  bkwing ;  if  it  lasts,  we  shall  have  a  rapid 
passage. 

Yesterday  I  went  with  my  fdlow-traveller  to  see  the  vessel, 
and  to  take  our  cabin.  .  A  sea  Toyage  is  utterly  out  of  the 
pale  of  my  ideas ;  this  short  trip,  which  wiU  probably  be  a 
mcgre  coasting  one,  will  help  my  imagination,  and  enlarge  my 
world.  The  captain  is  a  young  liyely  feUow ;  the  ship  trim 
aad  clean,  built  in  America,  and  a  good  sailer. 

Here  every  spot  begins  to  look  green ;  Sicily,  they  tell  me,  I 
shall  find  still  more  so.  By  the  time  you  get  this  letter  I  shall 
be  on  my  return,  leaving  Tnnacria  behind  me.  Such  is 
man;  he  is  always  either  anticipating  or  recalling;  I  have 
not  yet  been  there ;  and  yet  I  now  am,  in  thought,  back  again 
with  you  !  However,  for  the  confusion  of  this  letter  I  am  not 
to  blame.  Every  moment  I  am  interrupted,  and  yet  I  would, 
if  possible,  fill  this  sheet  to  the  very  comer. 

Just  now  I  have  had  a  visit  from  a  Marchese  Berio,  a  yoimg 
man  who  appears  to  be  well  informed.  He  was  anxious  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  "  Werther."  Generally, 
indeed,  the  people  here  evince  a  great  desire  for,  and  delight 
in,  learning  and  accomplishments.  Only  they  are  too  happy 
to  go  the  right  way  to  acquire  them.  Had  I  more  time,  I 
would  willingly  devote  it  to  observing  the  Neapolitans.  These 
four  weeks-*what  are  they,  compared  with  the  endless  variety 
of  life  > 

Now,  &re  vou  well.  On  these  travels  I  have  learnt  one 
thing  at  least — ^how  to  travel  well ;  whether  I  am  learning  to 
live,  I  know  not.  The  men  who  pretend  to  understand  that  art, 
are,  in  nature  and  manner,  too  widely  different  from  me,  for 
setting  up  any  clain^  to  such  a  talent. 

Farewell,  and  love  me  as  sincerely  as  I  from  my  heart  re- 
member you. 

Naples,  March  28,  1787. 

These  few  days  have  been  entirely  passed  in  packing  and 
lea>e-taking ;  with  making  all  necessary  arrangements,  and 
paying  bills  ;  looking  for  missing  articles,  and  with  prepara^ 
ti&ns  of  all  kinds.    I  set  the  time  down  as  lost 

The  Prince  of  Walbeck  has,  just  at  my  departure,  unsettled 
me  f^ain.  Forhehasbeentalkingof  nothing  less  than  that  I 
should  arrange,  on  my  return,  to  go  .with  hmi  to  (Greece  and 

Vol..  II.  2g 
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Piitnmtin  WImii  eme  liters  onee  into  the  wqcUU  utd  gi^m 
way  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautious,  lest  one  «hoaU 
be  earned  away,  wot  to  say  dri^ven  mad  by  it.  I  am  utterly 
iiioai|^J[)le  of  addiog  another  syliabie. 

Naples,  March  39,  I78t. 
For  some  days  the  wexther  has  been  yeiy  unsettled ;  to-day, 
(the  appointed  time  for  our  sailing),  it  is  again  as  firo  as  pos- 
sible. A&vourable  nordi  wind,  a  bri^  sunny  ^y,  beneatii 
which  one  wiedies  oneself  in  the  wide  world !  Now  I  bid  aa 
affectionate  &rewell  to  all  my  friends  in  Weimar  and  Godia. 
Your  lore  accompanies  me ;  for  wherever  I  am  I  feel  my  need 
of  you.  Last  night  I  dreamt  I  was  again  among  old  fftmiliir 
fiioes.  It  seems  as  if  I  could  not  unload  my  l£)at  of  phea- 
sants* fealters  any  where  but  among  you.  May  it  tie  w^ 
loaded. 


SICILY. 

At  Sea,  nUtredaif,  March  29,  1 787. 

A  fi^di  aiid  £EV70umblebieeze  from  the  norlii-eafit  is  ii0t  bl^ 
ing  this  time,  as  it  did  at  the  last  sailing  of  the  packet.    But* 
iii^(»rtuBat^,  a  direct  head*wind  eomes  frtim  the   opposite 

i|uaiter,  tlie 80«&-w«Bt---'4md so  weave  expeiiencix^  to  our  cost 
hawmuoh  tiie  timyeller  by  sea  depends  upon  tl»  oaprkce  of  tfae 
wind  and  weather.  Out  of  all  patieooe,  we  wh^ed  away  the 
morning  either  on  the  shore  or  m  Hie  eofibe-howe;  at  last,  at 
noon  we  went  on  board,  and  the  weatner  being  extremely 
fine,  we  enjoyed  the  most  glorious  of  views.  The  cM^etig 
lay  at  anchor  near  to  the  Mole.  With  an  imdouded  sun  the 
atmo^^ere  was  hazy,  giving  to  the  rocky  walls  of  Sorrento, 
whidi  were  in  tbe  cmade,  a  tint  of  niost  beautiliil  bltie. 
Naples,  wilii  its  living  midtitDdes,  lay  in  ^  Ml  auasluBe, 
aiid  glitterad  brilliazrtly  with  eoontless  tints.  It  was  not  ms^ 
sunset  that  the  "Fesael  began  slowly  to  move  from  iier  nooi^ 
ia^;  then  Ihewind  whi(^  was  contrary  drove  us  oivr  to 
Paaili^^  and  lite  proxnontory.  AU  night  long  the  altip  wMrt 
4|«ieaf  «4ti  wi^«    JSke  is  a  amift  aatlar,  and  was  i>aflt  m 
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America,  and  is  wdl  fitted  wii&  cabins  and  berths.  The 
popBsengerB  dieerftd^  but  not  baisterous.  Opera^singers  and 
daaoers,  consigned  to  PalemiD. 

Frtdof,  Match  80,  1787. 

By  day4n:eak  we  foond  ounehree  between  Isehia  and  Capri 
'— ^t^aps  not  move  tlum  a  mile  from  the  latta*.  Hie  son 
fose  from  behind  tiie  moimtaim  of  Capri  and  Cape  Minerva. 
Knic^  diligenily  (^oetdied  the  outliiies  of  the  eoasts  and  the 
iidands,  and  took  several  beautiful  views.  Ihe  slowness  of  Die 
passage  was  ^mrourable  to  his  labours.  We  were  making  our 
w»y  bat  slowly  under  a  light  side-wind.  We  lost  sight  ofVesu- 
mjaa  about  four,  just  as  we  oame  in  view  of  Cape  Minerva  and 
isokia.  These,  too,  disappeared  about  evening.  Tliesunsetia 
'Die  sea,  attended  with  clouds,  and  a  long  streak  of  light, 
peaohmg  fcr  miles,  all  of  a  Inilliant  purple.  This  phenomenon 
was  also  sketched  by  Ejii^  At  kst  w«  lost  sight  altogether 
of  iiie  knd,  and  the  winery  horison  surrounded  us,  ihe  night 
being  dear,  with  kifely  moonlight. 

These  beautiM  sights,  however,  I  could  only  enjoy  for  a  fow 
moments,  for  I  wus  soon  attacked  with  sea-sickness.  I  betook 
mysdf  to  my  oabin,  chose  an  horiEontal  position,  and  abstaining 
from  all  meat  or  drink,  except  white  bread  and  red  wine,  soon 
found  myself  prettv  comfortable  again.  Shut  out  from  the  ex- 
teonxal  worid,  I  let  me  internal  have  frdl  sway;  and,  as  a  tedious 
voyage  was  to  be  anticipated,  I  immediately  set  myself  a  heavy 
task  in  order  to  while  away  the  time  profitably.  Of  all  my  papers 
I  had  only  borought  with  me  the  first  two  acts  of  ^  Tksso,' '  written 
in  poetic  prose.  Tliose  two  acts,'  as  regards  their  pkn  and 
icrrolutian,  were  nearly  similar  to  the  present  ones,  but,  writteai 
£iiM  ten  years  ago,  had  a  somewliat  soft  and  misty  tone,  whmh 
soon  disj^ieated,  while,  in  aecankmce  with  my  later  notions,  I 
xnade  form  nuare  predimiinaBit,  and  introduced  more  of  rhythm. 


Saturday,  March  31,  1787. 

The  sun  rose  this  morning  from  the  water  quite  clear.  Aboirt 
seven  we  overtook  a  French  vessel,  which  had  left  Naples 
trwo  days  before  us,  so  much  the  better  sailer  was  our  vessel ; 
fgiSi  we  had  no  prospect  as  yet  of  the  end  of  our  passi^pe. 
"We  were  somewhat  dwered  by  the  si^  of  UstLca,  Sat^  «u»« 

2a2 
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fortunately,  on  our  left,  when  we  ought  to  have  had  it,:l]ke 
Capri,  on  our  right.  Towards  noon  the  wind  became  dijo^etly 
contrary,  and  we  did  not  make  the  least  way.  The  sea  began 
to  get  rough,  and  every  one  in  the  ship  was  sick. 

I  kept  in  my  usual  position,  and  the  whole  piece  was 
thought  over  and  oyer,  and  through  and  through  again.  Tbe 
hours  passed  away,  and  I  should  not  havc^  notioed  how  they 
went,  but  for  the  roguish  Elniep,  on  whose  appetite  the  wayea 
had  no  influence.  When,  from  time  to  time,  he  brought  m^ 
some  wine  and  some  br^ad,  betook  a  mischievous  delight  in 
expatiating  on  the  excellent  dinner  in  the  catmi,  the  oheec^ 
fulness  ana  good  nature  of  our  young  but  ciev^  captein,  W 
on  his  regrets  that  I  was  unable  to  enjoy  my  share  of  it.  So^ 
likewise,  the  transition  from  joke  and  meniment  to  qualmisb^ 
ness  and  sickness,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  die  la^ 
manifested  themselves  in  the  different  passa:igers,  aiQS:)rded 
him  rich  materials  for  humorous  description. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  captain  altered  il^  .course  ef 
our  vessel.  The  mainsails  were  again  s^,  and  we  steered 
direct  for  Ustica,  behind  which,  to  our  great  joy,  we  dis- 
cerned the  mountains  of  Sicily.  The  wind  improved,  and  we 
bore  rapidly  towards  Sicily,  and  a  few  little  islands  appeared 
in  view.  The  sunset  was  murky,  the  light  of  heaven  being 
veiled  beneath  a  mist.  The  wind  was  pretty  fidr  for  the 
whole  of  the  evening ;  towards  midnight  the  sea  became  very 

rough.  

Sunday,  April  1,  1787. 

About  3  in  the  morning  a  violent  storm.  Half  adeep  and 
dreaming,  I  went  on  with  the  plan  of  my  drama;  in  the 
mean  time  there  was  great  commotion  <»i  dedc ;  the  safls 
were  all  taken  in,  and  the  vessel  pitdied  on  the  top  of  the 
waves.  As  day  broke  the  storm  abated,  and  the  sky  dewred 
np.  Now  Ustica  lay  r^ht  on  our  left.  They  pointed  ost 
to  me  a  large  turUe  swimming  a  great  distance  off;  hy 
my  telescope  I  could  easily  discern  it,  as  a  living  point 
Towards  noon  we  were  clearly  able  to  distinguish  the  coast  ci 
Sicily  with  its  headlands  and  bays,  but  we  had  got  very  fer 
to  the  leeward,  and  tacked  on  and  off.  Towards  mid-day  we 
came  nearer  to  the  shore.  The  weather  being  clear,  and  the 
sun  shining  bright,  we  saw  quite  distinctly  the  western  coast 
from  the  promontory  of  Lilybeeum  to  Cape  Gallo, 
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A  ihoal  of  dolpiiins  attended  our  ship  on  both  bows,  and 
cdntmually  shot  a-head.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  them  as 
they  swam  along,  covered  by  the  clear  transparent  waves  at 
one  time,  and  at  another  roringing  above  the  water,  showing 
their  iins  and  spine-ridged  back,  with  their  sides  playing  in 
the  light  from  gold  to  green,  and  £rom  green  to  gold. 

As  the  land  was  direct  on  our  lee,  uae  captain  lay  to  in  a 
bay  behind  Cape  Qallo,  Elniep  fiuled  not  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sketch  the  many  beautiful  scenes  somewhat  in  detail. 
Towards  sunset  the  captain  made  again  for  the  open  sea, 
steering  north-east,  in  order  to  make  &e  heights  of  Palamo. 
I  ventured  several  limes  on  deck,  but  never  intermitted  for  a 
moment  my  poetical  labomrs;  and  thus  I  became  pretty  well 
sDASter  d  the  whcde  piece.  With  a  cloudy  sky,  a  bright  but 
broken  moonlight,  the  reflection  on  the  sea  was  infinitely 
beautiful.  Paintings,  in  order  to  heighten  the  e£Eect,  generally 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  reflection  from  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries <m  the  water  has  its  greatest  breadth  nearest  to  the 
spectator,  where  it  also  possesses  its  greatest  brilliancy.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  the  reflection  was  broadest  at  the 
horizon,  and,  like  a  sharp  pyramid,  ended  with  sparkling 
vraves  close  to  the  ship.  During  the  night  our  captain  again 
£:«qaently  changed  the  tack. 

Monday,  April  2,  1787. 
This  morning,  about  8  o'clock,  we  found  ourselves  over 
against  Palermo.  The  morning  seemed  to  me  highly  delight- 
fill.  During  the  days  that  I  had  been  shut  up  in  my  cabin,  I 
liad  got  on  pretty  well  with  the  plan  of  my  drama.  I  felt 
quite  well  now,  and  was  able  to  stay  on  deck,  and  observe 
attentively  the  Sicthan  coast.  Kniep  went  on  sketching  away, 
and  by  his  accurate,  but  rapid  pencil,  many  a  sheet  of  paper 
laras  ecmverted  into  highly  valuable  mementoes  of  our  landing, 
nivhioh,  however,  we  still  had  to  wait  for. 


PALERMO. 

Monday,  April  2,  1787. 
By  3  o'dock  p.m.,  we  at  last,  after  much  trouble  and  dif- 
^ulty,  got  ioiQ  horbour,  where  a  most  glorious  view  -lay 
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before  xm.  Perfi^cdy  reooreied  from  tty  •ea*8ielii60s,  I  eB|<9ed 
it  h^hlj.  llie  town  feeing  north,  lay  at  the  foot  of  ahigh  biU, 
with  the  finn  (at  this  time  of  day)  shining  above  it.  The  mdmd 
ihe  buildiDgB  which  looked  towards  ns«  lay  in  a  deep  thsd^, 
which,  however,  was  dear,  and  lit  np  by  the  refieoiioii  from  Ike 
water.  On  our  right  Monte  Pellegrino,  with  its  many  e^eguA 
outlines,  in  full  light;  on  the  left  tibe  eoast,  with  its  bays,  isth- 
muses, and  headlands,  stretching  fiff  away  into  the  distance; 
and  the  most  agreeaUe  eftct  was  produced  by  the  fre^  green 
of  some  fine  trees^  whose  crowns^  lit  up  from  behind,  swayed 
badEwards  and  forwards  bclbre  the  dark  buildkigs,  like  great 
masses  of  glow-worms.  A  Imlliant  base  gave  a  bkieish  tint 
to  aU  the  shades. 

Instead  ol^hunrying  impaUenily  on  itere,  we  remained  sb 
de<^  till  we  were  aotoally  forced  to  land;  for  where  covld  we 
hope  soon  to  find  a  positum  equal  to  this,  or  so  favousable  a 
point  of  view  ? 

Through  the  singular  gateway,  which  ccmsists  of  two  vatt 
pillars^  which  are  left  unconnected  above,  in  order  that  the 
tower-high  oar  of  S.  Rosalia  may  be  able  to  pass  through,  on 
ber  famous  festival,  we  were  driven  inlo  the  city,  and  alighted, 
almost  immediatdy,  at  a  lai^e  hotel  on  our  left.  The  host 
an  old,  decent  person,  long  accustomed  to  see  strangera  of 
every  nation  and  tongue,  conducted  us  into  a  large  room,  the 
balcony  of  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  v«rith  the 
roadstead,  where  we  recognised  our  ship,  Monte  Bjosalia,  and 
the  beach,  and  were  enabled  to  farm  an  idea  of  aax  whevS' 
abouts.  Highly  satisfied  with  the  positicm  ai  our  room,  we 
did  not  for  some  time  observe  that,  at  the  fiurtiber  end  of  it, 
was  an  alcove,  slightly  raised,  and  oonceaLed  by  curtains,  m 
which  was  a  most  spaoions  bed,  with  a  magnifioent  canopy 
and  curtains  of  silk,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  other  statriy, 
but  old  fadbioned,  fiimiture  of  oiur  apartment.  This  display 
of  splendour  made  me  uneasy;  so,  as  my  custom,  was,  I 
wished  to  make  an  agreement  with  my  host.  To  this  the  old 
man  replied  that  conditions  were  unnecessary,  and  he  trusted 
I  should  have  nothing  to  oonqpkun  of  in  him.  We  were  also 
at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  ante-room,  which  was  next  to 
our  apartment,  and  cool,  airy,  and  agreeable  from  its  manj 
balconies. 

We  amused  onrs^ves  with  the  endless  variety  of  xifi^PB^ 


mA  eaAetsTcmrtA  Uk  sketch  tkem  one  hf  one  in  pencil,  or  in 
eriouia,  for  iMfe  the  eya  Ml  uposi  m  pltetifol  bnrrest  te 
ibe  artift. 

In  tke  eveniiw  the  loi^y  moonlight  attracted  im  onoe  BMrt 
to  the  roadstead,  and  even  aftear  our  return  rireted  na  lor 
aome  tiaie  on  tbe  baicmiy.  The  Hgfat  was 
r^>ose  and  krelinasa  of  the  acexke  wen  extreme. 


Paiermo,  Tuemlay,  AprU  d«  1 787. 

Our  first  bosiaasa  ivaa  to  examine  the  city,  which  ia  ea^ 
enough  to  surfey^  but  difficult  to  know;  easy,  boeanse  a  street 
a  mile  kmg,  from  tiie  lowear  to  the  upper  gate,  from  the  sea 
to  the  mountain,  intersects  it,  and  is  itself  again  erossed, 
nearly^  in  its  middle,  by  another.  Whatevw  Ues  oa  these 
two  great  lines  is  easily  Ibund;  bat  in  the  inner  streets  « 
atranger  aoen  loses  hinsdf ,  aad  withoat  a  guide  will  ae^mr. 
extricate  himself  from  their  labyrinthsw 

Towards  evening  our  attentMm  was  dureeted*  to  the  kng 
line  of  cacriagea,  (of  the  well-known  bttUd,)  in  whi^  tha 
principal  persons  of  the  netghl)ourhood  wexie  taking  thdr 
evening  dnre  from  the  eity  to  the  bead^  for  the  sake  of  th« 
fr«sh  a&,  amus^aent,  and  pearhapa  also  £Dr  intarigue. 

It  wea  lull  moon  about  two  Imrs  be&re  midmght,  and  tha 
ev^ung  was  in  ooasequence  indeseribably  gkorioua.  Tha 
northerly  poeiti«Bi  of  Palermo  produeea  a  -very  strange  effect ; 
as  the  city  and  shore  oome  betwe^i  the  sua  and  the  harbour^ 
ita  refleetion  is  never  observed  on  the  waves<  On  thia  account, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  very  brightest,  of  days  yesterday,  I 
found  the  sea  ef  a  deep  blue  eelour,  soknm^  and  oppressive; 
nrhereas,  at  Naples,  afrer  noon-day,  it  gets  brighter  aad 
barigfater,  and  gHtt^  with  more  airy  L^htaess,  and  to  a 
greater  distance. 

Kakp  has  to-day  left  me  to  make  my  pilgimages  and  obser- 
▼atkna  by  myself,  in  ordcar  that  he  might  aecun^ly  sketch 
the  outMne  of  Mcmte  PeUegriao,  the  moat  beautiful  headland 
in  the  whole  world. 


^  P(dermo\  April  S,  1787. 

Here  again  I  must  pat  a  Ibw  things  togedicr,  something 
in  the  way  of  an  appendix^  and  wSh  the  eareleamess  ot 
ity- 


^  1 
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At  sunset  of  the  29th  of  March  we  set  sail  fbr  Ni^jIm, 
and  at  last,  after  a  passage  of  four  days  and  three  hours,  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Palermo.  The  little  diary  wh£^ 
I  enclose,  will  give  an  account  of  ourselves  and  our  fer- 
tunes.  I  never  entered  upon  a  journey  so  cafanlv  as  I  did 
this,  and  never  have  I  had  a  quieter  time  dT  it  than  during 
our  passage,  which  a  constant  headwind  has  unusually  jno- 
long^  even  though  I  passed  the  time  chiefly  on  my  bed,  in 
a  CK>8e  little  berth,  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  keep  during 
the  first  day,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  attadc  of  sea- 
sickness. Now  my  thoughts  pass  over  towards  you ;  for  if 
ever  anything  has  exercised  a  decided  influence  on  my  mind, 
this  voyage  luts  certainly  done  so. 

He  who  has  never  seen  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
tiie  sea.  ciEm  never  possess  an  idea  of  the  world,  and  of  his 
own  relation  to  it.  As  a  landscape  painter,  this  great  simpfo 
line  has  given  me  entirely  new  ideas. 

During  our  voyage  we  had,  as  the  diary  records,  many 
changes,  and,  on  a  small  scale,  experienced  all  a  sailor's  for- 
tunes. However,  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  packet- 
boat  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended.  Chir  captain  is  a 
very  brave  and  an  extremely  handsome  man.  My  Mlofw- 
passengers  consisted  of  a  whole  theatrical  troop,  well  man- 
nered, tolerable,  and  agreeable.  My  artist,  who  accompanies 
me,  is  a  merry  true-hearted  fellow.  *  In  order  to  shorten  the 
weary  hours  of  the  passage,  he  has  explained  to  me  ail  the 
mechanical  part  of  aquareu^  or  painting  in  wat^  oc^ours,— » 
an  art  which  has  been  carried  to  a  great  height  of  p^ifection 
in  Italy.  He  thoroughly  understands  the  effect  of  particular 
colours  in  effecting  certain  tones,  to  produce  which,  without 
knowing  the  secret,  one  might  go  on  mixing  for  ever.  I  had, 
it  is  true,  learned  a  good  deal  of  it  in  Rome,  but  never  befin« 
so  systematically.  'Fbe  artists  must  have  studied  and  peiibcted 
the  art  in  a  country  like  Italy  or  this.  No  words  can  express 
the  hazy  brilliancy  which  hung  around  tiie  coasts,  as  <m  a 
most  b^utiful  noon  we  neared  Palermo.  He  who  has  oiaoe 
seen  it  will  never  foi^t  it.  Now,  at  last,  I  can  understand 
Claude  Lorraine,  and  can  cherish  a  hope  that  hereafter,  in  the 
north,  I  shall  be  able  to  produce,  fixmi  my  soul,  at  least  a 
^iiit  idea  of  these  glorious  abodes.  Oh !  that  only  all  little^ 
ness  had  departed  from  it  as  entirely  as  the  Httle  ditorm  «f 
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tiiatched  roofe  has  Tanished  from  among  my  ideas  of  what  a 
drawing  shoiild  be.  We  shall  see  what  this  '^  Queen  of 
Islands''  can  do. 

No  words  can  express  the  welcome— with  its  fresh  green 
mulberry  trees,  evergreen  oleanders,  and  hedges  of  citron,. 
&c.  In  the  open  gardens  you  see  laige  beds  of  ranimculuses 
and  anemones.  The  air  is  mild,  warm,  and  fragrant;  the 
wind  refreshing.  The  full  moon,  too,  rose  from  behmd  a 
promont(Mry,  and  shone  upon  the  sea;--«nd  this  joyous 
scene  after  being  tossed  about  four  days  and  nights  on  the 
waves! 

Forgive  me  if^  with  a  stump  of  a  pen  and  the  Indian-ink 
my  fellow-traveller  uses  for  his  sketches,  I  scribble  down 
tfaiese  remarks.  I  send  them  to  you  as  afiunt  lispingmurmur ; 
since  I  am  preparing  for  all  that  love  me  another  record 
of  these,  my  happy  hours.  What  it  is  to  be  I  say  not; 
and  when  you  will  receive  it,  that  also  it  is  out  of  my  power 
toteU. 


Palermo,  Tuesday,  April  3. 

This  letter  must,  as  &r  as  possible,  impart  to  you,  my 
dearest  fri^ids,  a  high  treat ;  it  is  intended  to  convey  to  you 
a  description  of  an  unrivalled  bay,  embracing  a  vast  mass  of 
vraters.  Beginning  from  the  east,  where  a  Sattish  headland 
runs  fax  out  into  the  sea,  it  is  dotted  with  many  rugged, 
beautlAilly-shaped,  wood-crowned  rocks,  imtil  it  reaches  the 
fishing-^uts  of  the  suburbs ;  then  the  town  itself,  whose  fore- 
most houses  (and  among  them  our  own  hotel)  all  look 
towards  the  harbour  and  to  the  great  gate  by  which  we 
entered. 

Then  it  stretches  westwards,  and  passing  the  usual  landing- 
place,  where  vessels  of  smaller  burden  can  lie  to,  comes  next 
to  what  is  properly  the  harbour,  near  the  Mole,  which  is  the 
station  of  fdl  larger  vessels ;  and  then,  at  the  western  point, 
to  protect  the  (dipping,  rises  Monte  Pellegrino,  wiUi  its 
beatiful  contour,  after  leaving  between  it  and  the  mainland  a 
lovely  fertile  valley,  which  at  its  other  end  again  reaches 
the  sea. 

Kniep  sketched  away.  I  took,  with  my  mind's  eye,  the 
plan  of  the  country-— (tcA  schematitirtey^ynih  great  delight; 
iuid  now,  glad  to  have  reached  home  again,  we  feel  neither 
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strmgtii  Doreocrgrtot^akng  ststj^mtA  i5  go  into  p«iu 
tieiiliinw  Oiur  endeftToim  mart,  t]|«vdfore,be  res€a:Ted&rft 
future  occasion ;  and  this  sheet  must  serve  to  oonyince  3^ou  q£ 
our  imabilify  adeqvai^y  to  seize  thcM  ot^ctsv  or  ralhfir  d 
our  presumption  in  thinking  to  grasp  and  master  them  in  a» 
fi^iertatime. 

PMUnm^  Wtdnudai/  J^  4,  1787. 

In  the  aftemiMtt  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  fertUe  asd  d^igH* 
hi  valley  at  the  %(A  of  the  Southern  Mo«ntoins»  rusiiii^.by 
Palermo,  and  through  which  the  Oreto  meanders.  Here^ 
too,  is  a  call  for  die  painter's  eye,  and  a  practised  hand  to 
ooavey  an  idea  of  it^  Kniep,  however,  hastily  seized  a» 
Qxeellent  point  of  view  at  a  spot  where  the  pent-up  wat» 
was  dashing  donnm  from  a  half^hrdcen  weir,  aadwaa  shaded  by 
a  lovely  group  of  trees,  behiad  which  an  uninterrupted  proapeet 
openea  up  the  valley,  affinding  a  view  of  several  Ssn 
buildings. 

Beautiful  spring  weather,  and  ahudding  luxuriance,  diffused 
over  the  wh<&  valley  a  refreshing  feeling  of  peace,  which  our 
stupid  guide  marred  by  hk  ill-ttnied  eruditioii^  tdling  us  that 
in  former  days,  Hannibal  had  foi^bt  a  battle  here,  and  cixw 
cumstantiaUy  detailing  aU  the  dreadful  £eats  of  war  whi€^  had 
been  perpetrated  oa  the  spot.  In  no  friendly  mood  I  re* 
proved  him  for  thu&  jBntaUy  caHii^  up  a^un  sucdi  departed 
i^ctres.  It  wad  bad  enou^,  I  satd,  that  from  time  to  tisus 
the  crops  should  be  trodden  down,  if  not  by  elephants^  jet  by 
men  and  horses.  At  any  rate,,  it  was  not  i!^t  to  seare  awi^ 
tiie  peaceful  dreaais  of  imagination  by  reviving  8U£^  toBQtdbks 
and  horrors. 

The  guide  was  greatly  surprised  that  I  eondd»  oa.  such  ti  spot, 
despise  classical  reminiseences ;  and  I,  too,  eonld  not  bq^b 
him  understand  how  greatly  such  a  mingling  of  the  past  with 
the  present  disfdeased  me. 

Still  more  singular  did  our  gmde  deem  me,  when  at  all  the 
ahallow  places,  ol  which  many  were  left  cpiiter  dry  by  the  stream, 
I  seardicd  for  pebbles,  and  carried  c^  witiii  me  spooim^aa  d 
each  sort.  I  again  found  it  difficult  to  make  him  underatani 
that  tiiere  was  no  seadier  way  of  forming  an  idea  of  a  moan- 
tainous  district  like  that  before  us,  than  by  examdnii^  the 
Bstttve  of  the  stosies  which  are  washed  down  by  the  streamy 
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and  ^ttsA  in  so  doog,  the  piizpofle  was  to  acquire  a  right 
Boticm  of  those  eternaUy  dassic  kei§^tft  of  the  aiiGi«it  wodd. 


Aim},  indeed,  my  gains  from  tins  stream  were  large  enongii : 
I  carried  away  nes^  ^^"^  specimens,  which,  however,  may 
be  ecnnprised  nnder  a  few  classes^  Most  of  these  were  of  a 
species  c^  rock,  whi^,  in  one  rei^)eet,  mi^it  be  regarded  as  a 
srat  of  lasper  or  homUende ;  in  another,  looked  like  clay-slate. 
I  fioand  some  pebbles  ronnded,  others  of  a  rhomboidal  shape, 
odiers  of  irregukr  fbrms,  and  of  vanoHS  ooionrs.  Moreo^s^er, 
many  yarioties  of  the  primeval  limestone,  not  a  few  specimens 
of  l^reccia,  of  which  the  substratum  was  fime,  and  holding 
jas^r,  or  modifications  oflimestcme.  Rubbles  <^nmsehelkalk 
also  were  not  wanting. 

The  horses  here  are  fed  on  barley,  chaff,  (hackerling)  and 
clover.  In  spring  they  give  them  the  green  laarley ,  in  order  to 
refresh  them — -per  rinfrescar  is  the  phrase.  As  there  are  no 
meadows  here,  they  have  no  hay.  On  the  hill-sides  there 
are  some  pasture-l^ids,  and  also  ui  the  corn-fields,  as  a  third 
is  always  left  fellow.  They  keep  but  few  sheep,  and  these 
arc  of  a  breed  from  Barbary.  On  the  whole  they  have  more 
mules  than  horses,  because  me  hot  food  suits  ihe  former  better 
fii€ui  the  latter: 


The  plain  on  which  Palermo  lies,  as  well  as  the  districts  of  Ai 
Colli,  which  lie  without  the  city,  and  a  part  also  of  Baggaria, 
liave  for  their  basis  the  muschelkalk,  of  whidi  the  city  is  built. 
There  are,  for  this  purpose,  extensive  quarries  of  it  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  one  place,  near  Monte  Pellegrino,  they  are 
more  than  fifty  feet  deep.  The  lower  layers  are  erf  a  whiter  hue. 
In  it  are  found  many  petrified  corals  and  other  shell-fish,  but 
principally  great  scallops.  The  upper  stratiun  is  mixed  with 
xed  marl,  and  contains  out  few,  if  any,  fossils.  Eight  above  it 
2ies  the  red  marl,  of  which,  however,  the  layer  is  not  very  stiff* 

Monte  Pellegrino,  however,  rises  out  of  all  this ;  it  is  a  pri^. 
xnary  limestone,  has  many  hollows  and  fissures,  which^ 
^though  very  irregular,  when  closely  observed  are  found  to 
follow  the  order  of  the  strata.  The  stone  is  close,  and  ringa 
-^fben  struck. 
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Palermo^  Thursday,  April  5,  1787. 

We  have  gone  carefully  tlirough  the  city.  The  style  ot 
architectnre  resembles  for  the  most  part  that  of  Naples ;  but 
the  public  buildings,  for  instance  the  fountains,  are  still  fiuih^ 
removed  from  good  taste.  Here  there  is  no  artistic  mind  to 
regulate  the  public  works ;  the  edifices  owe  both  their  shape 
and  existence  to  chance  accidents.  A  fountain,  which  is  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  island,  would,  perhaps,  never  have 
existed,  had  not  Sicily  furnished  a  beautiful  variegated  mar- 
ble, and  had  not  a  sculptor,  well  practised  in  animal  shapes 
happened  to  be  in  &vour  precisely  at  the  time.  It  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  describe  this  fountain.  In  a  moderately- 
sized  site  stands  a  roimd  piece  of  masonry,  not  quite  a  staff 
high  (Stock  hoch).  The  socle,  the  waU,  and  the  cornice  are  of 
variegated  marble.  In  the  wall  are  several  niches  in  a  row, 
from  which  animals  of  all  kinds  in  white  marble,  are  looking 
with  stretched-out  necks.  Horses,  Uons,  camels,  and  elephants, 
are  interchanged  one  witii  another;  and  one  scarcely  ex- 
pects to  find,  within  the  circle  of  this  menagerie,  a  fountain, 
to  which,  thi'ough  four  openings,  marble  steps  lead  you  down 
to  draw  from  the  water,  which  flows  in  rich  abundwce. 

The  same  nearly  may  be  said  of  the  churches,  in  which  even 
the  Jesuits*  love  of  show  and  finery  is  surpassed — but  not 
firom  design  or  plan,  but  by  accident — just  as  artist  alter 
artist,  whether  scidptor  or  carver,  gilder,  lackerer,  or  worker 
in  marble  chose,  without  taste  or  rule,  to  display  on  eadi 
vacant  spot  his  own  abilities. 

Amidst  all  this,  however,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a 
certain  talent  in  imitating  natural  objects ;  for  instance,  the 
hisads  of  the  animals  around  the  fountains  are  very  well 
executed.  By  this  means  it  is,  in  truth,  that  the  admiration  of 
the  multitude  is  excited,  whose  artistic  gratification  consists 
chiefly  in  comparing  the  imitation  with  its  living  prototype. 

Towards  evening  I  made  a  merry  acquaintance,  as  I 
entered  the  house  of  a  small  dealer  in  the  Long  Street,  in 
order  to  purchase  some  trifles.  As  I  stood  before  the  win- 
dow to  look  at  the  wares,  a  slight  breeze  arose,  which 
eddying  along  the  whole  street,  at  last  distributed  through 
all  the  windows  and  doors  the  immense  cloud  of  dust  which 
it  had  raised.  "  By  all  the  saints,"  I  cried,  "  whence  comes 
all  the  diist  of  your  town-^is  there  no  helping  it  ?     In  its 
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lengOk  and  beauty,  this  street  vies  with  any  in  the  Corso 
in  Rome.  On  both  sides  a  fine  payement,  which  each  stall 
and  shop-holder  keeps  clean  by  interminable  sweeping, 
but  brushes  everything  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
which  is,  in  consequence,  so  much  the  dirtier,  and  with 
eveiT  breath  of  wind  sends  back  to  you  the  filth  which 
has  just  before  been  swept  into  the  roadway.  In  Naples  busy 
donkeys  carry  off  day  by  day  the  rubbish  to  the  gardens  and 
&rms.  Why  should  you  not  here  contrive  and  establish  some 
similar  regulation?" 

"  Things  with  us  are  as  they  are,"  he  replied ;  "  we  throw 
everything  out  of  the  house,  and  it  rots  before  the  door ;  you 
see  here  horse-dimg  and  filth  of  all  kinds — ^it  lies  there  and 
dries,  and  returns  to  us  again  in  the  shape  of  dust.  Against 
it  we  are  taking  precautions  all  day  long.  But  look,  our 
pretty  little  and  ever-busy  brooms,  worn  out  at  last,  only 
go  to  increase  the  heap  of  filth  before  our  doors." 

And  oddly  enough  it  was  actually  so.  They  had  nothing 
but  very  little  besoms  of  palm-branches,  which,  slightly 
altered,  might  have  been  re^dly  useful ;  but  as  it  was,  they 
broke  off  easily,  and  the  stumps  were  lying  by  thousands  in 
the  streets.  To  my  repeated  questioning,  whether  there  was 
no  board  or  regulations  to  prevent  aJJ  this ;  he  replied, 
^'  A  story  is  current  among  the  people  that  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  provide  for  the  cleansing  of  our  streets,  being  men  of 
gp:^at  power  and  influence,  could  not  be  compelled  to  disburse 
the  money  on  its  lawful  objects ;  and  besides  that  there  was 
also,  the  strange  &ct  that  certain  parties  feared  that  if  the 
dirty  straw  and  dung  were  swept  away,  every  one  would  see 
how  badly  the  pavement  beneath  was  laid  down.  And  so 
the  dishonesty  of  a  second  body  would  be  thereby  exposed. 
**A11  this,  however,"  he  remarked,  with  a  most  humorous 
expression,  "  is  merely  the  interpretation  which  the  ill-dis- 
posed put  upon  it."  For  his  part,  he  was  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  maintained  that  the  nobles  preserved  this  soft 
litter  for  their  carriages,  in  order  that,  when  they  take  their 
drive  for  amusement  in  the  evening,  they  might  ride  at  ease 
over  the  elastic  ground.  And  as  the  man  was  now  in  the 
humour,  he  joked  away  at  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  poHce,-** 
a  consolatory  proof  to  me  that  man  has  always  humour  enough 
to  loake  merry  with  what  he  cannot  help. 
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S.  KoialiA,  die  pstaron  aamt  of  Palermo,  is  «)  nmuii'iiflj 
knoifiii,  from  the  deBeriptioii  wiuch  Brydone  has  giyea  txf  }« 
fecttvml,  Ihat  it  must  assuredly  be  agreeable  to  my  frimk 
to  read  some  acoooat  of  iiie  plaee  and  4lie  i^t  where  she  li 
most  paarticuladj  irorehipped. 

Monte  Peilegriiio,  a  vmt  mass  of  loeks,  of  Tddeb  He 
bfeadth  is  greater  ^an  Ihe  height,  lies  on  Ihe  iioi«h^^;vest 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  its  beautiful  form  admits 
not  of  being  described  by  words ;  a  most  esBeeUent  ^iew  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  kt  Sieile.  It  eea* 
•ists  of  a  gray  limestone  d  itse  eaiiier  ^)ooh.  The  loc^  are 
quite  barren,,  not  a  tree  nor  a  bosh  will  grow  on  them ;  even 
A^  mors  smoo^  and  lerel  pcHiaoos  axe  but  barely  oonp^ered 
wi)(h  grasses  or  siosses. 

In  a  cavern  of  this  mountain,  the  bones  of  the  saint  weft 
diBOOFBred,  at  tiie  beginmng  of  the  la^  eontary,  and  bnmglll 
to  Palermo.  Hie  preeenoe  of  them  ddi^ered  the  city  from  t 
pestiknea,  and  ever  since  S.  Rosalia  has  been  the  Balron 
Saizrt  of  the  people.  Ouip^  have  been  built  in  her  honour, 
ajdeodid  festivals  have  beoi  ioBtitnted. 

The  pious  and  devout  frequently  made  pilgrimag^i  to  ^ 
mountain  ;  and  in  eonsequence  a  n>ad  has  been  miai^  to  itj 
which,  like  an  ancient  aqueduct,  rests  on  arches  and  cc^umos, 
and  aaoends  aigtag  between  the  roehs. 

Ihe  place  of  worship  is  iax  more  suitabie  to  the  htEmiiity  c£ 
l&e  saint  who  retired  thither,  than  are  the  i^endid  ^s^vitks 
which  have  been  instituted  in  honour  of  bar  total  renuneia- 
tion  of  ^be  worid.  And  peihapsthe  vfhole  of  CSuistendom, 
whieh  now,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  has  based  its  ridies, 
pomps,  and  tetind  amuseaientB,  on  the  memory  dP  its  ^r^ 
nMmdeia  and  most  Kealoos  confessors,  cannot  point  out  a  holy 
spot  which  has  been  adorned  and  rendered  veneraUe  in  so 
eminent  and  delightfrd  a  vray. 

Whoi  y(m  harve  ascended  the  mountain,  you  jnrooeed  to  lint 
OGvner  of  a  rock,  over  against  whidi  there  rises  a  high  veall  d 
Stone.  On  this  the  Chureh  and  the  monastery  are  very  finelj 
steated. 

She  exterifor  of  the  church  has  nothing  promising  or  in- 
"riting ;  yen  open  its  door  without  any  high  expectation,  btf 
on  entering  aite  iimshed  with  wonder.  You  find  yourself  is 
a  vast  vestibule,  vfiuoh  extsods  to  the  wh<^e  breadilh  -of  tk 


clMurdb,  and  is  opeA  to^vsrds  ike  nave.  You  see  keie  the 
usual  vessel  of  hmy  water  and  some  eonfeeucmals.  The  naii^ 
is  aa  o^^ea  Bp6x»,  which  on  the  right  is  bounded  by  the 
Bstiye  Toek,  aad  on  the  kit  by  the  cootannatton  of  the  vesti*- 
buie.  It  is  payed  with  fiat  stones  on  a  slight  indinataon,  in 
isrder  that  the  rain  water  may  run  tsfS.  A  small  well  stands 
nearly  in  the  oenetre. 

The  caye  itself  has  beim  traufonned  into  the  choir,  without, 
however,  any  of  its  rough  natural  duipe  beu^  altei^.  Der 
soending  a  iew  steps,  elose  upon  them  stands  the  chortsteia' 
desk  with  the  choir  books,  and  on  eadi  side  are  the  seats  of 
the  choristers.  The  whole  is  lusted  by  the  daylight,  which 
is  admitted  from  the  court  or  jm^ve.  Deep  within,  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  ea^ne,  stafidB  the  hi^-akar. 

Aa  already  atated,  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  cave; 
only,  BS  the  rooks  drop^xaeessantly  with  water,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  place  dry.  This  has  beeneffected  by  means  oi  tin 
tubes,  which  are  fJMtcDod  to  every  pro^ctbn  of  the  rock,  and 
are  in  varioiLs  ways  eoimeoted  together.  As  they  are  broad, 
above  and  come  to  a  narrow  ed|^  lielow,  and  are  painted  of 
a  dull  gpeen^oloar,  -they  give  to  the  rook  an  appearance  of 
being  overgrown  with  a  secies  of  cactus.  The  water  is  ooa- 
dooted  into  a  ciear  reservdr,  out  of  which  it  is  taken  by  the 
&ithful  as  a  remedy  and  preventative  £ar  every  kind  of  iU. 

As  I  was  nainewly  observing  all  this,  an  ecclesiastic  came 
1^  to  sae  and  asked  whether  I  was  a  Qenoese,  and  wi^ied  a 
mass  or  so  to  be  said?  I  r^pHed  i^n  this  that  I  had  come 
to  ]^lermo  with  a  Genoese,  who  would  to-atorrow,  as  it  was 
a  ibstival,  oome  up  to  the  sloine ;  but,  as  one  of  us  must 
always  be  at  home,  I  had  come  d^  to  day  in  (urder  to  look 
about  me.  Upon  this  he  observed,  I  was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  look  at  everything  at  my  leisure,  and  to  perform  my  devo- 
tions. Iti  particular  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  little  altar  which 
^tood  on  the  left  as  espeeially  holy,  and  then  left  me. 

Through  the  openings  Kd  a  lfu:ge  trdLLiss  work  of  lattice^ 
iampa  i^^>Qazed  buxniag  b^ore  an  altar.  I  knelt  down  dose 
to  ,tke  .gratings  aad  peeped  through.  Further  in,  however, 
aostiser  lattice  of  faiaas  wire  was  drawn  across,  so  that  one 
looioed  as  it  were  ihixMigh  ^gaiUFe  at  the  ol^ts  within.  By 
tfae.li^pat  of  aome  Ml  hm^  I  caqg^  sight  of  a  love^  female 
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She  lay  seemingly  in  a  state  ci  ec8taey^-*&e  eyes  ^o 
dosed,  the  head  leaning  carelessly  on  her  right  hand,  whkji 
was  adorned  with  many  rings.  I  could  not  sufficiently  dis^ 
cem  her  face,  but  it  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  eharminff.  Her 
robe  was  made  of  gilded  metal,  which  imitated  exceUentlj  a 
texture  wrought  with  gold.  The  head  and  hands  were  of 
white  marble.  I  cannot  say  that  the  whole  was  in  the  1q% 
style,  still  it  was  executed  so  naturally  and  so  pleasingly  that 
one  almost  fancied  it  must  breathe  and  move.  A  little  angd 
stands  near  her,  and  with  a  bunch  of  lilies  in  his  hand  ap- 
pears to  be  tannine  her. 

In  the  meanwhue  the  clergy  had  come  into  the  cave,  taHken 
their  places,  and  b^;an  to  chant  the  Yesjpexs. 

I  took  my  seat  right  before  the  altar,  and  listened  to  thai 
for  a  while ;  then  I  again  approached  Ihe  altar,  knelt  dom 
and  attempted  to  obtain  a  still  more  distinct  view  of  the 
beautiful  image.  I  resigned  myself  without  reserve  to  the 
charming  illusion  of  the  statue  and  the  locality. 

The  chant  of  the  priests  now  resoimded  through  the 
cave ;  the  water  was  trickHng  into  the  reservoir  near  the 
altar;  while  the  over-hanging  rocks  of  the  vestibule — the 
proper  nave  of  the  church — shut  in  the  scene.  There  was  a 
deep  stillness  in  this  waste  spot,  whose  inhabitants  seemed  to 
be  all  dead — a  singular  neatness  in  a  wild  cave :  the  tinsel 
and  tawdry  pomp  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial,  especial^ 
as  it  is  vividly  decked  out  in  Sicily,  had  here  reverted  to  its 
original  simplicity.  The  illusion  produced  by  the  statue.^ 
the  fair  sleeper — ^which  had  a  charm  even  for  the  most 
practised  eye :— enough,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  thail 
I  tore  myself  from  the  spot,  and  it  was  late  at  night  beforel 
got  back  to  Palermo. 

Palermo,  Saturdayy  April  7, 1787, 
In  the  public  gardens,  which  are  dose  to  the  roadstead^  \ 
have  passed  some  most  delightfrd  hours.     It  is   the  t6s^^ 
wonderful  place  in  the  world.     Regularly  laid  out  by  art,  i 
still  looks  a  fairy  spot ;  planted  but  a  short  time  ago,  it  yet 
transports  you  into  ancient  times.     Green  edgings  sorrow 
beds  of  the  choicest  exotics ;  citron-espaliers  ardi  over  low- 
arboured  waUcs;    high  walls  of  the  oleander,  decked  yrifk 
thousands  of  its  red  camation-like  blossoms,  dazele  t^  cf^ 
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Trees  inrbolty  strange  and  unknown  to  me,  as  yet  without 
leftf,  and  probably,  therefore,  natives  of  a  still  warmer  climate, 
spread  out  their  strange  looking  branches.  A  raised  seat  at  the 
end  of  the  level  space  gives  you  a  survey  of  these  curiously 
mixed  rarities,  and  leads  the  eye  at  last  to  great  basins  in 
which  gold  and  silver  fish  swim  about  wi&  their  pretty 
movements;  now  hiding  themselves  beneath  moss-covered 
reeds ;  now  darting  in  tmops  to  catch  the  bit  of  bread  which 
has  tempted  them  from  their  hiding  place«  All  the  plants 
exhibit  tmts  of  green  which  I  am  not  used  to ;  yellower  and 
bluer  than  are  found  with  us.  What  however  lent  to  every 
object  the  rarest  of  charms  was  a  strong  halo  which  hung 
aroimd  everything  alike,  and  produced  the  foUovring  singular 
efifect:  objects  which  were  only  distant  a  few  steps  from 
others,  were  distinguished  from  them  by  a  decided  tint  of 
light  blue,  so  that  at  last  the  distinctive  colours  of  the  most 
remote  were  almost  merged  in  it,  or  at  least  assumed  to  the 
eye  a  decidedly  strong  blue  tint. 

Ihe  very  singular  effect  which  such  a  halo  imparts  to  dis- 
titxct  objects,  vessels,  and  headlands,  is  remarkable  enough  to 
an  artistic  eye;  it  assists  it  accurately  to  distinguish,  and, 
indeed,  to  measure  distances.  It  makes,  too^  a  wiJk  on  the 
heights  extremely  charming.  One  sees  Nature  no  more; 
xiothing  but  pictures ;  just  as  if  a  painter  of  exquisite  taste  had 
arranged  them  in  a  gallery. 

But  these  wonderM  gardens  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
inipression  on  my  mind.  The  black  waves  on  tiie  northern 
horizon,  as  they  broke  on  the  irregular  points  of  the  bay — and 
even  the  smell  of  the  sea— all  seemed  to  recall  to  mj  imagina^ 
tion,  as  well  as  my  memory,  the  happy  island  of  the  rhoeacians. 
I  hastened  to  purchase  a  Jaomery  and  began  to  read  this  book 
with  the  highest  delight,  making  an  impromptu  translation  of 
it  for  the  benefit  of  Kniep,  who  had  well  deserved  by  his 
^ligent  exertions  Ihis  day  some  agreeable  refreshment  over  a 
g^lasd  of  wine« 

Palermo,  April  8, 1787. 
{Easter  Day,) 

^The  morning  rejoicings  in  the  blissfrd  Resurrection  of  the 
I«oird  oommeuced  with  break  of  day.    Crackers,  wild-fire8» 
Vol..  II.  2  H 
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rodiets,  serpenis,  &e.,  were  let  off  by  wbrienle  in  froait  oBlte 
churches^  as  the  woKhippefs  ciowaed  in  at  tbe  open  docH. 
The  chiming  of  bdls,  the  pealing  of  organa,  the  chanting  of  pt«  j 
cessions,  and  of  the  choirs  of  priests  who  came  to  meet  Ihon,  ( 
were  enough  to  stun  the  ears  of  all  who  had  not  been  nsed  to 
such  noisy  worriiip. 

The  early  mass  was  aoaroely  «aded,  when  two  wdJ-^bessed 
couriers  of  the  Vieeroy  yisited  our  hotd,  with,  the  dcmUe 
oliject  of  ofibring  to  all  strangers  his  Highnese's  eongcatya- 
tioDS  (A  the  festival,  and  to  exact  a  doueeur  in  return.  As  1 
was  specially  lumouved  with  an  invitation  to  dinner,  my  gift 


was«  of  coiurse,  expected  to  be  conttderaUa. 

After  OTiending  -flift  mmming  in  viaiting  the  diffia«it<L^yy|s^yift, 

I  prooeeded  to  ^e  Vioaroy's  pala«e,  Yfhkh  is  situatedtaet  iS^ 
upper  end  (^  the  city.  As  I  arrived  rather  eaafy,  I  tesd 
the  grand  saloon  still  empty ;  there  wa»  only  a  l^fctle  Ixidy 
man,  who  came  up  to  me,  end  whoml  soon  diaeo^sevod  to  be  a 
Maltese. 

When  he  had  learnt  ihat  I  was  a  Qemaan^  be  aoked  if  I 
•could  give  him  any  aceount  of  Erfbrt,  wheie  he  bad  s^att 
Tery  pleasant  time  on  a  short  visit. 

As  he  asked  me  about  the  ftanily  of  the  I^bdusods^ 
and  about  the  Coadjutor  von  Dalbesg,  I  was  aUe  to  gwe 
some  account  of  them,  at  wlnoh  he  seemed  much  ddif^iSad, 
and  inquired  after  other  people  of  Tburingia.  With  aa» 
durable  interest  be  tiien  inquised  about  Wesmaar.  ''And 
bow,''  he  adied, ''  is  the  person,  who,.&illof  yontband  ybntnA^ 
when  I  was  there,  was  the  li&  of  society?  I  have  foi^^lefi 
his  name,  but  he  is  the  autbor  of '  Werther.' " 

After  a  little  pause,  as  if  £c^  the  sal^  of  taeddn^  my.me- 
BKury,  I  answered,  ''  I  am  the  person  whom  you  are  in^poF- 
iag  about"  With  the  most  viailde  mgoa  q£  asteniahnwBt. 
be  sprung  back,  exdaimiiig,  '*  There  must  have  been,  a  fpsst 
jchange  then!"  ^'O  yes,"  I  rejoined,  '^betwe^i  Paiemo 
and  Weimar  I  have  gone  through  many  a  change," 

At  this  moment  the  Vicesoy  and  suite  entered  tbe  apart- 
ment. His  carriage  evinced  that  graceful  freedom  which 
became  so  distingmriied  a  personage.  He  could  not  refrun 
from  lauding  at  the  Maltese,  as  he  went  on  expressing  his 
«tf^iiishme^  to  see  me  heiiB.  At  table  I  iMi^  by  tbe-aub'  a£tte 
3rie^oy,.who  ia^^uired  iato  the  ol^c^tf  of^my  jfmmmyy  mi 


aiBured  me  ikat  ke  would  gsre  ord^vs  ihttt  efetMaag  in 
Palermo  sluffikl  be  open  to  n^  iaipocikm,  «nd  waA  everr 
possible  &eility  dbbonid  be  giiren.iae  dnang  mj  toar  tfarom^ 
8icily.  _ 

Fahrmo^  Momkf,  April  9^  1787. 

Hiis  wbole  di^  luts  been  talmi  up  with  tiie  stofAdities  of 
the  Prince  PaUajgonia,  wbote  fofiies  ffire  thorouf^y  diiferent 
fkcm  what  one  wtmld  form  an  idea  ef  esther  %  reading  or 
hearins:  of  them.  !l^,  with  ^bie  slightest  la?e  of  tm^,  he  who 
wishes  to  fomiBdi-aa  aecoont  of  the  abenrd,  gets  intoa  dilemma ; 
he  is  anxions  to  gi^e  an  idea  of  it,  and  m  malces  it  8»methxng, 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  m  a  nolhk^  i^eh  seeks  to  pass  for 
something.  And  here  I  must  promise  ano^r  general  reflee^ 
tion,  yiz.,  that  nmther  the  most  tasteless,  nor  l£e  most  excel- 
lent production  emmtB  entirely  and  immediately  from  a  single 
ifldiyidual  or  a  single  age,  but  that  witii  a  litfde  attention  mf 
one  may  traee  its  pedigree  and  descent. 

The  fountain  already  described  in  Palermo  bekmgs  to  the 
finefapthere  <rf  the  Pallagonian  folHes,  only  that  tiie  latter, 
in  their  own  soil  and  domain,  devi^i^  themsetreswiitk  the 
greatest  freedsm,  and  en  the  largest  seale. 

When  in  these  parts  a  eountry  seat  ie  bnilt,  it  is  usualfy 
piaeed  in  the  middle  of  a  whde  pieper^,  and  'dier^tre,  in 
<3ath»r  to  rea(^  the  princdy  mansion  you  haiw  to  pass  through 
eidtivated  firids,  kitdien  gardens,  and  similar  rml  oonreni* 
anees,  for  these  southerns  idiow  for  more  of  economy  than  we 
iwirthmen,  wheofoon  wastea  good  scripof  nehlttid  on  a  paxic, 
^vdnch,  with  its  bavren  ^nibe,  oan  ordy  clttffm  the  eye.  But 
tere  it  9  the  htMon  to  build  two  walls,  between  which  you 
p9M  to  the  easde,  witheipt  hnomng  i»1he  least  what  is  donig 
<m  your  right  and  kft.  ThiB.pissag^  begins  generally  with  a 
^vand  portico,  «md  somi^imes  wi^  a  vaulted  hall,  and  ends 
iN^h  the  mansion  itself.  But,  in  order  tiMt;tbe  eye  may  net 
lie  entirely  withofut  relief  bet^ween  these  \bye  waite,  they  are 
jfenendly  arofaed:  over,  and  emamented  wM  semlla,  and  ake 
mith  pedestals,  on  whioh,  here  and  th^re,  a  vale  is  placed. 
She  flat  surfaces  are  plastered,  divided  into  oompai^tBiente,  lysi 
^peanted.  The  court  is  formed  by  a  (»role  of  ane-stoned 
jBahins,  in*  which  work-people  of  idl  sorta  reside^  while  ^e 
Mac^nEUBspihnoastk  t»9igera^iier^  v^s 

2  H  2 
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Tliis  is  the  sort  of  buflding  which  is  here  traditioDaBj 
adopted,  and  which  probably  was  the  old  form,  when  the 
fiither  of  the  present  prince  rebuilt  the  castle,  not  in  the  best, 
but  still  in  tolerable  taste.  But  the  present  possessor,  without 
abandoning  the  general  features  of  this  style,  gave  tree  course 
to  his  humour  and  passion  for  the  most  ill-shapen  and  taste- 
less of  erections.  One  would  do  him  too  much  honour  by 
giving  him  credit  for  even  one  spark  of  taste. 

.  We  entered,  therefore,  the  great  hall,  which  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  property,  and  found  ourselyes  in  an  octagonal 
room,  of  a  breadth  altogemer  disproportioned  to  its  height.  Four 
vast  giants  with  modem  spatterdashes,  which  had  just  been 
buttoned  on,  support  the  cornice,  on  which,  directly  meeting 
the  eye  as  you  enter,  is  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  passage  to  the  castle  is  broader  than  usual,  the  wall 
being  converted  into  one  continuous  high  socle ;  from,  which 
basement  the  strangest  groups  possible  reach  to  the  top, 
while  in  the  spaces  between  them  several  vases  are  placed. 
The  ugliness  of  these  imshapel^  figures,  (the  bimgling  work 
of  the  most  ordinary  mason,)  is  mcreased  by  their  having  been 
cut  out  of  a  very  crumbly  muscheltu&,  although,  perhaps, 
a  better  material  would  have  made  the  badness  of  the  form 
still  more  striking  to  the  eye.     I  used  the  word  '^  groups"  a 
moment  ago,  but  I  have  employed  a  &lse  term,  and  most 
inappropriate  one  for  anything  here.     For  they  are  mere 
juxtapositions,  determined  by  no  thought,  but  by  mere  arU- 
trary  caprice.     In  each  case  three  form  the  ornament  of  a 
square  pedestal,  their  bases  being  so  arranged  as  to  fiU  up  the 
space  by  their  various  postures.    The  principal  groupsbave 
generally  two  figures  which  occupy  the  chief  &ce   of  the 
pedestal,  and  then  two  are  yet  wanting  to  fill  up  the  bade 
part  of  the  pedestal ;  one  of  a  moderate  size  generally  repre- 
sents a  shepherd  or  shepherdess— a  cavalier  or  a  lady— a 
<dancing  ape  or  a  hound.    Still  there  is  a  vacant  fsfoi  oo,  the 
pedestal ;  this  is  generally  held  by  a  dwari^— as,  mdeed,  in 
dull  jokes,  this  sort  of  gentry  usually  play  a  conspicuous  part 

That  we  may  uot  omit  any  of  the  elements  of  Prince 
Pallagonia's  folly,  we  give  you  the  accompanying  cataLog;u£. 
Men :  Beggars,  male  and  female,  Spanish  men  and  women. 
Moors,  Turks,  himchbacks,  cripples  of  aU  sorts,  strolling 
mtfsjipians,  pulcineUos,  soliHers  in  ancient  uniformSy   godst 
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goddesses,  gentlemeii  in  old  French  costumes,  soldiers  with 
cartouche  boxes  and  ^ters,  mythological  personages  (with 
inost  ridiculous  companions,  AchiUes  and  Charon,  for  instance, 
with  Punch).  Animals  (merely  parts  of  them) :  Heads  of 
horses  on  human  bodies,  mis-shapen  apes,  lots  of  dragons  and 
serpents,  all  sorts  of  feet  under  figures  of  all  kinds,  double- 
heaided  monsters,  and  creatures  wiSi  heads  that  do  not  belong 
to  them.  Vases:  All  sorts  of  monsters  and  scrolls,  which* 
below  end  in  the  hollows  and  bases  of  vases. 

Just  let  any  one  think  of  such  figures  fiimished  by  whole- 
sale, produced  without  thought  or  sense,  and  arranged  without 
choice  or  purpose— only  let  him  conceiye  to  himself  this^ 
socle,  these  pedestals  and  unshapely  objects  in  an  endless^ 
series,  and  he  will  be  able  to  sympathize  with  the  disagreeable 
feelings  which  must  seize  every  one  whose  miserable  &te 
condemns  him  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  such  absurdities. 

We  now  approach  the  castle,  and  are  received  into  a  semi* 
circular  fore-coiurt.    The  chief  wall  before  us,  through  which 
is  the  entrance-door,  is  in  the  castle  style.    Here  we  find  an 
Egyptian  figure,  built  into  the  wall,  a  fountain  without  water, 
a  monument,  vases  stuck  aroimd  in  no  sort  of  order,  statues  de- 
signedly laid  on  their  noses.    Next  we  came  to  the  castle 
court,  and  found  the  usual  roimd  area,  enclosed  with  little 
cottages,  distorted  into  small  semicircles,  in  order,  forsooth, 
that  there  might  be  no  want  of  variety. 
.   The  groimd  is,  for  the  most  part,  overgrown  with  grass*. 
Here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  church  in  ruins,  are  marble- 
Urns  vnth  strange  scrolls  and  foliations,  collected  by  his  &ther ; 
dwarfs  and  other  abortions  of  the  later  epoch,  for  which,  as  yet. 
fitting  places  have  not  been  found ;  one  even  comes  upon  an* 
arbour,  propped  up  with  ancient  vases,  and  stone  scrolls  of 
Tarious  shapes. 

The  absurdities  produced  by  such  want  of  judgment  and 
taste,  however,  are  strikingly  mstanced  by  the  fitct,  that  the 
window  sills  in  these  cottages  are,  without  exception,  obUque, 
and  lean  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  as  to  ofiend  and  violate  all 
sense  of  the  level  and  perpendicular,  which  are  so  indispensable 
in  the  human  mind,  and  form  the  foundation  of  all  architectural 
prrarie^.  And  then,  again,  the  edges  of  all  the  roofs  are  em^ 
ielmhedvnih  hydras  and  little  busts,  with  choirs  of  monkeys 
playing  music,  and  similar  conceits.    Dragons  alternate  with 
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imUm-:  anAtlMB,iHw8U8t«bM&QtlhemuBdaaej^efe,li^ 
«avty  "wiBe-baxiel ! 

One  luqwa  te  eioa|»8  inem  iifl  ahia  bf  CBterisg^  the  castk, 
niiidit  luLTiiig  been  bvih  by  te  fittko,  pasesents  xeladTdb^ 
aJBoce  TitioBal  appaMWiiM iv^oi  viewed  fisentfae  eKteriar. 
But  in  Twn,  for  at  »>  great  dwtenee  fton  tlie  dooc;  <n« 
stomblee  upon  the  karel-orowBed  head  of  a  Bomaa  enpenc 
en  the  body  of  a  dnrai^  who  is  sittipff  astnde  tm.  a  dolphik 

Now,  in  the  casde  itself^  cf  wluc^  ^le  extoior  gms  luipe 
^  at  least,  a  tdezable  intcciar,  the  madneiB  q£  tiie  Pnnce 
begins  again  to  ivve.  Many  of  '&»  aeate  ha^«  lost  their  lep, 
se  thai  no  one  can  sit  npon  them ;  and  if 'Some  aj^ear  to  pio* 
nase  a  reetingoj^aoe^  ihe  Chamberlain  wains  yonagainst  then, 
as  having  shasp  ptiddes  beneath  their  sa^-ooreved  G»shie(Q8. 
In  all  tos  eomeis  are  oandelabras  of  pofeehon  i^ma,  whidb, 
on  a  nearer  vieWy  you  disoo?«r  to  be  eeneiKted  togetiber 
oat  ef  diflforenct  bomks^  eape^  saue^rs,  Ice.,  &e.  Not  a  cor- 
ner but  sooBse  whim  pe^  out  ei  it.  Ei^en  the  un^ 
equiJled  prospect  of^erthe  premontory  into  the  sea  isspoiled 
by  edovred  glass,  'H^oh,  by  its  Mse  %hts,  grivs  either  a 
ooid  or  a  fiery  tint  to  tiie  ndghbourmg  seenes;  I  must,  also, 
laention  a  cabinet,  whidi  is  inkid  with  old  gold  fi»mes,  cat 
in  pieces^  ML  the  knndred-lsld  earviogs,  aM  the  endless 
yanetiss  of  ancient  and  ayedem,  more  or  lees  dust-ortained 
and  time-injured,  gilding,  clos^  huddled  togetber,  carer 
afi  the  waJls,  and  gire  yon  the  idea  of  a  muiiatare  liiaaber- 
reom. 

To  describe  the  <^pel  almie,  wovdd  reqttbo  a  v^^ume. 
Here  <m»  €nds  the  solution  of  1^  whole  Mhr,  whidL  cmdd 
i^er  haTe  reached  suoh  a  pkeh  in  any  but  a  bigoted  mind. 
Howmuiy  monstooas  creations  of  a  Mse  and  nic&d  deTotictt 
are  here  to  be  found,  I  must  leave  you  to  guess  tar  yomanM 
H^nre^er,  I  cannot  r^ain  irmn  mendoningtheiaiest  ontnmons : 
a  carred  crucifix  is  fostoned  flat  to  the  roof ,^  painted  alte 
nature,  lackered,  and  gilded ;  is^  the  nayel  or  the  ^igure^ 
atlaehed  to  the  cross,  a  hock  is  screwed,  aaftd  from  the  latter 
hangs  a  chain,  whidi  is  fastened  to  the  head  of  a  man  mhi^ 
in  a  kneeling  and  praying  posture,  is  sospended  m  the  air, 
and,  like  all  tilie  -other  ^gures  in  the  church,  is- painted  uai 
hiaksred.  In  aH  probabiEty  k  is  intended  to  seryeas  a  typM» 
•of^^e  owner^  imotasing  devotion. 


Mofeorer,  Hr  hosBO^  is  not  finithed  imt^nwlly^  A  flaloOQ« 
built  by  the  &th£r,  aoid  intended  to  be  decorated  with  rich  and 
varied  ornaments,  bnt  not  tricked  out  in  a  Mse  and  ofiEensiTe 
tttBte,  k  crtiH  incam;dete :  so  that,  it  would  seem,  eyesi  the 
bomidless  madness  of  the  pooscssw  is  at  a  stand  still. 

Kniep's  artistic  feeling  was  ahadst  driYten  to  des{»eration  in 
this  mad-hoitse ;  and,  far  the  first  time  in  my  lilia,  I  found  him 
quite  in^MEtient.  He  htmrted  me  away,  when  I  wished  to 
take  a  note  of,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memoiry  of  these  mon- 
strous absurdities,  one  by  one*  Good-naturedly  enoueh«  he 
at  last  took  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  compositions,  which  md,  at 
least,  form  a  kind  of  group.  It  r^xresents  a  w<Hnan  with  n 
horse^s  head,  sitting  on  a  stool,  and  playing  at  <»rds,  with  a 
cavalier,  dressed,  as  to  his  lower  extremities,  in  the  old 
fashion,  while  his  gray  head  is  <»nam^ited  with  a  large  wig 
and  a  capovm.  The  statue  reminded  me  of  the  arms  of  the 
house  of  PaUagonia,— «  satyr,  hcMing  up  a  mirror  before  a 
woman  with  a  horse's  head,  which,  ^Ten  after  all  the  strange 
follies  of  its  present  head,  seems  to  me  highly  angular* 


Palermo^  Tuesday,  April  10,  1787. 

To^ywe  took  a  ^mo  up  the  mountains  to  Monreale,-^oiig 
a  glorious  road,  wlui^was  laid  downby  an  abbet  of  this  clois- 
ter, in  the  times  ci  its  opulence  and  wealth:  broad,  of  easy 
ascent,  trees  hxxQ  and  there,  springs,  and  drying  wells, 
decked  out  withomam^its  and  scrolls, — somewhat  Pallagoniaa 
in  style^ — but  sttU,  in  t^ite  ^  aU  that,  refreshing  t6  boti^  man 
and  beast 

The  monastery  of  S.  Martin,  whidi  lies  on  the  height,  is  a 
respectable  building.  One  bachek»r  abne,  as  we  see  in  th^ 
case  of  Prince  Pallagonia,  has  seldom  produced  any  thing 
rational ;  but  several  together,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
effected  the  greatest  worics,  sudi  as  <}hurches  and  monas- 
tmes.  But  perhaps  these  spiritual  fraternities  produced  so 
much,  simj^  because,  beyond  most  Others  of  a  &mily,  they^ 
Qould  reckon  with  certainty  on  a  numerous  posterity. 

The  monks  readily  permitted  us  to  view  their  coUection  o£ 
antiques  and  natural  objects.  They  contained  manr  excellent 
spedmens  of  bo&.  Our  attention  was  particularly  fixed  hf, 
A  medallion,  t^t^  tbe^t^rtf  of  a  yoni^  goddess,  wfaioh  miMt* 
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excite  tlie  rapture  of  eyery  beholder.  Hie  good  monks  wotiU 
willingly  have  given  ns  a  copy,  bat  there  was  ttotiun| 
within  reach  which  would  do  to  niake  a  motdd. 

After  they  had  exhibited  to  ns  aU  their  treasures, — ndt 
without  entering  on  an  unfavorable  comparison  of  their  pre- 
sent with  their  former  condition,— they  led  us  into  a  smaH 
but  pleasant  saloon,  from  the  balcony  of  which  one  enjoyed  a 
lovely  prospect.  Here  covers  were  laid  for  us  alone,  and  we  had 
a  very  excellent  dinner  to  ourselves.  When  the  dessert  was 
served,  the  abbot  and  the  senior  monks  entered,  and  tock 
their  seats.  They  remained  nearly  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  we  had  to  answer  many  questions.  We  took  a 
most  friendly  farewell  of  them;  the  younger  brethren  accom- 
panied  us  once  more  to  the  rooms  where  the  collections  were 
kept,  and  at  last  to  our  carriage. 

We  drove  home  with  very  di£ferent  feelings  ftam  what  we 
did  yesterday.  To-day  we  had  to  regret  a  noble  institution, 
which  was  Mling  with  time ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  most 
tasteless  undertaking  had  a  constant  supply  of  wealth  for  its 
support. 

^e  road  to  S.  Martin  ascends  a  hill  of  the  earlier  lime- 
stone formation.  The  rock  is  quarried  and  broken,  and  burnt 
into  lime,  which  is  very  white.  For  burning  the  stone  they 
make  use  of  a  long  coarse  sort  of  grass,  which  is  dried  in 
bundles.  Here  too  it  is  that  the  calorex  is  produced.  Even  on 
the  most  precipitous  heights  lies  a  red  clay  of  alluvial  origin, 
which  sene  tne  purposes  of  our  dam-eu*th, — the  higher  it 
lies  the  redder  it  is,  and  is  but  little  blackened  by  vegetation. 
I  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  ravine,  where  it  was  red  as  cinnabar. 

The  monastery  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  limestone  hxD, 
which  is  very  rich  in  springs. 


Palermo,  Wednesday,  April  11,  1787. 
Having  explored  the  two  principal  objects  without  the 
city,  we  betook  oiu*8elves  to  the  palace,  where  a  busy  courier 
showed  us  the  rooms,  and  their  contents.  To  our  great 
horror,  the  saloon  in  which  the  antiques  are  generally  placed 
was  in  the  greatest  disorder,  in  consequence  of  the  walls 
being  under  the  process  of  decoration.  The  statues  were 
removed  from  theur  usual  places,  covered  with  doth,  and  pro- 
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tectedby  woodenframes ;  so  that  in  spite  of  the  good  will  of 
our  guide,  and  some  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  work-people,  W)e 
^uld  only  gain  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  them.  My  attention 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  two  rams,  in  bronze,  which,  not- 
wjthstanding  the  unfikvorable  circumstances,  highly  delighted 
our  artistic  taste.  They  are  represented  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, with  one  foot  stretched  out  before  them,  with  the  heads 
Tin  order  to  form  a  pair)  turned  on  different  sides.  Powerful 
£>rms,  belonging  to  the  mythological  &mily,  and  well  worthy 
to  carry  Phnxus  and  HeUe.  The  wool,  not  short  and  crisp^ 
but  long  and  flowing,  with  a  slight  wave,  and  shape  most 
true  to  nature,  and  extremely  elegant — ^ey  evidentljr  be- 
longed to  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art.  Iney  are  said  to 
have  stood  originally  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 

The  courier  now  took  us  out  of  the  city  to  the  catacombs, 
which,  laid  out  on  a  regular  architectural  plan,  are  anything 
but  quarries  converted  mto  burial  places.  In  a  rock  of  Tufa,  of 
tolerable  hardness,  the  side  of  which  has  been  worked  level 
and  perpendicular,  vaulted  openings  have  been  cut,  and  in 
these  again  are  hewn  several  tiers  of  sarcophagi,  one  above 
the  other :— cdl  of  the  natural  material  without  masonry  of 
any  kind.  The  upper  tiers  are  smaller,  and  in  the  spaces 
over  the  pillars  are  tombs  for  children. 

Palermo,  Thursday,  April  12. 
To  day  we,  have,  been  shown  Prince  Torremuzza's  cabinet 
of  medals.  I  went  there  in  a  certain  degree  agamst  my  will. 
I  am  too  little  versed  in  these  matters,  and  a  mere  curiosity- 
jnongering  traveller  is  thoroughly  detested  by  all  true  con- 
noisseurs and  scholars.  But  as  one  must  in  eveiy  case  make 
a  beginning,  I  made  myself  easy  ^on  this  head,  and  have 
derived  bom  gratification  and  profit  from  my  visit.  What  a 
8atis£9tction,  even  cursorily,  to  glance  at  the  &ct  that  the  old 
wcnrld  was  thickly  sown  with  cities;  the  very  meanest  of 
which  has  bequeathed  to  us  in  its  precious  coins,  if  not  a  com- 
plete series,  yet  at  least  some  epochs,  of  its  history  of  art. 
Out  of  these  cabinets,  there  smiles  upon  us  an  eternal  spring 
of  the  blossoms  and  flowers  of  art— of  a  busy  life,  ennobled 
with  high  tastes,  and  of  much  more  besides.  Out  of  these 
•form-endowed  pieces  of  metal  the  glory  of  the  Sicilian  cities, 
now  obscured,  still  shines  forth  &em  before  us. 
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Unfortnnately,  we  in  out  yonth  had  seen  none  Imt  -hnSf 
coins,  idiich  say  nothing,  and  the  coins  of  ike  CaBsars,  yiiam 
repeat  to  satiety  the  same  profile— ^portraits  of  mlers,  who  are 
to  be  regarded  as  any  thing  bnt  models  of  hxnnanky.  Hovr 
sadly  had  our  youth  been  confined  to  a  shapeless  Palestine,  and 
to  a  shape  perplexing  Rome!  Sicfly  and  Nora  Grecia  give 
me  hopes  again  of  a  firesh  existence. 

That  on  ti^ese  subjects  I  shonld  enter  into  general  rejections, 
is  a  proof  that  as  yet  I  do  not  understand  much  aibont  them : 
yet  uiat,  with  all  llie  rest,  wfll  in  degrees  he  improved. 

Pahnno^  Thursday,  April  12,  1787. 

Yesterday  evening,  a  wish  of  mine  was  gratified,  and  ^^lat 
in  a  very  singular  faoiion.  I  was  standing  on  'Qm  pavement  of 
the  principal  street,  joking  at  the  vrindow  wi&  the  di^ 
keeper,  I  formedy  mentioned,  when  saddeidy,  a  cornier,  taQ 
and  well-dressed,  came  up  to  me,  and  qni<^ly  poked  a 
silver  salver  before  me,  on  whidi  were  several  copper  coins, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  silver.  As  I  could  not  make  out  -what 
it  all  meant,  I  shook  my  head,  and  shrugged  my  shonlders,  the 
usual  token  by  which  in  iMs  country  you  get  rid  of  those 
whose  address  or  question  you  either  cannot,  or  do  not  wish,  to 
understand. 

*'  What  does  all  this  mean?^  I  askedof  my  Mend  the  shop- 
keeper, who,  with  a  very  significant  mien,  and  somewhat 
stealthily,  pointed  to  a  lank  and  hi^gard  gentleman,  who, 
elegantty  dressed,  was  v^alking  with  g£^  dignity  and  indif- 
fer^ce,  through  the  dung  and  dirt.  Frizided  ana  powdered, 
widi  his  hat  under  his  arm,  in  a  silken  vest,  with  his  sword 
by  his  side,  and  having  a  neat  shoe  ornamented  vdth  ajeweOed 
buckle — tiie  old  man  walked  on  calmly  and  soirowfcdly.  AH 
eyes  were  directed  towards  him. 

**  It  is  the  Prince  Pallagonia,"  said  tiie  dealer,  **who,  from  time 
to  time,  goes  through  the  city  collecting  money  to  ransom  <^ 
slaves  in  Barbary.  It  is  tnie,  he  does  not  get  mucii  by  hn 
coBection,  but  the  object  is  kept  in  memory ;  and  so  it  often 
happens  ihat  those  wiio,  in  then*  life-time,  were  backward  va. 
giving,  leave  large  legacies  at  their  death.  Tbie  prxnee 
has  for  many  years  been  at  the  head  of  this  society,  9md  has 
cbne  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  Instead  of  wasting  iso  mudi  on  the  -fblHas  txf  his  eoontzy 
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hou0e^"  I  oriei,  **  he  aiiglitkave  gpent  tiie  tame  krge  flum  «a 
this  object  TheiD.  no  pnnee  in  liie  world  would  have 
aeeoittpiisiied  Hum/' 

To  ihis  the  skopiceeper  Teioined  :  ^But  is  Bot  that  the  way 
wlih  as  atl?  We  are  ready  enough  to  pi^  for  oar  own' 
M&bB,  Oar  Tirtiies  for  their  sapport  mast  fook  to  the  pmaes 
Mothers/' 


Palermo,  AprU  18,  1787. 

Count  Borck  has  yery  diHgentfy  worked  before  ns  in  the 
mineralogy  of  Sicily,  aad  lyhoeTei  of  the  same  mind  yisits 
the  idand  after  him,  nmst  inllingly  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  him*  I  ieel  it  a  pleasare^  no  less  than  a  duty,  to  eelebrate 
the  memory  of  my  predecessor.  And  what  am  I  more  than 
aibferumier  of  •athers  yet  to  be,  both  in  my  travels  and  life. 

However,  the  industry  oi  the  Count  seems  to  me  to  ha^e 
been  |^*eater  tiian  his  knowledge.  He  appears  to  hai^  gone 
to  work  with  a  -eertam  res^ve,  whidi  is  altogether  opposed  to 
that  st^n  eameetnees  with  which  grand  objects  should  be 
treated. 

KiBverthdess,  his  essay  in  quarto,  Tiduoh  is  exdusively 
devoted  to  the  mineralogy  of  Sicily,  has  been  of  great  use  to 
me ;  and,  m-epared  by  it,  I  was  able  to  profit  by  my  ymt  to 
the  Qaaines  whidn  formerly,  ^vdben  it  was  the  custom  to  case 
the  ^mrehes  and  altars  with  marb^eand  agate,  werennH^  busily 
worked,  Ihough  even  now  they  are  not  idle.  I  purchased  at 
^kem  specimensof  tiie  hard  and  soft  stones :  for  it  isthus  that 
they  usaaily  designate  the  marble  and  agate,  chiefly  because 
a  ^fiferenoe  of  price  mamly  depends  on  &s  difference  of  qua- 
Sty.  Bat,  beodes  these,  they  have  still  another  for  a  material 
whidi  is  ^e  produce  of  the  fire  of  their  kilns.  In  these,  after 
each  burning;  they  find  a  sort  of  glassy  flax,  which  in  colour 
vaties  from  me  lightest  to  the  darkest,  and  &ven  blackest  blae. 
l^ese  lumps  are,  like  other  stones,  cut  into  thin  kcmina,  and 
then  pureed  aeeor^g  to  the  he^ht  of  their  colour  and  their 
purity,  and  are  saecoBsftilly  emj^yed  in  the  place  of  lapis 
htauk,  in  the  cteccnration  of  dnvcli^,  altars,  isA  sepulchral 
mimimients. 

A  ooBttplete  edleetion,  suoii  as  I  willed,  is  not  to  be  had  at 
present ;  it  is  to  be  sent  after  me  to  Naples.  The  agates  are 
o#tlb^  greateet  be— ty^  eapaoiany  sneh  as  aroTari^ated 
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ixregular  pieoes  of  yellow  or  red  jasper,  and  witli  white,  aad  as 
it  were  frozen  quarts,  which  produoe  (^  most  beautiful  eS^ 
A  very  accurate  imitation  of  these  agates,  produced  by 
lake  colouring  on  the  back  a£  thin  plates  of  glass,  is  the 
only  rational  thing  that  I  observed  the  other  day  among  the 
Pailagonian  follies.  Such  imitations  ace.&r  bett^  for  decora* 
tions  than  the  real  agate,  since  the  latter  are  only  found  in 
very  small  pieoes,  whereas  the  sLee  of  the  former  depends  on 
nothing  but  the  size  of  the  artistes  plate.  This  contriTance  of 
art  w^  deserves  to  be  imitated. 


PakrmQ,  April  13,  1787. 

Italy  without  Sicily  leaves  no  image  on  the  squI:  here  is 
the  key.  to  all. 

Of  the  climate,  it  is  impossible  to  say  enough.  It  is  now 
rainy  weather,  but  not  uninterruptedly  wet:  yesterday  it 
thundered  and  lightened,  and  to  day  all  is  inteoisely  green. 
The  flax  has  in  places  already  put  forth  joints— in  others  it  is 
boiling.  Looking  down  from  the  hills,  one  fancies  one  sees  in 
the  plain  below  little  ponds ;  so  beautifully  blue-green  are  the 
flax  Adds  here  and  there.  laving  objects  without  number  sur- 
round you.  And  my  companion  is  an  excellent  fellow,  the  true 
i^o^u/ (Hopeful)  and  I  honestly  sustain  the  part  of  the  Trmt 
fnmd.  He  has  already  made  some  beautiful  sketdiea,  ajod 
will  take  still  more  before  we  go.  What  a  prospect— to  re- 
turn home  some  day,  happy,  and  with  aU  these  treasures  ! 

Of  the  meat  and  drink  here,  in  the  country,  I  have  sai^ 
nothing  as  yet;  however,  it  is  by  no  means  an  indifferoit 
matter.  The  garden  stu£&  are  excellent,  especially  the 
lettuce ;  which  is  particulary  tender,  with  a  milky  taste :  it 
makes  one  understand  at  once  why  the  ancients  termed  it 
lactuca.  The  oil  and  wine  of  all  kinds  very  good ;  and  it 
might  be  still  better  if  more  care  were  bestowed  on  its  pn> 
paration : — ^Fish  of  the  very  best  and  tenderest.  We  have^  mA 
too,  very  good  beef,  though  generally  people  do  not  pnoseit 

Now,  aSier  dinner,  to  the  window! — ^to  the  streets!  -^ 
male&ctor  has  just  been  pardoned — an  event  whioh  takes 
place  every  year  in  honour  of  the  festival  of  Easter.  Ij^ 
ixrethren  of  some  order  or  other  led  him  to  the  foot  <yf  i 
gallows,  which  had  been  erected  for  sake  of  the  ceremony: 
then  the  criminal  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  ofiers  iip  apxajrer  or 
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two ;  and  haying  kissed  the  8ca£fold,  is  led  away  again.  He 
was  a  good-looking  fellow  of  the  middle  age,  in  a  white  coat, 
white  hat,  and  all  else  white.  He  cairied  his  hat  in  his  hand; 
at  different  points  they  attached  variegated  ribbons  to  him, 
so  that  at  last  he  was  quite  in  tone  to  go  to  any  masquerade 
in  the  character  of  a  shepherd. 

Palermo,  Jpnl  13  and  14,  1787. 

So  liien,  before  my  departure,  I  was  to  meet  with  a  strange 
adventure,  of  which  I  must  forthwith  give  you  a  circumstan- 
tial account. 

The  whole  time  of  my  residence  here,  I  have  heard  scarcely 
any  topic  of  conversation  at  the  ordinary,  but  Cagliostro,  his 
origin  and  adventures.  The  people  of  Palermo  are  all 
unanimous  in  asserting  that  a  certain  Joseph  Balsamo  was 
bom  in  their  city,  and  having  rendered  himself  infamous  by 
many  disgraceful  acts,  was  banished.  But  whether  this  person 
is  identical  with  the  Count  Cagliostro,  was  a  point  on  which 
opinions  were  divided.  Some  who  knew  Balsamo  personally 
asserted  they  recognized  his  features  In  the  engraving,  whid^ 
is  wdl  known  in  Germany,  and  which  has  also  travelled  as 
to  as  Palermo. 

In  one  of  these  conversations,  one  of  the  euests  referred  to 
the  trouble  which  a  Palermitan  lawyer  had  taken  in  examining 
this  matter.  He  seems  to  have  been  commissioned  by  the 
French  Ministry  to  trace  the  origin  of  an  individual,  who,  in 
Ihe  face  of  France,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  world,  had  had 
the  temerity  to  utter  the  silliest  of  idle  tales  in  the  midst  of 
a  legal  process  which  involved  the  most  important  interests 
and  the  reputation  of  the  highest  personages. 

Ihis  lawyer,  it  was  asserted,  had  prepared  the  pedigree  of 
Oitiseppe  Balsamo,  together  with  an  explanatory  memoir 
and  documentaiy  proofs.  It  has  been  forwarded  to  France* 
where  in  all  probability  public  use  will  be  made  of  it. 

As  I  expressed  a  wish  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  this  lawyer, 
of  whom  besides  people  spoke  very  highly,  the  person  who  had 
reoounted  these  &ct8  offered  to  mention  me  to  him  and  to  ia» 
tihbduce  me. 

After  a  few  days  we  paid  him  a  visit,  and  found  him  busily 
engaged  with  his  clients.  When  he  had  dismissed  them  and 
we  had  taken  a  londieon,  he  produced  a  manuscript  which 
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eomtained  a  traaicriirt  of  CagiioBti«'8  pedigree,  and  ikt  nm^fi 
dsMight  of  tke  memoir  wtiuAi  liad  beeaeent  ta  Fnuiee. 

He  laid  the  genealogy  before  ine,and  gare  me  tbe  neeeMiiy 
eaqdanatioBS,  of  wliiek  I  diall  here  gi^e  yon  as  mudi  ae  isneees- 
Mxyto&eiHtatethe  imderstandiiig  of  die  whole  busmesB. 

Giuseppe  Balsamo's  great-graiulfiidier  on  bie  matber'a  aide 
was  Matteo  Martello.  The  maiden  name  of  his  great-grand- 
modier  is  unknown.  The  leeue  of  this  marriage  was  two 
dwigbten;  Mboia,  who  Hiarried  Gtweppe  Brae<K>nerie,  and 
the  grandmolher  of  Giuseppe  Balaamo— and  VinceDoa^  mar- 
ried to  Giuseppe  Cagliostro,  who  was  bom  in  a  litde  yillige 
eidled  La  NoaTia,  about  ei^  milee  from  Mcntiwi,  (I  must 
note  here  that  there  are  at  tins  moment  lining  at  Mesana 
tspo  bellfounders  of  this  name.)  Thia  great  aunt  was  'bA- 
sequendj  godmother  of  Giuseppe  BelsiimO)  who  was  named 
after  his  great  undLs,  and  at  last  in  foreign  eountriea  awBumed 
abo  the  surname  of  tins  rdatkm. 

The  Braoooneriehad  tiiree  duUren,-— Feiioh^  Mattfa,  and 
Antonia. 

FeHciti  was  mamed  to  Piedro  Belsemo,  who  was  the  am 
oi  Antonia  Balsamo,  ribbon  deakr  in,  Palenao,  and  pn^Midy 
of  Jewish  descent.  Piedro  Balsamo,  the  £iithec  «f  the  note- 
nous  Giuseppe,  beotme  bankzf^  and  dsed  in  ha»  five-and- 
^ortieth  year.  His  widow,  who  is  still  Hiring,  had  bora  hna, 
besides  the  above-named  Giuseppe  Giovanna-!— Gtasefipe 
Maria,  who  married  Gtovaana.  Batttsta  Capstummino»  lAub 
begot  three  children  of  her  body,  and  died* 

The  memoir,  which  was  read  to  us  by  its  obliging  aother, 
and  was  at  my  request  lent  to  me  for  a  few  days,  was  founded 
on  baptismal  and  marriage  eertififlBtes  and  other  instramenii 
inhidi  he  had  with  great  diligence  collected.  It  contains 
pretty  nearly  (as  I  conclude  from  a  comparison  witk  a  sait^ 
inary  which  I  then  made)  all  the  cireumstanee»i^udii]|B]ie 
lately  been  made  better  IcnoKvn  to  the  world  by  the  acts  o£  the 
Jegal  process  at  Borne,  yi&,  that  (Huseppe  Balsamo  was  bora 
lii  Palermo,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  174S,  and  that  at.  his 
baptism  he  was  reee&yed  badk  from  the  priest's  aoBae!  by 
Yincenza  Cagliostro  (whose  maiden  name  was  Ma^JteUoi).;  tfai^ 
9n<  his  yoitth  he  iock  the  habit  of  an  oidei^^  the  Bsotbesi  of 
Herey,  which  pud  particular  attention  to  tiie'  rick ;  tfant^hs 
iaon  riiowed  peat  talent  and'  skin  lor  mriiriiifi»  bust^t^ 


f»  luB  diflovdeii^r  pi«etioe9  he  was  expelled:  tke  oxder,  and 
thereupon  set mp  in Paleioao  as  adealer  in  magiG,  aodtreanuee 
finder. 

His  great  dexterity  in  imitating  every  kind  of  handwritisg 
was  TMt  aUewed  by  him  to  lie  idie.  He  ibLnfisd  or  isther 
fipsged  aRegether  aa  aneient  doonment,  by  whieh  the  postes- 
lUBL  <tf  some  lands  was  brought  into  litiga^tioo:.  He  was  sooa 
an  object  of  raspioion^  and  oast  into  prison;  but  made  ham 
escape,  and  was  cited  to  i^ipear  nnder  pen^ty  of  outiawry. 
He  passed  thfouf^  Calabria  towards  Rome,  whine  he  mamed 
the  daughter  o£  a  bdt-maker.  From  Borne  he  came  back  t# 
Naples,  luider  the  name  of  the  Marohese  Pellegrini  "Hb 
even  ventured  to  pay  a  visit  to  Patemo,  was  reco^oised^  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  made  his  escape  in  a  mannftr  that  well 
deserves  being  dxseumatantially  detcoled. 

One  of  the  pdneipal  nobles  of  SSbcily,  who  possessed  very 
large  property,  and  held  several  important  posts  at  liie 
Neapoiitaa  court,  had  a  son,  who  to  a  &ame  of  nnusoal 
strength  and  an  tmeontrfdlBUe  temper  muted  all  the  wantCB 
^scesses  whieh  the  rich  and  great,  without  education,  osbl 
think  themselves  privik^ed  to  indulge  in. 

Dcmna  Lorenza  had  managed  to  attract  him,  and  on  him 
Ihe  pretended  Mardiese  Pelkgrini  rdied  £>r  impunity.  Hie 
Prince  avowed  openly  his  patronage  of  this  coi^e  of  new 
:eoiners,  and  set  no  bounds  to  Ina  rage  when  Giuseppe  Balsaao, 
at  the  instance  of  tiie  party  whom  he  had  ixjured,  was  a 
second  time  east  into  priscm.  Hehad  recourse  to  various  means 
to  obtain  his  liberation ;  and,  when  linese  were  unsuceessfbl^  in 
the  very  ante-room  of  the  Poessdenf  s  court,  he  threat^ied  the 
advocate  of  the  opposite  party  with  the  most  dreadM  conse- 
^uenoes  if  he  did  not  consent  to  the  release  of  fialsamo.  As 
1^  opposing  advocate  refused  his  consent,  he  rushed  upan 
hhn,  struck  him,  knocked  him  down  and  kicked  him,  and  was 
only  with  difficulty  Bcetrained  from  frirther  violence  when  the 
judges  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  in  and  commanded  peace. 

^Oie  latter^  a  weak  and  cringing  character,  had  not  the 
oomfage  to  punish  the  wnmg-doer ;  the  cq^posite  party,  advo- 
eate  and  all,  were  men  of  little  minds;  and  so BalsEuno  was 
aet  at  liberfy,  without,  however,  any  reeord  of  his  liberalien 
:heing  fbund  among  the  proceedings — neither  by  wlKise  opdovs 
«r  inidiat  maimer  it  waa  e&sted* 
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ISiortlj  aft^  this  he  leftPaknno,  andtraEreDedin  differeot 
oonntries;  of  which  traveb,  however,  the  author  of  the 
memoir  had  been  <ml j  able  to  collect  yeiy  imperfect  infer* 
mation. 

The  memoir  ended  with  an  acute  argument  to  proye  the 
identity  of  Balsamo  and  Cagliostro,— «  position  which  was 
at  this  time  more  difficult  to  prove  than  at  present,  now  that 
the  whole  history  of  this  individual  has  been  made  public. 

Had  I  not  be^  led  to  form  a  conjecture  that  a  public  use 
would  have  been  made  in  France  of  thjs  essay,  and  that  on 
my  return  I  should  find  it  already  in  print,  I  doubt  not  but  I 
should  have  been  permitted  to  take  a  transcript  of  it,  and  to 
give  my  Mends  and  the  public  an  early  account  of  many  inter* 
eating  circumstances. 

However,  we  have  received  the  fbllest  account,  (and  even 
more  particulars  than  this  memoir  ccmtains,)  firom  a  quarter 
which  usually  is  the  source  of  nothing  but  errors.  Who  would 
have  believed  that  Rome  would  ever  have  done  so  much  for 
the  enlightening  of  the  world,  and  for  the  utter  exposure  of  an 
impostor,  as  she  has  done  by  publishing  the  siunmary  of  the 
proceedings  in  this  case  ?  For  althou^  this  work  ought  and 
might  be  much  more  interesting,  it  is  nevertheless  an  excel* 
lent  document  in  the  hands  of  every  rational  mind,  who  cannot 
but  feel  deep  regret  to  see  the  deceived,  and  those  who  were 
not  more  deceived  than  deceivers,  going  on  for  years  Aiimiriiig 
this  man  and  his  mummeries ;  feeling  themselves  by  fellow, 
ship  with  him  raised  above  the  common  mass,  and  from  the 
heights  of  their  credulous  vanity  pitying  if  not  despising  the 
sound  common  sense  of  mankind  m  generaL 

Who  was  not  willingly  silent  all  the  while  ?  And  even  now, 
at  last,  when  the  whole  afibir  is  ended  and  placed  beyond  dis- 
pute, it  is  only  with  difficidty  that  I  can  bring  myself,  in  order 
to  complete  the  official  account,  to  communicate  some  parti- 
culars which  have  here  become  known  to  me. 

When  I  found  in  the  genealogy  so  many  persons  (especially 
ids  mother  and  sisters)  mentioned  as  stiU  Hving,  I  expressed 
to  the  author  of  the  memoir  a  wish  to  see  them,  and  to  ferm 
the  acquaintance  of  the  other  relatives  of  so  notorious  an  indi- 
vidual. He  remarked  that  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  bring  it 
about,  since  these  persons,  poor  but  respectable,  and  living 
very  retired,  were  not  accustomed  to  receive  visitors,  and  that 


i^am  .oafagri  guqpicioa  would  be  roiMed  by  aiij  atomptof 
the  kind.  However,  he  was  ready  to  ee&d  to  me  his  c(^y- 
ing  eieikt  who  had  aecess  to  the  £uiiily,  and  by  whose  means 
he  had  {»:ocured  the  information  and  (uxnunents  out  of  whidi 
^e  pedigree  had  been  compiled. 

The  next  day  his  amaniMasis  made  his  appearance,  aad  ex- 
preesed  several  scniples  upon  the  matter.  *'  I  have,  hitherto," 
he  said,  ^'caia^uUy  avoided  coming  within  sight  o£  these 
persons.  For,  in  order  to  get  into  my  hands  the  e^rtifioates 
4»f  baptism  and  maiyage,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  legally 
authentioated  copies  of  tibem,  I  was  dbliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  little  trick.  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  some  little  £uni]^ 
px>perty  that  was  somehow  or  other  undaimed ;  made  it  ap« 
pear  probable  to  them  that  the  young Capitummino  was  entitled 
to  it;  but  I  told  th«m  that  first  of  aU  it  was  necessary  to  make 
autapedigveeyinordertoseehewiurthe  youthi  could  establiftk 
his  (Aim :  that,  however,  his  success  must  eventually  depei^ 
ispen  law  pcooeediags,  whidli  I  would  willingly  tmdertake  on 
owdstami  of  receiving  fi>r  my  trouble  a  &ir  proporticm  of  the 
amoont  reeoveffed.  'Hie  good  people  readily  assented  to  every* 
tUfli^.  I  got  possession  of  the  papers  I  wanted,  took  cornea 
of  them,  and  finished  the  pedigree ;  since  then,  however,  I  have 
QtmHomlj  k^  out  ni  their  sight  A  few  weeks  ago  old 
GapitiiminiBO  met  me,  and  it  was  <mly  by  pleading  the  tardiness 
-wiiUi  whi^  sudi  matt^os  usually  proceed  that  I  managed  to 
^BeusemyB^." 

;  lluis  spoke  the  copyist.  As«  however,  I  studc  to  my  pur*> 
pose,  after  some  consideration  he  consented  to  take  me  to  uieir 
boose,  and  su^ested  that  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  give 
vtyseif  out  to  be  an  Engli^mian,  who  had  brought  to  the  family 
li^ngs  of  C^kgliostro,  who,  immediately  after  his  release  firom 
the  Bastile,  had  proceeded  to  London. 

At  the  appointed  hour— about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
«— 'We  set  out  on  our  expedition.  The  house  was  situated  in 
-tike  cK>mer  of  a  narrow  lane,  not  &r  from  the  great  streeit, 
^11  Oftsaro."  We  ascended  a  few  wretched  steps,  and  entered 
si6  <Ktoe  upon  the  kitchen.  A  woman  of  the  middle  size, 
atfon^  and  broad,  without  being  ht,  was  busy  washing  up  the 
cooking  utei»ils.  She  was  neatly  and  cleanly  clad,  and  as  W9 
etttered,  tamed  t^  the  comer  of  her  aprcm,  in  order  to  conceal 
frpm  r»  ita  dirty  firont    She  seemed  glad  to  see  my  guide^ 
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and  exclaimed,  *'  Do  you  bring  us  good  news,  Signor  Gioranni  ? 
Have  you  obtained  a  decree  ?*' 

He  replied,  **  No !  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  do  anything 
in  our  matter.  However,  Here  is  a  foreigner  who  brings  you 
a  greeting  from  your  brother,  and  who  can  give  you  an 
account  of  his  present  state  and  abode.'' 

The  greeting  that  I  was  to  bring  did  not  exactly  stand  in 
our  bond.  However,  the  introduction  was  now  made.  **  You 
know  my  brother  ?' '  she  asked  me.  '^  All  Europe  knows  him,'' 
I  replied,  **and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  is 
at  present  safe  and  well ;  for  assuredly  you  must  have  been 
in  great  anxiety  about  him."  "Walk  in,"  she  said,  "I 
will  follow  you  immediately;"  and  so,  with  the  copying- 
derk,  I  entered  the  sitting-room. 

It  was  spacious  and  lofty,  and  would  pass  with  us  for  a 
saloon.  It  seemed,  however,  to  form  the  whole  dwelling  of 
the  family.  A  single  window  lighted  the  large  walk,  which 
were  once  coloured,  and  around  which  figures  of  the  Saints—^ 
taken  in  black — hung  in  gilt  frames.  Two  large  beds,  without 
curtains,  stood  against  one  wall,  while  a  brown  press,  which 
had  the  shape  of  an  escritoire,  was  placed  against  the  opposite 
one.  Old  chairs,  with  rush  bottoms,  the  hacks  of  which 
seemed  once  to  have  been  gilded,  stood  on  each  side  of  it; 
while  the  bricks  of  the  floors  were  in  many  places  sunk  deep 
below  the  level.  In  other  respects,  everything  was  clean 
and  tidy,  and  we  made  our  way  towards  the  &mily,  wha 
were  gathered  around  the  only  large  window  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

While  my  guide  was  explaining  to  the  old  widow  Balsamo, 
who  sat  in  the  comer,  the  cause  of  our  visit,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  deafriess  of  the  good  old  woman,  had  frequently  to  repeat 
his  words,  I  had  time  to  observe  the  room  and  the  rest  of  its 
occupants.  A  young  girl,  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age^  wdl 
grown,  whose  features,  however,  the  small -pox  had  robbed  of 
all  expression,  was  standing  at  the  window;  by  her  side  a 
young  man,  whose  unpleasant  coimtenance,  sadly  disfigured 
by  the  small-pox,  also  struck  me.  In  an  arm-chair,  opposite 
the  window,  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  a  sick  and  sadly  deformed 
person,  who  seemed  to  be  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  torpor* 

When  my  guide  had  made  himself  understood,  they  com- 
pelled us  to  sit  down.  The  old  woman  put  some  questions  ta 
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me,  wbidi  I  required  to  have  interpreted  before  I  coidd  answer 
them,  as  I  was  not  yery  familiar  with  the  Sicilian  dialect. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  examination,  which,  during  this  con" 
Tcrsation,  I  made  of  the  old  woman.  She  was  of  middle  size,  but 
of  a  good  figure ;  over  her  regular  featuresan  expression  of  caln^- 
ness  was  di£^ised,  which  people  usually  enjoy  who  are  deprived 
of  hearing ;  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  soft  and  agreeable. 

I  answered  her  questions,  and  my  answers  had,  in  their 
turn,  to  be  interpreted  to  her. 

The  slowness  of  such  a  dialogue  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
weighing  my  words.  I  told  her  fiiat  her  son  having  been 
acquitted  in  France,  was  at  present  in  London,  where  he  had 
be^  well  received.  The  joy  which  she  expressed  at  this  news 
was  accompanied  with  exclamations  of  a  heartfelt  piety,  and  now, 
as  she  spoke  louder  and  slower  I  could  imderstand  her  better^ 

In  the  meanwhile  her  daughter  had  come  in,  and  had 
seated  herself  by  the  side  of  my  guide,  who  £uthfidly  re- 
peated to  her  what  I  had  been  saying.  She  had  tied  on  a 
dean  apron,  and  arranged  her  hair  under  a  net*  The  more 
I  looked  at  her,  and  compared  her  with  her  mother,  the  more 
surprised  was  I  at  the  difference  of  their  persons.  A  lively, 
healthy  sensibility  spoke  in  every  feature  of  the  daughter ; 
she  was,  in  all  probability,  about  forty  years  old.  With 
lovely  blue  eyes,  she  looked  cautiously  around,  without, 
however,  my  being  able  to  trace  the  least  syi^ptom  of  sus* 
picion.  As  she  sat,  her  figure  seemed  to  promise  greater 
height  than  it  showed  when  she  stood  up;  her  posture 
bei^ke  determination ;  she  sat  with  her  body  bent  forwards, 
and  her.  hands  resting  on  her  knees.  Moreover,  her  full, 
rather  than  sharp  profile,  reminded  me  of  the  portraits  of  her 
brother,  which  I  had  seen  in  engravings.  She  asked  me 
several  questions  about  my  travels :  about  my  purpose  in 
tisiting  Sicily,  and  woidd  persuade  herself  that  I  should  most 
assuredly  come  back  again,  and  keep  with  them  the  Festival 
of  S.  Rosalie. 

^  The  grandmother  having,  in  the  mean  time,  put  some  ques* 
tions  to  me,  while  I  was  busied  in  answering  them,  the 
daughter  was  speaking  in  a  half  whisper  to  my  guide ;  so 
that  my  curiosity  was  stimulated  to  ask  what  they  were  talking 
about.  Upon  this  he  said.  Donna  Capitummino  was  just 
telling  him  that  her  brother  owed  her  fourteen  oncie.  In  orde^ 
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to  flMnlitftte  his  rapid  deptrture  fren  Pkkroio,  dbe  knd  fe- 
deemed  some  of  his  things  which  were  in  pawn ;  but  am 
th^i  she  had  not  heard  a  word  frooi  him,  Ror  received  any 
monej,  nor  help  of  any  kind,  ahhough,  as  she  had  heard,  ht 
possessed  great  weahh,  and  kept  a  jmncd^y  estahlishnent 
Would  I  not  engage  on  my  return,  at  ihe  first  fovonn^ 
moment  to  remind  him  of  this  debt,  and  to  get  him  to  make 
them  an' allowance — nay,  would  I  not  take  a  letter  to  him,  or 
;at  least  frank  one  to  him?  I  o£Bsred  to  do  so.  She  aafced  nt 
whoe  I  lived  ?  and  where  she  could  send  me  ^le  letter.  I 
avoided  giving  her  my  address,  and  engaged  to  cail  aeiyself 
Ibr  the  letter  on  the  evei^ng  of  ^be  next  day. 

I^e  then  recounted  to  me  her  pitia^e  situation :  ^e  was 
-a  widow,  with  three  children:  one  girl  was  beii^edoci^iecl  ini 
nunnery,  the  oth^  was  here  at  home ;  and  her  son  was  goas 
to  school.  Besides  these  three  chil^n  she  had  her  mother 
mi  her  hands,  for  whose  support  she  moat  provide,  and  besidsi 
all  this,  oat  of  christian  love  she  had  taken  into  her  boose 
the  unfortunate  si(4c  person — and  thus  alimented  hmr  mise* 
ries— all  her  industry  searoely  sufficed  to  fomish  hersetf  and 
diildren  with  ti^  very  barest  neoessttries.  She  wdl  knew  that 
God  would  reward  all  sw^  good  works;  still  she  could  not  hdp 
sighing  beneath  the  heavy  burthen  she  had  to  long  borne. 

The  young  people  joixied  in  the  conversation,  and  the  dm- 
k^e  became  livelier.  While  I  was  speaking  to  the  othen 
I  heard  the  old  woman  ask  her  daughter  if  I  belonged  tt 
their  holy  religion.  I  was  able  to  observe  tiliat  the  dan^hlot 
ridlfully  parried  the  question  by  asssaring  ht»  mother  (as  wsB 
m  I  could  make  out  her  words)  that  the  stranger  i^ipeared 
w^  disposed  towards  them ;  and  that  it  was  not  proper  Is 
qoestion  any  one  afii  at  onoe  on  this  pomt. 

When  they  heard  that  I  was  soon  to  depart  &(mi  Palennai 
they  became  stiH  more  urgent,  and  entreated  me  to  cmnn  htA 
again  at  aU  er^its ;  especially  ^ey  praised  the  l^avi^y  dmf 
of  S.  Rosalie's  festival,  the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be  sees 
or  ei^oyed  in  the  vrorld. 

My  guide,  who  for  a  long  whole  bad  been  wishing  to  gtt 
away,  at  last  by  his  signs  put  an  end  to  our  talk,  and  I  pro- 
mised to  come  on  ihe  evening  of  the  next  day,  and  fetch  Ihi 
letter.  My  guide  expressed  his  satis&ietton  th^  all  had  gem 
Oifl^so  Well,  and  we  pcoted,  well  satisfied  witii  each  other. 

You  may  imagine  what  impression  this  poor,  pious,  and  well« 
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dk|>OQed  &mjlj  made  \xfoa.  me.  My  ourioeity  was  satiflfied; 
hirt  their  natoal  and  pleasing  bd^ayiour  had  excited  my 
sympathy,  and  r^ectioa  only  confirmed  my  good  will  in 
their  £aYoiir. 

Bat  ^bea  some  anxiety  soon  arose  in  my  mind  aboint  tor 
mornyw.  It  was  only  natural  that  my  visit,  which  at  first 
had  BO  charmed  them,  would,  after  Iny  d^Mrture,  be  talked 
and  tho«^rt  over  by  them.  From  the  pedigree  I  was  aware 
that  others  ci  the  fiimily  w^re  still  living.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  oaU  in  their  fir^ids  t^ 
consult  them  <m  all  that  they  had  been  so  astonished  to  hear 
&om  me  the  day  before.  I  had  gained  my  object,  and  now  it 
only  remained  for  me  to  contrive  to  brmg  this  adventure  to  a 
&vourable  issue.  I  therefi>re,  set  off  the  next  day,  and  airived 
at  their  house  just  after  their  dinn^ .  They  w^re  surpised  to 
see  me  so  early.  The  letter,  they  told  me,  was  not  yet  ready ; 
and  some  oi  their  vdatives  widiM&d  to  make  my  acquaintarto^ 
and  they  would  be  theie  towards  evening. 

I  rej&ed  that  I  was  to  depart  early  in  the  m<niung ;  that  I 
had  yet  some  visits  to  make,  and  hstd  also  to  pack  up,  ttod- 
that  I  had  determined  to  come  eariier  than  I  had  promised 
ratiier  than  not  anne  at  all. 

During  this  conversation  the  eon.  entered,  whom  I  had  not  seait 
the  day  before.  In  form  and  countenance  he  resemUed  his  sister* 
He  had  brought  with  him  the  letter  which  I  was  to  take.  As 
usual  in  these  parts,  it  had  he&i  written  by  one  of  the  publie 
notaries.  Ihe  youth  idio  was  of  a  quiet,  sad,  and  modest 
di^>osttM»,  inquired  about  his  uncle,  asked  about  his  riches 
and  expenditure,  and  added,  ^'  How  could  he  foi^t  his  family 
so  long  i  It  w(Mild  be  the  greatest  happiness  to  us,"  he  oon- 
tinued,  *'  if  he  would  only  oome  back  and  help  us  ;'*  but  he 
fiirther  asked, ''  How  came  he  to  tell  you  that  he  had  relationsin 
Palermo  ?  It  is  said  that  he  everywhere  disowns  us,  and  gives 
himsdf  out  to  be  (^  high  birth."     These  questions,  which  my 

ride's  want  «f  foresi^t  oa^  our  first  visit  had  given  rise  to» 
contrived  to  satisfy,  by  making  it  appear  possible  titat, 
aUhoagh  his  mude  m^t  have  many  reasons  for  concealing 
his  origin  from  the  puWc,  he  would,  nev^rdieless  make  na 
secret  of  it  to  his  ficiends  asbd  familiar  acquaintances. 

His  sister,  who  had  stepped  forward  during  this  eonveiM^ 
tion,  and  who  had  taken  courage  from  the  presence  of  her 
hrolhery  and  probahiy»  also»  ima  the  absence  dt  yesterday's 
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friend,  began  now  to  speak.  Her  manner  was  yery  pretty  aoi 
lively.  She  earnestly  begged  me,  when  I  wrote  to  hear  nnde, 
to  commend  her  to  him  ;  and  not  less  earnestly,  also,  to  come 
back  when  I  had  finished  my  tour  through  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  and  to  attend  with  them  the  festivities  of  S.  Rosalie. 

The  mother  joined  her  voice  to  that  of  her  children. 
*^  Signer,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  although  it  does  not  in  propriety 
become  me,  who  have  a  grown-up  daughter,  to  invite  strange 
men  to  my  house,— and  6ne  ought  to  guard  not  only  against 
the  danger  itself,  but  even  against  evil  tongues, — still  you,  I 
can  assure  you,  will  be  heartily  welcome,  whenever  you  retim 
to  our  city." 

"  Yes !  yes  ! "  cried  the  children,  "  we  will  guide  the  Signer 
throughout  the  festival ;  we  will  show  him  every  thing ;  we 
will  place  him  on  the  scaffolding  from  which  you  have 
the  best  view  of  the  festivities.  How  delighted  will  he  be  with 
the  great  car,  and  especially  with  the  splendid  iUuminatiiHis !  '* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  grandmother  had  read  the  letter  over 
and  over  again.  When  she  was  told  that  I  wished  to  take  my 
leave,  she  stood  up  and  delivered  tor  me  the  folded  paper. 
*'  Say  to  my  son,"  she  said,  with  a  noble  vivacity,  not  to  say 
enthusiasm,  ''tell  my  son  how  happy  the  news  you  have 
brought  me  of  him  has  made  us.  Say  to  my  son,  that  I 
thus  fold  him  to  my  heart,"  (here  she  stretched  out  her  aims 
and  again  closed  them  over  her  bosom)—"  that  every  day  in 
prayer  I  supplicate  God  and  our  blessed  Lady  for  him  ;  that 
I  give  my  blessing  to  him  and  to  his  wife,  and  that  I  have 
no  wish  but,  before  I  die,  to  see  him  once  again,  with  these 
eyes,  which  have  shed  so  many  tears  on  his  account." 

The  peculiar  elegance  of  the  Italian  favoured  the  choice 
and  the  noble  arrangement  of  her  words,  which,  moreover, 
were  accompanied  with  those  very  lively  gestures,  by  which 
this  people  usually  give  an  incredible  charm  to  every- 
thing they  say.  Not  immoved,  I  took  my  leave ;  they  all 
held  out  their  hands  to  me :  the  children  even  accompanied  me 
to  the  door,  and  while  I  descended  the  steps,  ran  to  the  bal* 
cony  of  the  window  which  opened  from  the  kitchen  into  the 
street,  called  after  me,  nodded  their  adieus,  and  repeatedlj 
cried  out  to  me  not  to  forget  to  come  again  and  see  them.  They 
were  stiU  standing  on  the  balcony,  when  I  turned  the  comer. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  interest  I  took  in  this  &mily  excited 
in  me  the  liveliest  desire  to  be  useful  to  them,  and  to  help  them 
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in  their  great  need.  Through  me  they  were  now  a  second 
time  deceived,  and  hopes  of  assistance,  which  they  had  no 
previous  expectation  of,  had  been  again  raised,  through  the 
curiosity  of  a  son  of  the  north,  only  to  be  disappointed. 

My  first  intention  was  to  pay  them  before  my  departure 
these  fourteen  oneie,  which,  at  lus  departure,  the  ftigitive  was 
indebted  to  tbem,  and  by  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  repay 
me,  to  conceal  from  them  the  fact  of  its  being  a  gift  from  myself. 
Wh^,  however,  I  got  home,  and  cast  up  my  accounts,  and 
IpediLed  over  my  (^Eush  and  bills,  I  foimd  that,  in  a  coimtry  where, 
irom,  the  want  of  conmiunication,  distance  is  infinitely  magni- 
fied, I  should  perhaps  place  myself  in  a  strait  if  I  attempted  to 
make  amends  for  the  dishonesty  of  a  rogue,  by  an  act  of  mere 
good  nature. 

The  subsequent  issue  of  this  affiur  may  as  well  be  here 
introduced. 

I  set  o£P  from  Palermo,  and  never  came  back  to  it ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  distance  of  my  Sicilian  and  Italian 
travels,  my  soul  never  lost  the  impression  which  the  inter- 
view with  this  &mily  had  left  upon  it. 

I  returned  to  my  native  land,  and  the  letter  of  the  old  widow, 
turning  up  among  the  many  other  papers,  which  had  come  with 
it  from  Naples  by  sea,  gave  me  occasion  to  speak  of  this  and 
other  adventures 

Below  is  a  translation  of  this  letter,  in  which  I  have  pur- 
posely allowed  the  peculiarities  of  the  original  to  appear. 

"  My  Deabest  Son, 

"  On  the  16th  April,  1787, 1  received  tidings  of  you  through 
Mr.  Wilton,  and  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  consoling  it 
was  to  me ;  for  ever  since  you  removed  from  France,  I  have 
been  unable  to  hear  any  tidings  of  you. 

"  My  dear  Son, — I  entreat  you  not  to  forget  me,  for  I  am 
very  poor,  and  deserted  by  all  my  relations  but  my  daughter, 
and  your  sister  Maria  Giovanna,  in  whose  house  I  am  living. 
She  cannot  afford  to  supply  all  my  wants,  but  she  does  what 
she  can.  She  is  a  widow,  with  three  children :  one  daughter 
is  in  the  nunnery  of  S.  Catherine,  the  other  two  children  are 
at  home  with  her. 

''  I  repeat,  my  dear  S(m,  my  entreaty.  Send  me  just  enough 
to  provide  for  my  necessities ;  for  I  have  not  even  the  neces- 
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mry  «rti(te  of  dothiiig  to  disch«rge  &e  duties  ef  «  Gfttli^ 
Sat  my  mantle  and  outer  garments  are  perle^y  in  ragff. 

*'  If  you  send  me  anytlnng,  of  erea  write  me  merdy  a  letter, 
do  not  said  it  by  post,  but  by  sea ;  for  Don  Mattte,  my  bvo* 
tfaer  (&acooiim)»  is  the  postmaster. 

'^  My  dear  Son,  I  entreat  you  to  provide  me  witk  a  tan 
a-day,  in  order  tbat  your  sister  may,  in  some  measmr^  be 
relieYed  of  ^be  bmilien  I  am  at  pr^Beat  to  her,  and  tbat  I 
may  not  parish  from  want.  E^nembcar  the  divine  commandj 
ana  help  a  poor  mother,  who  is  reduced  to  the  utOLOfit  &l* 
trinity.  I  give  you  my  bkssing,  and  pi^ess  to  my  heart  both 
thee  and  Donna  Lorensa,  thy  w&. 

'^  Your  sioter  embraces  you  from  her  heart,  and  bar  duldr^i 
kiss  your  hands. 

"  Your  mother,  who  dearly  loves  you,  and  presses  you  to 
her  heart 

«  Palermo,  April  18, 1787."  "  ^^"^'^  Bai*amo. 

Some  worthy  and  exalted  persons,  before  whom  I  laid  this 
document,  together  with  the  whole  story,  Glared  my  emo- 
tions,  and  enabled  me  to  dischai^  my  debt  to  this  unba;^ 
&mily,  and  to  remit  them  a  sum  which  they  received  towank 
tiie  end  of  the  year  1787.  Of  the  effect  it  had»  the  fbUoveing 
letter  is  evidence. 

"  Palermo,  December  25, 1787. 

"  DsAB  AKD  Faithful  B&OTH£By 
D£AB£ST  Son, 

The  joy  which  we  have  had  in  hearing  that  you  are  in 
good  health  and  circumstances,  we  cannot  express  by  any 
writiag.  Bv  s^kding  them  this  little  assistanee,  you  have 
filled  with  tne  greatest  joy  and  delight  a  mother  imd  a  sister 
ii^io  are  abandoned  by  all,  and  have  to  provide  for  two  dau^i- 
ters  and  a  son :  for,  a^r  that  Mr.  Jacob  Jofi^  an  English  mar* 
chant  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  the  Donna  G»]0^pe 
Maria  .Capitummino  (by  birth  Balsamo),  ineonseqiueiioe  of  my 
bmg  oommonly  known,  mer^  as  Maram  OamtummiBo,  ha 
Ibmud  us  at  last  in  a  little  tenement,  where  we  hre  mi  a  oone- 
spcmdiii^  scale.  He  in&nnedusthatyouhadarderedamuaef 
money  to  be  paid  us,  and  that  he  had  a  recei^  which  I,  joiast 
sister,  must  sign — ^which  was  accordingly  doiM ;  lor  he  inunc- 
diatdy  put  the  money  in  our  hands,  and  the  fiivoxahle  rate  of 
ike  exchange  has  breiiight  us  a  little  furthfir  gain* 
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*^  Nav7^  thxak  with  what  d^fai  we  m«8t  faftYe  receiTed  this 
0ia,  «l  a  time  when  Christinas  Day  was  just  at  hmd,  and  we 
bad  BO  hope  of  being  helped  to  spead  it  with  its  lunal  festivity. 

^*  The  Ineamate  Sarioor  has  moved  your  heart  to  send  \» 
thb  money,  whidi  has  aerred  not  only  to  af^pease  onr  hunger, 
bttt  aetnaUy  to  clothe  US,  when  we  were  in  want  of  everytiung. 

*'  It  woMld  gife  ns  the  greatest  gratifioatiim  possiUe  if  jKim, 
would  gratify  our  widitosee  you  once  more^— especially  mine, 
your  mo^er,  who  neirer  cease  to  bewail  my  separation  from  an 
only  SOD,  whom  I  would  much  wish  to  see  again  befiore  I  diei 

*'Bnt  if,  owing  to  circumstances,  this  cannot  be,  still  do  m^ 
neglect  to  eome  to  the  aid  of  my  misery,  especially  as  yo« 
have  discovered  so  excellent  a  dbaamd  of  communication,  and 
so  ho(nest  and  exact  a  merchant,  who,  when  we  knew  nothiiig 
about  it,  and  when  he  had  the  money  entirely  in  his  own 
power,  has  hcmestly  soudit  us  out  and  &ithMly  paid  over  to 
us  the  sum  you  remitted. 

'^With  you  that  p^hape  will  not  signify  mach.  To 
us,  however,  every  help  is  a  treasure.  Your  sister  has 
two  grown  up  daugnters,  and  her  son  also  requires  a  little 
help.  You  know  that  she  has  nothing  in  the  world ;  and 
what  a  good  act  will  you  not  perlbrm  by  sending  her  Plough 
to  lomifih  them  all  with  a  suitable  outfit. 

*' May  God  preserve  you  in  health!  We  invdce  Him  in 
gratitiMle,  and  piay  that  He  may  still  continue  the  proe- 
necity  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  that  He  may  move  your 
heart  to  keep  us  in  remembranoe.  In  His  name  I  Uess  you 
and  your  wlle>  as  a  most  adSeetionate  mother^— and  I  your 
staler,  ^sabrace  you:  and  so  does  your  nqihew,  Giuseppe 
(Bracconeri),  who  wn^  this  letter.  We  aU  pray  for  your 
prosperity,  as  do  also  my  two  sisters,  Antcmia  and  Therest. 

''  We  embrace  you^  and  are, 
''  Your  sister,  ''  Your  BMithcr, 

who  loves  you,  who  loves  and  biases  you,  . 

Gittseppe-Maria,  who  blesses  you  every  hour, 

Capitumicuvo,  Felice  Balsamo, 

and  Baijaxo.  and  Bbaccovbbi." 

nie  s^^natures  to  the  letter  are  in  their  own  handwritittg' 
I  had  caused  the  mon^  to  be  paid  to  them  without  sending  an^ 
letter,  or  intimation  whence  it  came;  this  makes  their  mistidi^ 
tbe  more  natural,  and  thedr  future  liMopes  the  more  probabter. 
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Now,  that  they  have  been  informed  of  the  airest  and  im- 
prisonment of  their  relative,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  ex^im 
matters  to  them,  and  to  do  something  for  their  consdatioD, 
I  have  still  a  small  sum  for  them  in  my  hands,  which  I  shall 
jremit  to  them, /and  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  explain  tk 
true  state  of  the  matter.  Should  any  of  my  Mends,  should  any 
of  my  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  be  disposed  to  enlarge,  by 
their  contributions,  the  sum  I  have  already  in  my  hands,  I 
would  exhort  them  in  that  case  to  forward  their  kind  gifts 
to  me  before  Michaelmas-dity,  in  order  to  share  the  gratitude, 
and  to  be  rewarded  with  the  hi^piness  of  a  deserving  &mily, 
out  of  which  has  proceeded  one  of  the  most  lingular  monsters 
that  has  appeared  in  this  century. 

I  shall  not  &3I  to  make  known  the  further  course  of  this 
story,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  in  which  my  next 
remittance  finds  the  family ;  and  perhaps  also  I  shall  add 
some  remarks  which  this  matter  induced  me  to  make^  bat 
which,  however,  I  withhold  at  present  in  order  xiot  to  disturb 
my  reader's  first  impressions. 

Palermo,  AprU  14,  1787. 

Towards  evening  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  Mend  the  shop- 
keeper, to  ask  hdm  how  he  thought  the  festival  was  likely  to 
pass  dSi  for  to-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  solemn  procession 
through  the  city,  and  the  Viceroy  is  to  accompany  the  host 
on  foot.  The  least  wind  will  envelop  both  man  and  the  sacred 
symbols  in  a  thick  doud  of  dust. 

With  much  humour  he  replied :  In  Palermo,  the  people  look 
for  nothing  more  confidently  than  for  a  miracle.  Often  before 
now  on  such  occasions,  a  violent  passing  shower  had  &]len 
and  cleansed  the  streets  partially  at  least,  so  as  to  make  a 
clean  road  for  the  procession.  On  this  occasion  a  similar 
hope  was  entertained,  and  not  without  cause,  for  the  sky  was 
overcast,  and  promised  rain  during  the  night. 

Palermo,  Sunday,  April  16,  1787. 
And  so  it  has  actually  turned  out !  During  the  night  the 
most  violent  of  showers  have  Mien.  In  the  morning  I  set  out 
Tery  early  in  order  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  marvel.  T^ 
stream  of  rain-water  pent  up  between  the  two  raised  pavements 
liad  carried  the  lightest  of  the  rubbi^  down  the  inclined  street, 
either  into  the  sea  or  into  such  of  the  sewers  as  were  '^' 
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stopped  up,  while  the  grosser  and  heavier  dung  ^as  driven 
from,  spot  to  spot.  In  this  a  singular  meandering  line  of 
cleanliness  was  marked  out  along  the  streets.  On  the  morning 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  were  to  be  seen  with  brooms 
and  shovels,  busily  enlarging  this  clear  space,  and  in  order 
to  connect  it  where  it  was  interrupted  by  the  mire;  and 
throwing  the  stiU  remaining  impurities  now  to  this  side, 
now  to  that.  By  this  means  when  the  procession  started,  it 
foimd  a  clear  serpentine  walk  prepared  for  it  through 
the  mud,  and  so  both  the  long  fobed  priests  and  the  neat- 
booted  nobles,  with  the  Viceroy  at  their  head,  were  able 
to  proceed  on  their  way  imhindered  and  imsplashed. 

I  thought  of  the  children  of  Israel  passing  through  the  waters 
by  the  dry  path  prepared  for  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Angel, 
and  this  remembrance  served  to  ennoble  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  revolting  sight — ^to  see  these  devout  and  noble 
peers  parading  their  devotions  along  an  alley,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  heaps  of  mud. 

On  the  pavement  there  was  now,  as  always,  clean  walking ; 
but  in  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  city  whither  we  were 
this  day  carried  in  pursuance  of  our  intention  of  visiting  the 
quarters  which  we  had  hitherto  neglected,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  get  along,  although  even  here  the  sweeping  and 
piling  of  the  filth  was  by  no  means  neglected. 

The  festival  gave  occasion  to  our  visiting  the  principal 
church  of  the  city  and  observing  its  curiosities.  Being  once  on 
the  move,  we  took  a  round  of  all  the  other  public  edifices.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  a  Moorish  buildmg,  which  is  in  ex- 
cellent preservation — ^not  very  large,  but  the  rooms  beautiftd, 
broad,  and  well  proportioned,  and  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
whole  pile.  It  is  not  pei^ps  suited  for  a  northern  climate,  but 
in  a  southern  land  a  most  agreeable  residence.  Architects 
may  perhaps  some  day  furnish  us  with  a  plan  and  elevation  of  it. 

We  also  saw  in  most  imsuitable  situations  various  remains 
of  ancient  marble  statues,  which,  however,  we  had  not 
patience  to  try  to  make  out. 

Palermo,  April  16, 1787- 

As  we  are  obliged  to  anticipate  our  speedy  departure  irom 
tbis  paradise,  I  hoped  to-day  to  spend  a  thorough  holiday  by 
sitting  in  the  public  gardens ;  and  after  studying  the  task  I  had 
set  myself  out  of  the  Odyssey,  taking  a  walk  through  the  valley, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  S.  Rosalie,  thinking  over  again  my 
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aketchef  Nausioaa,  aad  tliere  tiTiiig  wheiher  titts  siibjeciis  sot- 
eeptiUe  oi  a  dmnatie  fcmn.  AH  this  I  ha^e  managed,  if  B0i 
with  perfect  success,  yet  certainly  Buodi  to  my  satisfiictioii. 
I  made  out  Um  plan,  a^d  could  not  absteia  from  skf^ehiag 
some  portkms  of  it  which  ai^>eared  to  me  most  int^resti^ 
and  tned  to  work  tb»i  out. 


Fmierma,  Tumday,  J^  17,  1787. 
It  is  a  real  misery  to  be  pursued  and  hunted  by  many 
spirits !  Yesterday  I  set  out  early  ibr  the  public  gaideii8» 
with  a  firm  and  cidm  resolve  to  rediae  some  of  my  poetkal 
dreams;  but  before  I  got  within  sight  of  1hem«  another 
spectre  got  hold  of  me  whieh  has  been  following  me  these 
last  few  days.  Many  plants  whi^  hitherto  I  b^d  beea  used 
to  see  only  in  pots  ai^  tu^,  or  under  glasa-framea,  stand 
hex^  firesh  and  joyous  benea^  the  open  ^aTen,  and  as  they 
here  completeiy  fulfil  their  destination,  their  natioea  and 
diaracters  became  more  plain  and  evident  to  me.  In  pte- 
senoe  of  so  many  new  and  renovated  fooais,  my  old  £ucy 
ooenrred  again  to  me :  Might  I  not  discover  the  primordial 
I^ant  among  all  these  num»:xms  specimais?  Sonae  sudk 
there  must  be !  For,  otherwise,  how  am  I  able  at  c»ifie  to 
determine  that  this  or  that  form  is  a  pl^it  unless  they  aire  sH 
formed  after  one  original  t^  ?  I  busied  miys^  tibeiefae, 
with  examkiing  wh^in  the  many  varyiae  shinies  diflfered 
from  eadi  other.  And  in  every  ease  I  fo«K^  tiiem  all  to  be 
more  simikr  than  dismmilar,  and  aitonpted  to  apfdy  soy 
botanical  terminology.  That  went  on  well  enough ;  still  I  was 
not  satisfied;  I  rather  felt  annoyed  that  it  did  not  lead  frcr- 
ther.  My  pet  po^cal  purpose  was  obstructed;  the  gaordeas 
of  Antinous  all  vanished— a  real  garden  of  tilie  wodld  lad 
taken  their  place.  Why  is  it  that  we  modems  have  so  little 
ocmcentratkm  of  mind?  Why  is  it  that  we  are  thus  temj^ed 
to  make  requisiticms  which  we  can  nether  asact  nor  fulfil  ? 


Alcamo,  W^deada^,  AprU  18,  1787. 
At  an  early  hour,  we  rode  out  of  Palermo.  Kniep  and  the 
Vetturino  showed  their  skill  in  packing  the  carriage  iaside 
and  out.  We  drove  idowly  along  the  excellent  road,  wilh 
which  we  had  previo««ly  become  acquainted  during  ov 
visit  to  San  Martino,  and  wosidered  a  secoad  time  at  the  frdse 
taste  dii^)layed  in  the  fountains  on  the  way.    At  oiie  of 
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driver  6to|^>ed  to  supply  himself  with  water  aoeording  to 
tibe  tempa-ate  habits  of  this  country.  He  had  at  startiag^ 
hmg  to  the  traees  a  small  wine-ca^  such  as  our  raaricet* 
women  we,  and  it  seemed  to  us  to  hold  wine  enou^  foe 
several  da3r8.  We  were,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised  when 
he  ande  for  one  of  the  many  conduitpipes,  took  out  the  plug 
of  his  cask,  and  let  the  water  run  into  it.  With  true  Qennaa 
anaaement,  we  aflkfd  him  what  ever  he  was  about  ?  was  not 
^  cask  full  of  wine  ?  To  all  which,  he  r^died  with  grei^ 
apjichalanee :  hehadkfta  thirdof  it  ^npty,anda8no  onein 
tins  country  drank  unmixed  wine,  it  was  better  to  mix  it  at 
€BM»  m  a  htf^  quantity,  as  then  the  liquids  combined  better 
together,  and  besides  you  were  not  sure  of  finding  water 
everywhere.  During  this  conversatian  the  cask  was  filled, 
andw«  had  some  ta&  together  of  this  anci^it  imd  oriental 
w^edding  euit(»i. 

And  now  as  wo  reaedied  the  heights  beyond  Mon  Reale,  we 
saw  wonderfully  beautifol  districts,  but  tilled  in  traditional 
nUher  than  im.  a  true  economical  style.  On  the  right,  the 
eye  readied  the  sea,  where,  between  singukr  shaped  head^ 
hoicte,  and  beytmd  a  shore  here  covered  with,  and  there  desti- 
tate  of,  trees,  it  caught  a  smooth  and  level  horizon,  perfectly 
eahn,  and  forming  a  glorious  contrast  wkh  the  wild  and  rugged 
Hmeetoae  rocks.  Kniep  did  not  fidl  to  take  miniatare  out- 
lines of  aeveral  of  them. 

We  are  at  present  in  Alcamo,  aquiet  and  dean  little  town, 
whose  weH-eondneted  inn  is  highfy  to  be  commended  as  an 
excellent  establishment,  especially  as  it  is  most  ccmveniently 
situated  for  visitozs  to  the  tenqde  of  Segeste,  which  lies  out  of 
the  direct  road  in  a  Tery  lonely  situatioQ. 

Aicamo^  TkmrMkt/,  Afril  19,  1787. 
Obr  agreeable  dwdUiing  in  this  quiet  town,  among  the 
mountains,  has  ao  charmed  us  Ihat  we  have  determined  to  pass 
a  whole  day  here.  We  may  then,  before  anything  else,  speak 
of  our  adventures  yesterday.  In  one  of  my  earlier  letters^ 
I  qoestitmed  the  originality  of  Prince  PaUagonia's  bad  ta^e. 
He  has  had  forerunners  and  can  adduce  many  a  precedent.  On 
the  road  towards  Man  Beale  stand  two  monstrosities,  beside 
a  fountain  with  some  vases  on  a  balustrade,  so  utterly  remg* 
naot  to  good  taste  that  one  would  suppose  they  must  nave 
been  placed  thare  hj  the  Prince  himself. 
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After  passing  Mon  Reale,  we  left  behind  118  the  beantiful  road, 
and  got  into  the  rugged  mountain  country.  Here  some  rocks 
i^peared  on  the  crown  of  the  road,  which,  judging  from  their 
navity  and  metallic  incrustations,  I  took  to  be  ironsFtcnie. 
Every  level  spot  is  cultivated,  and  is  more  or  less  prolific. 
The  limestone  in  these  parts  had  a  reddish  hue,  and  all  the  pul- 
vericed  earth  is  of  the  same  colour.  This  red  argillaceous 
and  calcareous  earth  extends  over  a  great  space ;  the  subsoil 
is  hard;  no  sand  underneath;  but  it  produces  excellent 
wheat.    We  noticed  old  very  strong,  but  stumpy,  olive  trees. 

Under  the  shelter  of  an  airy  room,  which  hsA  been  built 
as  an  addition  to  the  wretched  inn,  we  refreshed  ourselves  with 
a  temperate  luncheon.  Dogs  eagerly  gobUed  up  the  skins  of 
the  sausages  we  threw  away,  but  a  beggar-boy  drove  them 
oft*.  He  was  feasting  with  a  wonderful  appetite  on  the  parings 
of  the  apples  we  were  devouring,  when  he  in  his  turn  was  driven 
away  by  an  old  beggar.  Want  of  work  is  here  felt  everywhere. 
In  a  ragged  teethe  old  beggar  was  glad  to  get  a  job  as  house^ 
servant,  or  waiter.  Thus  I  had  formerly  observed  that 
whenever  a  landlord  was  asked  for  anything  which  he  had 
not  at  the  moment  in  the  house,  he  would  send  a  beggar  to 
the  shop  for  it. 

However,  we  are  pretty  well  provided  against  all  such  sorry 
attendance ;  for  our  Yetturino  is  an  excellent  fellow— ^e  is 
ready  as  ostler,  cicerone,  guard,  courier,  cook,  and  everything.. 

On  the  hiffher  hiUs  you  find  every  where  the  olive,  the 
oaruba,  and  me  ash.  Their  system  of  fiuming  is  also  spread 
over  three  years.  Beans,  com,  fallow;  in  which  mode  of 
culture  the  people  say  the  duiu;  does  more  marvels  than  all 
the  Saints.     The  grape  stock  is  kept  down  very  low. 

Alcamo  is  gloriously  situated  on  a  height,  at  a  tolerable  dis- 
tance from  a  bay  of  the  sea.  The.  magnificence  of  the  country 
quite  enchanted  us.  Lofty  rocks,  with  deep  valleys  at  their 
feety  but  withal  wide  open  spaces,  and  great  variety*  Be- 
yond Mon  Reale  you  look  upon  a  beautifiil  double  valley,  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  hilly  ridge  again  raises  itself.  The 
fruitful  fields  lie  green  and  quiet,  but  on  the  broad  road-way 
the  wild  bushes  and  shrubs  are  brilliant  with  flowers — the 
broom  one  mass  of  yellow,  covered  with  its  pupilionaceous 
blossoms,  and  not  a  smgle  green  leaf  to  be  seen ;  the  whiter 
thorn  cluster  on  cluster ;  the  aloes  are  rising  high  and  promis* 
ingto  flower;  a  rich  tapestry  of  an  amaranthine-red  dover,  of 
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orchids  and  the  little  Alpine  roses,  hyacinths,  with  unopened 
hells, 'asphodels,  and  other  wild  flowers. 

The  streams  which  descend  from  M.  Segeste  leave  deposits, 
not  only  of  limestone,  but  also  of  pebbles  of  homstone. 
They  are  very  compact,  dark  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  of 
various  shades.  I  also  foimd  complete  lodes  of  horn,  or  fire* 
stone,  in  the  limestone  rocks,  edged  with  lime.  Of  such 
gravel  one  finds  whole  hiUs  just  before  one  gets  to  Alcamo. 

Segeste,  April  20,  1787. 

The  temple  of  Segeste  was  never  finished ;  the  ground  aroimd 
it  was  never  even  levelled  ;  the  space  only  being  smoothed 
on  which  the  peristyle  was  to  stand.  For,  in  several  places, 
the  steps  are  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  the  groimd,  and  there  is 
no  hill  near,  from  which  the  stone  or  mould  could  have  fallen. 
Besides,  the  stones  lie  in  their  natural  position,  and  no  ruins 
are  found  near  them. 

The  columns  are  all  standing ;  two  which  had  &llen,  have 
very  recently  been  raised  again.  How  far  the  columns  rested 
on  a  socle  is  hard  to  say ;  and  without  an  engraving  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  an  idea  of  their  present  state.  At  some  points  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  pillars  rested  on  the  fourth  step.  In  that 
case  to  enter  the  temple  you  would  have  to  go  down  a  step. 
In  other  places,  however,  the  uppermost  step  is  cut  through,  and 
then  it  looks  as  if  the  columns  had  rested  on  bases ;  and  then 
again  these  spaces  have  been  filled  up,  and  so  we  have  once  more 
1^  first  case.  An  architect  is  necessary  to  determine  this  point. 

The  sides  have  twelve  columns,  not  reckoning  the  comer 
ones ;  the  back  and  front  six,  including  them.  The  rollers  on 
which  the  stones  were  moved  along,  still  lie  aroimd  you  on  the 
steps.  They  have  been  left  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  temple 
was  imfinished.  But  the  strongest  evidence  of  this  fiict  is  the 
fioor.  In  some  spots  (along  the  sides)  the  pavement  is  laid 
down,  in  the  middle,  however,  the  red  limestone  rock  still 
projects  higher  than  die  level  ojf  the  floor  as  partially  laid ;  the 
flooring,  therefore,  cannot  ever  have  been  finished.  There  is 
also  no  trace  of  an  inner  temple.  Still  less  can  the  temple 
have  ever  been  overlaid  with  stucco ;  but  that  it  was  intended 
to  do  so,  we  may  infer  from  the  &ct  that  the  abaci  of  the 
capitals  have  projecting  points  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  plaster.  The  whole  is  built  of  a  limestone,  very 
fliznilar  to  the  travertine ;  only  it  is  now  much  fretted.    The 
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lestottkkm  wUoh  wm  earned  on  in  17B1,  ^  done  vaA 
good  to  the  building.  The  cutting  of  the  stone,  with'whkk 
the  puts  hK9e  been  reoonneoted,  is  simple,  but  beavti&L 
The  urae  blocks  standing  by  tbemsel ves,  f^ch.  are  menticmd 
hj  Riedesel,  I  oouid  not  fiiid;  probablj  tJi^  were  «wd  ii 
the  restomdon  of  the  columns. 

The  site  of  the  tem^  is  singukr ;  at  the  highest  end  ^ 
a  broad  md  long  Talley,  it  stands  on  an  isolated  hilL  Svr- 
rounded,  however,  on  aU  sides  by  <^i£&,  it  commands  a  very  dis- 
tant and  extensiTe  view  of  the  land,  but  takes  in  only  just  a 
eonwr  of  ihe  sea.  The  district  reposes  in  a  sent  of  mekaefaoly 
fertility— ererr  where  weil  cultivated,  but  scacce  a  dweyin| 
te  be  seem.  Flowering  thistles  were  swarming  with  ooonto 
butteiilLea,  wild  fennd  stood  here  firomei^t  to  miae  feethi^ 
dry  and  witbo:^  of  the  last  year's  growth, Irat  so  tidindn 
SMch  seeming  ordor  that  one  might  ahnost  take  it  to  beta oU 
nursery-ground.  A  shrill  wind  whistled  thzoogh  the  ookntt 
as  i£  tfarou^  a  wood,  and  screaming  biids  of  prey  homed 
aroKuid  the  pediments. 

The  wearisoaieness  of  wincEng  through  tiie  insignifictatmifli 
of  a  theatre  to(^  away  from  us  all  the  pleasnres  we  mi^ 
otherwise  have  had  in  visiting  the  remains  of  the  and^it  dtf> 
At  the  iMi  of  the  temple,  we  Ibund  large  pieces  of  the  hois' 
stone.  Indeed,  the  road  to  Alcamo  isoomposedof  vastquantitiei 
of  pebbles  of  the  oune  fismatiioti.  Fromthe  roadaportioaof 
a  gntvelly  eartii  passes  into  the  soil,  by  which  means  it  ii 
rendered  looser.  In  some  fennel  of  this  year's  growth,  I 
obsenred  the  di£B3reaoe  of  the  lower  and  upper  leaves ;  it  is 
stUl  tiie  same  ozganisatioii  that  devek^  multiplicity  out  d 
vmty.  Tkej  are  most  industzioiu  weediNS  in  these  paitfc 
Just  as  beaters  go  thorough  a  wood  for  game,  so  here  th^ 
go  through  the  fields  weeding.  I  have  aetuaHy  seen  sooie 
insects  here.  In  Palermo,  however,  I  saw  Boduag  but  wonH) 
Mards,  leeches,  and  snakes,  though  not  more  finely  ooloored 
than  with  u»— indeed,  they  are  mostly  all  V^J* 

Satmrday,  AprU  21,  1787. 
From  Alcamo  to  Castel  Vetranoyou  oosne  on  the  liaie-8iooe> 
aAier  ^a-ossing  some  hills  of  gravel.  Between  precipitous  vi 
barren  limestone  mountains,  lie  wide  undulating  valleys,  eve^ 
where  tilled,  with  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen.  The  graved 
hiUB  are  full  of  large  holders,  giving  signs  of  ancient  mai^ 


Hods  ei  tibe  sca.  The  noil  m  better  mixed  asd  lighter  than 
any  we  ha^e  hitherto  ae&L,  in  eonsequeBce  of  its  containing 
some  sand.  Leaying  Sal^ni  about  ifteen  miks  to  our  rights,  we 
came  upon  MUs  of  g3^psum,  lying  on  the  Hmestmie.  The  soil 
appears,  as  we  proceed,  t»  be  better  and  more  richly  com- 
pououded.  In  the  distance  you  cateh  a  peep  o£  the  Western 
sea.  In  the  foreground  the  country  ia  everirwhere  hilly.  We 
found  the  fig-trees  just  budding,  but  what  most  excited  our 
delist  and  wonder  was  enc^ess  masses  of  flowers,  which  had 
eseroaehed  on  the  broad  road,  and  flouridi  in  large  variegated 
patches.  Closely  borderuog  on  each  other,  the  several  socta, 
nevertheless,  keep  th^nselves  apart  and  recur  at  regular  inter- 
vals The  most  beautiM  e<»ev€dv<dufies,,  hibiscuses^  and  mallows, 
vanooB  kinds,  of  trelbil,  here  and  there  the  garlic,  and  the 
galegftrgestraudAe.  On  horseback  you  may  nde  through  this 
van^  tapestiy,  by  following;  the  nuiBberlesfr  and  ever-crossing 
narrow  paik*  which  rua  tlurougk  £t.  Here  and  there  you  see 
feeding  fine  red-brown  cattle,  very  clean-limbed  and  with 
short  horaft  of  an  ^Ltremely  d!^|;aat  ibrm. 

The  mountains  to  the  ncrth-east  stand  all  in  a  line.  A 
single  p^ak,  CunigUone,  rises  beyldly  firom  the  midst  of  them. 
The  gravdly  IuUb  have  hit  & w  stveainft ;  very  little  rain  seema  te 
&11  here ;  we  did  not  find  a  single  gully  giving  evidence  of 
hairing  evai  oveifiofwed. 

In  tl^  Bight  I  met  with  a  mngular  incident.  Quite  worn 
ottt;  we  had  thtown  ourselves  on.  our  beda  in  anything  but  a 
very  elegant  roon.  In  the  middle  of  the  n^ht  I  saw  above 
Bfee  a  nxMsA  agneeable  ^ienoiaen<»i — a.  star  brighter,  I  think, 
then  I  ever  saw  qdb  b^i[»?e.  Just,  however,  as  I  began  to 
take  eouxage  at  a  s^bts  which  was  of  good  omen,  my  patron 
star  suddenly  disappeared,  and  lefb  me  in  darkness  ag^do. 
At  daybreak,  I  at  last  discovered  the  cause  of  the  marvel : 
there  was  a.  hole  in  the  roof,  and  at  the  moment  of  my  vision 
one  of  the^l^cig^test  stara  mnst  have  been  crossing  my  mmdian. 
This  purely  natural  phenomenoii  wafi,  however,  interpreted  hf 
no  tnaffeUinra  aft  highly  ^^vousable. 

Sciaeea^  April  22,.  178.7. 

The  road*  hithorv  whieh  runs  oirer  nothing  but  gravdly  hiUfi; 
haa  been  mineralogieally  unint^estii^.  The  traveller  here 
xeaehes  tiie  shwe  &om  which^ali  di&rentpoint6>bold  limestone 
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rocks  rise  suddenly.  All  the  flat  land  is  extremely  fertile ; 
barley  and  oats  in  the  finest  condition;  the  salsola-kali  is 
here  cultiyated ;  the  aloes  since  yesterday,  and  the  day  before, 
have  shot  forth  their  tall  spikes.  The  same  nmnerous  vari- 
eties of  the  trefoil  still  attended  us.  At  last  we  came  om.  a 
little  wood,  thick  with  brushwood,  the  tall  trees  standing 
yery  wide  apart;— -the  cork-tree  at  last ! 

Oirgenti^  Aptil  23,  1787.  Evening, 
From  Sciacca  to  this  place  is  a  hard  day's  ride.  We  ex- 
amined the  baths  at  the  last  named  plac^.  A  hot  stream 
burst  from  the  rock  with  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur ;  the 
water  had  a  strong  saline  flavour,  but  it  was  not  at  all  thick. 
May  not  the  sulphureous  exhalation  be  formed  at  the  moment 
of  its  breaking  from  the  rock  ?  A  little  higher  is  a  spring, 
quite  cool  and  without  smell ;  right  above  is  the  monastery, 
where  are  the  vapour  baths;  a  thick  mist  rises  .above  it 
into  the  pure  air. 

The  shingles  on  the  shore  are  nothing  but  limestone :  the 
quartz  and  homstone  have  wholly  disappeared.  I  have  ex- 
amined all  the  little  streams:  tJie  Calta  Bellota,  and  the 
Maccasoli,  carry  down  with  them  nothing  but  limestone;  the 
Platani,  a  yellow  marble  and  flint,  the  invariable  companion 
of  this  nobler  calcareous  formation.  A  few  pieces  of  lava 
excited  my  attention,  but  I  saw  nothing  in  this  country  that 
indicated  the  presence  of  volcanic  action.  I  supposed,  there- 
fore, they  must  be  fragments  of  millstones,  or  of  pieces 
brought  from  a  distance  for  some  such  use  or  other.  Near 
Monte  Allegro,  the  stone  is  all  g3rpsum  and  selenite ;  whole 
rocks  of  these  occurring  before  and  between  the  limestone. 
The  wonderful  strata  of  Calta  Bellota ! 


Girgentiy  Tuesday,,  April  24:,  1787. 
Such  a  glorious  spring  view  as  we  enjoyed  at  sunset  to-day 
-will  most  assuredly  never  meet  our  eyes  again  in  one  life- 
time. Modem  Girgenti  stands  on  the  lofty  site  of  the  ancieoOfc 
fortifications,  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  present  populaticm. 
Prom  our  window  we  looked  over  the  broad  but  gentle  declivity, 
t>n  which  stood  the  ancient  town,  which  is  now  entirely  covered 
with  gardens  and  vineyards,  beneath  whose  verdure  it  would  be 
long  before  one  thought  of  looking  for  the  quarters  of  an  ancient 
city.    However,  towards  the  southern  end  of  this ,  green  and 
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flounshing  spot  the  Temple  of  Concord  rears  itself,  while  on 
the  east  are  a  few  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Juno.  Other 
ruins  of  some  ancient  buildings,  which  lying  in  a  straight  line 
with  those  already  spoken  of,  are  scarcely  noticed  by  the  eye 
from  above,  while  it  hiuries  over  them  southwards  to  the 
shore,  or  ranges  over  the  level  coimtry,  which  reaches  at 
least  seven  miles  firom  the  sea-mark.  To-day  we  were 
obliged  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  stroll  among 
the  trees  and  the  wild  rockets  and  over  this  region,  so 
green,  so  flourishing,  and  so  faU.  of  promise  for  the  husband- 
man, because  our  guide,  (a  good-natured  little  parish  priest,) 
begged  us  before  all  things  to  devote  this  day  to  the  town. 

He  first  showed  us  the  well-built  streets ;  then  he  took  us 
to  the  higher  points,  from  which  the  view,  gaining  both  in  ex- 
tent and  breadth,  was  still  more  glorious,  and  lastly,  for  an 
artistic  treat,  conducted  us  to  the  principal  church.  In  it 
there  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus  in  good  preservation.  The  fact 
of  its  being  used  for  the  altar  has  rescued  from  destruction  the 
sculptures  on  it-— Hippolytus  attended  by  his  hunting  compa- 
nions and  horses,  has  just  been  stopped  by  Pheedra's  nurse, 
who  wishes  to  deliver  him  a  letter.  As  in  this  piece  the 
principal  object  was  to  exhibit  beautiful  youthftd  forms,  the  old 
woman  as  a  mere  subordinate  personage,  is  represented  very 
little  and  almost  dwarfish,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the 
intended  effect.  Of  all  the  alto-relivoes  I  have  ever  seen,  I  do 
not,  I  think,  remember  one  more  glorious,  and  at  the  same 
time,  so  well  preserved  as  this.  UntiL  I  meet  with  a  better 
it  must  pass  with  me  as  a  specimen  of  the  most  graceful 
period  of  Grecian  art. 

We  were  carried  back  to  still  earlier  periods  of  art  by  the 
examination  of  a  costly  vase  of  considerable  size,  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Moreover,  many  relics  of  ancient  architec- 
ture appeared  worked  up  here  and  there  in  the  waUs  of  the 
modem  church. 

As  there  is  no  inn  or  hotel  in  this  place,  a  kind  and  worthy 
family  made  room  for  us,  and  gave  up  for  our  accommodation 
an  alcove  belonging  to  a  large  room.  A  green  curtain  separated 
us  and  our  baggage  from  the  members  of  the  &mily,  who,  in  the 
more  spacious  apartment  were  employed  in  preparing  maca- 
roni, of  the  whitest  and  smallest  kind.  I  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  pretty  children,  and  caused  the  whole  process  to  be  ex- 
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Blained  to  me^  and  wm  mibrmeiL  that  it  is  pr^ared  from  Ae 
finest  and  hardest  wheat,  called  Granofort$.  That  sort  the^r  ab 
tdd  me  fetches  tiie  highest  price,  which,  after  being  fimned  islo 
long  pipes,  is  twisted  into  oodls,  and  by  the  tip  ol  the  fiv 
aartiste's  fingers  made  to  assume  a  serpentine  shape.  The 
preparation  is  ohiefiy  by  the  hand ;  machines  and  mouldiue 
yery  little  used,  lliey  also  prepared  for  us  a  dish  (^  the  moft 
excellent  macaroni,  regretting,  however,  tibat  at  that  moaeni 
they  had  not  even  a  single  dish  of  the  very  best  kind,  whid 
ooRud  not  be  made  out  of  Girgenti,  nor  indeed*  out  of  Iheir 
house.  What  they  did  dress  fer  me  appeaxed  to  me  to  be 
unequalled  in  whiteness  and  tenderness. 

By  leading  us  onee  more  to  the  heights  and  to  1^  most  glo- 
rious pcHnts  of  view*  our  guide  contrived  to  appease  the  lestr 
lestnees  whifdi  during  ^  evening  kept  us  constantly  out  d 
doors.  As  we  took  a  survey  of  t&  whole  neighbouriiood,  he 
pointed  out  all  the  remaikaUe  objects  which  on  the  mooov 
we  had  prc^oeed  to  examine  more  neaify. 

Qiryenti,  Wedm$day,  Jftril  2«^  17^7. 
Witk  sua  rise  we  took  our  way  towards  the  plain,  while  d 
every  step  the  surrouBding  scenery  assumed  a  still  mas 
piotureeque  afpeavanoe,  Wiiththe  oansoioiisness  that  it  use 
lor  our  advantage^  the  little  maa  led  U89  without  stopping,  zi|^ 
across  the  lidi  v^etation  over  a  thousand  litde  spots,  eiw 
of  whi^  might  have  fiimishied  the  locale  finr  an  idyllic  scea& 
To  this  variety  of  scene  the  unevenness  of  the  country  grealfy 
contributed,  which  undulated  as  it  passed  over  hidden  ruinSi 
which  probably  were  very  quickly  covered  with  fertile  soil, » 
the  ancient  buildings  consisted  of  a  light  musdwltufe.  At 
last  we  arrived  at  toe  eastern  end  of  the  city,  where  are  the 
nuns  of  t^e  Temple  of  Juno,  of  winch,  every  year  must  haive 
accelerated  the  decay,  as  the  air  and  weather  are  eonstanti^ 
firetting  the  soft  stone  of  which  it  is  built.  To-day  we  o^ 
derrofted  a  onrsery  examinattoiL  to  it,  but  Kmep  hfts  i^resdy 
flbosen  the  points  firom  which  to  sketch  it  to.4nocrow.  Hm 
lemjde  stands  on  a  rock  which  is  now  much  w(«n.  by  tk 
veather.  Fromtiods  point  the  city  walls  stretched  in  astnif^ 
line  eastwards,  to  a  bed  of  limestcme,  that  rises  perpoidi* 
enkr  from  the  levei  strand,  which  the  sea  has.  abandonei 
after  having  shaped  these  rocks  and  l(mg  washed,  i^  fyfi  ^ 
them.    Hewn  partly  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  partly  baih 
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<ii  it  w€9re  the  walk  of  ancient  Agrigentum,  from  behind  wfaioh 
towered  a  line  of  temples.  No  wonder,  then,  if  from  the  sea 
the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  towns,  presented  together  a 
nost  strikii^  aspect. 

The  Temple  of  Concord  has  withstood  so  many  centuriei; 
its  light  style  of  architectare  closely  approximates  it  to  our 
pres^it  standard  of  the  beautiful  and  tasteful ;  so  that  as  com<- 
pared  with  that  of  P»stum,  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  shape  of  a 
god  to  tiiat  of  a  gigantic  figure.  I  will  not  give  utterance  to 
my  regrets  that  the  recent  praiseworthy  design  of  TtaUxing  thia 
monument  should  have  been  so  tastelessly  earned  out,  that  the 
gsiqps  and  d^^cts  are  actually  filled  up  with  a  dazddng  wiiite 
gypsum.  In  consequence  this  moimment  of  ancient  art 
stands  before  the  eye,  in  a  certain  sense,  dilapidated  ai^ 
disfigured.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  give  the  gypsum 
the  same  tint  as  the  weather-eaten  stone  of  the  rest  of  the 
buildii^  ?  In  truth,  when  one  looks  at  the  muschelkalk  of 
which  the  walls  and  columns  are  composed,  and  sees  how 
easily  it  cnimhles  away,  one's  only  surprise  is  that  they  have 
lasted  so  long.  But  the  builders  reckoning  on  a  posterity  of 
similar  religion  to  themselves,  had  taken  precautions  against 
it.  One  observes  on  the  pillars  the  remains  of  a  fine  plaster, 
which  would  at  once  please  the  eye  and  ensure  durabiUty. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  the  ruins  of  the  Tesnple  of  Juptter. 
like  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  skeleton,  they  are  scattered  over 
a  large  space,  having  several  small  cottages  interspersed 
among  them,  and  bc^og  intersected  by  hedgerows,  while 
amidst  them  plants  are  growing  of  differ^it  sizes. 

Fromt^  pile  of  ruins  all  the  carved  stcme  has  disappeared, 
except  an  enormous  trigly^,  and  a  part  of  a  round  pilaster  of 
corresponding  proportions.  I  attempted  to  span  it  with  out- 
stretched arms,  hit  could  not  reach  round  it.  Of  the  fiutang 
of  the  column,  however,  some  idea  may  be  farmed  from  the 
£u2t  that,  standing  in  it  as  in  a  niche,  I  just  filled  it  up  and 
touc^d  it  on  both  sides  with  my  a^oulders.  Two-asd-twe»ty 
men  arranged  in  a  circle  would  give  nearly  the  periphery  oif 
saxk  a  cdumn.  We  wait  away  with  the  disagreealde  iMii^ 
that  tibere  was  nothing  here  to  tanpt  the  draughtsman. 

On  the  o^r  hand,  the  Temple  of  Hercules  i^iU  showed 
some  traces  of  its  former  symmetry.  The  pillars  of  the  pens^ 
tyles,  which  ran  along  the  temple  on  its  upper  and  lower 
side,  lie  parallel,  as  if  they  bad  all  fall^a  together,attd  at  once^ 
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firom  north  to  south — the  one  row  lying  up  the  hill,  the  other 
down  it.  The  hiU  may  have  possibly  been  formed  by  the 
ruined  cells  or  shrines.  The  columns,  held  together  in  all 
probability  by  the  architraye,  fell  all  at  once;  being  suddenly 
thrown  down,  perhaps  by  a  violent  wind,  and  lie  in  regular  order, 
only  broken  mto  the  pieces  of  which  they  were  originally 
composed.  Kniep  was  already,  in  imagination,  preparing  his 
pencil  for  an  accurate  sketch  of  this  singular  phenomenon. 

The  Temple  of  ^sculapius,  lying  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
most  beautiM  carob-tree,  and  closely  built  upon  by  some  mean 
ferm-biuldings,  presented,  to  our  minds,  a  most  agreeable  aspect. 

Next  we  went  down  to  Theron's  tomb,  and  were  delighted 
with  the  actual  sight  of  this  monument,  of  which  we  had  seen 
80  many  models,  especially  as  it  served  for  the  for^roiind  of 
a  most  rare  prospect ;  for  from  west  to  east  we  looked  on  the 
line  of  rocks  on  which  lay  the  fragments  of  the  walls,  while 
through  the  gaps  of  the  latter,  and  over  them,  the  remains  of 
the  temples  were  visible. 

This  view  has,  under  Hackert*s  skilful  hand,  frimished  a 
most  delightful  picture.  Kniep  too,  will  not  omit  to  make  a 
sketch  of  it.  _ 

Girgenti,  April  26,  1787. 

When  I  awoke,  Eniep  was  all  ready  to  start  on  his  artistic 
journey,  with  a  boy  to  show  him  the  way,  and  to  carry  his 
portfoHo.  I  enjoyed  this  most  glorious  morning  at  the  win- 
dow, with  my  secret  and  silent,  but  not  dumb  friend  by  my 
side.  A  devout  reverence  has  hitherto  kept  me  from,  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Mentor  whom,  from  time  to  time, 
I  have  looked  up  and  listened  to.  It  is  the  excellent  Von 
Reidesel,  whose  little  volume  I  carry  about  with  me  in  m^y 
bosom,  like  a  breviary  or  talisman.  At  a]l  times  I  have  had 
great  pleasure  in  looking  up  to  those  whom  I  know  to  be 
possessed  of  what  I  am  most  wanting  in  myself.  And  this 
IS  exactly  the  case  here.  A  steady  purpose,  a  fixed  object,  di- 
rect and  appropriate  means,  due  preparation  and  store  of  know- 
ledge,  an  intimate  connexion  with  a  masterly  teacher — he 
studied  imder  Winckelmann— all  these  advantages  I  am  devoid 
of,  as  well  as  of  all  that  follows  from  them.  And  yet  I  cannot 
feel  angry  with  myself  that  I  am  obliged  to  gain  by  indirect 
arts  and  means,  and  to  seize  at  once  what  my  previous  exis- 
tence has  refused  to  grant  me  gradually  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Oh  that  this  worthy  person  could,  at  this  moment,  in  the 
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midst  of  his  bustling  world,  be  sensible  of  tbe  'gratitude  with 
which  a  traveller  in  his  footsteps  celebrates  his  merits,  in 
that  beautiM  but  solitary  spot,  which  had  so  many  charms  for 
him,  as  to  induce  the  wish  that  he  might  end  his  days  there. 

Oblitnsque  suorum  obliTiacendas  et  illis. 

With  my  guide,  the  little  parson,  I  now  reti^aced  our  yes- 
terday's walk,  obsetrring  the  objects  from  several  points,  and 
every  now  and  Aten  taking  a  peep  at  my  industrious  Mend. 

My  guide  called  my  attention  to  a  beautiful  institution  of 
the  once^ourishing  city.  In  the  rocks  and  masses  of  masonry, 
whiidh  stand  for  bulwarks  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  are 
ibund  graves,  probably  intended  for  the  resting  place  of  the 
brave  and  good.  Where  could  they  more  fitly  have  been 
buried,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  glory,  or  for  perpetuating 
a  vivid  emulation  of  their  great  and  good  deeds ! 

In  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  sea  there  are  still 
standing  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  which  are  pre- 
served as  a  Christian  chapel.  Here  also  are  found  roimd 
pilasters,  worked  up  with,  and  beautiMly  united  to  the 
square  blocks  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect 
to  the  eye.  One  fancies  that  one  here  discerns  the  very  spot 
where  the  Doric  style  reached  its  perfection. 

Many  an  insignificant  monument  of  antiquity  was  cursorily 
glanced  at ;  but  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  modem  way 
of  keeping  the  com  under  the  earth  in  sreat  vaulted  cham- 
bers. Of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  city,  my 
guide  gave  me  much  information ;  but  I  heard  of  nothing  that 
showed  any  signs  of  improvement.  The  conversation  suited 
well  with  the  ruins,  which  the  elements  are  still  preying  upon. 

The  strata  of  the  muschelkalk  all  incline  towards  the  sea,-— 
banks  of  rock  strangely  eaten  away  from  beneath  and  behind, 
while  the  upper  and  front  portions  still  ranain,  looking  like 
pendant  fringes.  ' 

Great  hatred  is  here  felt  against  the  French,  because  they 
have  made  peace  with  the  people  of  Barbary.  They  are  even 
charged  witii  betraying  the  Christians  to  the  infidels. 

From  the  sea  there  was  an  ancient  gateway,  which  was 
cut  through  the  solid  rock.  The  foundation  of  the  walls, 
which  are  still  standing,  rests  as  it  were  on  steps  in  the  rocks. 
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Our  oioeroiie  is  Don  Midiaele  Vella,  aatiqauy,  residing  it 
fte  bouse  of  Signore  Oeiio,  netr  S.  Marians. 

In  pla&tiiig  the  Biar^-beans  they  proceed  in  ihe  ibUowBif 

way : — Holes  are  made  in  tbe  earth  at  a  conTenient  distance 
from  each  other,  and  a  handful  of  dung  is  thrown  in.  A 
shower  is  then  waited  for,  after  which  mey  pot  in  the  seed. 
Ilie  people  here  bum  the  bean-hauims,  and  wadi  "dieir  linen 
with  the  ashes.  They  never  make  use  of  soap.  The  onter 
E^iells  of  almonds  are  likewise  biont  and  used  instead  of 
soda.  They  first  of  all  wa^  the  clothes  with  pore  water, 
and  then  with  the  ley  of  these  a^es. 

The  succession  of  their  crops  is,  beans,  wheat,  nnd  to- 
menia.  By  beans  I  mean  the  marsh-bean.  Their  wheat  is 
wonderfully  fine.  Tumenia,  of  which  the  name  is  derived 
from  bimenia  or  trimenia,  is  a  glorious  gift  of  Ceres.  It  is  a 
^eeies  of  spring  wheat,  whidi  is  matured  within  three  months. 
It  is  sown  at  different  times,  from  the  first  of  January  to 
June,  so  that  for  a  certain  period  there  is  always  a  crop  ripe. 
It  requires  neither  much  rain  nor  great  warmth.  At  first  it 
has  a  Tcry  delicate  leaf,  but  in  its  growth  it  soon  overtakes 
the  wheat,  and  at  last  is  very  strong.  Wheat  is  sown  in 
October  and  November,  and  ripens  in  June.  The  barley 
sown  in  November  is  ripe  by  the  first  of  June.  Near  ^bm 
coast  it  ripens  sooner,  but  on  the  mountains  more  slowiy. 

The  flax  is  already  ripe.  The  acanthus  has  umoBed  its 
splendid  leaves.  Hie  Scdsala  fruticosa  is  growxog  luxuriantly. 

On  the  uncultivated  hills  grows  a  rich  sanfbin.  It  is  fhrmed 
out,  and  then  carried  into  the  town  in  small  bundles.  In  the 
same  way  the  oats  which  are  weeded  out  of  the  wheat,  are 
done  up  for  sale. 

For  the  sake  of  irrigation,  they  make  venr  pretty  divisions 
with  edgings  in  the  plots  where  they  plant  their  cabbages. 

The  figs  have  put  forth  all  their  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  set 
They  are  generally  ripe  by  midsummer,  when  the  tree  sets  its 
firuit  again.  The  almond  trees  are  weU  loaded ;  a  sheltered 
carob-tree  has  produced  numberless  pods.  The  grapes  for  the 
Table  are  trained  on  arbours  supported  by  high  props.  Melons 
set  in  March  and  ripen  by  Jime.  Among  the  ruins  of  Jupiter's 
temple  they  thrive  vigorously  without  a  trace  of  moisture. 
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Osr  ^viettormo  eatB  with  great  zest  raw  artichokes  and  the 
tunup-oabbage.  Hoirerer,  it  is  neoessary  to  »dd  tibat  thej 
are  teaderer  and  mcfte  d^eate  than  initt  vs.  When  yon 
rn^Sk  through  the  fiekb  the  &rmers  allow  yom.  to  take  m 
auuij  of  the  young  heans,  or  other  crops,  as  yoa  like. 

As  my  attentioiL  was  caught  by  some  hard  bhu^k  stones, 
whidi  kokcd  like  lava,  my  antk^uary  observed  that  they  were 
from  JBtxia. ;  and  that  at  the  hi^bour,  or  ratiier  landing-pkce, 
many  Bunikir  ones  were  to  be  fooad. 

Of  birds  there  are  not  many  kinds  native  here :  qnails  are 
the  most  common.    The  birds  of  passage  are,  nightingales, 
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krks,  and  swallows.  The  Rinnine — smau  black  birds^ 
come  from  the  Levant — batch  their  young  in  Sidly,  and  then 
go  furtiier  et  retire.  The  Ridene  come  in  December  or  Janu- 
ary, and  after  alighting  and  resting  awlule  on  Aeneas,  take 
their  flight  towards  the  momitains. 

Of  the  Tase  in  <he  oatiiedral  one  word  more.  The  figures 
m  r^ef  on  it  are,  a  hero  in  full  armour,  seemingly  a  stranger, 
bdbre  an  old  num  whom  a  crown  and  sceptre,  p(»nt  out 
to  be  a  king.  Behind  the  latter  stands  a  fenude  figure, 
with  her  head  slightly  inclined,  and  her  hand  under  her 
chin — a  posture  indicating  thoughtful  attention.  Bight  op- 
posite to  her.  Mid  behind  the  hero,  is  an  old  man  who  also 
weais  a  crown,  and  is  speaking  to  a  man  armed  with  a  spear, 
prdbably  one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  former  royal  personage. 
This  oki  man  would  appear  to  have  introduced  tiie  hero,  and 
tobeeayingtothe  guiurd,^  Justlethim  speaktotheking;  he 
is  a  bmve  man/' 

E^  seems  to  be  tiie  ground  of  the  vase,  the  blade  to  be  laid 
on.  It  is  only  in  the  female's  robe  that  red  seems  to  be  laid 
on  HnB  bla^.  ..I..-I.I.. 

GwfmH,  Friday,  April  27,  1 787. 

If  Kni^  is  to  finish  all  he  proposes,  ne  must  dcetch  away 
ineessantiy.  In  the  meantime  I  walk  about  with  my  little 
antiquary.  We  took  a  walk  towards  the  sea,  finom  which 
Agrigentam  mi»t,  as  the  ancients  asserted,  have  looked 
esctremely  weU.  Our  view  was  turned  to  the  billowy  expanse, 
and  my  guide  called  my  attention  to  a  broad  streak  of  clouds 
towaxoi  the  south,  whidi,  like  a  lidge  of  hills,  seined  to  rest 
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<m  the  line  of  the  horizon.  **  This,"  he  said,  '*  indicated  the 
coast  of  Africa.''  About  the  same  time  another  phenomenon 
struck  me  as  singular.  It  was  a  rainbow  in  a  flight  dood, 
which,  resting  witi^  one  L'mb  on  Sicily,  threw  its  arch  high 
against  the  clear  sky,  and  appeared  to  rest  with  the  other  on 
the  sea.  Beautifully  tinted  by  the  setting  sun,  and  shewing 
but  little  movement,  it  was  to  the  eye  an  object  as  rare  as  it 
was  agreeable.  This  bow,  I  was  assured,  was  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  Malta,  and  in  all  probability  its  other  limb  rested 
on  that  island.  The  phenomenon,  I  was  told,  was  of  conmion 
occurrence.  It  would  be  singular  if  the  attractiye  force  of  these 
two  islands  should  thus  manifest  itself  even  in  the  atmosphere. 

This  conversation  excited  again  the  question  I  had  so  often 
asked  myself:  whether  I  ought  to  give  up  all  idea  of  visiting 
Malta.  The  difficulties  and  dangers,  however,  which  had 
been  already  well  considered,  remained  the  same ;  and  we» 
therefore,  resolved  to  engage  our  vettunno  to  take  us  to 
Messina. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  a  strange  and  peculiar  whim  was  to 
determine  our  future  movements.  For  instance,  in  my  tra- 
vels through  Sicily,  I  had,  as  yet  seen  but  &w  districts  rich  in 
com :  moreover,  the  horizon  had  everywhere  been  confined 
by  nearer  or  remoter  lines  of  hills,  so  that  the  island  appeared 
to  be  utterly  devoid  of  level  plains,  and  I  found  it  impossible 
to  conceive  why  Ceres  had  so  highly  fovoured  this  island.  As  I 
sought  for  information  on  this  point,  I  was  answered  that,  in 
order  to  see  this,  I  ought,  instead  of  going  to  Syracuse,  to 
travel  across  the  island,  in  which  case  I  should  see  oom-fields 
in  abundance.  We  followed  this  temptation,  of  giving  up 
Syracuse,  especially  as  I  was  well  aware  that  of  this  once  glori- 
ous city  scarcely  anything  but  its  splendid  name  remained^ 
And,  at  any  rate,  it  was  easy  to  visit  it  from  Catania. 

Caltamsetta,  Saturday ^  April  28,  1787. 
At  last,  we  are  able  to  understand  how  Sicily  gained 
the  honourable  title  of  the  Granary  of  Italy.  Shortly  after 
leaving  Girgenti,  the  fertile  district  commenced.  It  does 
not  consist  of  a  single  great  plain,  but  of  the  sides  of 
mountains  and  hills,  gendy  inclined  towards  each  other, 
everywhere  planted  with  wheat,  or  barley  which  present 
to  the  eye  an  unbroken  mass  of  v^etation.  Every  spot 
of  earth  suited  to  these  crops  is  so  put  to  use  and  so^ 
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jealously  looked  after,  that  not  a  tree  is  an3rwhere  to  be 
seen.  Indeed,  the  little  villages  and  farm-houses  all  lie  on 
the  ridges  of  the  hills,  where  a  row  of  limestone  rocks,  which 
often  appear  on  the  surface,  renders  the  ground  unfit  for 
tillage.  Here  the  females  reside  throughout  the  year,  busily 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving;  but  the  males,  while 
the  work  in  the  fields  is  going  on,  spend  only  Saturday  and 
Sunday  at  home,  staying  away  at  their  work  during  the  other 
days,  and  spending  tiieir  nights  imder  temporary  straw-sheds. 

And  so  our  wish  was  gratified — even  to  satiety ;  we  almost 
wished  for  the  winged  car  of  Triptolemus  to  escape  from  the 
monotony  of  the  scene. 

After  a  long  drive  under  the  hot  sun,  through  this  wilder- 
ness of  fertility,  we  were  glad  enough  when,  at  last,  we 
reached  the  well-situated  and  well-built  Caltanisetta ;  where, 
however,  we  had  again  to  look  in  vain  for  a  tolerable  inn. 
The  mules  are  housed  in  fine  vaulted  stables;  the  grooms 
sleep  on  the  heaps  of  clover  which  are  intended  for  the 
animals'  food ;  but  the  stranger  has  to  look  out  for  and  to 
prepare  his  own  lodging.  If,  by  chance,  he  can  hire  a  room, 
it  has  first  of  all  to  be  swept  out  and  cleaned.  Stools  or 
chairs,  there  are  none  :  the  oidy  seats  to  be  had  are  low  little 
forms  of  hard  wood :  tables  are  not  to  be  thought  of. 

K  you  wish  to  convert  these  forms  into  a  bedstead,  you' 
must  send  to  a  joiner,  and  hire  as  many  planks  as  you  want. 
The  large  leathern  bag,  which  Hackert  lent  me,  was  of  good 
use  now,  and  was,  by  way  of  anticipation,  filled  with  chaff. 

But,  before  all  things,  provisions  must  be  made  for  your 
meals.  On  our  road  we  had  boi^ht  a  fowl ;  our  vetturino 
ran  off  to  purchase  some  rice,  salt,  and  spice.  As,  however, 
he  had  never  been  here  before,  he  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
perplexity  for  a  place  to  cook  our  meal  in,  as  in  the  posthouse 
itself  there  was  no  possibility  of  doing  it.  At  last,  an  old 
man  of  the  town  agreed  for  a  fair  recompence  to  provide  us 
with  a  hearth  together  with  ^el,  and  cooking  and  table  utensils. 
While  our  dinner  was  cooking,  he  undertook  to  guide  us  round 
the  town,  and  finally  to  the  market-house,  where  the  principal 
inhabitants,  after  the  ancient  fashion,  met  to  talk  together, 
and  also  to  hear  what  we  or  other  strangers  might  say. 

We  were  obliged  to  talk  to  them  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
and  their  interest  in  this  great  king  was  such  that  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  keep  back  the  fiict  of  his  death,  lest  our  being 
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ike  bearets  of  waott  untoward  aews  Bhoald  raider  ua  nnwe^ 
eome  to  our  ho^. 


Caikmitetia,  Satmniay,  April  28, 1787. 

Oeology  by  way  of  an  appendix !  From  Gii^nti,  the  nras* 
c4rikalk  rocks ;  there  also  a^^ieared  a  streak  of  whitish  eartk, 
wittdi  afterwaiils  we  accounted  for :  the  older  limestone  forma* 
tMn  f^^ain  oocnrs,  with  gypsum  lying  imme^ately  upon  it. 
Bmad  fiat  Tallies ;  cultivated  almost  up  to  the  tc^  of  thehilLp 
•lie,  and  often  quite  over  it :  the  older  limestone  mixed  with 
eiumhled  gypmim.  Afber  this  appears  a  looser,  yellowidi, 
easily  crumbling,  limestone ;  in  the  arabie  fidds  you  dtstuM^T 
TOOOgniae  its  cok>ur,  which  often  passes  ii^  darker,  ia^ 
oocaisionally  violet  shades.  About  half-way  the  gypsum  again 
recurs.  On.  it  you  see,  growing  in  many  places,  a  beautifid 
tioiet,  almost  rosy  red  sedum,  and  on  the  limestone  rodKS  a 
beautiful  yellow  moss. 

This  Toy  crumbling  limestone  often  shows  itsdf ;  but  most 
prominently  in  the  neighbouriHX)d  of  Caltanisetta,  whexe 
it  lies  in  strata,  containing  a  few  fossils;  tiiere  its  a{^)earanee 
is  reddish,  almost  of  a  yenmlion  tint,  with  little  of  f^e  violet 
hue,  "vdnch  we  formerly  observed  near  San  Martino. 

Pebbles  of  quarts  I  only  observed  at  a  spot  about  half-way 
can  our  journey,  in  a  valley  i^idi,  shut  in  on  three  sides,  is 
open  towards  ^e  east,  and  consequently  also  towards  the  sea. 
.  On  the  left,  the  high  mountain  in  the  distance,  near  Came- 
rata,  was  remariotble,  as  also  was  another  looking  like  a 
propped  \x^  oone.  For  the  greatest  half  of  the  way  not  a  tree 
was  to  be  seen.  The  crops  looked  glorious,  though  they  vrere 
not  so  high  as  they  ware  in  the  ndghboudbood  of  Gii^genti 
and  near  the  coast ;  however,  as  clean  as  possible.  In  &e  fields 
of  oom,  which  stretched  fturther  than  the  eye  ootdd  reach,  not 
a  weed  to  be  seen.  At  first  we  saw  nothing  but  green  fidbds, 
tbea  some  ploughed  lands,  and  lastly,  in  the  moister  spots, 
littie  patdies  <^  wheat,  close  to  Gtrgenti.  We  saw  i^ples 
aad  pears  everywhere  else ;  on  the  heij^ta,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  few  little  villi^es,  some  fig-trees. 

,  These  thirty  miles,  together  witii  all  that  I  cpuM  dis* 
tinguish,  either  on  the  right  or  lieft  of  as,  was  limestcme  ef 
eailier  or  later  f<»inations,  witii  gypsum  here  and  there.  It 
is  to  the  crumbling  and  elaboration  of  these  three  together  1^ 
Ite  atmosphere  that  this  district  is  indebted  for  its  fertilily. 
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it  mcast  contain  bat  ^erj  little  sand,  £nr  it  searcdj  grates 
brt:w«en  tiie  teetk.  A  conjecture  of  mine  with  regurd  te 
tiM  river  AckMlet  must  wait  £or  ike  morrow  to  confirm  or  not 

The  Talleys  have  a  pretty  form,  and  although  they  are  not 
§Kty  Still  one  does  not  obeerre  any  trace  <^  rain  gnlHea; 
mer^y  a  few  brooks,  scarc^  noticeable,  ripfde  akiig  th«Da 
Ibr  aU  of  them  flow  direct  t»  the  sea.  But  lit^  of  the  red  ck>- 
rer  is  to  be  seen ;  the  dwarf  pahn  ako  disappears  here,  as  wcfl 
as  all  the  other  flowers  and  shmbs  of  the  south-western  side 
of  the  ^and.  The  thistles  are  permitted  to  take  possessiom 
ef  nothing  but  the  w{^*s>des,  every  other  spot  is  sacred  to 
Ceres.  Moreover,  this  region  has  a  great  similarity  to  the 
hilly  and  fertile  parts  of  Germany^-for  •  instance,  the  tract 
between  Erfurt  and  Q(»tha,  especially  iHien  yon  look  out  for 
points  of  resemblanee.  Very  many  things  must  combine 
together  in  order  to  make  Sicily  one  of  the  most  fcvtile  regions 
of  the  world. 

On  our  whole  tour,  we  haire  seen  but  ftw  horsea ;  pleii^* 
mg  is  carried  od  with  oxen ;  and  a  law  exists  wht^  £cirfaids 
the  killing  of  eowa  and  celvea.  Qoats,  asses,  and  muks,  we 
met  in  ab«mdance.  The  horses  are  mo6%  dapple  grey,  wiik 
blaek  feet  and  manes ;  the  stables  are  very  splendid,  with 
weU-paved  and  vaulted  stalls.  For  beans  mid  flax  tiie  land 
is  dressed  with  dung ;  the  othev  Qrops  are  Ihen  grown  after 
tins  early  one  has  been  gathered  in.  Qreen  bftdey  in  the 
ear,  dene  iq»  in  hmdles,  and  red  dover,  in  like  &shion,  are 
oflfered  Ibr  sale  to  the  traveller  as  he  goes  akm^. 

On  the  hill  above  Caltanisetta,  I  found  a  hard  Hmestone 
vfith  fossils:  the  larger  i^ll»  lay  lowermost,  the  smaUer 
mbove  them.  In  the  pavement  of  this  Httle  town,  we  noticed 
a  limestone  with  pectinites. 

ui^  28,  1787. 
Behind  Caltanisetta,  the  hill  subsided  suddenly  into  many 
Kttle  valleys,  all  of  whi^  pour  their  streams  into  the  river 
Salsa  The  soil  here  ia  reddish  and  very  loamy ;  much  of  it 
iinw<»ked ;  what  was  in  euhxration  bore  tolerably  good  eropa, 
though  inferior  to  what  we  had  ^sewhere  seen.  .     ... 

CmsiTQ  Cfievanmy  Sunday ^  AprU  29,  178T. 
To-day  we  had  to  observe  stQl  greater  fertility  and  want  ef 
|M)pulatioii.    Heavy  xaina  had  fiiUe%  lAosih  made  travelliiig 
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anything  but  pleasant,  as  we  had  to  pass  through  many 
streamB,  which  were  swollen  and  n^id.  At  the  Salso,  wh»« 
one  looks  round  in  vain  for  a  bridge,  I  was  struck  with  a  veiy 
singular  arrangement  for  passing  the  ford.  Strong  powerful 
men  were  waiting  at  the  river-side;  of  these  two  placed 
themselves  on  each  side  of  a  mule,  and  conducted  him,  rider, 
baggage  and  all,  through  the  deep  part  of  the  river,  till 
they  reach  a  great  bank  of  gravel  in  ihe  middle  ;  when  the 
whole  of  the  travellers  have  arrived  at  this  spot,  they  are  again 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  through  the  second  arm  of  the 
stream,  while  Hie  fellows,  by  pushing  and  shoving,  keep  the 
animal  in  the  right  tract,  and  support  him  against  the  current. 

On  the  water-side  I  observed  bushes,  which,  however,  do 
not  spread  &r  into  the  land.  The  Salso  washes  down  rubUee 
of  granite— a  transition  of  the  gneiss,  and  marble,  bcHh 
breccian  and  also  of  a  single  colour. 

We  now  saw  before  us  the  isolated  mountain  ridge  (m. 
which  Castro  Giovanni  is  situate,  and  which  imparts  to  the 
country  about  it  a  grave  and  singular  character.  As  we  rode 
up  the  long  road  which  traverses  its  side,  we  found  that  the 
rock  consisted  of  muschelkalk;  large  calcined  shells  being 
huddled  t(^ther  in  heaps.  You  do  not  see  Castro  Giovanni 
until  you  reach  the  very  summit  of  the  ridge,  for  it  lies  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  moimtain.  The  singular  little  town, 
with  its  tower,  and  the  village  of  Caltaseibetta,  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  left,  stand,  as  it  were,  solemnly  gazing  at  each 
other.  In  the  plains  we  saw  the  bean  in  fidl  blossom ;  but 
who  is  there  that  could  take  pleasure  in  such  a  sight  ?  The 
roads  here  were  horrible,  and  the  more  so  because  they  once 
were  paved,  and  it  rained  incessantly.  The  ancient  .Erma 
received  us  most  inhospitably, — a  room  with  a  paved  floor, 
with  shutters  and  no  window,  so  that  we  must  either  sit  in 
darkness  or  be  again  exposed  to  the  beating  rain,  from  whidi 
we  had  thought  to  escape  by  putting  up  here.  Some  relics 
of  our  travelling  provisions  were  greedily  devoured ;  and  the 
night  passed  most  miserably.  We  made  a  solemn  vow  never 
to  direct  our  course  again  towards  never  so  mythol<^cal  a 

name.  • 

Monday,  April  30,  1787. 

The  road  leading  from  Castro  Giovanni  was  so  rough  and 
bad,  that  we  were  obliged  to  lead  our  horses  down  it.  The 
sl^  before  us  was  covered  with  thick  and  low  clouds,  while 
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high  aboTe  them  a  singular  phenomenon  was  observable.  It 
was  striped  white  and  grey,  and  seemed  to  be  something 
corporeal ;  but  how  could  aught  corporeal  get  into  the  sky  r 
Our  guide  enlightened  us.  This  subject  of  our  amazement 
was  a  side  of  Mount  ^tna,  which  appeared  through  the 
opening  clouds.  Snow  alternating  with  the  crags  formed  the 
stripes — ^it  was  not,  howeyer,  the  highest  peak  that  we  saw. 

The  precipitous  rock  on  which  the  ancient  Enna  was 
situated  lay  behind  us ;  and  we  droye  through  long,  long, 
lonely  yaUeys :  there  they  lay,  imcultiyated  and  unii^bited, 
abandoned  to  the  browsing  cattle,  which  we  obseryed  were  of  a 
beautiful  brown  colomr,  not  lai^e,  short-homed,  clean-limbed, 
lank  and  liyely  as  deer.  These  poor  cattle  had  pasturage  enough, 
but  it  was  greatly  encroached  upon,  and  in  some  parts  wholly 
taken  possession  of  by  the  thisties.  These  plants  haye  here 
the  finest  opportunities  possible  to  disperse  their  seed  and  to 
propagate  their  kind;  they  take  up  an  incredible  space, 
which  would  make  pasture  land  enough  for  two  large  estates. 
As  they  are  not  perennial,  they  might,  if  mowed  down  before 
flowering,  be  ea^y  eradicated. 

Howeyer,  after  haying  thus  seriously  meditated  an  i^cul- 
tural  campaign  i^ainst  die  thistles,  I  must,  to  my  shame,  ad- 
mit they  are  not  altogether  useless.  At  a  lonely  farm-house 
where  we  pulled  up  to  bait,  there  were  also  stopping  two 
Sicilian  noblemen,  who  on  accoimt  of  some  process  were 
riding  straight  across  the  coimtry  to  Palermo.  With  amaze- 
ment we  saw  both  these  graye  personages  standing  before  a 
patch  of  these  thistles,  and  with  their  pocket-kniyes  cutting  off 
the  tops  of  the  tall  shoots.  Then  holdmg  their  prickly  booty  by 
the  tips  of  their  fingers,  they  pealed  off  the  rind,  and  deyoured 
the  inner  part  with  great  satisfaction.  In  this  way  they  oc- 
cupied themselyes  a  considerable  time,  while  we  were  refresh^ 
ing  ourselyes  with  wine  (this  time  it  was  unmixed)  and  bread. 
The  yetturino  prepared  for  us  some  of  this  marrow  of  thistle 
stalks,  and  assured  us  that  it  was  a  wholesome,  cooling  food ; 
it  suited  our  taste,  howeyer,  as  little  as  the  raw  cabbage  at 
Segeste.  '    " 

On  the  Road,  April  30,  1787. 

Haying  reached  the  yalley  through  which  the  riyulet  of  S. 
Pacio  winds  its  way,  we  foimd  the  district  consisting  of  a 
reddish,  black,  and  crumbly  limestone  :  many  brooks,  a  very 
white  soil,  a  beautiful  yalley,  which  the  riyulet  made  ex» 
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liem^  tgrecaUe.  Thft  w^  conpoMidtd  kMyny  mi  ifl  m 
some  plaees  twenty  leet  deep,  and  for  tke  most  part  of  mniktt 
quality  throoglioat.  The  eroipB  looked  beaaAiM ;  bni  mmm 
^  thaai  were  not  ^eiy  elean,  and  all  (d  tiMm  very  backward 
aa  compared  with  ^KMse  on  thesowthem  side.  Here  ^&se  art 
tiie  same  little  dwellings — and  not  a  tree,  aa  wm  the  ease 
immediately  after  leafing  Castro  GioYanni.  On  the  baiiks  eC 
the  river  plenty  of  pasture  knd,  hut  sadly^  eoB&Md  bj  ^vast 
iMsses  of  thisoss.  In  the  gzayel  of  tiie  rvfer  we  again  loani 
qnarta,  both  simple  and  hrmian. 

Mi^imenti*  quite  a  new  Tillage^  wis^  hoik  in  ti^  eentare 
oi  beautifiil  fi^da,  and  on  the  hanks  of  tiie-  rxudet  &  Paala. 
The  wheat  in  its  neighbourhood  was  uBnraUed  i  it  wiH  bs 
ready  to  eat  as  early  as  by  the  2Mt  May.  In  the  -mbokt 
district  1  oonld  not  discoyer  as  yet  a  traee;  el  ▼eteaaiie  ]»• 
iluenee :  eyen  ihe  stream  brings  down.  no>  pebb^s  of  that 
diaraeter.  The  soil  is  well  mnLsd,  be&yy  ra^Mff  thaR  Itg^ 
and  has  on  the  wh<^  a  oalSee-brown  and  sMg^y  liolet  hneb 
All  the  hiUs  on  the  left,  which  inclose  tha  stream,  are  lime* 
stone,  whose  varieties  I  had  no  c^pfkortunity  of  obserring; 
They,  howey^,  as  ikej  cramlde  uadi^  the  influ^iee  of  the 
weather,  are  evidently  the  eanass  of  iktt  great  fentility  that 
madcs  the  district  tfaroughawt 

TueadMf^  Mm^  1,  11S7. 

Through  a  yaUey  which,  altiiough  by  nature  it  was 
throttg^Mmt  ahlce  destined  to  fertility,  was  nneqaally  cnlbi- 
yated,  we  rode  akHEig  very  mood%  becaase  aziaang^  so  maobj 
pcomineiit  and  irr^pihur  shinies  not  one  a|]^eared  to  sait  aiwr 
artistie  designs.  Kniep  had  sketdied  a  hig^hly  iBEterestiag 
outline,  but  becase  the  Ibreground  and  intermiediate  spaea 
was  thoron^y  reyolting,  he  liuad  with  a  pleasant  joke  ag^pcsded 
to  it  a  foreground  of  Poussin's,  whi^  cost  him  nofthing. 
However,  they  made  togetiier  a  very  piretty  pietmre.  Hcrw 
many  '^  picturesque  tetors'^  in  all  probability  contam  half  tratiui 
el  the  like  kind.  . 

Our  courier,  with  the  view  of  soothing  our  grumUii^ 
humottr,  promised  us  a  good  inn  for  the  evening.  And 
in  &ct,  he  brought  us  to  aa  hotel  which  had  been  bcu^  but  a 
few  years  since  on  the  road  side,  and  being  act  a  aonflBdeeable 
distance  frcnn  Catania,  cannot  but  be  right  w^emne  tOb  aQ 
tmvd]^».  For  our  part,  finding  ourselves^  ai£ber  twdre  da:^ 
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ixt  ikemx^ii^  in  a  tolerable  apartiieitf^  we  were  i^&t 
glad  lo  be  BO  much  at  our  ease  agtin.  But  we  were  mxr*- 
pneed  at  aa  insctiptioiL  pencilled  oa  the  wall  ia  an  EagMi 
dtavacter*  Hie  following  was  its  puipoii  :-*Tra¥eller,  who* 
6¥er  yoii  saaj  be,  be  an  yoar  gu&id  against  tlie  urn  known  ia 
Catania  by  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion ;  it  is  better  to  Ml 
i]ite  the  G^ws  of  all  the  Cyclops,  Sirens,  adMl  Scylla  tog^er 
Iten  to  go  tkere."  Alth^igh  we  at  onoe  so^poeed  tl^  the 
ipeed^meaniag  tsouMdlor  had  no  doabt  byhis  mythologteal 
jSgures  magnified  the  danger,  we  neverth^ss  determined  to 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  *^  Golden  lion,''  which  waa  tlras 
proclaimed  to  us  to  be  so  savage  a  beast.  When,  therefore, 
our  muleteer  demanded  of  us  where  we  would  wish  to  put 
ii|»  in  Ofttaaia,  we  answered  aaywliere  but  at  the  G(Men 
I^on !  Whereupon  he  ventured  to  recommend  us  to  0te|^ 
where  be  pat  up  his  beasts,  only  he  aiad  we  should  have  ta 
prande  flea:  oarselves  just  as  we  haMi  bithecto  done. 

Towards  Hybk  Mi^  pebbles  ef  lava  present  tiieinft^veii^ 
vHuch  ^ae  stream  brings  down  from  the  north.  Over  the  fexry 
vou  &id  lime&rtooe,  wli&ch  contains  all  sortsof  raUble>  homsteae^ 
Iava«  WBid  calx ;  iuid  thcai  hardened  volcanic  ashes,  ooviered  avw 
with  calcareous  tuliu  The  hills  of  mixed  gravel  contknte  tifl 
you  come  near  to  Catania,  at  and  beyOlMl  which  pkce  you  filid 
the  lava  £ux,  from  ^tna.  You  leave  on  the  left  what  loblsM 
like  a  erater.  (Jast  under  Molifiaenti  ihe  peasants  were 
puUii^  up  ihe  flax.)  Nature  loves  a  mody  gfuHb  ;  and  here 
you  may  see  how  she  contrives  gaUy  to  deek  out  the  daik 
btai^-gray  lava  of  the  mountains.  A  i&w  seasons  bnnr 
over  it  a  moss  of  a  lugh  yellow  colour,  upon  which  a  beaatim 
red  sedum  grows  luxuriantly,  and  som«  other  lovely  tm^ 
flowers.  Thd  plantations  of  Cactus  and  tJie  tine-r6W«  be^ 
speak  a  careM  culUvation.  Now  immeBse  streams  of  lava 
begin  to  hem  us  m.  Motta  is  a  beautiM  and  striking  roek. 
The  beans  are  like  very  high  shrubs.  The  fields  vary  t^ 
much  in  their  geological  features ;  now  very  gravelly,  now 
better  mixed. 

The  vetturino,  who  probably  had  not  lor  a  long  time  seea 
the  vegetatioa  of  the  seuth-eastem  side  of  the  isknd,  baiftt 
into  loud  exclamations  about  the  beauty  of  the  crops,  and  with 
self  com^aisant  patriotism  demanded  of  us»  if  we  ever  eaw  saeh 

Vol..  11.  a  J. 
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in  our  own  ooontij?  Hone,  however,  every  tfaing  is  sacrtf  eod 
to  them ;  yoa  see  few  if  any  trees.  But  the  sight  that  most 
pleased  ns  was  a  young  girl,  of  a  splendid  but  slight  iann, 
who,  evidently  an  old  acquaintance,  k^t  up  with  the  mule  of 
our  vetturino,  chatting  the  while,  and  spinning  away  with  all 
the  deganoe  possible. 

Now  yellow  tints  begin  to  predominate  in  the  flowois. 
Towards  Mistertnanco  the  cactuses  are  again  found  in  the 
hedges;  but  hedges  entirely  of  this  straj^ely  grown  plant 
beccnne,  as  you  approach  Catania,  more  and  more  general, 
and  are  even  still  more  beautifuL 


OUania,  May  2,  1787. 

In  our  auberge  we  found  ouraelves,  wc  must  confess,  most 
tmcom£3rtable.  The  meal,  such  as  our  muleteer  could  al(»e 
furnish,  was  n<me  of  ^  best  A  fewl  stewed  in  rice  wouU 
have  been  tolerable,  but  for  an  immoderate  spice  of  saffion, 
which  made  it  not  more  yellow  than  disagreeable.  The  most 
abominable  of  bad  bedsluid  almost  driven  me  a  second  time  to 
bring  out  Ha^ert*s  leathern  bag,  and  we  therefore  next 
morning  epoke  on  this  subject  to  our  obliging  host.  He  ex- 
-pressed  his  r^;ret  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  provide 
•better  for  us ;  **  but,''  he  said,  ''there  is,  above  there,  a  house 
where  strangers  are  well  entertained,  and  have  every  reasoa 
to  be  satisfied." 

Saying  this,  he  pointed  to  a  large  comer  house,  of  whidi 
the  part  that  was  turned  towards  us  seemed  to  promise  weQ. 
We  immediately  hurried  over  to  it,  and  found  a  very  testy 
personage,  who  declared  himself  to  be  a  waiter,  and  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  landlord  showed  us  an  excellent  bedroom  with  a 
sitting-room  adjoining,  and  assured  us  at  the  same  time  that  we 
should  be  well  attended  to.  Without  delay  we  demanded,  ae* 
eording  toour  practice,  what  was  the  charge  for  dinner,  fen*  wine, 
for  luncheon,  and  other  particulars.  The  answers  were  all  &ir ; 
and  we  hastily  had  our  trifles  brought  over  to  the  house,  and 
arranffed  them  in  the  ro^ous  and  gilded  buflets.  For  the 
first  tmie  since  we  left  ralermo,  Eniep  found  an  opportunity 
to  spread  out  his  portfolio,  and  to  arrange  his  dravnngs,  as  1 
*did  my  notes.  Then  delighted  with  our  fine  room,  we  stept  oat 
•on  the  balcony  of  the  sitting-room  to  enjoy  the  view.  Whra 
we  got  tired  of  looking  at  and  extolling  the  prospect,  we  turned 
to  enter  our  apartment,  and  commence  our  occupaticms,  when, 
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lo  !  over  our  head  was  a  large  golden  lion,  regarding  us  with  a 
most  threatening  aspect.  Quite  serious  we  looked  for  a  moment 
in  one  another*s  face,  then  smiled,  and  laughed  outright.  From 
this  moment,  however,  we  began  to  look  around  us  to  see 
whether  we  could  discover  any  of  these  Homeric  goblins. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen.  On  the  contrary,  we 
found  in  the  sitting-room  a  pretty  young  woman,  who  was 
playing  about  with  a  child  from  two  to  three  years  old,  who 
stood  suddenly  still  on  being  hastily  scolded  by  the  vice- 
landlord: — "You  must  take  yourself  off!"  he  testily  ex- 
claimed ;  "  you  have  no  business  here."  "  It  is  very  hard," 
she  rejoined,  "that  you  drive  me  away ;  the  child  is  scarcely 
to  be  pacified  in  the  house  when  you  are  away,  and  the 
signori  will  allow  mp,  at  least  while  you  are  present,  to  keep  the 
child  quiet."  The  husband  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to 
drive  her  away ;  the  child  at  the  door  cried  most  miserably, 
and  at  last  we  did  most  heartily  wish  that  the  pretty  young 
madam  had  stayed. 

Warned  by  tiie  Englishman,  it  was  no  art  to  see  through 
the  comedy :  we  played  the  NeuUnge^  the  Unschuldige — ^he, 
liow^ver,  with  his  very  loving  paternal  feelings,  prevailed 
very  well.  The  child  in  fact  was  evidently  very  fond  of  him 
■ — and  probably  the  seeming  mother  had  pinched  him  at  the 
door  to  make  him  cry  so. 

And  so,  too,  with  the  greatest  innocence  possible  she  came 
«nd  stayed  with  him  as  the  man  went  out  to  deliver  for  us 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Domestic  Chaplain  of  Prince  Bis- 
cari.  She  played  and  toyed  with  the  child  till  he  came  back 
bringing  word  from  the  Abb6  that  he  would  come  himself  and 
talk  wi&  us  on  the  matter. 


Catania^  ThuTBday^  May  3,  1787. 
Tlie  Abb6,  who  yesterday  evening  came  and  paid  his  re- 
spects to  us,  appeared  this  morning  in  good  time,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  the  palace,  which  is  of  one  story,  and  built  on 
a  tolerably  high  socle.  First  of  all  we  visited  the  museum, 
where  there  is  a  lai^  collection  of  marble  and  bronze  figures, 
"vases,  and  all  sorts  of  such  like  antiques.  Here  we  had  once 
more  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  our  knowledge ;  and  the  trunk 
of  a  Jiipiter,  which  I  was  already  acquainted  with  through 
^  cast  in  Tischbein's  studio,  particularly  ravished   me.     It 
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ponessM  merits  &r  higher  than  I  am  Me  to  estneuiie.    Ab 

mmnlift  of  tiw*  hfuiftp  g^rft  nn  nil  np^>fiStArj  ha^nrM»ftl  i'ii£r>rwititB 

After  thiB  we  paaied  into  a  spacious  and  lofty  saloon.  I^ 
many  chairs  around  and  against  the  walls  indiciUed  that  a 
numerous  company  was  often  assembled  here.  We  aeaied 
oursehes  in  hope  of  a  &Tourable  reception.  Soan  afterwards 
two  kdies  entered  and  widked  several  times  up  and  dowm  the 
room.  From  time  to  time  they  spoke  to  eatdi  otiier.  When 
thev  obeenred  us,  the  Abbe  rose,  and  I  did  the  same,  and  we 
both  bowed.  I  ai^ed.  Who  are  they  ?  and  I  learned  that  the 
younger  lady  was  daughter  of  the  Prince,  but  the  elder  i 
noble  lady  of  Catania.  We  resumed  our  seats,  while  they 
continued  to  walk  up  and  down  as  people  do  in  a  market-place. 

We  were  now  conducted  to  tte  Prinee,  who  (as  I  had  beea 
already  given  to  undenrtand)  honoinred  me  with  a  singular  mark 
of  his  ccnfidenee  in  showing  me  his  ooUection  of  coins,  onoe,  b)r 
such  acts  of  kindness,  bo^  his  £ither  and  himself  had  kst 
many  a  rare  specimen ;  and  so  his  general  good  naiture,  and 
wish  to  oblige,  had  been  naturally  much  contracted.  On  fliis 
occasion  I  probably  appeared  a  little  beltar  informed  ihsb 
fonnerly,  for  I  had  learaied  something  from  the  ftr^miTuM;^  ^ 
Prince  TorremuEza's  eoUeetion.  I  again  contrived  to  enkifs 
my  knowledge,  being  greatly  hdpedby  Windcdmaan'e  Aever- 
failing  clues,  which  ssiely  led  the  way  through  idl  the  ditfevadt 
epochs  of  art.  The  Prince,  who  was  well  inlbrmed  in  all 
these  matters,  when  he  saw  that  he  had  b^re  him  not  a  ooa- 
noissetir,  but  an  attentLve  amateur,  willingly  informed  nae  <€ 
every  particular  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  ask  about. 

After  having  given  to  these  matters,  considerable,  but  stiflitf 
less  time  than  they  deserved,  we  were  cm  the  point  <^  taking  our 
leave,  when  the  Prince  conducted  us  to  the  Princess,  his  mother, 
in  whose  apartments  the  smaller  works  of  art  are  to  be  seen. 

We  found  a  venerable,  naturally  noble  lady,  ifho  reoecved 
us  with  the  words,  *'  Pray  lo<^  round  my  room,  gentlenoieB ; 
here  you  still  see  all  that  my  dear  departed  husband  coUeetei 
and  arranged  for  me.  This  I  owe  to  the  afiSsction  of  my  eon, 
who  not  only  allows  me  still  to  reside  in  his  best  room,  hot 
has  even  forbidden  the  letmt  thing  to  be  taken  away  or 
removed  that  his  late  £ather  purcl]^Gised  for  me,  and  chose  a 
^ace  for.  Thus  I  enjoy  a  double  pleasure ;  not  only  ham 
I  been  able  these  many  years  to  live  in  my  usual  ways  and 
habits^  but  also  I  have,  as  fotmeily,  the  opportunity  to  see  and 
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form  tlie  ac<|aaintaiiGe  of  those  worthy  strangers  who  come 
hither  from  widdj  distant  places  to  examine  omr  treasures." 

fShe  thereupon,  with  her  own  hands,  opened  for  tts  the  glass- 
«ac8e  in  which  the  works  in  amber  were  preserred.  The  Sici- 
V&a  amber  is  distingmshed  from  the  northern,  bj  its  pessiw 
from  the  transparent  and  non-tran^)arent,p— frcmi  the  wax  and 
fbe  hoiKrjr-coIomred, — through  all  possible  shades  at  a  deep 
yellow,  to  the  most  beautifrd  hjaeinthian  red.  In  the  ease 
there  were  urns,  cups,  and  other  things,  astd  for  executing 
which  large  pieces  of  a  marvelloQS  siae  mi^  have  been  neces- 
sary ;  for  such  objects,  and  also  lor  eut-sheUs,  sudi  as  are  execu- 
ted at  Trapani,  and  also  for  exquintely  manu&etwed  arti^et 
in  iTory,  me  Prineess  had  an  especial  taste,  and  about  some 
of  them  she  had  amusing  stories  to  td).  The  Prince  called 
oiur  attention  to  those  of  more  solid  Talue  among  them ;  and 
so  sereral  hours  slipped  away*— «ot,  however,  without  either 
amusement  or  edification. 

In  the  course  of  our  conyersation,  the  Princess  discovered 
that  we  were  GFermans :  die  therefore  asked  us  after  Ried^esel, 
Bartels,  and  Miinter,  all  of  whom  she  knew,  and  whose  severd 
diaracters  she  seemed  weB  Me  to  appreciate,  and  to  discnmi- 
nate.  We  parted  reluctantly  from  her,  and  die  seemed  also  un- 
willing to  bid  us  ferewell.  An  insular  Hfe  has  in  it  something 
T^y  pecuHar  to  be  thus  excited  and  refreshed  by  none  but 
passing  sympathies. 

From  the  palace  the  Abb^  led  us  to  the  BenedictiBe  Monas- 
tery, and  took  us  to  the  cell  of  a  brother  of  the  order,  whose 
reserved  and  melandioly  expression  (though  he  was  w4  ei 
mare  than  the  middle  age)  promised  butHttSe  of  cheerful  eott- 
Tersation.  He  was,  however,  the  skiMul  musician  who  akme 
could  mam^  the  enormous  organ  in  the  church  of  this 
monastery.  As  he  rather  guessed  than  waited  to  hear  our 
request,  so  he  conqdied  with  it  in  silence.  We  proceeded  to 
the  very  spacious  church,  where,  sitting  down  at  the  glo- 
rious instrument,  he  made  its  softest  notes  whisper  through 
its  remotest  comers,  or  filled  the  whole  of  it  with  the  orash  of 
its  loudest  tones. 

If  you  had  not  previoudy  seen  the  organist,  you  would 
frincy  that  none  but  a  giant  could  exercise  such  power ;  as, 
however,  we  were  already  acquainted  with  his  per8<mal  ap- 
pearance, we  only  wondered  that  tiie  necessary  exertion  had  not 
long  since  worn  hki  out. 
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Cataniay  Friday^  May  4,  1787. 

Soon  after  dinner  our  Abbe  arrived  with  a  carriage,  and 
proposed  to  show  us  a  distant  part  of  the  city.  Upon  entering 
it  we  had  a  strange  dispute  about  precedence.  Having  got  up 
first,  I  had  seated  myself  on  the  left-hand  side.  As  he  ascended, 
he  begged  of  me  to  move,  and  to  take  the  right-hand  seat 
I  begged  him  not  to  stand  on  such  ceremony.  "  Pardon  me,'' 
he  replied,  '*  and  let  us  sit  as  I  propose ;  for  if  I  take  my 
place  on  your  right,  every  one  wiU  beheve  that  I  am  taking  a 
ride  with  you ;  but  if  I  sit  on  your  left,  it  is  thereby  indicated 
that  you  are  riding  with  me,  that  is,  with  him  who  has,  in  the 
Prince's  name,  to  show  you  the  city."  Against  this  nothing 
could,  of  course,  be  objected,  and  it  was  settled  accordingly. 

We  drove  up  the  streets  where  the  lava,  which,  in  1699, 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  this  city,  remains  visible  to  this 
day.  The  solid  lava  had  been  worked  like  any  other  rock, 
—streets  had  even  been  marked  out  on  its  surfeice,  and  partly 
built.  I  placed  imder  the  seat  of  the  carriage  an  imdoubted 
specimen  of  the  molten  rock,  remembering  that,  just  before 
my  departure  from  Germany,  the  dispute  had  arisen  about  the 
volcanic  origin  of  basalt.  And  I  did  so  in  many  other  places, 
in  order  to  have  several  varieties. 

However,  if  natives  had  not  proved  themselves  the  Mends  of 
their  own  land,  had  they  not  even  laboured,  either  for  the  sake 
of  profit  or  of  science,  to  bringtogether  whatever  is  remarkable 
in  this  neighbourhood,  the  traveUer  would  have  had  to  trouble 
himself  long,  and  to  little  purpose.  In  Naples  I  had  received 
much  information  from  tiie  dealer  in  lava,  but  still  more 
instruction  did  I  get  here  from  the  Chevalier  Gioeni.  In  his 
rich  and  excellently  arranged  museum  I  learned  more  or  less 
correctly  to  recognise  the  various  phenomena  of  the  lava  of 
.^Stna ;  the  basalt  at  its  foot,  stones  m  a  changed  state— -every- 
thing, in  fact,  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
possible.  What  I  saw  most  to  be  wondered  at,  was  some  zeolites 
from  the  ru^ed  rocks  which  rise  out  of  the  sea  below  JacL 

As  we  inquired  of  the  Chevalier  which  was  the  best  course 
to  take  in  order  to  ascend  JEtna,  he  would  not  hear  of  so 
dangerous  an  attempt  as  trying  to  reach  the  summit,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  season  of  the  year.  "Generally,"  he 
observed,  begging  my  pardon,  however,  "  the  strangers  who 
come  here  think  fer  too  lightly  of  the  matter ;  we,  however. 
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wlio  are  neighbours  of  the  mountain,  are  quite  contented  if, 
twice  in  our  life,  we  hit  on  a  very  good  opportunity  to  reach 
the  sununit.  Brydone^  who  was  the  first  by  his  description  to 
kindle  a  desire  to  see  this  fiery  peak,  did  not  himself  ascend 
it.  Coimt  Boreh  leaves  his  readers  in  imcertainty ;  but,  in 
&ct,  even  he  ascended  only  to  a  certain  height:  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  others.  At  present  the  snow  comes  down 
&r  too  low,  and  presents  insuperable  obstacles.  K  you  would 
take  my  advice,  you  wiU  ride  very  early  some  morning  fot 
Monte  Rosso,  and  be  contented  with  ascending  this  height. 
From  it  you  will  enjoy  a  splendid  view  of  ^tna,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  old  lava, 
wliich,  bursting  out  from  that  point  in  1697,  uidiappily  poured 
down  upon  the  city.  The  view  is  glorious  and  distinct ;  it 
is  best  to  listen  to  a  description  for  sdl  the  rest.'' 

Catania,  Saturday y  May  5, 1787. 
Following  this  good  counsel,  we  set  out  early  on  a  mule; 
and,  continually  looking  behind  us  on  otir  way,  reached  at 
last  the  region  of    the  lava,  as  yet  unchanged  by  time. 
Jagged  lumps  and  slabs  stared  us  in  the  fiEice,  among  which  a 
chance  road  had  been  tracked  out  by  the  beasts.   We  halted  on 
the  first  considerable  eminence.  Kniep  sketched  with  wonderful 
precision,  what  lay  before  us.   The  masses  of  lava  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  double  peak  of  Monte  Rosso  on  the  left,  right  before 
us  the  woods  of  Nicolosi,  out  of  which  rose  the  snow-capped  and 
slightly  smoking  summit.  We  drew  near  to  the  Red  Mountain. 
I  ascended  it.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  red  volcanic  rubbish, 
ashes,  and  stones,  heaped  together.     It  would  have  been  very 
easy  to  go  round  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  had  not  a  violent  and 
stormy  east  wind  made  my  footing  unsteady.  When  I  wished 
to  go  a  little  way,  I  was  obliged  to  take  off  my  cloak,  and 
l^en  my  hat  was  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  blown 
into  the  crater,  and  I  after  it.     On  this  accoulit  1  sat  down 
in  order  to  recover  myself,  and  to  take  a  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects ;  but  even  this  position  did  not  help  me  at 
all.     The  wind  came  direct  from  the  east,  over  the  glorious 
land  which,  far  and  near,  and  reaching  to  the  sea,  lay  below  me* 
The  outstretched  strand,  from  Messina  to  Syracuse,  with  its 
bays  and  headlands,  was  before  my  eyes,  either  quite  open, 
or  else  (though  only  in  a  few  small  points)  covered  with  rocks. 
When  I  came  down  quite  numbed,  Kniep,  imder  the  shelter  <^ 
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tbe  Ull,  hmi.  mmmoL  hia  tnB»  wril,  aiad  ivith  a  few  Hgiil: 
«B  tiie  paper  bmL  perpetuated  iJie  memozy  of  wluil  tte  -wM 
•iDim  had  allowed  meBcarc^  to  see,  and  rtitt  lesa  t»  fix  per« 
aMNwatlj  mmy  mind. 

Bstttnked  (mee  Moi^  to  Ae  jaxraof  tlM  Q^deft  Lioi^  ire  feuid 
lli»  ivaiter,  idioai  we  kad  wi&  dificilly  ppc^wited  firan 
BOiifUMmjfina'  i».  He  praited  our  pvndenee  m  gmng  «p  Ifat 
tiMMigfat  c^  Tisilng  tke  smmmt,  bnt  urgently  rvcoomiendid 
Idv  tibe  next  ^Kf  a  widk  by  the  sea  to  the  redra  of  Jacfe-«-it 
w«a  tile  Moal  Mtghtful  pleasiire^np  tiiat  «Hild  be  made 
ipom  Cataaia:  bat  it  would  be  wdl  to  taka  ■amediing'  to  eat 
aad  d^ink  with  ua,  and  afeo  utsnails  for  wansiiig  our  vianda 
Ka  wifb  offtred  heraelf  to  perform  lloa  duty.  Moveo^ver,  be 
i^K)lD»of  the  jdbQaa  there  waawhen  tome  EnglUiiiieii  hiaeda 
boat  with  a  baad  o£  maaie  to  aeoogyany  them--w^ndk  made 
it  more  delightful  than  it  was  peeuble  to  form  any  idea  oil 

The  roeka  of  Jaci  had  a  atnaig  attraction  for  me ;  I  had  a 
ataoag  dewre  to  knaek  otf  from  th^n  as  fine  seolitea  as  I  had 
aa^i  in  Gioeoi*t  posseeaiott.  It  was  true  we  m^ht  redact 
tka  acala  ol  tihe  affiur,  and  declme  the  atteodanee  of  1^  wife; 
but  the  waniing  of  the  Bngliriunaa  prevailed  over  every  other 
aamidoi'atioa.  We  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  zeolitea,  and 
prtdsd  ourseliei  not  a  HtUe  at  this  act  of  sdf-draual. 

Getiama,  Smday,  May  6, 1787. 

Our  deriod  eompaouon  baa  not  fiuled  us  to-day.  He 
oendnoted  ua  to  some  remains  of  ancient  architecture ;  in 
anamining  whidi,  however,  the  visitor  needa  to  bring  with 
hiBor  no  ordinary  talent  of  restoration.  We  saw  the  remana 
of  the  great  cisterns  of  a  nanmael^,  and  otiier  auailar 
lofaa,  which,  however,  have  been  filled  up  and  deprcsaad 
by  the  many  successive  destruetions  of  the  city  hj  lava,  earths 
qoakes,.  and  wars.  It  is  only  those  ndbo  are  most  aceurat^ 
aoqnainted  with  tbe  arohitecture  of  the  ancients  that  can  now 
derive  either  pleasure  or  instruction  from  seeing  tb«m. 

Tkie  kind  Abb^  engaged  to  make  our  excuses  fbr  not  wait> 
ing  again  on  1^  Pnnce,  and  we  parted  with  lively  exprea- 
aions  of  mutual  gratitude  and  good  will. 

!Paormma,  Monthi^  Muf  7, 1787. 
God  be  thanked  that  all  that  we  have  here  seen  this  da^ 
has  hetat  ahready  am^y  deseribed-^but  stiii  more,  that  Ku^ 
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lam  refshed  ta  ipcAd  tbe  wliole  cf  to-ii»ni*0v  in  the  opm 
air,  ItokiBg  sketches*  When  jeu  have  ftseesded  to  the  t(^ 
etf  IIm  wflSl  of  vocki,  ivhieb  nse  preeipitoasly  8t  do  gveat  diel 
t— CB  frman  the  sea,  you  find  two  peaks,  coiHieeted  by  a  scadk 
carde;  Wfaatrrer  duipe  tixie may  hare  had  oriffmsMy  firomKa^ 
-UBeh»  heen  helped  by  the  hand  of  bmr,  whk^  ha» farmed eirt 
of  it  an  amphitheatre  for  speetators.  Walls  and  other  buildings 
have  i^imined^  necessary  passages  and  looms.  Eight  across, 
at  ike  foot  otHut  seoneiremlar  range  of  seats,  the  scene  was  built, 
smd  hf  tilBS  BieaBs  the  two  ro^  were  joined  together,  and 
anMflt  eoanaovm  work  of  natwre  and  ait  eean^ineiL 

Now,  nttbgdeWD  at  the  spot  where  ftmaerly  sat  the  vap^ 
pnmost  speetators,  yo«  eonfesa  at  once  tlmt  nevesr  did  any  aEadL* 
cnee,  in  any  tiieatve,  hane  befiwe  it  socii  a  spectacle  as  yoa  th^e 
befcofei.  Oki  tiie  right,  and  on  high  rocks  at  the  side,  eai^ies 
tower  in  the  airk--4hrther  on  the  city  He»  hdom  yon;  and 
al&ongh  its  buildiiigs  are  afl  of  modem  date,  still  similar  one% 
BO  doubt,  stood  of  okl  on  ^le  same  she.  After  thk  tiK 
e^  fedis  on  ^e  whole  ci  Ihe  long  ridge  of  ^tna,  then  on  &e 
Kit  it  ea!td»» aTiew  of  the  sea-t^KBre,  as  ftnr  as  CatanEia,  and 
Cfven  Syracuse,  and  then  the  wMe  and  extenaiyeidew  is  closed 
by  the  immense  smoking  volcano,  but  net  honcihly,  ifxr  the  sA- 
Biosphere,  wil^  its  softening* e^Kt,  mi^s  it  look  morediataEit, 
atnd  molder  than  it  reafiy  is. 

If  now  you  turn  from  tins  idew  towards  tiie  passi^  naming 
mt  the  badk  of  the  speetators,  you  have  on  the  left  the  whole 
wall  of  the  looks  between  w^chand  the  sea  runs  the  road  ts 
Messina.  And  then  again  you  bdioid  Tast  groi^  of  rocky 
vic^ee  in  ^e  sea  itself,  with  the  coast  of  Caldbria  in  the  fio* 
distance,  which  only  a  fixed  and  attentive  gaze  cttor  distinguiA 
■bmm  the  donds  which  rise  rapidly  £rom  it. 

We  deseended  towards  the  theatre,  and  tarrkd  swhHe 
BBawag  its  riiiBs^  an  whidi  an  accompliriiccL  architect  wonkl 
do  weU  to  ^nploy,  at  least  on  paper,  his  tdent  of  restoradoo* 
AJter  ^hial  attempted  to  make  a  way  fer  myself  thiiou^  tiie  gar- 
clens  to  the  ci^.  Bnt  I  soon  learnt  by  experience  what  an  im^ 
penetrable  bvfWaiit  is  finined  by  ahedge  of  agaves  jdantedclose 
togetiier;  Yoa  can  see  through  their  interlacing  leaves,  and  yon 
think,  therefore,  it  wiU  be  easy  to  force  a  way  through  th^n; 
but  the  prickles  on  their  leaves  are  very  sensible  obstacles. 
If  yo«  step  on  these  colossal  leaves^  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
hear  yon^  tiiey^  break  off*  suddenly ;  and  so^  instead  of  g^tthq^ 
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out,  you  &11  into  the  anus  of  the  next  ^ant.  When,  how- 
erer,  at  last  we  had  wound  our  way  out  of  the  labyrinth,  we 
found  but  little  to  enjoy  in  the  city ;  though  frmn  itie  n^gh* 
bouring  country  we  felt  it  impossible  to  part  before  sunset 
Lifinitdy  beautiful  was  it  to  observe  this  region,  of  whidi 
eyery  point  had  its  interest,  gradually  enyelc^ped  in  darkness. 

Below  Taonnina :  on  the  Sea-ehore^ 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1787. 

Kniep,  whom,  by  good  luck,  I  brought  witli  me  hither,  can- 
not be  praised  enough  for  relieying  me  of  a  burden  wkidt 
would  have  been  intolerable  to  me,  and  which  goea  direcdy 
ooimter  to  my  nature.  He  has  gone  to  sketch  in  detafl 
the  objects  wluch  yesterday  he  took  a  general  survey  oi.  He 
will-  have  to  point  his  pencil  many  a  time,  and  I  know  not 
mdien  he  will  have  finished,  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to 
see  all  these  sights  again.  At  first  I  wished  to  ascend  the 
height  with  him ;  but  then,  again,  I  was  tempted  to  remain 
here ;  I  sought  a  comer  like  the  bird  about  to  build  its  nest 
In  a  sorry  and  neglected  peasant's  garden  I  have  seated  myself^ 
on  the  trunk  of  an  orange-tree,  and  lost  myself  in  reveries. 
Orange-branches,  on  which  a  traveller  can  sit,  sounds  rather 
strangely ;  but  seems  quite  natural  when  one  knows  that  the 
orange-tree,  left  to  nature,  sends  out  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  root,  twi^s,  which,  in  time,  become  decided  branches. 

And  so,  thinking  over  again  the  plan  of  the  *'*'  Nausicaa,"  I 
formed  the  idea  of  a  dramatic  concentration  of  the  '^  Odyssey «" 
I  think  the  scheme  is  not  impracticable,  only  it  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  difference  of  the  Drama 
and  the  Epopee. 

Kniep  has  come  down,  quite  happy  and  delighted,  and  has 
brought  back  with  him  two  large  fleets  of  drawing-paper, 
covered  with  the  clearest  outlines.  Both  will  contribute  to  pre* 
serve  in  my  mind  a  perpetual  memory  of  these  glorious  days. 

It  must  not  be  left  unrecorded,  that  on  this  shore,  and 
beneath  the  clearest  sky,  we  looked  aroimd  us,  from  a  little 
balcony,  and  saw  roses,  and  heard  the  nightingales.  These 
we  are  told  sing  here  durii^  at  least  six  months  of  the 

twelve.  

From  Memory » 

The  activity  of  the  clever  artist  who  accompanies  n^  and 
my  own  more  desultory  and  feeble  efforts,  having  now  aasnred 
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me  the  possession  of  well-selected  sketches  of  the  coimtiy 
and  its  most  remarkable  points  (which,  either  in  outline,  or 
if  I  like,  in  weU-finished  paintings,  will  be  mine  for  ever), 
I  have  been  able  to  resign  myself  more  entirely  to  an  impulse 
which  has  been  daily  growing  in  strength.  I  have  felt  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  animate  the  glorious  scenes  by  which  I  am 
surrounded — ^the  sea,  the  island,  the  heavens,  ynih  appropriate 
poetical  beings,  and  here,  in  and  out  of  this  locality,  to  finish 
a  composition  in  a  tone  and  spirit  such  as  I  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced. The  dear  sky ;  the  smell  of  the  sea,  the  halo  which 
merges,  as  it  were,  into  one  the  sky,  the  headlands,  and  the 
sea — all  Ihese  afforded  nourishment  to  my  purpose;  and 
whilst  I  wandered  in  those  beautiful  gard^is,  between  blossom-* 
ing  he^es  of  oleander,  and  through  arbours  of  fruit-bearing 
crange,  and  citron-trees,  and  between  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  were  unknown  to  me,  I  felt  the  strange  influence  in  the 
most  agreeable  way  possible. 

Convinced  that  lor  me  there  could  be  no  better  commen- 
tary on  the  "  Odyssey"  than  even  this  very  neighbourhood,  I 
purchased  a  copy,  and  read  it,  after  my  own  fashion,  with 
incredible  interest.  But  I  was  also  excited  by  it  to  produce 
somethmg  of  my  own,  which,  strange  as  it  seemed  at  the  first 
look,  became  dearer  and  dearer,  and  at  last  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  me.  For  I  entertained  the  idea  of  treating  the  story 
of  Nausicaa  as  the  subject  of  a  tragedy. 
.  It  is  impossible  for  me  even  to  say  what  I  should  have  been 
able  to  make  of  it,  but  the  plan  I  had  quite  settled  in  my 
mind.  The  leading  idea  was  to  paint  in  Nausicaa,  an 
amiable  and  exeellent  maiden  who,  wooed  by  many  suitors, 
but  conscious  of  no  preference,  coldly  rejected  all  advances, 
who,  however,  Mling  in  love  with  a  remarkable  stranger, 
suddenly  alters  her  own  conduct,  and  by  an  overhasty  avowal 
of  her  affection  compromises  herself;  and  consequently  gives 
rise  to  a  truly  tragic  situation.  This  simple  fable  might,  I 
thou^t,  be  rendered  highly  interesting  by  an  abundance  of 
subordinate  motives,  and  especially  by  the  naval  and  insular 
diaracter  of  the  locality,  and  of  the  personages  where  and 
among  whom  the  scene  was  laid,  and  by  the  peculiar  tone  it 
would  thence  assume. 

The  first  act  began  with  the  game  at  ball.  The  unexpected 
acquaintance  is  made ;  the  scruple  to  lead  him  herself  into  the 
city  is  already  the  harbinger  of  her  love« 
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Tke  fleeond  ael  wMcb  tke  cbataeten  of  Ae  hawnkilil  tf 
AieMttft,  aii^  of  tiw  8uttBt8,  and  cadf  wi^  Ae  ani^  of  UtyaMft 

The  third  is  demoted  cnlmh^teexkibilingtbegieatBttB  and 
MWfite  of  thenewcMBer,  audi  hoped  to  be  fd>laim1iieoo«Daeo£ 
tii€  dialegne,  (which  wa«  tobrmg  out  the  hiatorj  of  hkt  adTC»- 
taie0),l»iHr(>duee  a  tndy  artiaHeand  agreeahledfcct  byrqne* 
aasdag  tliM»Tan0ua  wa^in  whidii  thk  itoiy  waai«eeb«db|rfaii 
aBfvval  heaven.  Danngtiieiiarimd^eytiiepasMraiweretohi 
k^btened,  and  Na«icaa*8  lii^  aympaAy  with  tibe  atiaiifici 
to  lie  thrown  out  more  and  mon  hf  cooilii^tb^  fcdings.  > 

In  the  fburth  aet,  Ulyaees,  (off  tibe  seene,)  ginrea  tmiynaaag 
ppaofe  of  his  valoor ;  while  liie  women  pemain,  mad  give  Ml 
aeope  to  Hbsir  likinga,  their  hopes,  aad  aJl  other  tender  emv 
lieas.  The  high  ibvour  in  which  the  citiMigCT  stands  widi  dS, 
nakesitimpossiblefirNansicaatorestrainh^own  fe^ings^aod 
so*  she  beecMBcies  ineporaUj  compromned  with  her  own  pec^de. 
Ulysses,  who,  partly  innocent,  partiy  to  blame,  is  tbe  cmsa  of 
ril  Hits,  now  annonnees  his  intention  to  depaort ;  and  motfung 
remains  lor  the  «nha|^y  Naosicaa,  bnt  m  the  fifth  act  to 
seek  Ibr  an  end  of  exist^M^. 

In  tikis  composition,  there  was  nothing  which  I  was  not 
able  by  experience  to  paint  after  nature.  E^en  wfaiie  trai>el- 
has — e^en  in  peril — ^to  excite  Ihvonrable  feelings  whkh, 
amough  tiiey  did  not  end  tragically,  might  yet  prore  paiiM 
enough,  and  perhaps  dangerous^  and  would,  at  all  ercmts,  lea^ 
^bep  wounds  behind-— even  the  supposed  accidents  of  deserib- 
mg,  in  fiyely  colours,  ft>r  the  entertainment  of  oHhen,  objects 
obsenned  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  traY^hng  adventuzes 
and  chances  cf  life — tB  be  looked  upon  by  the  youi^  as  a 
demigod,  but  by  the  more  sedate  as  a  talker  of  rhodomontads, 
and  to  meet  now  with  unexpected  favomr,  and  now  wiA 
miexpected  rebuff-— all  this  caused  me  to  feel  so*  great  am 
attadmient  to  Ihis  plan,  tiiat  in  thinkiitg  of  it,  I  dreamed 
away  all  the  time  of  my  stay  at  Palermo^  and,  indeed,  of  aB 
the  rest  of  my  Sicilian  tour.  It  was  this  tiiat  made  ma  ears 
Kttiie  fer  all  the  inconyenience  and  discorafert  I  met  ^i^lhr; 
foTy  on  this  classic  ground,  a  poetic  yein  had  taken  possesskn 
of  me,  causing  all  that  I  saw,  experienced,  or  obserred,  to  be 
taken  and  regarded  in  a  joyous  mood. 

After  my  usual  habit — whether  a  good  or  a  bad  one — I 
wrote  down  little  or  nothing  of  the  pieee;  bat  wmrked  in  a^ 
mind  the  most  of  it,  with  all  the  minutest  detail.    Aad  thers. 
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in  mj  miiM^  puahed  oai  of  thoi^ht  by  sumy  cnibteqiieiit  dis- 
teaotiiMis,  it  ktfui  resiamed  until  this  motneat,  when,  howoTer, 
1  can  Decreet  cjothing  but  a  very  flEttnt  idea  of  it. 

1%  8,  1787.  0»  He  rood  io  Muima. 
High  limestone  lodcs  ea  the  kft.  They  beoome  more 
deeply  ciHoared  a«  you  advanoe,  and  form  many  beautiM 
«n«8.  Presently  there  oomm^ioes  a  Boaat  of  rook  which  maj 
he  cidled  eky  slate,  or  8and-#tone  (greywacke).  In  tha 
ktooka  you  now  meet  pebbles  of  granite.  The  yellow  appka 
«f  tfttt  aolanwB,  the  red  flowers  oi  the  oleaad^,  give  beauty  to 
iht  laadaeape.  The  little  stream  of  Nisi  brings  down  wi&  it 
mica-pebbles,  as  do  also  all  the  streams  we  afterwanis  came  to. 

Wedt^day^  May  9,  1787. 

Beaten  by  astormy  east  wind,  we  rode  between  the  raging 
•oa  on  the  right,  and  the  wall  of  rodcs,  from  the  top  of 
^irliidi  we  were  yesterday  lookii^  down;  but  t^  day  we  nave 
lieeii  continually  at  war  widi  the  wata:.  We  had  to  cross 
ittnMrierable  br«^  of  which  the  largest  bears  the  honour^ 
afafe  titJie  of  a  river.  However,  ^ese  streams,  as  weU  as  the 
grafel  which  they  bring  down  with  them,  wa>e  easier  to  buflet 
with  than  the  sea,  which  was  raging  violently,  and  at  many 
yiaces  dashed  right  ova:  the  road  against  the  rocks,  wUm 
ikiew  back  the  thidc  c^ray  on  the  travellers.  It  was  a 
glorions  sight,  and  its  rarity  to  us  made  us  quite  ready  to  pnt 
vp  wbh,  aH  its  inoonvenienoe. 

At  the  same  .time  there  was  no  lade  of  objects  for  the 
minecalogioal  obeerrer.  Enormous  masses  of  limestcme,  un- 
dennined  by  the  wind  and  the  waves,  £dl  from  time  to  time ; 
ifae  softer  particlee  are  worn  away  by  the  ocmtinual  motion  of 
the  waves,  while  the  harder  substances  in^)edded  in  them  are 
kit  behind;  and  so  the  wbde  strand  is  strewed  with  variegated 
flueits  verging  on  the  hornstone,  <^  which  I  selected  and 
carried  off  many  a  specimen. 


Thur9daif,  May  10,  1787. 
And  to  at  last  we  arrived  in  Messina,  where,  as  we  knew  of 
BO  lodging,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  pass  the  first  night  at 
the  <|Barters  of  our  vetturino,  and  then  look  out  in  the  morn- 
jBg  for  a  more  com£cH:table  habitation.  In  consequenoe  of 
this  reaolntioay  our  first  entrance  gave  us  the  terriUe  idea  (^ 
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entering  a  rained  city.  For,  dnringa  whole  quarter  of  an  luyor 
as  we  rode  along,  we  passed  ruin  after  rain,  before  we  reiK^ed 
the  auberge,  which,  being  the  only  new  building  tiiat  has 
sprung  up  in  this  qiuurter,  opens  to  you  from  its  first  story 
window  a  Tiew  of  nothing  but  a  rugged  waste  of  ruins.  Be- 
yond the  circle  of  the  stable  yard  not  a  living  being  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  seen.  During  the  night  the  stillness  was 
frightful.  The  doers  would  nei&er  bolt  nor  even  close ;  there 
was  no  more  provision  here  for  the  entertainment  of  human 
guests  than  at  any  other  of  the  similar  posting  stations* 
However,  we  slept  away  very  comfortaMy  on  a  mattrass 
which  our  vetturino  took  away  from  beneatii  the  very  body 
of  our  host.  ■ 

Friday,  May  II,  1787. 
To-day  we  parted  from  our  worthy  muleteer,  and  a  good 
largesse  rewarded  him  for  his  attentive  services.     We  parted 
very  amicably,  after  he  had  first  procured  is  a  servant,  to  take 
us  at  once  to  the  best  inn  in  the  place,  and  aftierwards  to 
show  us  whatever  was  at  all  remarkable  in  Messina.  -  Chir 
first  host,  in  order  that  his  wish  to  get  rid  of  us  might  be 
gratified  as  quickly  as  possible,  helped  to  carry  our  boxes  and 
other  packages  to  a  pleasant  lodging  nearer  to  the  inhabited 
portion  of  Qie  city — ^that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  city  itself 
The  following  description  will  give  some  idea  of  it.     Hie 
terrible  calamity  which  visited  Messina  and  swept  Bwav 
twelve  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  did  not  leave  behind  it 
a  single  dwelling  for  the  thirty  thousand  who  survived^ 
Most  of  the  houses  were  entirely  thrown  down ;  the  cracked 
and  shaking  walls  of  the  others  made  them  quite  unsafe  to  Hve 
in.     On  the  extensive  meads,  therefore,  to  the  north  of  Mes* 
sina,  a  city  of  planks  was  hastily  erected,  of  which  any  one 
will  quickly  form  an  idea  who  1ms  ever  seen  the  Romerberg 
at  Frankfort  during  the  fiiir,  or  has  passed  through  the  mar' 
ket-place  at  Leipzig ;  for  all  the^retail  houses   and  the  work- 
shops are  open  toi/i^rds  the  street,  and  the  chief  business  is 
carried  on  in  front  of  them.     Therefore,  there  are  but  few  of 
the  larger  houses  even  that  are  particularly  well  closed  against 
publicity.  Thus,  then,  have  they  been  living  for  three  years^and 
ihe  habits  engendered  by  such  booth-like,  hut-like,  and,  indeed^ 
tent>like  dwellings,  has  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  chumc- 
t^r  of  the  occupants.    The  horror  caused  by  tliis  unparall^ed 
event,  the  dread  of  its  recurrence,  impels  them  with  light- 
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bearted  cheerfulness  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  pasaingmoment. 
A  dreadful  expectation  of  a  fresh  calamity  was  excited  on  21st 
April — only  twenty  days  ago,  that  is — by  an  earthquake, 
which  again  sensibly  shook  ihe  ground.  We  were  shown  a 
SDOtU  church  where  a  multitude  of  people  were  crowded  to* 
gather  at  the  yery  moment,  and  perceiyed  the  trembling. 
Some  persons  who  were  present  at  the  time  do  not  appear  eyen 
yet  to  haye  recoyered  from  their  fright. 

In  seeking  out  and  yisiting  these  spots  we  were  accom- 
panied by  a  friendly  consul,  who  spontaneously  put  himself 
to  much  trouble  on  our  account — a  kindness  to  be  gratefrtlly 
acknowledged  in  this  wilderness  more  than  in  any  ol£er  place. 
At  the  same  time,  haying  learned  that  we  were  soon  about  to 
leave,  he  informed  us  that  a  French  merchantman  was  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  Naples.  The  news  was  doubly  wel- 
come, as  the  flag  of  France  is  a  protection  against  the  pirates. 

We  made  our  kind  cicerone  aware  of  our  desire  to  examine 
the  inside  of  one  of  the  larger  (though  still  one  storied)  huts, 
and  to  see  their  plain  and  extemporized  economy.  Just  at  this 
moment  we  were  joined  by  an  agreeable  person,  who  presently 
described  himself  to  be  a  teacher  of  French.  After  finishing 
our  walk,  the  consul  made  known  to  him  our  wish  to  look  at 
one  of  these  buildings,  and  requested  him  to  take  us  home 
with  hpn  and  show  us  his. 

We  entered  the  hut,  of  which  the  sides  and  roof  consisted 
alike  of  planks.  The  impression  it  left  on  the  eye  was  exactly 
that  of  one  of  the  booths  in  a  fair,  where  wild  beasts  or  other 
curiosities  are  exhibited.  The  timber  work  of  the  walls  and 
the  roof  was  quite  open.  A  green  curtain  diyided  off  the 
front  room,  which  was  not  covered  with  deals,  but  the  natural 
floor  was  left  just  as  in  a  tent.  There  were  some  chairs  and 
^  table;  but  no  other  article  of  domestic  furniture.  The 
space  was  lighted  from  above  by  the  openings  which  had  been 
accidentally  left  in  the  roofing.  We  stood  talking  together 
for  some  time,  while  I  contemplated  the  green  curtain  and  the 
roof  within,  which  was  visible  over  it,  when  all  of  a  sudd^i 
from  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  two  lovely  girls'  heads, 
black-eyed,  and  black-haired,  peeped  over  full  of  curiosity, 
but  vanished  again  as  soon  as  they  saw  they  were  perceived. 
However,  upon  being  asked  for  by  ihe  consul,  after  the  lapse  of 
just  so  much  time  as  was  necessary  to  adorn  themselves,  they 
•came  fcHrward,  and  wi^  their  well  dressed  and  neat  little  bodies 
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CKfi  belbce  Ik  greea  ti^estry,  F^m  tkeir  ^[oesiioBS  wi| 
dftiffly  peroeived  that  ^ey  looked  upon  ufi  «8  fabuloiifi  beifigs 
firam  tfiother  world,  in  which  most  amiable  <k^«si.oni  «ur 
answeiB  must  have  gone  fiir  to  ooafirm  thesau  The  odnaiil 
gave  a  meny  descriptioa  of  our  siagular  appearaoee :  thye  oon- 
y&mJdoB.  was  so  very  agreeable,  that  we  fouad  it  hard  taf^aci 
with  them.  It  was  act  until  we  had  got  outof  the  door  that 
it  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  never  seen  the  iimer  room,  and 
bad  fidrgottea  all  about  the  coastructiea  of  the  hooae,  being 
entiiely  taken  iip  with  its  fair  iahabitants. 


Messina,  Saturday,  May  12^  1 7B7. 

Amoi^  other  things  we  were  told  by  the  x^oa^ul,  that 
although  it  was  not  indispensably  aeeessaiy^  6till  it  wodki  be 
as  well  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  go^iBor,  a  strange  old 
man,  who,  by  his  humours  and  prejudices,  ai^ht  as  readily 
injure  as  beae&t  as :  that  besides  it  always  told  in  hia  (the 
eonsul's)  &vour  if  he  was  the  means  of  introducang  distia- 
gnished  personages  to  the  governor ;  and  besides,  no  stranger 
arriving  here  can  tell  whether  some  time  or  other  he  may 
not  somehow  cnr  other  require  the  assistance  of  this  persoBage» 
So  to  please  my  fiiend,  I  went  with  him« 

As  we  entered  the  ante-chamber,  we  heard  in  the  inner  room 
a  most  horrible  hubbub  ;  a  footman,  with  a  veay  puadi4ike 
esftfesskm  of  oountenanfoe,  whispered  in  the  oonsurs  ear  :-^ 
"  An  ill  day-— a  dangerous  moment  !'*  Howev^  we  enteced^ 
and  found  the  governor,  a  very  old  man,  sitti^  at  a  table  near 
the  window,  with  his  back  turned  towards  us.  Lai^e  piles 
of  old  disooioured  lettears  were  lyii^  before  him,  from  which* 
with  the  greatest  sedateness,  he  went  on  cuUing  out  ike  un- 
written portion  of  the  paper — thus  giving  pretty  stroi^  ptoofii 
of  his  love  of  economy.  During  this  peaceful  oocupatimi* 
however,  he  was  fearfidly  rating  and  cursing  away  at  a  re* 
[^ctable  looking  personage,  who,  to  judge  from  his  costunas^ 
was  probably  connected  with  Malta,  and  who,  with  gpeat 
ooolness  and  porecision  of  manner,  was  defending  himself 
for  which,  however,  he  was  afS^rded  but  little  oi^wtunity. 
Though  thus  rated  and  scolded,  he  yet  with  great  self-possea- 
sion  endeavoured  by  appealing  to  his  passport  and  to  his 
well-known  connections  in  Naples,  to  remove  a  suspicion 
the  governor,  as  it  would  appear,  had  formed  against  him 
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coming  backwards  and  forwards  withont  any  apparent  busi- 
ness. All  this,  however,  was  of  no  use :  the  governor  went 
on  cutting  his  old  letters,  and  carefully  separating  the  dean 
paper,  and  scolding  all  the  while. 

Besides  ourselves  there  were  about  twelve  other  persons  in 
the  room,  spectators  of  the  bull-baiting,  standing  hovering  in 
a  very  wide  circle,  and  apparently  envying  us  our  proximity 
to  the  door,  as  a  desirable  position  should  the  passionate  old 
man  seize  his  crutch,  and  strike  away  right  and  left.  During 
this  scene  our  good  consul's  face  had  lengthened  considerably; 
for  my  part,  my  courage  was  kept  up  by  the  grimaces  of  a  foot- 
man, who,  though  just  outside  the  door,  was  close  to  me,  and 
-who,  as  often  as  I  turned  round,  made  the  drollest  gestures 
possible  to  appease  my  alarm,  by  indicating  that  all  this 
did  not  matter  much. 

And  indeed  the  awful  afifair  was  quickly  brought  to  an 
end.  The  old  man  suddenly  closed  it  with  observing  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  clapping  the  Maltese  in  pri- 
son, and  letting  him  cool  his  heels  in  a  cell — ^however,  he  would 
pass  it  over  this  time ;  he  might  stay  in  Messina  the  few  days  he 
had  spoken  of — but  after  that  he  must  pack  off,  and  never  show 
his  £9Lce  there  again.  Very  coolly,  and  without  the  slightest 
change  of  coimtenance,  the  object  of  suspicion  took  his  leave, 
gracefully  saluting  the  assembly,  and  ourselves  in  parti- 
cular, as  he  passed  thorough  the  crowd  to  get  to  the  door. 
As  the  governor  turned  round  fiercely,  intending  to  add  yet 
another  menace,  he  caught  sight  of  us,  and  immediately 
recovering  himself,  nodded  to  the  consul,  upon  which  he 
stepped  forward  to  introduce  me. 

The  governor  was  a  person  of  very  great  age ;  his  head  bent 
forwards  on  his  chest,  while  from  beneath  his  grey  sha^y 
brows,  black  simken  eyes  cast  forth  stealthy  glances.  Now, 
however,  he  was  quite  a  different  personage,  from  what  we  had 
seen  a  few  moments  before.  He  begged  me  to  be  seated ;  and 
still  uninterruptedly  pursuing  his  occupation,  asked  me  many 
questions,  which  I  didy  answered,  and  concluded  by  inviting 
me  to  din  e  with  him  as  long  as  I  should  remain  here.  The  eon- 
8ul,  satisfied  as  well  as  myself,  nay,  even  more  satisfied,  since 
he  knew  better  than  I  did  the  dsuiger  we  had  escaped,  made 
haste  to  descend  the  stairs ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  had  no  desire 
ever  again  to  approach  the  lion's  den. 
Vox..  II.  2  ic 
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Waidag  this  momiBg,  we  f)«id  oorBclvvs  m  a  oradi  pki- 
•pvtmeitt,  and  witii  the  emi  fihining  brigkliy,  btft  stS 
in  poor  afflicted  Messina.  Singula]iyuo|^i^»airti6llieTww«f 
tlie  Bo-called  FalasEata^  a  eresoent-sliaped  row  of  real  pakeee, 
wUdi  for  neaitj  a  quirter  of  a  league  encloses  and  mn^EB  ifA 
tiia  roadstead.  All  were  built  of  stone,  and  four  sitonesln^', 
^  Bef«ral  the  whole  front,  up  to  the  eomioe  of  tlie  io(^  is 
jtiH  ttandmg,  while  others  have  been  thrown  down  as  low« 
'ifae  &«t,  or  seeond, or  tiurd  storj.  80  t^at  ^hisoiK^  ^piead^ 
Iao  of  bmldingB  exhibits  at  presevtwitk  its  many  chains  and 

Cforations,  a  strangely  reroltiBg  appearanee :  for  1i»  hbe 
ven  maj  be  seen  through  afanost  erery  window.    The  in- 
ierior  apartments  in  aU  are  uttnly  destirc^fed  and  Mien. 
One  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon  is  the  fact  tet  ^ 

Slendkl  arohiteetnral  edifices  erected  by  the  ricii,  tempted 
eir  less  wealthy  neigUxnirs  to  yie  with  them,  in  i^peartnoe 
«t  least,  attd  to  hide  bdiiiMl  a  new  front  of  cut  otooe  die 
•old  houses,  whidi  had  been  bnOt  of  breer  and  mnHer  raM^ 
•tones,  kneaded  together  and  oons^dated  with  plenty  d 
aaartar.  Has  joimng,  not  mucb  to  be  trusted  at  any  tine, 
was  quiddy  loosened  and  dissc^yed  by  the  teiriUe^arthqvahB. 
Ilie  wliole  MIL  togedier.  Among  the  many  mgidar  ineAaoees 
<«f  wondeifal  pmserration  whkii  occurred  in  <kLs  eakm^ 
they  teU  ^e  Mlowing.  Ite  owner  of  one  of  l^ese  hoases 
lud,  exaetb'  at  Hm  vmM.  moment,  entered  the  recess  of  t 
wixuiow  ,while  the  whole  booie  fell  together  behind  him ;  and 
there,  sasp^ided  aloft,  but  sale,  he  calmly  awaited  tlie  momes^ 
of  his  liberation  from  his  airy  prison,  lliat  this  st^de  of  hofld- 
ing,  yrkaxh.  was  adopted  inoonsequenee  of  having  no  ^qnanies 
im  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  prineipid  eause  w£y  the  rms  ^ 
the  city  was  so  total  as  it  was,  is  proved  by  4iie  fiM^  thatde 
^naes  whidi  were  of  a  more  solid  masonry  are  still  standoif  . 
The  Jesuits'  College  anddnireh,  winch  are  eolidly  built  of  «^ 
atone,  are  stiU  standing  uninjnivd,  with  their  (Original  sdbstaa- 
jtial  fitbric  imimpaared.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  <te 
appearance  of  Messina  is  most  oj^^ressi^e,  and  reminds  one  rf 
lihe  times  when  the  Sioam  and  tSicuH  abandoned  this  restless  and 
teeacherotts  district,  to  occupy  iAa^  western  eoMt  of  the  iska^ 
Afber  paasingthe  momtng  in  viewing  these  nuns,  we  entered 
our  inn  to  take  a  frugal  m^.    We  were  «taH  sitting  at  tsMe* 
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IbeBc^  ottrselves  quite  eamlfortable,  wlien  the  consul's  servunt 
T«flhed  brealMess  into  the  room,  dedaring  liiat  the  governor  had 
lieen  looking  for  me  all  over  the  city — ^he  had  invited  me  to  din- 
ner,  md  yet  I  was  absent.  The  consul  eamesliy  intreated  me 
to  go  immediately,  whether  I  had  or  not  dined — ^whether  I  had 
allowed  the  hour  to  pass  through  foi^etfulness  or  design.  I 
sow  felt,  for  the  first  time,  how  clnldish  and  silly  it  was  to  allow 
my  joy  at  my  first  escape  to  banish  all  further  recollection  of 
ihe  Oydop's  invitation.  The  servant  did  not  allow  me  to 
loiter;  his  r^resentations  were  most  urgent  and  most  direct 
to  ihe  poii^ ;  if  I  did  not  go  the  consul  wotdd  be  in  danger  of 
tmSsrio^  all  that  this  fiery  despot  might  chose  to  inflict  upon 
him  and  his  eountrymen. 

Whilst  I  was  airanging  my  hair  and  dress,  I  took  courage, 
aadwith  a  Kghter  h^eui;  followed,  invoking  Ulysses  as  my 
pstron  saint,  and  begging  him  to  intercede  in  my  behalf  with 
Mlae  Athene. 

Anired  at  the  lion^s  den,  I  was  conducted  by  a  fine  foot- 
man isto  a  large  ^ning-room,  where  about  forty  people  were 
tttting  at  an  oval  table,  without,  however,  a  word  beii^ 
^>olEen.  The  place  on  the  governor's  right  was  unoccupied, 
md  to  it  was  I  accordingly  conducted. 

Having  sabted  the  host  and  his  guests  with  a  low  bow,  I 
taok  my  seat  by  his  side,  excused  my  delay  by  the  vast  size  of 
the  eity,  and  by  the  mistakes  whidi  the  unusual  way  of 
veekdtnBg  the  time  had  so  often  caused  me  to  make.  With  a 
fiery  look,  he  replied^  that  if  a  person  visited  foreign  countries, 
he  ought  to  make  a  point  to  learn  its  customs,  and  to  guide 
kis  movements  acooi^ingly.  To  this  I  answered  that  such 
was  invariably  my  endeavour,  only  I  had  found  that,  in  a 
strange  locality,  and  amidst  totally  new  circumstances,  one 
urrariably  fell  at  first,  even  with  the  very  best  intentions,  into 
errofs  which  might  appear  unpardonable,  but  for  the  kindness 
which  readily  accepted  in  excuse  for  them  the  plea  of  the 
Biti^ie  of  travelling,  the  distraction  of  new  objects,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  one's  bodily  comforts,  and,  indeed,  of 
pr^>aring  for  one's  further  travels. 

Hereupon  he  asked  me  how  long  I  thought  of  remaining. 
1  answered  that  I  should  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  stay  here 
for  a  ecmsiderable  period,  in  order  to  have  the  opportimity  of 
atlesting,  by  my  <^ose  attention  to  his  orders  and  commands^ 

2  k2 
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my  gratitude  for  the  fiivour  he  had  shewn  me.    After  a  pause 

he  inquired  what  I  had  seen  in  Messina  ?     I  detailed  to  him 

my  moming*8  occupation,  with  some  remarks  on  what  I  had 

seen,  adding  that  what  most  had  struck  me  was  the  cleanliness 

and  good  order  in  the  streets  of  this  devastated  city.    And,  in 

&ct,  it  was  highly  admirable  to  observe  how  all  the  streets  had 

been  cleared  by  throwing  the  rubbish  among  the  fallen  fordfi- 

cations,  and  by  piling  up  the  stones  against  the  houses,  by 

which  means  the  middle  of  the  streets  had  been  made  pa** 

fectly  free  and  open  for  trade  and  traffic.     And  this  gave  me 

an  opportunity  to  pay  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  his 

excellency,  by  observing  that  all  the  Messinese   thankfulk 

acknowledgea  that  they  owed  this  convenience  entirely  to  his 

care  and  forethought.     "  They  acknowledge  it,  do  they,"  he 

growled :  "  well,  every  one  at  first  complained  loudly  enough 

of  the  hardship  of  being  compelled  to  take  his  share  of  the 

necessary  labour."     I  made  some  general  remarks  upon  ihe 

wise  intentions  and  lofty  designs  of  government  being  only 

slowly  understood  and  appreciated  and  on  similar  topics.     He 

asked  if  I  had  seen  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  when  I  said. 

No,  he  rejoined  that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  shown  to  me  in 

all  its  splendour. 

During  this  conversation,  which  was  interrupted  with  a  few 
pauses,  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  observed,  maintained  a  deep 
silence,  scarcely  moving  except  so  &r  as  was  absolutely  neces* 
fiary  in  order  to  place  the  food  in  their  mouths.  And  so,  too, 
when  the  table  was  removed,  and  coffee  was  served,  they  stood 
up  round  the  walls  like  so  many  wax  dolls.  I  went  up  to  the 
chaplain,  who  was  to  shew  me  the  church,  and  began  to  thank 
liim  in  advance  for  the  trouble.  However,  he  moved  ofi^  after 
hiunbly  assuring  me  that  the  command  of  his  excellency  was 
in  his  eyes  all  sufficient.  Upon  this  I  turned  to  a  young 
stranger  who  dtood  near,  who,  however.  Frenchman  as  he 
was,  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  at  his  ease ;  for  he,  too,  seemed 
to  be  struck  dumb  and  petrified,  like  the  rest  of  the  company, 
among  whom  I  recognized  many  faces  who  had  been  any- 
thing but  willing  witnesses  of  yesterday's  scene. 

The  governor  moved  to  a  distance ;  and  after  a  little  while, 
the  chaplain  observed  to  me  that  it  was  time  to  be  going.  I 
followed  him;  the  rest  of  the  company  had  silently  one  by  one 
disappeared.  He  led  me  to  the  gate  of  the  Jesuit's  church, 
which  rises  in  the  air  with  all  the  splendour  and  really 
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fraposing  effect  of  the  ai'chitecture  of  these  fathers.  A 
porter  came  immediately  towards  us,  and  invited  us  to  enter ; 
bnt  the  priest  held  me  back,  observing  that  we  must  wait  for 
the  governor.  The  latter  presently  arrived  in  his  carriage,  and, 
{^topping  in  the  piazza,  not  far  from  the  church,  nodded  to  us  to 
approadi,  whereupon  all  three  advanced  towards  him.  He  gftve 
tfie  porter  to  understand  that  it  was  his  command  that  he 
should  not  only  shew  me  the  church  and  all  its  parts,  but 
should  also  narrate  to  me  in  frdl  the  histories  of  the  several 
altars  and  chapels ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  should  also  open 
to  me  aU  the  sacrists,  and  shew  me  their  remarkable  contents. 
I  was  a  person  to  whom  he  was  to  show  all  honour,  and  who 
tnust  have  every  cause  on  his  return  home  to  speak  well  and 
honourably  of  Messina.  "  Fail  not,"  he  then  said,  turning  to 
me  with  as  much  of  a  smile  as  his  features  were  capable  of,— 
**  Fail  not  as  long  as  you  are  here  to  be  at  my  dinner- table  in 
good  time — you  shall  always  find  a  hearty  welcome."  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  make  him  a  most  respectful  reply  before  the 
earriage  moved  on. 

From  this  moment  the  chaplain  became  more  cheerful,  and  we 
entered  the  church.  The  Castellan  (for  so  we  may  well  name 
him)  of  this  fairy  palace,  so  little  suited  to  the  worship  of  God, 
set  to  work  to  fulfil  the  duty  so  sharply  enjoined  on  Inm,  when 
Kniep  and  the  consij  rushed  into  the  empty  sanctuary,  and 
gave  vent  to  passionate  expressions  of  their  joy  at  seeing  me 
again  and  at  liberty,  who,  they  had  believed,  would  by  this 
time  have  been  in  safe  custody.  They  had  sat  in  agonies  until 
the  roguish  footman  (whom  probably  the  consul  had  well-feed) 
came  and  related  with  a  hundred  grimaces  the  issue  of  the 
affair;  upon  which  a  cheerM  joy  took  possession  of  them,  and 
they  at  once  set  out  to  seek  me,  as  their  informant  had  made 
known  to  them  the  governor's  kind  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  church,  and  thereby  gave  them  a  hope  of  finding  me. 

We  now  stood  before  the  high  altar,  listening  to  the  enu- 
meration of  the  ancient  rarities  with  which  it  was  itilaid : 
pillars  of  lapis  lazuli  fluted,  as  it  were,  with  bronzed  and  with 
gilded  rods;  pilasters  and  panellings  after  the  Florentine 
feishion;  gorgeous  Sicilian  agates  in  abundance,  with  bronze  and 
gilding  perpetually  recurring  and  combining  the  whole  together. 
And  now  commenced  a  wondrous  counterpointed  fugue ^ 
Kniep  and  the  consul  dilating  on  the  perplexities  of  the 
late  incident,  and  the  showman  emimerating  the  costly  articles 
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of  the  well-preserved  sjdendour,  broke  m  alternately,  botii 
fbllj  poesessed  with  their  subject  This  alSurded  a.  twefiaU 
gratification ;  I  became  sensible  how  hiehy  was  my  escape, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  ptodae- 
ticms  of  the  Sicilian  mountains,  <m  which,  in  their  mx&^t 
state,  I  had  already  bestowed  attentiotty  here  worked  uj^  and 
employed  for  architectural  purposes. 

My  accurate  acquaintance  witb  the  sefend  elemew^  o£ 
whioi  thia  ^lendour  was  composed,  helped  me  to  disooftr 
that  what  was  called  lapis  lazuli  in  these  o^umns  was  probably 
nothing  but  ealcara,  though  calcara  of  a  more  beautifid  cokir 
than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  withal  saoat  ineon- 
parabfy  pieced  together.  But  even  such  as  they  are,  these 
pillars  are  still  most  highly  to  be  prized  ;  for  it  is  evKbeni  tiiat 
an  immense  quantity  q£  this  matenal  must  have  been  coUeeted 
before  so  many  pieces  of  such  beautiful  and  ^mihur  tints 
could  be  selected ;  and  im  the  next  place,  eon»derable  pazas 
and  labour  must  have  been  expended  m  cutting  splittii^ 
and  polishing  the  stone.  But  what  task  was  ever  too  graat 
for  the  industry  of  these  fathers  } 

DuriEBg  my  inspection  of  these  rarities^  the  cons^ 
nev^  ceased  enlightening  me  on  the  danger  with  wideh  I  hsd 
been  menaced.  The  governor,  he  said,  not  at  aU  pleased 
that,  on  my  very  first  introduction  to  him,  I  i^ould  have 
been  a  spectator  of  his  violence  towards  the  quasi  Maltese, 
had  resolved  within  himself  to  pay  me  especial  attentioii, 
and  with  this  view  he  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  a  regolar 
plan^  which,  however,  had  received  a  considerable  check  firott 
my  absence  at  the  very  moment  in  whidi  it  waa  first  to  be 
carried  into  e£Eect.  After  waiting  a  long  while,  the  deq)ot  at 
last  sat  down  to  dinner,  without,  however,  been  able  ta  eoa^ 
ceal  his  vexation  and  annoyance,  so  that  the  eompaay  weie 
in  dread  lest  they  should  witness  a  scene  either  on  my  aninl 
or  on  our  rising  fix>m  table. 

Every  now  i^  then  the  sacristan  managed  to  put  in  awoidy 
(^>ened  the  secret  chambers,  which  are  buih  in  beautiiul  pro* 
portion,  and  degantly  not  to  say  splendidly  (Mmamented.  fa 
them  were  to  be  seen  all  the  moveable  fiirniture  and  eostly 
utensils  of  the  church  still  remaining,  and  these  c<Mrre^onded 
in  shape  and  decoration  with  aU  the  rest.  Of  the  preeioos 
metals  I  observed  nothing,  and  just  as  little  of  genmine  wodoi 
of  arty  whether  andent  or  modem. 
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€Hbc  inxed  ItidiaB-Q«man  ^^fM  (fbr  tiie  good  ftthcr  tmiA 
ibe  flftcnstui  dMnmted  in  the  former  longwv  while  Kniep^  md 
tine  conenl  retpmded  in  the  hitter)  casM  to  an  end  just  a»  we 
wears  joawd  by  tm  offieer  whom  I  remenibered  to  hare  seeii 
at  the  dtmner-table.    He  bdooged  to  the  governor's  ma^e^ 
His  appeunuiee  oertainl  j  calcidated  to  excite  anxiety,  mk 
not  the  lest  00  as  he  oflloed  to  condtut  me  to  the  haibcmtf, 
wiieie  he  would  take  me  to  certain  parts  which  generaUj  were^ 
inacCeasibk  to  strangers*    Mj  friaids  looked  i^  one  anoliiier ; 
howcrer^  I  did  not  suffer  mjsi^  to  be  deterred  b3r  their  swm- 
domficMn  going  alone  wi&  ham.    Ailter  some  talk  about  indi^- 
fievent  matters,  I  began  to  address  him  more  Ikmiliarly,  ancl 
oMidfessed  that  dming  the  dinner  I  had  dbserved  many  of  the 
sikai  parbr  ssakla;^  fricndfy  s%iis  to  me,  and  girii^  m»  i» 
nnderstana  that  I  was  not  among  mere  strangers  and  men  oC 
the  world,  bnt  among  friends,  and,  indeed,  l»rothen :  and 
that  I  had,  theieferey  nothiag  to  fear.     I  felt  it  a  doty  te 
thank  him,  and  to  request  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  similar  fflt^ 
pressione  of  gratitnde  to  the  rest  of  the  company.    To  aS  iMs- 
he  replied,  tibat  they  had  soa^  to  calm  any  apprehensioas  I 
might  hme  feh ;  beeanse,  well  aeqsainted  as  they  were  wMk 
the  diaraeter  of  thdr  host,  thej  were  coimnced  that  them 
waa  really  no  eanse  fer  ahim ;  fbr  ezpkmons  Ixhe  that  w^ 
the  Maltese  were  but  very  rare,  and  when  the/  did  happen, 
the  worthy  old  man  always  biained  bimsolf  afterwards,  andl 
would  fer  a  kmg  time  keep  a  wateh  ovrer  his  temper,  $mfi. 
go  on  fbr  a  while  in  ^le  calm  tmd  assared  perfermanee  of  hi» 
dnty,  mitil  at  ket  some  mMxpected  xeneoatre  wocdd  sm-prise 
and  earry  him  away  by  a  fresh  onlbreidi  of  pasmn. 

My  valiaBt  friend  further  added,  that  nol^iing  was  mxme 
desired  by  him  and  his  eompaoiions  ^an  to  bind  thenM€l7f«) 
to  me  by  a  still  closer  tie,  and  therefore  he  begged  that  I  would 
have  the  great  kindness  of  letting  them  know  where  it  might 
be  daae  ^as  evening,  most  conveniently  to  myself.  I  conr- 
iA&smkj  dediaed  tiM  proH^ed  hononr,  and  begged  hm  to 
hamo«r  a  i¥)aam.  of  mine,  wUch  made  me  wi^  to  be  loobe^ 
up(m  doring^  my  travels  merely  as  a  man ;  if  as  sudi  I  eotdtf 
escite  the  eoniylence  and  sympathy  of  others,  it  wevld  be  most 
agreeaUe  to  me,  and  what  I  most  wie^ed,— 4mt  that  many  rea*< 
sons  f([»bade  me  to  enter  into  other  rda^ns  or  conaexiofiS. 

Convinee  him  1  co«dd  not, — fet  i  cKcl  not  ventm^e  to>  tdl 
bun  what  was  really  my  motive,    licfwever,  it  stmck  me  M 
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remarkaMe,  Uiat  under  so  despotic  a  govenuoi^t,  iheae  Idnd- 
hearted  persons  should  haye  formed  so  excellent  and  so  inno- 
oent  an  imion  for  mutual  protecticm,  and  for  the  benefit  «f 
strangers.  I  did  not  conceal  from  him  the  &ct,  tlmt  I  ms 
well  aware  of  the  ties  subsisting  between  them  and  other  Gar- 
man  travellers,  and  expatiated  at  length  tm  the  praiseworthy 
objects  they  had  in  view ;  and  so  only  caused  him  to  feel  still 
more  surprise  at  my  obstinacy.  He  tried  every  possible  in- 
ducement to  draw  me  out  of  m^  incognito— however,  he  did 
not  succeed,  partly  because,  havmg  just  escaped  one  danger,  I 
was  not  inclined  for  any  object  whatever,  to  run  into  cmother ; 
and  partly  because  I  was  well  aware  that  the  views  of  these 
worthy  islanders  were  so  very  different  from  my  own,  that  any 
closer  intimacy  with  them  could  lead  neither  to  pleasure 
nor  comfort. 

Qn  the  other  hand,  I  willingly  spent  a  few  hours  with  our 
well-wishing  and  active  consul,  who  now  enli^tened  us  as  to 
the  scene  with  the  Maltese.  The  latter  was  not  really  a  mete 
adventurer, — still  he  was  a  restless  person,  who  was  never 
hi^y  in  one  place.  The  governor,  who  was  of  a  great  £unily, 
and  highly  honored  for  his  sincerity  and  habits  of  business, 
and  was  also  greatly  esteemed  for  his  former  important  ser- 
vices, was,  nevertheless,  notorious  for  his  illimitable  self-will, 
bis  unbridled  passion,  and  unbending  obstinacy.  Suspicious, 
both  as  an  old  man  and  a  tyrant,— -more  anxious  lest  he  dliould 
have,  than  convinced  that  he  really  had,  enemies  at  court,  he 
looked  upon  as  spies,  and  hated  all  persons  who,  like  this 
Maltese,  were  continually  coming  and  going,  without  any  oa« 
tensible  business.  This  time  the  red  cloak  had  crossed  him, 
when,  after  a  considerable  period  of  quiet,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  give  vent  to  his  passion,  in  order  to  relieve  his  mind. 

Written  partly  at  Messma,  and  partly 

at  Sea,  Monday,  May  4,  1787. 
Both  Kniep  and  myself  awoke  with  the  same  feelmgs ;  hath 
lelt  annoyed  that  we  had  allowed  ourselves,  under  the  first 
impression  of  disgust  which  the  desolate  appearance  of  Mes- 
sina had  excited,  to  form  the  hasty  determination  of  leaving 
it  with  the  French  merchantman.  The  happy  issue  ^ 
my  adventure  with  the  governor,  the  acquaintance  which  I 
had  formed  with  certain  worthy  individuals,  and  which  it  only 
]::j^mained  for  me  to  render  more  intimate,  and  a  visit  which  I 
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kad  paid  to  my  banker,  whose  country-house  was  situated  in 
a  most  delightM  npoi :  all  this  afforded  a  prospect  of  our 
being  able  to  q)end  most  agreeably  a  still  longer  time  in 
Messina.  Kniep,  quite  taken  up  with  two  pretty  little 
children,  wished  for  nothing  more  than  that  the  adverse 
'wind,  which  in  any  other  case  would  be  disagreeable  enough, 
might  still  last  for  some  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
our  position  was  disi^eeable  enough, — all  must  be  packed  up, 
and  we  ourselves  be  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning. 

And  so,  at  last,  about  mid-day  the  summons  came ;  and  we 
hastened  on  board,  and  found  among  the  crowd  collected  on 
the  shore  our  worthy  consul,  fiom  whom  we  took  our  leave 
with  many  thanks.  The  sallow  footman,  also,  pressed  forward 
to  receive  his  douceur — ^he  was  accordingly  duly  rewarded, 
and  charged  to  mention  to  his  master  the  fact  of  our  depar- 
ture, and  to  exeuse  our  absence  from  dinner.  '*  He  who  sails 
away  is  at  once  excused,"  exclaimed  he ;  and  then  tuminir 
roJd  with  a  very  singukr  spring,  quickly  disappe^ed.^ 

In  the  ship  itself  things  looked  very  different  from  what 
they  had  done  in  the  Neapolitan  corvette.  However,  as  we 
gradually  stood  off  from  the  shore,  we  were  quite  taken  up  with 
the  glorious  view  presented  by  the  circular  line  of  the  Palaz- 
sata,  the  citadel,  and  by  the  mountains  which  rose  behind  the 
city.  Calabria  was  on  the  other  side.  And  then  the  wide 
prospect  northwards  and  southwards  over  the  strait,*— a 
lm>ad  expanse  indeed,  but  still  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  a 
beautifrd  shore.  While  we  were  admiring  these  objects,  one 
after  another,  our  attention  was  diverted  to  a  certain  commo- 
tion in  the  water,  at  a  tolerable  distance  on  the  left  hand,  and 
still  nearer  on  the  right,  to  a  rock  distinctly  separate  from  the 
8h<»e.  They  were  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  These  remarkable 
objects,  which  in  nature  stand  so  wide  apart,  but  which  the  poet 
has  brought  so  close  together,  have  frirmshed  occasion  to  many 
to  make  grave  complaints  of  the  fabling  of  poetry.  Such  grum- 
hlers,  however,  do  not  dulv  consider  that  the  imaginative  &culty 
invariably  depicts  the  objects  it  would  represent  as  grand  and 
impressive,  with  a  few  striking  touches,  rather  than  in  fulness 
of  detail,  and  that  thereby  it  lends  to  the  image  more  of  dia- 
racter,  solemnily,  and  dignity.  A  thousand  times  have  I  heard 
the  complaint  mat  the  objects  for  a  knowledge  of  whidi  we 
are  originally  indebted  to  description,  invariably  disappoint  vm 
when  we  see  them  with  our  own  eyes.    The  cause  is,  m  every 
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case,  tiie  MBie.  In^nwtiai  and  realitf  sCaad  ia  tiw  sane 
idatkm  to  earii  o4hcr  ••  paetrj  ana  proae  do:  Hie  ianmet in- 
TariAbl J  coMceivei  of  its  c^jeete  as  ipomerU  aad  cleffsted,  the 
latt^  loTes  to  dilate  and  to  exptaad  Hatmu  A  c€inpasia9m  ci 
^e  kndseape  pamtcia  of  tke  16tk  century  witib  tlK>8e  oCcar 
own  daj,  wiU  •lrikuig;)i]r  iUoatiate  mj  miwhan^.  A  Arawinf 
of  lodocns  Mooipcr,  by  1^  nde  of  ana  of  Kakp's  oaliiiKi^ 
would  at  oiMse  make  the  eowtnat  intrfligiWe^ 

With  BOih  and  similar  diaoooonea  we  ecmlnTad  to  msam 
o«nelYes^  since  the  ooasts  wete  set  attEaeti've  enom^  ^en 
for  Kniepv  notwithstaadiiig  his  having  picfM»ed  evtrjihiag^ 
§m  sketching. 

As  to  mjs^,  howeffv,  I  was  again  attadwd  witih  sea* 
siokaesa;  b^t  this  time  the  impfeasantfedtiagwaaxioirciBefed 
bj  s^Muration  aad  psivacy,  as*  it  was  on  our  paaaage  ovct. 
However,  the  eabin  was  large  onoB^  to  hold  aefend  passBi^ 
and  there  wasr  no  kdL  of  good  mattreasea.  I  agahs  nsumid 
the  horiaoBftal  positioBiy  in  whidik  I  was  £ligc«tl  j  tetaded  hf 
Sniq>v  who  administered  to  me  plenty  of  icd  wise  aaa 
goad  bread.  Im  this  positioB  oar  Suilian  eiqieditian  pre- 
smted  its^  to  my  mind  im  bo  very  agreealde  li^ft.  On  the 
whole,  we  had  really  se^  mo41iingb4t  traeeaof  the  utterly  vaio. 
straggle  which  the  human  raeenutkes  to  TnaiiifaMi  itaelf  agaiml 
tiie  violenee  of  Nature,  against  the  makiciooa  wfike  of  Tiatt^ 
and  agmast  the  raneouar  a£  ita  own  mdiappy  drmbn*.  Ihr 
Carthaginiansy  the  Qreeksy  the  Boaaans*  Mid  the  mai^  alher 
races  which  IbUawed  in  saceession,  bmlt  aoid  destroyed* 
Seiinna  liea  methodieally  overthvown  by  art  and  aiciU;  tivo 
liKmsand  years  have  not  svfl^ed  to  throw  dowm  the  tem^ 
of  G^rgenti ;  a  lew  honrs^  nay  afew  mincotes  were  snfficieBt  to> 
overwhdm  Catenia  aad  Mesnna*  These  seai-sMi^iBactes,hoW'' 
ever,  I  dad  not  aMow  to  take  poaseauoik  q£  a  amd  tossed  i^ 
and  down  on  the  wavea  of  Hfou 


At  Sm^  Tntt4t^r  Mof  16, 1787. 
My  hope  of  having  a  qnieker  passage  back  to  Nbpie%  or  at 
least  of  reoovering  sooner  from  my  aea-siekiieaar  haa  been  dis' 
ai^inted*  Several  tiaies  I  idtenpted,  at  Kna^'a  recooanen- 
da^ioa,  to  go  ap  on  deck ;  however  aU  eiyiyaieai  ol  tie 
varying  beanty  of  the  scene  was  denied  me.  Only  oee  «r 
two  ii^idents  had  power  to  madie  me  &«get  awMle  mjr  gi^ 
diness.    The  whole  sky  was  orercast  ifSk  a  thin  HWjjumf 
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clottd,  Utfough  wbieh  the  sun  (wlio»e  dkk,  hoirever,  wm  net 
disecnuUe)  iUumuated  theses,  wlikk  wasoif  tbe  moat  hewaUMi 
blue  colour  that  ever  was  seen.  A  troop  of  dolphins  accom- 
panie«k  liie  ship ;:  swi»mi&tf  or  leaping  they  managed  to  keep 
up  w^  it  I  eoiild  not  hSp  fincyiBg  that  in  the  deep  water, 
aaMl  at  ike  distance,  our  floating  edifice  must  haye  seemed  t» 
tkemabladipoiitt,  and  that  they  iMidhiurried  towards  it  as  t»a 
'wdoome  piece  ei  booty  and  consumption.  However  that 
may  be,  tbe  sailon  did  not  treat  them  as  kind  guides,  bist 
cather  as  ettcmes ;  one  waa  hit  with  a  harpoon,  but  not  hauled 
OB  deck. 

The  wind  contimied  un&vouraHe,  and  by  contmnally  ta^- 
11^  and  MafMBOTfing,  we  only  just  managed  noi  to  lese 
way.  Our  impatience  at  this  only  increa^  whoi  mmm 
experienoed  persons  amcmg  the  passengiefs  ded«red  that  n^ 
tkar  &e  ecq[>tain  nor  the  steeisman  understood  their  bnsinesa. 
The  one  m%ht  do  ^vry  well  a*  captain,  and  the  o^r  as  a 
mariner — they  were,  howev^,.  not  fit  to  be  tmsled  wi&  the 
livea  of  so  many  passeng^B  and  sueh  a  Talual^  fireight. 

I  begged  these  o^erwise  most  doughty  per8<mage»  to  keep 
their  fears  to  themseltes.  The  number  c^  the  passengers  wa9 
¥evy  great,  and  among  them  ware  several  women  and  children 
of  all  ages ;  ISmt  every  ooe  had  crowded  on  board  the  French 
mctehantman,  withomf  a  thou^it  of  any  thing  but  of  the 
protection  wh^A.  the  white  flag  assured  them  &om  i^  pirates. 
I  therefore  represented  te  these  partiea  that  the  expression  o£ 
tiieir  distrust  and  anxiety  wonld  plunge  in  the  greatest  alavmi 
ihoee  poor  folk  who  had  hitherto  pl^ed  all  Ibeir  herpes  of 
sa&ty  in  the  piece  ei  unetdoured  and  unembkaoned  lin^ 

And  in  reality,  between  slnr  and  sea  tiiis  white  streamar,> 
aa»  decided  talisman,  is  angular  enough.  A»  parting  fri^ads 
greet  each  other  with  th^  white  waving  handherehic£^  and 
so  excite  in  their  bosoms  a  mutual  feeling — ^whidi  nothing  eke 
oeold  call  forth— of  lore  and  affection  divided  fbr  a  wh^,  m> 
here  in  this  sin^)le  ^ag  the  custom  is  consecrated.  It  ia  even 
asif  cme  had  fixed  a  handkarchief  on  tbe  mast  to  proelaian 
to  all  the  woild,  '*  Here  comes  a  Mend  over  the  sea/' 

Bevived  from  time  to  time  with  a  little  wine  and  bread,  te^ 
the  annoyance  of  the  captain,  who  said  that  I  ought  to  eat 
what  was  bargained  for,  I  was  abk  at  last  to  «[t  on  the  decky 
and  to>  take  part  oecancmaUy  in  the  conversation.  Kniep 
jnaaaged  to  cheer  me,  for  he  could  not,  tkk  time,  by  boast- 
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ing  of  the  excellent  &re,  excite  my  energy ;    on  the  contrary, 
ke  waa  obliged  to  extol  my  good  luck  in  having  no  appetite* 

Wednesday,  April  15, 1787. 
And  thus  mid-day  passed  without  our  being  able,  as  ve 
wished,  to  get  into  the  Bay  of  Naples.     On  the  contrary,  we 
were  continually  driven  more  and  more  to  the  west,  and  otir 
vessel,  nearing  the  island  of  Capri,  kept  getting  further  from 
Cape  Minerva.     Every  one  was  annoyed  and  impatient ;  we 
two,  however,  who  could   contemplate  the  world  with  a 
painter's  eye,  had  enough  to  content  us,  when  the  setting  sun 
presented  for  our  enjoyment  the  most  beautiful  prospect  that  we 
had  yet  witnessed  during  our  whole  tour.     Cape  Minerva,  with 
the  mountains  which  abut  on  it,  lay  before  our  eyes  in  the  bril- 
liant colouring  of  sunset,  while  the  rocks  which  stretched 
southwards  from  the  headland,  had  already  assumed  a  bluish 
tint.     The  whole  coast,  stretching  from  the  Cape  to  Sorrento, 
was  gloriously  lit  up.  Vesuvius  was  visible ;  an  immense  cloud 
of  smoke  stood  above  it  like  a  tower,  and  sent  out  a  long  streak 
southwards— the    result,    probably,  of   a  violent    eruption. 
On  the  left  lay  Capri,  rising  perpendicularly  in   the  air; 
and   by  the  help  of  the  transparent  blue  halo,  we  were 
able  distinctly  to  trace   the  forms  of  its  rocky  walls.    Be- 
neath a  perfectly  clear  and  cloudless  sky  glittered  the  calm, 
scarcely  rippling  sea,  which  at  last,  when    the  wind  died 
away,  lay  before  us  exactly  like  a  dear  pool.    We  were  enrap- 
tured with  the  sight.     Kniep  regretted  that  all  the  colours  of 
art  were  inadequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  this   harmony, 
and  that  not  even  the  finest  of  English  pencils  would  enable 
the  most  practised  hand  to  give  the  dehcacy  of  the  outline. 
I,  for  my  part,  convinced  that  to  possess  even  a  fer  poorer 
memorial  of  the  scene  than  this  clever  artist  could  produce, 
would  greatly  contribute  to  my  future  enjoyment,  exhorted 
him  to  strain  both  his  hand  and  eye  for  the  last  time.    He 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  produced  a  most  accurate 
drawing  (which  he  afterwards  coloured) ;  and  so  bequeathed  to 
me  a  proof,  that  to  truly  artistic  powera  of  delineation,  the 
impossible  becomes  the  possible.  With  equally  attentive  eyes 
we  watched  the  transition  from  evening  to  night.    Capri  now 
lay  quite  black  before  us,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  the  smoke  of 
Ve6u\ius  turned  into  flame,  as,  indeed,  did  the  whole  streak, 
which,  the   longer  we  observed   it,  became  brighter  and 
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brifi^ter ;  at  last  we  saw  a  considerable  reirion  of  the  atmo- 
8^,  fonnmg.  as  it  were,  the  back  gromd  of  our  natural 
picture,  lit  up — and,  indeed,  lightening. 

We  were  so  entirely  occupied  with  these  welcome  scenes, 
that  we  did  not  notice  the  great  danger  we  were  in.  How- 
eYer,  the  commotion  among  the  passengers  did  not  allow  us 
to  continue  long  in  ignorance  of  it.  Those  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  maritime  affairs  than  ourselves  were  bitterly 
reproaching  the  captain  and  his  steersman.  By  their  bungling, 
they  said,  they  had  not  ofily  missed  the  mouth  of  the  strait, 
but  they  were  very  nigh  losing  the  lives  of  all  the  passengers 
intrusted  to  them,  cargo  and  all.  We  inquired  into  the 
Unrounds  of  these  apprehensions,  especially  as  we  cotdd  not 
conceive  how,  dm*ing  a  perfect  calm,  there  could  be  any  cause 
for  alarm.  But  it  was  this  very  calm  that  rendered  these 
people  so  inconsolable.  "  We  are,**  they  said, "  in  the  current 
which  runs  roimd  the  island,  and  which,  by  a  slow  but  irre- 
sistible ground- swell,  will  draw  us  against  the  rugged  rocks, 
where  there  is  neither  the  slightest  footing,  nor  the  least 
cove  to  save  ourselves  by. 

Made  more  attentive  by  these  declarations,  we  contemplated 
our  fate  with  horror.  For,  although  the  deepening  night  did 
not  allow  us  to  distinguish  the  approach  of  danger,  still  we 
observed  that  the  ship,  as  it  rolled  and  pitched,  was  gradually 
nearing  the  rocks,  which  grew  darker  and  darker  upon  the 
eye,  while  a  light  evening  glow  was  stiU  playing  on  the 
water.  Not  the  slightest  movement  was  to  be  discerned  in 
the  air.  Handkerchiefs  and  light  ribbons  were  constantly 
being  held  up,  but  not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  much  de- 
sired breath  of  wind  was  discernible.  The  tumult  became 
every  moment  louder  and  wilder.  The  women  with  their 
children  were  on  the  deck  praying,  not  indeed  on  their 
Icnees,  for  there  was  scarcely  room  for  them  to  move,  but 
lying  close  pressed  one  upon  another.  Every  now  and  then, 
too,  they  wotdd  rate  and  scold  the  captain  more  harshly  and 
more  bitterly  than  the  men,  who  were  calmer,  thihking  over 
every  chance  of  hdping  and  saving  the  vessel.  They  reproached 
him  with  everything  which,  during  the  passage  up  to  this  point, 
had  been  borne  with  silence — ^the  bad  accommodation,  the  high 
passage  money,  the  scanty  bill  of  fare,  his  own  manners—- 
which,  if  not  absolutely  surly,  were  certainly  forbidding 
enough.    He  would  not  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings  to 
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an  J  one;   indeed,  erer  smoe  tlie  erenmg  beiore  lie  W 
Bmintained  a  most  ohttmate  siknoe  as  to  kk  pbnw,  and  iHnft 
he  was  doing  with  his  ressd.     He  and  tlie  steennnsn  weit 
called  mere  money-makiBg  adrestixrers,  who  having  no  know- 
ledge at  all  of  naTigation,  had  managed  to  buy  a  packet  wfCk 
a  mere  view  to  profit,  and  now,  by  their  ineapaoity  and  bog* 
ling,  were  on  the  point  of  iosmg  aH  that  had  been  mtrastel 
to  ihiai  care.     The  captain,  howerer,  maintained  his  ml 
ailenee  under  all  theve  reproadies,  and  appeared  to  be  gitBg 
all  his  "^ooghts  to  the  chances  of  saring  his  ship.    As  kt 
myself,  since  I  had  always  felt  a  greater  horror  ci  anaidqr 
than  of  death  itself,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  hM  mf 
tongue  any  longer.     I  went  up  to  the  noisy  railerB,  and,  ad- 
dressed them  with  almost  as  much  compCBure  <^  mind  as  the 
rogues  of  Malsesine.     I  r^resented  to  them  ^lat,  by  thek 
shrieking  and  bawling,  they  must  confound  both,  the  ean  sal 
the  brains  of  those  on  whom  all  at  this  moment  depended  ht 
our  safety,  so  that  th^  could  neither  thmk  nor  commmneiie 
with  one  another.     Au  that  you  ha^e  to  do,  I  said,  is  to  eafal 
yourselves,  and  then  to  offer  up  a  ferrent  prayer  to  the 
Mother  of  €k)d,  asking  her  to  intercede  with  bar  l^eesed  Son 
to  do  for  you  what  He  did  for  EEis  Apostles  when  on  ^se  Ishft 
Tiberias.     The  wuTes  broke  orer  the  boat  idiile  ^be  Loid 
slept,  but  IfHio  when,  helpless  and  inconsolable,  they  awoke 
Hun,  commanded  the  winds  to  be  still;  and  Who,  if  it  isodfy 
His  heawnly  will,  can  even  now  command  the  winds  to  nie. 
These  few  words  had  the  best  eflbct  possible.  One<^the»e& 
with  whom  I  had  previously  had  some  conversation  on  monl 
and  rdi^ous  subjects,  exclaimed.  ^Ah,  il  BmlarmS  !  BenoM^ 
itBalannSn  and  they  actually  began,  as  they  were  alieadf 
piostiate  on  their  km^s,  to  go  over  their  rosariee  with  moie 
than  usual  fervour.  They  were  able  to  do  this  with  the  greater 
calmness,  as  the  sailors  were  now  trying  an  expedtent  the  objeet 
of  which  was,  at  any  rate,  apparent  to  every  eye.    The  boat 
(which  would  not,  however,  hold  more  than  six  or  ei^t  ineii) 
was  let  down  and  festened  by  a  long  rope  to  the  ^p,  whieh, 
by  dint  of  bard  rowing,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  tow  after 
them.     And,  indeed,  it  was  thought  that  they  ^d  mofe  it 
within  the  current,  and  hopes  began  to  be  entertained^ 
soon  seeing  the  vessel  towed  entirely  out  of  it.     But  whether 
their  efforts  increased  the  counteraction  of  the  cmrettt,  <t 
whatever  it  was,  the  boat  with  its  crew  at  the  end  4f  the 
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hemai&r  wm  Auddealf  drawn  im  a  icmd  of  a  bow  towaxds  the 
W0m^  formiBg  with  ihe  long  n^  a  Idod  of  bow— *or  just 
like  the  laish  of  a  whip  when  the  clnTer  makes  a  lAow  wistk 
it.     Thk  piaa,  thei^&ce,  was  soon  giv^n  upu     Prayer  now 
began  to  alternate  with  weeping — ^for  our  state  began  to  sp^ 
pear  akraung  iadeed,  when  froai  the  deck,  we  eoii^  diearlj 
^^^'fty"*^  the  Toicea  <^  -die  goatherds,  (whose  :6re8  on  tliie 
wqAs  we  had  long  seen),  crying  to  one  another,  ^  There  is  « 
veasel  stiandiag  below.''    They  alao  said  aonediyig  eise,  but 
ithe  sounds  were  unindtelligible  to  me ;  those,  howev^,  who 
iindefstood  their  patois,  interpreted  them  as  exclamations  4f 
ji^,  to  think  of  the  rieh  booty  they  would  reap  in  tiie  m<Mrn» 
img.    Thas  the  doubt  which  w^e  had  entertained  whether  the 
«hip  was  AotuaUy  nearing  the  roeks,  and  in  any  inunediatedan- 
jgex^  was  imfortiinately  too  sosn  disp^ed,  and  we  saw  the 
4aik>fs  pr^aring  boat-poles  and  H^kders,  in  order,  diouM  it 
•ecoae  to  uw  worst,  to  be  leadj  to  hoid  the  vessel  off  the 
jrooks^^«o  long  at  least  as  their  poles  did  not  break,  in  which 
^lase   ail  wodid  be  inevkahly  lost.     The  diip  now  roiled 
more  violentilf  than  twr,  and  Ihe  fateaken  seemed  to  increase 
iifMKi  «s.    And  my  sidkness  Mtnming  npon  me  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  made  me  reeolre  to  vetom  to  the  cabin.     Half 
stupified«  I  threw  mys^  down  on  my  mattress,  still  with  a 
somewhat  pleasant  feeling,  which  seemed  to  me  to  eome  o^er 
£:om  the  Sea  of  Tibedas,  iorlhe  pietare  in  Maian's  Pictorial 
Bihile  kept  floating  before  my  mind's  eye.     And  so  it  is: 
our  mond  impresaians  inrariably  proim  strongest  in  those 
jnoments  when  we  are  most  driven  bade  npon  omrselwes. 
How  kmg  I  lay  in  thb  sort  of  half  stupor  I  know  not,  lor 
I  was  awakened  by  a  great  noise  overhead ;  I  could  distinetly 
make  out  that  it  was  oansed  by  great  ^xipes  being  dragged 
alofi^  thedeek,  and  this  gave  me  a  hc^  that  they  were  going 
to  make  use  cf  the  saihi.     A  little  while  after  this  Kni^ 
luuried  down  into  the  cabin  to  teJl  me  that  we  were  out  q£ 
danger,  £or  a  gentle  bveeze  had  ^rune  up ;  that  aU  hands 
had  just  been  at  work  in  hoisting  the  sads,  and  tiuit  he  him- 
self had  not  hesitated  to  lend  a  hand.     We  were    visibly 
getting  clear  off  the  rocks ;  and  although  not  entirely  out  of 
the  current,  there  was  now  a  good  hope  of  our  being  able  to 
make  way  against  it.     All  was  now  still  again  overhead,  and 
soon  several  more  of  the  passengers  came  below  to  announce 
the  happy  turn  of  afi^rs,  and  to  lie  down. 
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When  on  the  fourth  day  of  our  Toyage,  I  awoke  early  in 
the  morning,  I  found  myself  quite  fre^  and  well,  just  as  1 
had  been  at  the  same  period  of  the  passage  from  Naples;  so 
that  on  a  longer  voyage  I  may  hope  to  get  off  free,  after 
paying  to  the  sea  a  three  days'  tribute  of  sickness. 

From  the  deck  I  saw  wiUi  no  little  delight  the  island  <^ 
Capri,  at  a  tolerable  distance  on  our  lee,  and  perceived  that 
the  vessel  was  holding  such  a  course  as  afforded  a  hope  of  our 
being  able  ere  long  to  enter  the  gulf,  which,  indeed,  we  veiy 
soon  afterwards  accomplished.  Aiid  now,  after  passing  a  hard 
night,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  same  ^objects  as 
had  charmed  us  so  greatly  the  evening  before,  in  a  reversed 
light.  We  soon  left  this  dangerous  insular  rock  hx  behind  us. 
While  yesterday  we  had  admired  the  right  hand  coast  from  a 
distance,  now  we  had  straight  before  us  the  castle  and  the  city, 
with  Posilippo  on  the  left,  together  with  the  tongues  of  land 
which  run  out  into  the  sea  towards  Procida  and  l8(£ia.  Every 
one  was  on  deck;  foremost  among  them  was  a  Greek 
priest,  enthusiastic  in  the  praises  of  his  own  dear  East ;  but 
who,  when  the  Neapolitans  on  board,  who  were  rap- 
turously greeting  their  glorious  country,  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Naples,  as  compared  with  Constantinople  ?  very 
pathetically  replied,  ^^  Anche  questa  e  nna  cittdf*  (This, 
too,  is  a  cilT.) 

We  readied  the  harbovr  just  at  the  right  time,  when  it 
was  thronged  with  people.  Scarcely  were  our  trunks  and  the 
rest  of  our  baggage  unshipped  and  put  on  shore  ere  they 
were  seized  by  two  lusty  porters,  who,  scarcely  giving  us 
time  to  say  that  we  were  going  to  put  up  at  Moriconi's,  ran 
off  with  the  load  as  if  witih  a  prize,  so  that  we  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  them  in  view  as  they  darted  through  the  crowded 
streets  and  bustling  piazzas.  Kniep  kept  his  portfolio  under 
his  arm,  and  we  consoled  ourselves  with  tln'iilnTig  that  the 
drawings  at  least  were  safe,  should  these  porters,  less  honest 
than  the  poor  Neapolitan  devils,  strip  us  of  all  that  even 
the  very  breakers  had  spared. 
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